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Art.  I. — On  the  Persian  Game  of  Chess. 

By  1ST.  Bland,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

\Read  June  1 9th,  1847.] 

Whatevf.r  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  introduction 
of  Chess  into  Europe,  its  Asiatic  origin  is  undoubted,  although  the 
question  of  its  birth-place  is  still  open  to  discussion,  and  will  be 
adverted  to  in  this  essay.  Its  more  immediate  design,  however,  is  to 
illustrate  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  game  itself  from  such 
Oriental  sources  as  have  hitherto  escaped  observation,  and,  especially, 
to  introduce  to  particular  notice  a variety  of  Chess  which  may,  on 
fair  grounds,  be  considered  more  ancient  than  that  which  is  now 
generally  played,  and  lead  to  a theory  which,  if  it  should  he  esta- 
blished, would  materially  affect  our  present  opinions  on  its  history. 

In  the  life  of  Timur  by  Ibn  Arabshah1,  that  conqueror,  whose 
love  of  chess  forms  one  of  numerous  examples  among  the  great  men 
of  all  nations,  is  stated  to  have  played,  in  preference,  at  a more 
complicated  game,  on  a larger  board,  and  with  several  additional 
pieces. 

The  learned  Dr.  Hyde,  in  his  valuable  Dissertation  on  Eastern 
Games2,  has  limited  his  researches,  or,  rather,  been  restricted  in  them 
by  the  nature  of  his  materials,  to  the  modern  Chess,  and  has  no 
further  illustrated  the  peculiar  game  of  Timur  than  by  a philological 


1 slAj »_Aa31j  ^3  jjj  AS.]. i 

Edited  by  Manger,  “ Ahmedis  Arabsiadse  Vitte  et  Rerum  Gestarum  Timuri,  qui 
vulgo  Tamerlanes  dicitur,  Historia.  Leov.  1772,  4to;”  and  also  by  Golius,  1730'. 

2 Syntagma  Dissertationum,  &e.  Oxon,  mdcclxvii.,  containing  “ De  Ludis 
Orientalibus,  Libri  duo.”  The  first  part  is  “ Mandragorias,  ecu  Historia  Shalii. 
ludii,  Horis  succcssivis  dim  congessit  Thomas  Hyde,  S.T.P.” 
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disquisition  on  the  names  of  its  pieces,  as  preserved  in  Ibn  Arabshah’s 
narrative.  It  might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  more  extended 
knowledge  now  possessed  of  Eastern  literature  might  open  to  us 
other  sources  of  information  than  those  on  which  Dr.  Hyde  has 
drawn ',  and  which  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  anything  import- 
ant after  the  able  and  laborious  manner  in  which  he  has  exhausted 
their  supply. 

In  the  various  collections  which  have  been  examined  for  the 
present  object,  five  works  present  themselves,  of  which  one  belongs 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  two  to  the  British  Museum,  and  two 
are  iu  the  private  library  of  a distinguished  amateur. 

Of  these,  the  treatise  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  that  eminent 
Orientalist,  Major  David  Price* 2 3 4,  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  and 
important ; its  contents  not  being  limited,  as  in  the  other  works 
named,  to  the  usual  short  game  of  Chess,  but  comprehending  also  the 
longer  game,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Timur,  and  possessing  also 
much  both  of  historical  and  critical  interest.  The  notice  of  this 
valuable,  and,  probably,  unique  Persian  manuscript,  which,  indeed, 
originated  the  present  inquiry  and  for  many  years  directed  its 
objects,  may  properly  precede  the  examination  of  the  other  four 
works,  which,  having  chiefly  reference  to  the  common  Chess,  are  of 
but  subsidiary  interest. 

By  a fate  attached  to  all  manuscripts,  and  especially  those  of  any 
great  age,  this  volume  has  been  mutilated  so  as  to  have  lost  a con- 
siderable portion  of  its  original  contents,  and  even  what  remains  has 

1 Dr.  Hyde  does  not  give  a complete  table  of  his  Oriental  authorities;  but  in 
the  list  of  works  on  Chess,  at  the  end  of  his  Dissertation,  page  15C,  are  named  the 
following  : — 

i.-  !•  Lib-  Arab.  ^ R J.A.via.j  ^ s De  excellent^  Shahiludii 

supra  Nerdiludium,  Autore  Sokeiker  Damasceno. 

2.  Lib.  Arab.  De  Shahiludio,  Autore  A1  Shli. 

3.  Lib.  Arab.  De  Shahiludio,  Autore  A1  Damiri. 

4.  Lib.  Arab.  ^ Apologetieus  pro  Ludenti- 

bus  A1  Shatrangj,  Autore  A1  Razi,  qui  vulgo  Rasis. 

8.  Ala-eddin  Tabrizensis  Commentarius  de  Ludo  Shatrangj.  Vide 

Timftri  Hist.  Arab.,  p.  428.  Hie  forte  is  sit  qui  apud  Saphadium  ut  optimus 
Lusor  celebratus  est,  quando  tandem  coecus  esset. 

2 It  contains  also  the  signature  of  H.  Ross,  with  the  addition  “ the  gift  of 
Robert  Uolford.”  I give  these  particulars  to  indicate,  by  the  names  of  its  former 
possessors,  its  history,  or  from  whence  it  came.  It  is  numbered  250,  according 
to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Society's  Manuscripts,  in  Mr.  Morley’s  Cata- 
logue. 
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been  put  together  in  so  ignorant  or  careless  a manner  as  to  present, 
on  first  inspection,  a mere  mass  of  confusion.  In  some  awkward 
attempt  at  collation,  false  catchwords  have  been  added,  seeming  to 
establish  the  present  order  of  the  pages,  and  it  was  only  by  copying 
out  the  entire  text  on  separate  leaves,  and,  as  it  were,  shuffling  them 
till  they  produced  a consecutive  sense,  that  an  approach  could  be 
made  to  a restoration  of  the  original  plan. 

The  MS.,  iu  its  present  state,  is  composed  of  sixty-four  leaves,  of 
which  exactly  one  half  are  occupied  by  paintings,  the  remainder 
containing  the  text.  The  beginning  and  end  are,  unfortunately,  lost, 
and  we  are  thus  deprived  of  two  very  important  portions,  espe- 
cially the  information  which  would  have  been  afforded  us  in  the 
preface,  from  the  only  remaining  leaf  of  which,  though  it  contains 
some  curious  matter,  we  neither  obtain  the  author’s  name  nor  the 
date  of  his  composition.  This  fragment  seems  to  continue  the  subject 
of  Talismans,  but  in  what  connection  with  Chess,  the  abruptness  of 
the  transition  does  not  allow  us  an  inference1.  Then  follows  the 
only  passage  in  the  work  which  personally  concerns  the  author, 
stating  him  to  have  travelled  from  the  age  of  fifteen  years  till  the 
time  at  which  he  wrote,  when  he  was  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  in 
the  two  Iracs,  Khurasan,  and  Mawarannehr ; to  have  been  acquainted 
with  many  masters  of  the  art  of  Chess,  and  to  have  been  engaged  in 
trials  of  strength  with  the  best  players ; on  all  which  occasions  he 
came  off  victorious;  “and  whereas  iu  those  days  the  greater  number 
of  professors  were  deficient  in  the  art  of  playing  without  looking  at 
the  board,  he  himself  played  so  against  four  adversaries  at  once,  and 
at  the  same  time  against  another  opponent  in  the  usual  manner,  and, 
by  divine  favour,  won  all  the  games.” 

Haji  Khalfa,  under  the  head  of  Works  on  Chess,  “ Kitab  el 
Shitranj,”  after  naming  two  Arabic  treatises  on  the  subject  by  A1 
Sauli  and  Abiil  Abbas  al  Serakhsi,  mentions  also  a work  by  “ a 


1 To  facilitate  inquiry  for  a more  perfect  copy  of  the  work,  and  to  enable  it, 
when  found,  to  be  identified,  the  first  few  lines  are  here  given  of  the  fragment 
which  commences  the  MS.  : — 

vur  J CSj \j  Lyfj  *T  ^ 

^ l_A,W  1 2 ^ 


&c.  <-AjS  \ 

B 2 
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writer  of  later  date,  who  composed  in  Persian,  and  who  boasts  himself 
to  have  been  the  greatest  player  on  earth  in  his  time;  adorned  with 
plans  and  figures,  and  a notice  of  authors  who  had  preceded  him1.” 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  same  work  with  the  manuscript  now 
under  notice,  and  the  arrogant  style  of  pretension  alluded  to  is  sup- 
ported also  in  the  continuation  of  his  preface: 

“And  I invented  several  Positions  (Mansubat)  in  the  Great  Chess, 
and  several  Tabiahs2,  which  were  unknown  to  former  professors; 
and  many  of  those  which  had  been  left  imperfect  by  the  older  players, 
I defended  or  rectified;  and  improved  and  completed  what  had 
already  been  discovered  in  Chess;  and  whatever  wonders  and  beauties 
of  the  game  had  occurred  to  me,  I collected  and  arranged  in  the 
present  form.”  Pie  then  states,  generally,  the  matters  of  which  he 
intends  to  treat;  but  as  the  arrangement  is  not  given  according  to 
the  heads  of  chapters  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  and  is  reca- 
pitulated in  many  parts  of  the  book  with  more  or  less  variation,  it 
may  be  preferable  to  anticipate  the  details  by  a general  division. 

The  fragment  just  abstracted  is  quite  an  isolated  portion  of  the 
work,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  confusion  in  the  MS.  from 
the  circumstance  of  this  leaf  having  been  placed  as  one  of  the  very 
last,  those  which  should  properly  stand  at  the  end,  being  found  nearly 
at  the  beginning. 

The  general  contents  may  be  divided  into  the  historical,  the  phi- 
losophical, and  the  practical  treatise  on  the  game ; the  first  and  last 


M -ZM  MV 

^ ^3 

10224.  Kitab  el-shitrenj,  liber  ludi  latrunculorum,  auctoribus  Abu’l  Abbis 
Ahmed  Ben  Mohammed  Serakhsi  Medico,  anno  20G  (inc.  17  Jan.  899)  mortuus — 
Yahva  Ben  Mohammed  Sauli,  et  recentiore  quodam  viro,  qui  Persice  scripsit,  et 
non  sine  arrogantia  gloriatur,  se  ludi  illius  hac  nostra  aetate  in  toto  terrarum  orbe 
peritissimum  esse.  Deliueavit  formam  tabulae  latrunculariae  et  figuras  depinxit, 
auctoresque  qui  ante  de  hoc  ludo  scripserint,  recenset. — Haji  Khalfae  Lexicon, 
tom.  V.  p.  104.  Edition  of  Fluegel. 

2 The  terms  Mansubah  and  Tabfali  are  explained  iu  a later  part  of  this 
essay. 
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relate,  in  separate  sections,  to  the  two  different  kinds  of  Chess,  while 
that  part  which  may  he  called  the  philosophy  of  the  game,  would 
apply  equally  well  to  both  species. 

The  better  to  follow  the  arrangement  and  connection  of  argument, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Timur’s  game,  as  described  by  Ibn 
Arabshah,  was  played  on  a board  of  a hundred  and  ten  squares, 
with  fifty-six  men,  while  Chess,  in  its  usual  form,  has  but  thirty-two 
pieces  on  sixty-four  squares.  The  one  is  clearly  derived  from  tho 
other;  either  the  smaller  abridged  from  the  large,  or  the  larger  aug- 
mented on  the  small.  This  latter  opinion  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
the  supposed  additions  have  even  been  attributed  to  Timur  him- 
self, although  a critical  examination  of  the  passage  in  Ibn  Arabshah 
produces  no  such  conviction.  He  says1,  “His  (Timur’s)  mind  was  too 
exalted  to  play  at  the  Little  Chess  (Shatranj  ul  Saghir),  and  therefore 
he  played  only  at  the  Great  Chess  (Shatranj  ul  Kebir),  on  a board  of 
ten  squares  by  eleven,  with  the  addition  of  two  Camels,  two  Zarafahs, 
two  Taliahs,  two  Dabbabahs,  a Wazir,  and  other  things,  of  which  a 
description  will  follow,”  &c.;  and,  in  a later  chapter2,  “ (Ali  Shaikh) 
used  to  play  with  Timur  at  the  Great  Chess,  and  the  Great  Chess  has 
additional  pieces,  as  already  mentioned.”  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Arabic  words  translated  “great”  and  “little,”  to  infer  any  relative 
priority.  Hyde,  however,  assumes  the  alteration  to  have  been  that  of 
Timur  himself,  and  this  assertion  has  been  copied,  apparently  without 
further  inquiry  as  to  its  correctness,  into  almost  all  European  works 
on  Chess  containing  anecdotes  of  the  game. 

It  is  also  well  to  remind  those  persons  who  may  not  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  history  of  Chess,  that  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  in  India,  and  brought  to  Persia  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  by  Barzuyah,  the  physician  of  Nusliinvan,  who  had 
deputed  him  to  seek  the  work  known  to  us  as  the  Fables  of  Pilpay, 


gr^.LiA]L>  y\  2 A j AS  js. sUaB  dkls  dki'cTj 

As./  i 1 i a*  9 A A.''" ! ^ — - tS. ^ ry 

c ^».  Aa  LaaA  * ^ A ^ 1 A3  ^ 

{■LS*  at  i 

Cap.  xcvi.  p.  708,  Vol.  I.  Manger. 
L/VaI  i ^ ^ Li /i-.y,  L j L A 
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and  tlie  results  of  his  mission  are  usually  understood  to  have  been 
the  original  of  the  Kalilah  wa  Dimnah,  and  the  art  of  playing  chess. 

To  this  opinion  the  author  of  our  Persian  MS.  places  himself  in 
direct  opposition,  maintaining  Chess,  in  its  perfect  and  original  form, 
to  have  been  invented  in  Persia  and  taken  to  India,  from  whence  it 
returned  in  its  abridged  and  modern  state.  The  fact,  whether  the 
game  existed  first  in  a larger  or  smaller  form,  of  course,  mainly 
affects  the  question.  If  the  Great  Chess  were  the  original,  there 
would  be  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  author’s  peculiar  view; 
but  the  contrary,  if  the  alteration  had  been  from  its  simple  to  its 
more  complicated  system.  Our  author  is  strictly  consistent  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  treatise,  and  both  in  writing  of  its  history,  and 
of  the  principles  of  its  play,  constantly  presents  the  Great  Chess  as 
the  more  ancient,  scientific,  and  complete,  and  the  Short  game  as  an 
abridged  and  modern  form,  inferior  in  interest,  and  less  symbolical  of 
its  original  objects;  and  he  invariably  applies  to  it  the  term  Mukli- 
tasar  (Abridged),  in  distinction  from  Kamil  (Complete). 

To  anticipate  then,  in  some  degree,  the  detailed  account  of  the 
work,  the  probable  arrangement  of  the  whole  may  be  thus  inferred 
from  the  headings  of  the  different  chapters  still  remaining,  and  from 
the  recapitulations  occasionally  made  of  what  had  been  already  men- 
tioned and  what  was  to  follow : — 

History  of  Complete  Chess. 

Philosophy  of  Chess. 

Manner  of  playing  the  Complete  Chess. 

History  of  Abridged  Chess;  and 
Manner  of  playing  it. 

Among  the  missing  portions,  we  have  to  regret  the  author’s 
account  of  the  original  invention  of  Chess,  and  this  deficiency  in  the 
manuscript  is  probably  of  considerable  extent,  as  we  enter  at  once, 
after  the  single  leaf  of  preface  remaining,  into  what  I have  called  the 
philosophical  part  of  the  essay.  This  is  divided  into  separate  heads, 
as  the  “Ten  Advantages  of  Chess,”  and  is  intended  by  the  author  to 
exhibit  the  reasons  for  which  the  game  was  first  arranged.  A brief 
sketch  will  exhibit  the  ingenious,  though  sometimes  fanciful  system  of 
Oriental  writers  in  philosophizing  on  all  subjects. 

The  First  Advantage  (of  which  the  commencement  is  wanting) 
turns  chiefly  on  the  benefits  of  food  and  exercise  for  the  mind,  in 
which  Chess  is  marked  out  as  an  active  agent,  intended  by  its  in- 
ventor to  conduce  to  intellectual  energy  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  : 

“ For,  as  the  human  body  is  nourished  by  eating,  which  is  its  food, 
and  from  which  it  obtains  life  and  strength,  and  without  which  the 
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body  dies;  so,  the  mind  of  man  is  nourished  by  learning,  which  is 
the  food  of  the  soul,  and  without  which  he  would  incur  spiritual 
death,  that  is,  ignorance  : and  it  is  current,  that  ‘a  wise  man’s  sleep 
is  better  than  a fool’s  devotion.’  The  glory  of  man,  then,  is  know- 
ledge; and  Chess  is  the  nourishment  of  the  mind,  the  solace  of  the 
spirit,  the  polisher  of  intelligence,  the  bright  sun  of  understanding, 
and  has  been  preferred  by  the  philosopher,  its  inventor,  to  all  other 
means  by  which  we  arrive  at  wisdom.” 

The  Second  Advantage  is  in  Religion,  illustrating  the  Muham- 
medan  doctrines  of  predestination  (Jabr  and  Cadar)  by  the  free  will  of 
man  in  playing  Chess;  moving  when  lie  will,  and  where  he  will,  and 
which  piece  he  thinks  best,  but  restricted,  in  some  degree,  by  com- 
pulsion, as  he  may  not  play  against  certain  laws,  nor  give  to  one 
piece  the  move  of  another;  “whereas,  on  the  contrary,  Nerd1 2 
(Eastern  Backgammon)  is  mere  Free  Will,  while  in  Dice  again,  all  is 
Compulsion.”  This  argument  is  pursued  at  some  length  in  the  text. 

Passing  from  this  singular  application  of  theology  to  chess-play, 
we  find  the  Third  Advantage  relate  to  Government,  the  principles  of 
which  the  author  declares  to  be  best  learned  from  Chess.  The  board 
is  compared  to  the  world,  and  the  adverse  sets  of  men  to  two  mo- 
narchs  with  their  subjects,  each  possessing  one  half  of  the  world,  and, 
with  true  Eastern  ambition,  desiring  the  other,  but  unable  to  accom- 
plish his  design  without  the  utmost  caution  and  policy.  Perwiz  and 
Ardeshir  are  quoted  as  having  attributed  all  their  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment to  the  study  and  knowledge  of  Chess. 

The  Fourth  Advantage  relates  to  War,  the  resemblance  to  which, 
in  the  mimic  armies  of  Chess,  is  too  obvious  to  detain  the  philosopher 
long. 

The  Fifth  Advantage  of  Chess  is  in  its  resemblance  to  the  heavens. 
He  says,  “ The  Board  represents  the  Heavens,  in  which  the  Squares 
are  the  Celestial  Houses,  and  the  Pieces  Stars.  The  superior  pieces 
are  assimilated  to  the  Moving  Stars,  and  the  Pawns,  which  have  only 
one  movement,  to  the  Fixed  Stars3.  The  King  is  as  the  Sun,  and  the 
Wazir  in  place  of  the  Moon,  and  the  Elephants  and  Taliah  in  the 
place  of  Saturn,  and  the  Rukhs  and  Dabbabah  in  that  of  Mars, 
and  the  Horses  and  Camel  in  that  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Ferzin  and 
Zarafah  in  that  of  Venus;  and  all  these  pieces  have  their  accidents, 
corresponding  with  the  Trines  and  Quadrates,  and  Conjunction  and 

1 For  an  account  of  the  game  of  Nerd,  see  “ Historia  Nerdiludii,”  following 
the  “Historia  Shahiludii,”  in  Hyde's  Dissertations. 

2 A similar  intention  in  the  first  arrangement  of  Chess  is  alluded  to  in  Masudi’s 

Muruj  ul  Zeheb,  v.  Dr.  Sprenger’s  Translation,  vol.  i.,  p.  172. 
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Opposition,  and  Ascendancy  and  Decline,  sucli  as  the  heavenly  bodies 
have;  and  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  figured  by  Shah  Cairn,  or  Stale 
Mate.”  This  parallel  is  completed  by  indicating  the  functions  of  the 
different  pieces  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  their  respective 
planets,  and  chess-players  are  even  invited  to  consult  Astrology  in 
adapting  their  moves  to  the  various  aspects. 

The  Sixth  Advantage  is  derived  from  the  preceding,  and  assigns  to 
each  piece,  according  to  the  planet  it  represents,  certain  physical  tem- 
peraments, as  the  Warm,  the  Cold,  the  Wet,  the  Dry,  answering  to  the 
four  principal  movements  of  Chess  (viz.,  the  Straight,  Oblique,  Mixed 
or  Knight’s,  and  the  Pawn’s  move).  This  system  is  extended  to  the 
beneficial  influence  of  chess  on  the  body,  prescribing  it  as  a cure  for 
various  ailings  of  a lighter  kind,  as  pains  in  the  head,  and  toothache, 
which  are  dissipated  by  the  amusement  of  play;  “and  no  illness  is 
more  grievous  than  hunger  and  thirst,  yet  both  these,  when  the  mind 
is  engaged  in  Chess,  are  no  longer  thought  of.” 

Advantage  Seventh.  “ In  obtaining  repose  for  the  soul.”  The 
Philosopher  says,  “ The  soul  hath  illnesses,  like  as  the  body  hath ; 
and  the  cure  of  these  last  is  known;  but  of  the  soul’s  illness  there  be 
also  many  kinds,  and  of  these  I will  mention  a few.  The  first  is 
Ignorance,  and  another  is  Disobedience  ; the  third  Haste  ; the  fourth, 
Cunning;  the  fifth,  Avarice;  sixth,  Tyranny;  seventh,  Lying;  the 
eighth,  Pride  ; the  ninth,  Deceit ; and  Deceit  is  of  two  kinds,  that 
which  deceiveth  others,  and  that  by  which  we  deceive  ourselves ; and 
the  tenth  is  Envy,  and  of  this  also  there  be  many  kinds;  and  there 
is  no  one  disorder  of  the  soul  greater  than  Ignorance,  for  it  is  the 
soul’s  death,  as  learning  is  its  life ; and  for  this  disease  is  Chess  an 
especial  cure,  since  there  is  no  way  by  which  men  arrive  more  speedily 
at  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  in  like  manner,  by  its  practice,  all  the 
faults  which  form  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  are  converted  into  their 
corresponding  virtues.  Thus,  ignorance  is  exchanged  for  learning, 
obstinacy  for  docility,  and  precipitation  for  patience;  rashness  for 
prudence,  lying  for  truth,  cowardice  for  bravery,  and  avarice  for  gene- 
rosity; tyranny  for  justice,  irreligion  for  piety,  deceitfulness  for  sin- 
cerity, hatred  for  affection,  enmity  for  friendship.” 

The  Eighth  may  be  called  a social  advantage  of  Chess,  bringing 
men  nearer  to  kings  and  nobles,  and  as  a cause  of  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship, and  also  as  a preventive  to  disputes  and  idleness  and  vain  pur- 
suits. 

“Advantage  the  Ninth  is  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  that 
wise  men  do  play  Chess;  and  to  those  who  object  that  foolish  men 
also  play  Chess,  and  though  constantly  engaged  in  it,  become  no  wiser, 
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it  may  be  answered,  that  the  distinction  between  wise  and  foolish  men 
in  playing  chess,  is  as  that  of  man  and  beast  in  eating  of  the  tree ; 
that  the  man  chooses  its  ripe  and  sweet  fruit,  while  the  beast  eats  but 
the  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  unripe  and  bitter  fruit ; and  so  it  is 
with  players  at  chess;  the  wise  man  plays  for  those  virtues  and  advan- 
tages which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  foolish  man  plays 
it  but  for  mere  sport  and  gambling,  and  regards  not  its  advantages  and 
virtues.  Thus  may  be  seen  one  man  who  breaks  the  stone  of  the 
fruit  and  eats  the  kernel,  while  another  will  even  skin  it  to  obtain  the 
innermost  part ; and  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  men  do  likewise.  One 
man  is  content  with  the  exterior  and  apparent  meaning  of  the  words, 
nor  seeks  its  hidden  sense;  and  this  is  the  man  who  eats  the  fruit  and 
throws  away  the  kernel.  Another  desires  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
secret  and  inmost  meaning,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  whole  benefit  of  it, 
and  he  is  like  unto  the  man  who  takes  out  the  very  oil  of  the  nut  and 
mixes  it  with  sugar,  and  makes  therewith  a precious  sweetmeat  which 
he  eats,  and  throws  away  the  rest.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  wise 
man  and  the  foolish  man  in  playing  Chess.” 

The  Tenth  and  last  Advantage  is  in  combining  war  with  sport, 
the  utile  with  the  clulce,  in  like  manner  as  other  philosophers  have  put 
moral  in  the  mouths  of  beasts  and  birds  and  reptiles,  and  encouraged 
the  love  of  virtue  and  inculcated  its  doctrines  by  allegorical  writings, 
such  as  the  Marzaban  Namah  and  Kalilah  wa  Dimnah,  under  the 
attractive  illusion  of  fable. 

All  these  so-called  Advantages  of  Chess  are  expounded  at  very 
great  length  in  the  original,  and  the  maxims  and  reasoning  are  all 
attributed  to  the  philosopher  or  wise  man  (Hakim)  who  invented  the 
Complete  Chess.  One  of  the  divisions  is  preceded  by  the  words  “ The 
Philosopher  again  presented  himself  and  said,”  by  which  he  might 
appear  to  be  explaining  the  beauties  of  his  invention  to  some  king  or 
patron  ; a favourite  medium  for  instruction  in  Eastern  apologue. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  valuable  section,  treating  of  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  larger  game.  This  portion  is  fortunately  complete 
to  a very  great  extent,  but  as  the  description  of  the  rules  partakes 
much  of  the  irregularity  of  other  parts  of  the  work,  it  seems  preferable 
to  reduce  its  details  to  a consistent  whole,  collecting  and  arranging  in 
a more  connected  form  all  the  particulars  which  are  supplied  in  the  less 
logical  distribution  of  the  original. 

The  Complete  Chess  is  played  with  fifty-six  pieces  on  a board  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  squares  in  ten  rows  of  eleven  each,  with  two  addi- 
tional squares,  making  in  all  a hundred  and  twelve.  “ The  Abridged 
Chess,”  observes  the  author,  “was  reduced  to  sixty-four  squares  and 
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thirty-two  pieces,  and  in  this  one  respect  more  than  in  any  other 
resembles  the  Complete  Chess,  the  alterations  generally  being  much 
for  the  worse.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  larger  hoard  is,  that  the 
king  is  in  the  midst  of  his  army  and  surrounded  by  his  owu  men,  and 
thus  is  more  protected  than  in  the  small  chess-board,  in  which  he 
must  be  nearer  one  side  than  the  other,  as  there  is  no  middle  to  eight.” 

Of  the  fifty-six  pieces  there  are  eleven  different  denominations. 
Each  side  has  twenty-eight  men,  viz.,  a King,  Wazir,  Ferzin,  two 
Zarafalis,  two  Dabbabalis,  two  Taliahs,  two  Horses,  two  Elephants, 
two  Camels,  two  Rukhs,  and  eleven  Pawns1. 

The  manner  of  placing  the  pieces  admits  of  a double  arrangement, 
distinguished,  according  to  a favourite  practice  in  Eastern  writers  of 
applying  grammatical  terms  to  all  systems,  into  the  Masculine  and 
Feminine  arrangement.  The  former  is  exhibited  by  a diagram  in  the 
manuscript,  from  which,  corrected  by  the  description  in  the  text,  it 
is  copied  on  the  annexed  plate.  The  Feminine  arrangement,  as 
described  also  in  the  work,  is  here  added  on  the  same  hoard,  though, 
naturally,  both  sides  would  he  placed  alike  for  playing.  Hyde  arranges 
them  quite  differently  in  his  plate,  which,  though  it  professes  to  he 
copied  from  a MS.  of  Arabshah’s  work,  may  be  presumed  to  be  incor- 
rect in  many  particulars,  as  it  docs  not  even  give  the  two  projecting 
squares,  but  only  a plain  square  figure.  The  board  is  also,  without 
authority,  augmented  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  squares. 

The  Moves  are  of  three  kinds,  the  Straight  (MustaKim),  Oblique 
(Muawwaj),  and  Mixed  (Murakkab).  A further  division,  according 
to  their  powers,  is  into  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  each  kind  of 
move  (Ibtida,  Wast,  and  Nikayat).  Thus,  the  Wazir,  Dabbabab,  and 
Rukli  are  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  that  is,  the  first,  second,  and 
third  degree  of  strength,  of  the  Straight  move.  The  Ferzin,  Pil,  and 
Taliah,  occupy  similar  places  in  the  Oblique  movement,  and  the  Asp, 
Jamal,  and  Zarafah,  form  the  like  gradation  of  the  Mixed. 


1 The  names  and  properties  of  these  pieces  are  fully  explained  by  Hyde ; also 
in  a small  work  called  the  History  of  Chess,  &c.,  pp.  90  to  121,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Lambe,  published  in  17G4,  and  again,  anonymously,  in  the  following  year. 

The  corruption  of  the  original  names  of  the  Chess-men  retained  in  the 
European  game,  occasions  a little  difficulty  in  referring  to  them  in  connection  with 
those  additional  pieces  for  which  there  is  no  such  familiar  translation.  To  call 
by  its  proper  name  of  Elephant,  the  Fi'l  (our  Bishop),  might  cause  it  to  be  con- 
founded with  our  Castle  (the  Rook,  or  Rukli),  frequently  imaged  in  our  sets  as  a 
castellated  Elephant.  Queen  is  also  a term  singularly  inappropriate  to  Eastern 
chess,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  it  in  the  expression  “ to  queen,”  in  the 
play  of  the  Pawns,  which  necessarily  introduces  the  name  of  Queen  for  the  piece 
itself.  I have  in  some  instances  united  the  terms  of  both  systems,  in  such  a 
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A more  particular  description  of  eacli  of  these  pieces  and  of  its 
rules  of  action  presents  some  difficulties,  but  what  is  gathered  from 
the  treatise  in  the  original  may  be  reduced  to  system  thus  : — 

The  Wazir  is  in  form  like  the  Ferzin.  It  moves  one  square  at  a 
time,  in  four  directions,  but  straight,  not  obliquely.  Thus,  if  it  desires 
to  move  on  a diagonal  square,  it  can  only  do  so  at  twice.  The  Ferzin 
cannot  go  on  more  than  half  the  squares  of  the  hoard,  but  the  Wazir, 
having  a straight  move,  can  be  placed  on  all  the  squares;  “which  shows 
the  great  honour  and  advantage  attached  to  rectitude  of  conduct.” 

The  Dabbabah  in  form  is  like  an  inkstand* 1  (Dawati),  six-sided, 
and  on  the  top  it  has  a knob,  as  an  inkstand  has.  There  are  two  of 
these  pieces  on  each  side,  whereas  of  Wazir  and  Ferzin  there  is  only 
one  on  each.  Its  move  is  like  that  of  the  Pil,  in  four  directions, 
but  straight  instead  of  diagonal,  and  it  has  the  same  advantage  over 
the  Pil,  its  corresponding  power  in  the  oblique  moving  pieces,  that  the 
Wazir  has  over  the  Ferzin,  viz.,  that  of  being  able  to  go  on  every 
square  of  the  board. 

Of  the  Rukh  it  is  said:-— “Its  form  and  movement  are  perfectly 
well  known,  and  it  has  the  same  advantages  as  those  already  men- 
tioned, that  is,  of  the  Straight  over  the  Oblique.” 

The  Ferzin  and  Pil  are  the  two  lower  powers  of  the  Oblique; 
“ their  move  is  well  known2.” 

manner,  however,  as  to  leave  them  still  intelligible  to  any  chess-player.  In 
describing  the  Complete  Chess,  I have  retained  all  through  its  proper  terms,  either 
in  Persian  or  English,  as  Horse  or  Asp  for  our  Knight,  Elephant  or  Pil  for  Bishop, 
Ferzin  for  Queen,  &c. ; but  where  merely  general  principles  are  discussed,  and  in 
the  explanation  of  Positions  in  the  Short  Game,  I have  used  the  terms  familiar 
to  European  players.  This  applies  also  to  the  names  for  the  greater  and  lesser 
form  of  board,  varying  with  the  works  quoted,  or  the  bearing  of  the  argument. 

1 Some  figures  of  Eastern  chessmen  are  exhibited  by  Hyde,  pp.  123-4,  which 
may  assist  the  comparison.  An  Oriental  inkstand  is  engraved  in  Herbin’s  Traitd 
de  Calligraphic,  4to. 

2 The  moves  described  in  the  MS.  as  “ well  known,”  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  the  corresponding  pieces  in  our  game.  The  piece  we  call  Queen 
moves  only  one  square  at  a time,  and  always  diagonally,  like  our  Bishop,  to  which 
consequently  it  is  inferior  in  power,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  weakest  on  the  board. 
The  Pfi,  or  Bishop,  moves  two  squares  diagonally,  but  commands  only  the  square 
to  which  he  plays,  and  not  the  intervening  square,  which  may  even  be  filled  by 
another  piece  without  affecting  the  move.  The  other  chess-men  have  the  same  power 
as  those  of  our  game,  except  that  the  Pawns  never  advance  more  than  one  square 
at  a time.  The  diagram,  fig.  1 in  pi.  ii.,  will  further  exemplify  the  moves. 

For  these  rules,  which  are  not  found  in  any  Oriental  treatise,  and  can  only 
be  obtained  from  an  attentive  examination  of  their  examples  of  games  and 
positions,  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Duncan  Forbes,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  varied  and  profound  literary  acquirements,  is  well  known  to  his 
friends  as  an  ingenious  and  accomplished  chess-player. 
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“ The  Tallali  in  form  is  like  the  Pil,  with  two  faces,  and  its  move 
is  like  that  of  the  Rukh ; for  it  can  go  from  one  end  of  the  hoard  to 
the  other,  in  the  manner  of  the  Pil  (that  is,  angularly) ; hut  it  cannot 
jump  over  any  piece,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  Rukh,  for  no  Nihayat 
(or  highest  power),  whether  Taliah,  Rukh,  or  Zarafah,  can  jump 
over  another  piece.”  The  Taliah’ s move  seems,  therefore,  that  of  our 
Bishop. 

Of  the  Mixed  moves,  that  of  the  Horse  is  known.  The  Jamal 
is  in  form  like  a camel,  with  a head  and  neck  and  hump,  hut  it  has 
no  forepaws  nor  hind  feet,  like  the  other  pieces;  and,  like  the  Pil,  it 
can  move  on  hut  few  of  the  squares. 

The  Zarafah,  which  is  the  highest  power  of  the  Mixed  move,  is  in 
form  like  the  Knight,  with  two  faces.  It  moves  in  eight  directions, 
like  the  Knight,  on  one  square,  but  has  not  the  move  of  the  Knight 
or  Jamal.  The  Knight’s  move  is  known,  and  the  Jamal  has  one 
square  more  than  it1. 

To  the  description  of  the  pieces  and  their  laws  of  movement  are 
appended,  in  the  original,  three  Conditions,  applying  only  to  the 
Nihayat,  or  last  power  of  each  move,  without  affecting  the  other  two 
in  each  class,  viz., — 

1st.  That  the  Rukh  (or  Straight  End)  can  move  like  its  Beginning 
and  Middle,  the  Wazir  and  Uahbabah,  and  lias  therefore  the  privilege 
of  using  every  possible  Straight  move. 

2nd.  The  Taliah  cannot  move  like  its  Beginning,  the  Ferzin,  hut 
may  move  like  its  Middle,  the  Elephant.  The  third  condition  is,  that 
the  Zarafah  cannot  move  like  its  Beginning,  the  Horse,  nor  like  its 
Middle,  the  Camel. 

The  Pawns  differ  materially  from  those  in  the  modern  game. 
They  seem  to  hear  the  form  of  the  pieces  they  severally  precede,  or 
rather,  probably,  a resemblance  to  it.  One  Pawn,  however,  has  the 
shape  of  a common  Chess-Pawn,  and  is  called  the  Original  Pawn 
(Piyadahi  Asl).  It  is  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  each  player  before 
his  Queen’s  Rook.  All  these  Pawns  move  straight  and  take  ob- 
liquely, as  ours  do,  but,  on  arriving  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
board,  obtain  the  rank  of  the  piece  to  which  they  belong,  and  not 
according  to  the  absurd  rule  (says  the  author)  of  Abridged  Chess, 


1 The  moves  of  the  Camel  and  Zarafah  present  difficulties  which  our  present 
resources  do  not  enable  us  to  explain.  The  Mixed  Move  evidently  resembles 
that  of  the  Knight,  as  combining  the  Straight  and  Oblique  movement,  and  the 
proportionate  strength  of  the  two  more  powerful  pieces  in  that  class  may  be  in- 
ferred to  be  the  privilege  of  clearing  a greater  number  of  squares,  but  to  what 
extent,  is  a subject  for  further  inquiry. 
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where  they  all  become  Ferzins;  “for,”  ho  says,  “what  is  more 
natural  or  just  than  that  men  should  occupy  the  station  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  that  the  son  of  a king  should  become  a king,  and  a 
general’s  son  attain  the  rank  of  general1?” 

Peculiar  privileges  attend  the  success  of  the  piece  called  Original 
Pawn  on  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  board.  Tt  does  not,  indeed, 
become  immediately  a Queen,  nor  does  it  assume  the  name  and 
functions  of  any  other  piece,  but  continues  to  be  a Pawn,  being  per- 
mitted, once  in  the  game,  to  remove  to  any  square  on  the  board 
where  it  may  be  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage  and  do  the  most 
injury  to  the  adversary,  as  by  attacking  two  pieces  at  once,  making 
what  is  termed  Pilbend,  or  Ferzinbend1;  and  it  would  appear  that 
if  there  be  a piece  on  the  square  it  desires  to  occupy,  that  piece 
may  be  removed,  and  the  privileged  Pawn  be  placed  there.  It  then 
continues  to  move  and  take  like  a Pawn,  and  when  it  again  arrives 
at  the  further  extremity,  it  is  again  allowable  to  do  with  it  as  before, 
and  it  is  then  called  King’s  Pawn.  Should  it  once  more  reach  the 
further  end,  it  is  called  Shah!  Masnua,  and  moves  as  a King.  In 
Ibn  Arabshah’s  description  of  the  pieces,  the  Original  Pawn  is  called 
Baidac  ul  Baidac,  Pawn’s  Pawn,  and  by  Hyde  translated  “ Pedes 
Peditis,  seu  Servus  servorum.”  The  powers  of  this  Original  Pawn 
have,  in  the  system  described  in  this  manuscript,  much  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  projecting  squares  in  the  board,  which  seem  intended 
as  places  of  refuge  for  the  King  when  in  distress,  so  that,  if  he  is  able 
to  retire  into  one  of  them,  he  escapes  further  danger,  and  draws  the 
game.  There  is  a short  chapter,  which  is  the  last  portion  in  this 
work  on  the  practice  of  the  Complete  Chess,  relating  to  the  Drawn 
game  and  its  varieties,  but,  as  the  rules  applying  to  it  are  rather  to  be 
gathered  from  general  observation,  it  will  be  preferable  to  discuss 
the  subject  separately,  when  we  consider  some  other  terms  of  the  art 
in  a later  section  of  this  essay. 

After  the  description  of  the  Great  or  Complete  Chess,  the  histo- 
rical argument  is  resumed,  and  the  reasons  given  for  its  abridgement 
and  alteration  in  India.  The  first  reason,  which  the  author  consi- 
ders preferable  to  the  other  two,  is  the  desire  of  an  Indian  king, 
named  Kaid2,  fond  of  war,  and  constantly  victorious,  till  there  re- 
mained no  kingdom  for  him  to  conquer.  As  a substitute  for  this 
royal  amusement,  his  vizir,  Sahsahah  ben  Dahir,  who  was  acquainted 

1 See  later,  where  these  terms  are  treated  of. 

5 A king  of  Camij,  of  this  name,  is  said  to  have  been  contemporary 

with  the  Alexander  the  Great  of  Persian  history. 
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with  the  Great  Chess  as  introduced  from  Persia,  abridged  it,  to 
diminish  its  difficulties,  and  presented  it  to  the  king.  Then  the  well- 
known  story  is  given  of  the  reward  asked  in  grain,  and  the  king’s 
admiration  of  the  wonders  of  geometrical  progression. 

The  second  story  is  also  of  an  Indian  king,  Fur  (Porus),  leaving 
as  heir  to  his  throne  a young  son,  who,  being  surrounded  by  enemies 
and  unskilled  in  war,  was  instructed  in  military  tactics  by  means  of 
Chess,  simplified  so  as  to  suit  his  juvenile  capacity. 

The  third,  as  the  narrator  observes,  is  the  account  given  in  the 
Shah  Namah,  of  a queen  who  had  two  sons,  Talhand  and  Gaw,  the 
elder  of  whom  is  killed  fighting  against  his  brother,  and  the  sad  news 
intimated  to  the  mother  by  the  words  “Shah  Mat”  (“  the  king  is 
dead”),  while  playing  Chess  with  her  minister.  This,  the  author 
says,  is  the  best  known  story,  but  prefers  the  other  two;  and  he  adds, 
that  some  have  assigned  one  or  other  of  these  reasons  as  being  those 
of  the  original  invention  of  the  game;  but  he  argues  that  in  that  case 
it  would  have  been  subsequent  to  its  abridgement,  for  that  all  agree 
that  Sahsahah  ben  Dahir  was  the  person  who  abridged  chess. 

The  next  chapter  is  entitled  “How  the  Abridged  Chess  came 
into  Persia,”  but  here,  unfortunately,  the  manuscript  is  again  de- 
fective, and  in  the  next  fragment,  which  seems  the  conclusion  of  the 
mutilated  chapter,  we  find  Nushirwan  playing  at  the  Abridged  Chess, 
which  he  has  just  received  in  its  modified  state. 

At  this  interesting  period  of  the  narrative  the  author,  rather 
abruptly,  proceeds  to  the  “ Description  of  the  Abridged  Game,”  com- 
mencing it  with  a chapter  on  the  respective  value  of  the  pieces; 
“because,”  he  says,  “until  this  is  properly  understood,  a man  cannot 
play  chess.”  The  calculation  is  ingeniously  made  in  money,  as  in 
some  of  our  treatises,  but  the  proportions  are  laid  down  with  much 
greater  nicety.  Thus,  after  stating  that  the  Rook  is  worth  one 
dirhem1,  the  Knight  four  danks,  the  Queen  half  a dirhem,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  two  danks  and  a half,  he  tells  us  the  Pawns,  one  with 
another,  are  valued  at  a single  dank,  but  that  the  side  Pawns,  as 
of  inferior  importance,  are  worth  only  half  a dank,  and  the  King’s 
and  Queen’s  Pawns  a dank  and  a half  each.  A distinction  also  is 
made  in  the  value  of  the  Bishoj>s,  that  on  the  Queen’s  side  being 
worth  more  than  the  other,  for  reasons  connected  with  Pilbend  and 
Ferzinbend,  requiring  further  illustration.  The  King  has  no  price,  or 


1 A Dirhem,  or  silver  piece,  in  Muhammedan  money,  is  usually  calculated  to 
be  worth  about  sixpence,  and  to  be  divided  into  four  Danks. 
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rather  is  beyond  price,  from  his  rank  and  station.  Here  the  subject 
is  again  interrupted  by  the  loss  of  a leaf  in  the  manuscript,  and  the 
next  chapter  is  on  the  “Degrees  of  Odds”  (Tarh),  or  the  advantage 
given  by  one  player  to  another.  A great  knowledge  of  the  game 
is  displayed  in  the  nicety  of  the  gradation,  ascending  from  the 
lowest  possible  odds  given,  to  the  highest  reasonably  asked.  The 
smallest  advantage  consists,  as  with  us,  in  having  the  first  move, 
which,  otherwise,  is  said  usually  to  be  decided  by  throwing  dice.  Next 
to  this,  and  a less  advantage  than  giving  a Pawn,  is  removing  the 
Knight’s  Pawn  and  placing  it  before  the  Rook’s  Pawn,  which  thus  be- 
comes doubled,  while  the  Knight  is  left  exposed.  This  is  considered 
as  giving  half  a Pawn.  Next  the  Rook’s  Pawn  is  given,  then  the 
Knight’s  Pawn,  then  the  Bishop’s  Pawn,  the  Queen’s  Pawn,  the 
King’s  Bishop,  the  Queen’s  Bishop,  the  Queen;  after  which  the  odds 
are  those  of  the  Queen  and  Pawn,  the  Knight,  the  Rook;  “and  the 
person  to  whom  both  Rook  and  Knight  are  given  as  odds,  they  do 
not  count  as  a chess-player,  for  the  Rooks  in  chess  are  as  the  two 
hands,  and  the  Knights  as  the  two  feet,  and  what  would  be  said  of 
the  bravery  of  him  who  would  fight  another  man  who  is  deprived 
of  a foot  or  an  arm,  or  who  should  propose  single  combat  on  the  terms 
of  his  adversary  having  one  leg  or  one  hand  bound,  with  which 
advantage  it  would  be  shameful  to  attack  him,  and  victory  itself  be 
inglorious?” 

In  this  part  of  the  work  I am  inclined  to  place  the  paintings,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  inspect  the 
manuscript  itself,  although  the  more  natural  arrangement  would  seem 
to  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  volume.  On  the  reverse 
of  the  last  painting  is  the  commencement  of  a chapter  on  drawn 
games  (BabT  Camilla)  which,  besides  that  it  recapitulates  many  of 
the  subjects  already  discussed,  could  not  possibly,  from  its  contents,  be 
supposed  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  work. 

Cairn  is  described  as  a drawn  game,  or  situation  in  which  neither 
party  can  win,  from  the  equality  of  the  pieces  opposed  to  each  other 
at  the  end,  and  the  requisite  proportion  of  forces  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a Draw  is  accurately  stated.  A term  called  Ira,  which 
includes  our  varieties  of  Check  by  Discovery,  Double  Check,  &c., 
is  explained  on  another  fragment,  and  this,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  I infer,  is  to  be  considered  the  last  leaf  of  the  present 
contents. 

With  respect  to  the  age  of  the  manuscript,  it  may  be  assumed  to 
be  at  least  five  hundred  years  old,  both  from  the  character  and  from 
some  peculiarities  of  orthography,  but  the  style  claims  a much  higher 
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degree  of  antiquity  for  tlie  work  itself1.  The  paintings  are  well 
worthy  of  attention  for  their  execution  and  subject.  They  are  sixty- 
two  in  number,  and  illustrate  so  many  celebrated  positions  either  for 
mates  or  for  drawn  games,  though  the  first  four  are  rather  openings. 
These  are  called  Halili,  Janali,  Mujannahi  Temam,  and  Muallac, 
terms,  the  application  of  which  I shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  later 
from  other  sources.  With  the  exception  of  these,  and  another  open- 
ing called  Muwassat,  and  one  position  which  is  not  distinguished  by 
its  title,  the  various  mates  and  drawn  games  are  all  referred  to  the 
players  to  whom  they  severally  occurred.  The  names  of  twenty 
different  chess-players,  from  all  countries  known  to  the  East,  appear 
among  the  authors  of  these  games;  Khalil  of  Misr  (Egypt);  Adali 
of  Rum  (or  Rumelia),  Farazdac  Yuuani,  a Greek;  Rabrab  Khatai, 
the  Khalif  Mutasim,  Osman  of  Damascus,  and  Abiil  Fatli  of  Hin- 
dustan. All  the  others,  whose  country  is  designated,  are  Persians  of 
different  provinces.  Two  of  these  names  explain  the  meaning  of 
terms  occurring  in  the  Arabic  work  quoted  by  Hyde,  in  which  are 
mentioned  the  positions  called  Adali  and  Rabrab.  The  first  he  trans- 
lates2 “ The  Equal  Position,”  and  the  other  is  interpreted  by  him  as 
“ The  Herd  of  Wild  Oxen.”  They  are  evidently  named  after  their 
authors,  Adali  of  Rum,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  chess-players  and 
writers  on  tlie  game,  who  is  much  quoted  in  a work  noticed  later,  and 
Rabrab,  apparently  a native  of  Chinese  Tartary,  of  whom  two  positions 
are  given  in  these  paintings,  and  several  also  occur  in  other  places. 
After  these  two  names,  and  that  of  the  Khalif  Mutasim,  to  whom 
two  positions  are  ascribed,  tlie  only  personage  of  whom  we  have  any 
historical  account  is  Kliajah  Ali  Shatranji,  so  called  from  his  celebrity 
in  connection  with  the  game.  He  was  also  a distinguished  poet,  a 
native  of  Mawarannelir,  and  his  life  is  given  in  many  of  the  native 
biographies,  or  Tazkirahs,  with  selections  from  his  poetry,  in  which, 
however,  we  do  not  find  any  illustrations  of  the  game  to  which  he  owes 
his  surname,  nor  do  the  memoirs  of  him  intimate  his  skill  further  than 
by  the  metaphorical  allusions  to  Chess,  by  which,  in  some  authors,  his 
life  is  prefaced.  Another  player,  called  Shatranji,  or  the  C/iess- 


1 A1  Rdzi,  quoted  in  the  preface,  died  a.h.  310  or  320  = a.d.  922  or  932, 
which  date  is  the  only  limit  we  can  assign  to  the  age  of  the  MS. 
s De  situ  lusuum,  p.  135.  “ (Thenia)  Primum  vocatur 

x!  ^ 1 Thema  Adali,  i.e.  icquale,  eo  quod  Lusori  incidat 

cum  requali.”  Tage  130,  “ Octavum  vocatur  i «_>*.*£./.< s Thema  A1 

Rabrab,  i.e.  Agmeu  bourn  sylvestrium.” 
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'player,  to  denote  liis  excellence  in  the  game,  is  found  in  this  list  as  the 
author  of  several  positions,  but  the  name  itself  is  difficult  to  determine 
from  the  manuscript.  None  of  the  other  personages  are  distinguished 
by  titles  or  particulars  sufficiently  precise  to  fix  their  identity. 

The  following  list  exhibits  their  names,  with  the  exception  of  one 
which  is  not  deciphered  with  certainty,  and  the  figures  denote  the 
proportion  in  which  each  has  contributed  to  the  Positions  and 


Openings : — 

<Sj.A&s3  J-aAA- 
J cl 

Jelaluddin  of  Nakhjawan.  1. 
Khalil  of  Misr  (Egypt).  1. 

Adali  Rumi  (probably  Greek).  5. 

Farazdac  Yunani  (Greek  of  Asia 
Minor).  7. 

vyVj 

Rabrab  of  Khatay  (Chinese  Tartary).  2. 

^ ^ ^ y 

Khajah  Ali  Shatranji,  already  noticed, 
18;  also  another  player,  called  Sha- 
tranji, whose  name  appears  to  be 
Surkh(l)  ( £)■*#),  5. 

Khajah  Masud  of  Tabriz.  2. 

Mahmud  of  Kirruan.  2. 

Osman  of  Damascus.  1. 

The  Khalif  Mutasim  (who  reigned 
from  a.h.  S33  to  842).  2. 

Khattab  of  Irac.  1. 

^ \ ONA.C 

Abdullah  of  Kharizm.  2. 

Muhammed  of  Kazrun.  2. 

<j  2 ^C5J  \ yj  \ 

Shams  of  Kirman.  1. 

Haji  Nizam  of  Shiraz.  2. 

Abul  Fath  of  Hindustan.  2. 

Beliauddin  and  Jemaluddin,  both  of 

Shiraz,  and  a player  of  Misr  (Egypt), 

whose  name  appears  to  be  Farun 
each  !• 

VOL,  XIII. 
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The  Persian  MS.  of  the  Museum1  is  an  interesting  little  treatise, 
compiled  by  one  Muhammed  Ben  Husamuddaulali  for  the  Emperor 
Humayun,  chiefly  from  an  Arabic  work,  A1  Manhaj  fi  ilmiT  Shatranj2, 
or  the  “ Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  Chess,’’  by  Abu  Muhammed 
ben  Omar  Kajina.  Though  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Short  Game, 
it  gives  more  practical  views  on  each  division  of  the  subject  than 
any  other  native  work  we  possess. 

This  MS.  contains  sixty-two  leaves,  numbering  ten  lines  to  a page. 
The  first  ten  pages  are  Preface,  commencing  with  the  praise  of  the 
Deity  under  his  different  attributes,  with  ingenious  applications  to  the 
terms  of  the  game  of  Chess. 

The  author  then  states  his  work  to  be  a “Description  of  Chess  and 
its  advantages,  with  the  reason  of  its  invention,  and  a relation  of  say- 
ings in  regard  to  its  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness;”  in  regard  to  its 
being  unlawful,  because  all  games  are  equally  forbidden3,  and  because 
those  who  play  Chess  are  constantly  absorbed  in  it,  and  indulge  in 
swearing,  and  neglect  prayer  and  other  duties;  while  in  favour  of  its 
being  lawful  are  cited  the  examples  of  many  of  the  Companions  and 
Followers  of  the  Prophet,  who  have  either  played  chess,  or  have  seen 
others  play,  and  not  forbidden  it.  “ In  truth,”  says  the  author, 
“Chess  was  not  invented  for  sport,  but  for  a higher  object  and  with 
sounder  views,  and  its  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  depends  on  the 
intention.”  This  opinion  he  supports  by  arguments  similar  to  those 
already  exhibited  in  the  analysis  of  the  last  work,  and  apparently 
copied  and  abridged  from  it : “ And  at  all  times,  powerful  and  illus- 
trious kings  and  sultans  have  been  inclined  to  chess-play,  and  have 
enjoined  the  composition  of  works  for  teaching  it.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  easy  to  effect,  as  it  is  a science  without  limit  of  perfec- 
tion, or  fixed  bounds,  but  each  one  of  its  professors  has  laboured 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  skill,  and  has  composed  a short 
treatise  on  it,  such  as  Ustad  Adali,  and  Abu  Bekr  A1  Suli,  and  Abul 
Muzaffar  Lejlaj,  and  other  celebrated  masters.”  This  leads  the 
author  to  the  subject  of  his  own  book  and  its  abridgement  from  the 
Manhaj,  as  already  mentioned,  of  which  he  has  retained,  he  says,  all 
the  original  matter,  with  many  additions  of  his  own,  and  omitted 
only  a few  of  the  Arabic  chapters,  containing  some  Casidahs  on  Chess, 
or  otherwise  not  immediately  relating  to  the  game.  The  table  of 
contents  is  thus  given  : — 


1 Presented  by  Major  Yule,  and  numbered  151. 

— — I—  * 1 1 i ■ ' ..*.J 
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Ch.  I.  An  account  of  some  of  the  Companions  and  Followers  of 
the  Prophet,  who  played  Chess. 

Ch.  II.  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  Chess,  and  on 
its  benefits. 

Ch.  Ill,  Some  other  advantages  of  Chess. 

Ch.  IV.  Of  the  inventor  and  invention  of  the  squares  at  Chess. 

Ch.  V.  Derivation  of  the  terms  used  in  the  game. 

Ch.  VI.  On  the  practice  of  politeness  in  Chess-play. 

Ch.  VII.  Advice  to  Chess  players. 

Ch.  VIII.  On  the  knowledge  of  the  end  of  the  game,  whether  it 
is  won  or  drawn. 

Ch.  IX.  On  opening  the  game. 

Ch.  X.  On  some  amusing  games  which  have  been  played. 

Cli.  XI.  Positions  and  their  explanation. 

Ch.  XII.  On  playing  Chess  without  seeing  the  board. 

The  first  chapter  exhibits  the  names  of  Companions  and  Followers 
of  the  Prophet,  and  other  holy  personages  of  Islam,  as  the  Imam 
Jafar  Sadie,  Shabi,  Hasan  Basri,  Said  ben  Jubair,  &c.,  all  more  or  less 
affording  support  to  chess-play  by  their  presence  or  favourable 
opinion,  and  some  even  by  their  practice  of  it,  as  Abdullah  Masud; 
of  Sharr  ben  Sad,  who  had  a son  possessing  great  skill  in  the 
game,  and  who  one  night  seeing  the  Prophet  in  a dream,  asked  him 
concerning  its  lawfulness,  and  received  for  answer,  that  “ there  was  no 
harm  in  it.”  One  of  the  Shaikhs  of  Medinah  reported  Said  ben  al 
Musaiab  to  have  looked  on  while  chess  was  playing,  and  even  to 
have  given  advice;  “ Take  with  the  Rukh.”  Omar  al  Khattab  said, 

“ There  is  no  harm  in  it,  it  is  a reminiscence  of  war.”  Lastly, 
Ali’s  inquiry  concerning  chess  play  is  recorded,  the  story  of  which  is 
well  known1. 

The  Advantages  related  in  the  2nd  chapter  are  chiefly  in  reference 
to  wisdom,  and  are  denied  to  Nerd,  as  being  a more  frivolous  pastime 
and  subject  to  contention. 

In  Chapter  3rd  is  related  a cure  performed  by  means  of  chess,  by 
Biicrat  (Hippocrates),  on  a king  who  had  diarrhoea;  and  a saying 
of  Jalinus  (Galen),  in  favour  of  Chess,  as  the  most  efficient  remedy 
in  cases  of  erysipelas.  It  describes  also  a mode  of  calculating  by 
means  of  the  squares  of  Chess,  which  for  this  pun-pose  are  to  be  aug- 
mented by  one  row,  making  them  nine  by  eight.  The  calculation  is 


C 2 


Hyde,  p.  40.  Cap.  An  Shahiludium  sit  licitum. 
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to  be  noted  by  placing  a tamarind  stone  on  the  square  which  marks 
the  product. 

As  the  reason  for  the  invention  of  Chess,  we  have  in  chapter  4 the 
usual  story,  that  an  Indian  king  desired  his  wise  men  to  arrange  a game 
representing  the  tactics  of  war,  and  that  when  all  others  were  at  a 
loss,  Sisah  (,**-**5)  ben  Dahir  al  Hindi  invented  Chess  and  presented 
the  board;  after  which  the  reward  was  claimed  in  grain,  &c.  Another 
story  is,  that  fourteen  Indian  sages,  after  great  trouble,  invented  it  for 
the  monarch  of  that  time;  another,  that  it  was  first  arranged  in  the 
time  of  Edris  the  Prophet.  The  geometrical  progression  of  the  sixty- 
four  squares,  on  the  plan  of  the  grain  already  alluded  to,  is  computed 
here  at  full  length,  commencing  with  a Dirhem  on  the  first  square,  and 
amounting  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  times  the  size  of  the  whole 
globe  in  gold. 

Chapter  5th  quotes  Sliatranj  as  written  either  with  S or  Sb,  and 
with  i,  or  a,  and  says  that  Jurairi  whites  it  with  i. 

Various  etymologies  are  also  proposed  for  the  word  Shatranj  or 
Satranj;  Satrdn,  two  rows  (of  men),  or  Shatran,  the  two  sides  or 
halves  (of  the  board),  white  and  red;  Shask  rang,  the  six  kinds  of  men ; 
Sad  ranj  (a  hundred  cares),  from  its  great  anxiety  and  difficulty;  Sad 
ranj  (or  properly,  Saddi  ranj),  “ dispelling  grief,”  and  because  it  was 
invented  to  console  the  queen  who  lost  her  son  (p.  14),  and  hence,  we 
are  told,  the  Ferzin  is  placed  by  the  King’s  side  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  him. 

There  follows  a long  digression,  in  which  Ferzin  is  said  to  be  the 
Hinduwi  for  Queen.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  describes  the 
position  of  the  pieces,  and  the  reason  for  so  placing  them.  Among 
others,  the  origin  of  the  Rukh  is  given,  which  will  be  better  quoted 
in  another  place;  also  the  value  of  the  pieces,  which  it  might  be 
well  to  compare  with  the  same  subject  in  other  Eastern  treatises. 

Ch.  5th.  “ On  the  rules  of  politeness  in  Chess,”  which  are  here 
laid  down  with  very  great  exactness,  commencing  even  at  the  placing 
of  the  board  and  men.  “He  who  is  lowest  in  rank  is  to  spread  the 
board  and  pour  out  the  men  on  it,  and  then  wait  patiently  till  his 
superior  has  made  his  choice;  then,  he  who  is  inferior  may  take  his 
own  men  and  place  all  of  them  except  the  Kiug,  and  when  the  senior 
in  rank  has  placed  his  own  King,  he  may  also  place  his,  opposite  to  it. 
If  of  equal  rank,  whichever  first  gets  the  men  may  place  them,”  &c. 

The  stronger  player  is  recommended  to  give  fair  odds,  so  as  to 
make  the  game  equal,  without  which  there  would  be  no  pleasure. 

Rule  3 recommends  the  observance  of  politeness,  both  in  question 
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and  answer,  and  in  reproof,  and  to  avoid  all  foolish  talk  and 
ribaldry. 

4.  Enjoins  any  third  person  present  to  keep  silence  while  looking 
on,  and  to  abstain  from  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  game,  or  from 
advice  to  the  players. 

5.  Cautions  an  inferior,  or  servant  playing  with  a superior  in 
rank,  or  with  his  master,  not  wilfully  to  neglect  the  game,  make  his 
moves  carelessly,  nor  underplay  himself  that  his  senior  may  win,  and 
gives  anecdotes  of  the  Khalifs  Mamun  and  Walid  Abdul  Malik 
Merwan  severely  reproving  their  courtiers  for  such  ill-placed  obse- 
quiousness. 

“ They  say,  the  Khalif  Mamun  was  one  day  playing  with  one  of 
his  courtiers,  who  moved  negligently  and  in  a careless  manner.  The 
Khalif  perceived  it  and  got  wroth,  and  turned  over  the  board  and 
men,  and  said,  ‘ He  wants  to  deceive  me  and  to  practise  on  my  under- 
standing;’ and  he  vowed  an  oath  that  this  person  should  never  play 
with  him  again.”  In  like  manner,  it  is  related  of  Walid  ben  Abdul 
Malik  ben  Merwan,  that  on  an  occasion  when  one  of  his  courtiers, 
who  used  to  play  with  him  negligently  at  chess,  omitted  to  follow  the 
proper  rules  of  the  game,  the  Khalif  struck  him  a blow  with  the 
Ferzin  (or  Queen)  which  broke  his  head,  saying,  “ Woe  unto  thee  ! art 
thou  playing  chess,  and  art  thou  in  thy  senses?” 

Chapter  7th  gives  advice  to  players  in  the  conduct  of  their  game, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  rules,  commencing  by  a 
recommendation  not  to  play  when  the  mind  is  engaged  with  other 
objects,  nor  when  the  stomach  is  full  after  a meal,  neither  when  over- 
come by  hunger;  nor  on  the  day  of  taking  a bath;  nor,  in  general, 
while  suffering  under  any  pain,  bodily  or  mental.  Of  the  rules  which 
follow,  on  the  practical  conduct  of  the  game,  some  apply  peculiarly 
to  the  tactics  of  Eastern  Chess,  but  others  are  similar  to  our  own. 
A few  of  those  in  the  original  are  omitted,  being  of  little  importance, 
and  others  condensed,  to  avoid  repetition. 

The  usual  advice  is  given  to  play  with  care ; to  avoid  hurried 
moves;  to  look  well  over  the  pieces  ; to  be  on  guard  against  “check 
by  discovery”  (Ira),  and  to  beware  of  the  Bishop’s  range1 ; to  keep  the 
King  always  on  the  Queen’s  2nd,  and  to  take  great  care  of  your  own 
Bishops,  especially  the  King’s,  for  that  is  the  Fill  Cairn2. 


Verse,  probably  a quotation. 


2 J'-'i  Apparently  one  of  the  Bishops  of  greater  value  in  drawing  the 

game  at  the  end;  but  I am  unable  to  explain  the  reason. 
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“ Be  careful  in  playing  the  Pawns  at  the  commencement,  that 
your  adversary  may  not  pass  them  and  complete  his  opening. 

“Open  the  game  on  the  King’s  side  and  not  on  the  Queen’s.  If 
possible,  do  not  advance  the  King’s  Pawn  more  than  one  square, 
unless  the  Queen’s  Pawn  be  with  it,  in  order  that  it  may  go  to  queen 
at  the  end. 

“ Endeavour  to  effect  even  exchanges. 

A rule  here  states  at  some  length  the  best  and  worst  places  for 
each  piece  to  stand  on.  “ The  corner  is  the  worst  for  all  the  pieces, 
as  affording  least  range,  except  for  the  Rook.” 

“Avoid  choking  up  your  King,  and  be  cautious  of  exposing  him  to 
a discovered  check.  Beware  also  of  his  being  approached  hy  any  of 
your  adversary’s  strong  pieces,  as  the  Knight  or  the  Rook. 

“Should  you  be  able  to  exchange  a Bishop  for  two  Pawns,  do  not 
fear  to  do  so,  though  a Bishop  is  better  than  one  Pawn,  unless  the 
Pawn  be  able  to  queen.  Next  to  the  centre  Pawns,  the  best  is  the 
King’s  Knight’s  Pawn. 

“Commence  as  your  adversary  does,  and  if  he  plays  his  King’s 
Rook’s  Pawn,  play  the  same;  and  by  all  means  take  care  of  your 
King’s  and  Queen’s  Pawns,  for  these  two  are  better  than  a Knight, 
as  some  say,  and  by  all  are  allowed  to  be  better  than  a Queen. 

“Avoid  equally  stinginess  and  too  great  generosity  in  your  game 
(in  exchanging),  and  use  caution  and  foresight;  neither  be  alarmed, 
should  your  adversary  take  a man  gratis,  but  rather  consider  how 
the  game  may  still  be  won,  or  drawn.” 

Directions  are  given,  some  unimportant  and  some  not  very 
plain,  describing  the  best  mode  of  clearing  a crowded  board,  and  of 
freeing  the  King  when  blocked  up,  and  concluding  with  the  following 
among  others  from  A1  Suli,  respecting  the  best  side  to  open  and  to 
finish  the  game,  viz.,  to  commence  the  opening  on  the  sides,  and  to 
finish  the  game  from  the  King’s  side,  and  that  towards  the  end  the 
best  play  is  that  of  the  Rook.  “ It  is  related,  that  in  India  there 
was  a player  who  during  forty  years  never  had  a Pawn  taken  from 
him  gratis;”  but  the  author  observes,  “we  have  never  beheld  success 
like  this.” 

Chapter  8th  is  on  the  relative  force  of  combined  pieces,  and  of 
those  which,  when  opposed  to  each  other,  produce  a drawn  game. 
The  instructions  are  rather  complicated,  calculating  the  equivalent 
even  of  four  Queens  at  once,  and  in  our  imperfect  state  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  Eastern  system,  do  not 
present  much  utility. 

“On  the  opening  of  the  game,  which  they  call  Tabiah 
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and  on  the  different  kinds  of  Tabiahs  -which  professors  have  in- 
vented,” the  subject  of  Chapter  9,  was  intended  to  be  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  of  which  eight  are  sketched  in  the  MS.  Six,  however,  are 
blank,  and  the  only  two  which  are  filled  up  and  accompanied  by 
description,  do  not  seem  properly  to  be  openings.  These  Tabiahs,  or 
openings,  are  said  to  be  named  after  the  players  who  invented  them, 
but  none  of  the  names  are  given. 

The  “Amusing  Games”  contained  in  the  10th  Chapter,  are  similar 
to  the  contents  of  a chapter  in  another  treatise  described  p.  30. 

Chapter  1 1th,  on  Mansubahs,  or  Positions,  gives  forty-two  diagrams, 
each,  with  the  explanation,  occupying  a page.  There  are  examples 
of  all  kinds,  games  won  and  drawn,  &c.  Amongst  them  appears  the 
celebrated  position  called  Dilaram’s  Mate. 

“ Red  plays  and  wins.” 

“ Red  gives  check  with  his  Rook,  on  the  Black  King’s  Rook’s 
square.  King  takes  the  Rook.  Red  removes  Bishop1  to  his  5th 
and  discovers  check  from  Rook.  Black  King  to  his  Knight’s  square. 
Rook  gives  check  on  Black  Rook’s  square.  King  takes  the  Rook. 
The  Pawn  advances  and  checks.  King  to  his  Knight’s  square. 
Red  Knight  to  Black  King’s  Rook’s  3rd,  mates.”  (See  pi.  III.  fig.  1.) 

These  directions  were  more  concisely  given  by  Dilaram  herself  in 
two  lines  of  verse  : 

“ O King,  sacrifice  your  two  Koolcs  and  not  DilSrdm; 

Advance  the  Bishop  and  Pawn,  and  checkmate  with  the  Knight2 3.” 

Chapter  12th  and  last,  is  on  the  art  of  playing  without  seeing  the 
board,  a degree  of  skill  once  considered  the  exclusive  acquirement  of 
the  celebrated  Philidor,  but  since  exercised  by  the  most  distinguished 
French  player  of  modern  times,  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  and  now 
frequently  exhibited,  and  even  taught  on  system  by  many  professors 
of  the  game.  Similar  instances  of  skill  in  Arabian  players  are 


1 Jumping  over  the  Knight,  according  to  the  Eastern  game.  Dilaram’s  Mate 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  G.  Walker  in  the  Palamede,  and  in  some  other  Chess 
periodicals,  but  I am  unable  to  state  from  what  original  Persian  source. 

By  making  the  mask  with  the  Knight  on  the  Rook’s  2nd,  the  Bishop  being 
already  placed  on  his  own  5th,  this  game  may  be  accommodated  to  the  European 
system;  the  play  will  then  be  (2nd  move)  Kn.  to  his  4th,  disc,  eh.;  the  remaining 
moves  as  before.  Another  piece  or  pawn,  of  either  colour,  must  also  be  placed 
on  Black  K’s  3d,  otherwise  there  would  be  Mate  on  the  move. 

2 

3 3^ 
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quoted  by  Hyde,  but  none  that  can  at  all  compete  with  those  related 
in  this  Persian  work,  though  all  of  them  far  exceed  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  that  branch  of  the  art  has  yet 
arrived  in  modern  European  chess-play;  thus  verifying  the  proverb 
so  often  exemplified,  that  “there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  and 
showing  that  whatever  wonders  have  been  produced  by  mechanical 
science  in  the  civilization  or  demoralization  of  mankind,  mere  intel- 
lectual powers  have  accomplished  in  other  nations,  and  in  earlier 
times,  almost  every  degree  of  skill  which  the  supposed  improvement 
of  the  present  age  seems  to  claim  as  an  undivided  right. 

Practical  directions  for  the  blindfold  game  are  given  in  this 
chapter,  which  commence  by  instructing  the  player  in  the  names  of 
the  squares  of  the  board,  so  as  to  be  able  to  understand  what  may  be 
announced  to  him  as  his  adversary’s  play,  and  to  direct  the  movement 
of  his  own  pieces.  He  is  therefore  to  picture  to  himself  the  board  as 
divided  first  into  two  opposite  sides,  and  then  each  side  into  halves, 
those  of  the  King  and  the  Queen,  so  that  when  his  NaYb,  or  deputy, 
announces  that  “such  a Knight  has  been  played  to  the  2nd  of  the 
Queen’s  Rook,”  or  “the  Queen  to  the  King’s  Bishop’s  3rd,”  he  may 
immediately  understand  its  effect  on  the  position  of  the  game.  This 
mode  of  playing,  however,  is  not  recommended  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  a powerful  memory  with  great  reflection  and  perseverance, 
“ without  which  no  man  can  play  blindfold.”  Then  follow  more 
detailed  instructions  for  calling  the  moves  and  playing  them,  and 
there  is  a diagram  to  assist  the  study,  numbered  according  to  tlie 
names  of  the  pieces  and  squares.  There  is  also  another  diagram, 
blank,  said  to  be  for  “the  ending  of  the  game,”  but  in  its  state  in 
this  MS.  it  of  course  admits  of  no  explanation. 

The  chapter  is  concluded  by  the  author’s  observation,  that  some 
have  arrived  to  such  a degree  of  perfection  as  to  have  played 
blindfold  at  four  or  five  boards  at  a time,  nor  to  have  made  a 
mistake  in  any  of  the  games,  and  to  have  recited  poetry  during 
the  match;  and  he  adds,  “I  have  seen  it  written  in  a book,  that  a 
certain  person  played  in  this  manner  at  ten  boards  at  once,  and 
gained  all  the  games,  and  even  corrected  his  adversaries  when  a 
mistake  was  made.” 

The  MS.  was  copied  in  Rabia,  of  the  year  1021  (=a.d.  1612),  by 
one  Asahli  al  Kirmani. 

The  term  Gbai'b,  or  Ghai'banah,  to  express  playing  blindfold,  or 
without  looking  at  the  board,  in  distinction  from  Hazir,  or  Haziranab, 
the  usual  mode  of  play,  restores  the  text  in  the  passage  of  Arabshah, 
where  Manger  has  proposed  Al  Ghalib  for  the  Al  Gbai'b  of  the 
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edition  of  Golius1:  “And  Ali  sat  down  and  played  alghuib,  absent, 
that  is,  blindfold,  or  without  seeing  the  board;”  not,  according  to 
Manger’s  emendation,  alghalib,  victorious,  an  epithet  which  would  be 
prematurely  applied  to  one  sitting  down  to  chess,  the  event  being 
uncertain  till  he  rose. 

The  Arabic  treatise  contained  in  the  British  Museum  Library  is 
named  A1  Shatranj  ul  Basri,  Basrian  Chess,  from  Hasan  al  Basri,  its 
author.  The  full  title  of  the  work  is  “ The  Book  of  Chess,  its  posi- 
tions and  beauties.”  The  copy  was  made  in  the  655th  year  of  the 
Hijrah  (=  a.d.  1257),  and  the  work  itself  may  be  assumed  to  be  much 
older.  Its  object  was  to  instruct  the  uninitiated  in  chess,  in  which, 
the  author  says,  the  greatest  monarchs  have  delighted,  and  have 
made  it,  with  other  sciences,  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction  of 
their  sons.  The  division  prescribed  by  the  author  is  into  “Positions 
specially  connected  with  Check,  Positions  not  so  connected,  a Chapter 
on  Drawn  Games,  and  a Supplement  of  select  and  elegant  moves.” 
These  are  illustrated  by  very  numerous  diagrams,  with  the  mode  of 
play  in  each  explained  at  full  length.  There  is  also  a preface,  or 
rather  what  might  be  considered  the  introductory  part  of  the  work, 
occupying  the  first  twenty  pages,  the  remainder  being  a sort  of 
praxis.  This  introduction  commences  with  traditions  on  the  law- 
fulness and  unlawfulness  of  the  game,  and  an  imposing  array  is 
exhibited  of  examples  of  its  practice  or  permission  by  men  of  the 
most  undoubted  orthodoxy.  They  are  paraded  with  the  same 
gravity  and  in  the  same  solemnity  of  procession  as  in  all  other  more 
serious  questions  of  Hadis,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  anecdote 
embodies  only  a very  trifling  incident  in  connexion  with  the  subject, 
citing  even  instances  of  doctors  and  divines  saluting  or  returning  the 
salute  of  those  who  played,  or  merely  looking  on  at  chess-play,  as  a 
testimony  at  least  of  their  acquiescence  in  its  harmlessness.  There  is 
much  acuteness  in  the  arguments  by  which  the  author  labours  to  remove 

^ ^ Tlie  note  in  Manger’s  edition,  Yol.  II.  p.  877,  adds, 

“ Mendose  in  Gol.  Ed.  prostat  (_oLd!  Ali  ludebat  absens,  quod  turbat,  pro 
*— Ali  victoriosus,  qui  uunquam  in  ludo  succumberat.”  Manger,  there- 
fore, translates  the  passage,  “ Ludebat  Ali  ille  victor  cum  duobus  simul  adver- 
sariis,  et  monstrabat,  cum  moveret,  quantus  esset  solus  adversus  duos.” 


a “move,”  but  “advantage  given;”  a meaning  not  in  our  Dictionaries,  and 
overlooked  by  Manger  in  another  passage,  p.  874,  1.  7. 


is  also  badly  rendered  here  “cum  moveret;”  Tarh  signifying  not 
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tbe  objections  which  attach  to  chess  in  common  with  all  other  games 
prohibited  by  Coranic  precept.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  his 
ingenious  reasoning.  “If,”  says  the  casuist,  “a  man  be  so  engrossed 
in  the  study  of  law,  theology,  or  even  of  the  holy  Coran  itself,  as  to 
neglect  prayer,  the  offence  is  great,  but  consisteth  in  the  neglect  of  a 
duty,  not  in  the  cause,  for  who  shall  say  the  study  of  the  Coran  is 
unlawful?  Or  should  he  be  so  absorbed  in  private  prayer  as  not  to 
observe  the  fixed  times  of  public  worship,  he  offendeth  also,  but  by 
neglect,  not  by  exceeding  in  private  devotion,  which  last  also  is  to 
be  commended;  and  in  like  manner  Chess  may  be  pronounced  lawful 
and  innocent  unless  it  interfere  with  other  more  important  duties,  and 
even  then  it  is  the  neglect  itself,  and  not  the  cause  of  neglect,  which 
is  to  be  condemned.”  It  may  be  suspected  that  these  worthies  of  the 
Maliammedan  faith  were  anxious  to  protect  by  their  dogmas  an 
amusement  which  they  felt  irresistible  in  its  attractions,  and  that  the 
logic  bestowed  on  chess-play  resembles  the  quibbles  in  defence  of 
wine-drinking,  the  evasive  Fetwas  concerning  the  use  of  coffee  and 
tobacco,  and  the  overstrained  application  of  Sufi  symbolism  to  the 
sensuality  of  some  of  their  favourite  poets. 

The  first  few  pages  are  occupied  with  this  discussion.  At  page  6 
the  invention  of  the  game  is  treated  of,  but  the  account  is  confined  to 
the  usual  story  of  Susah  ben  Dahir  (thus  written),  and  a sick  king  to 
whom  lie  presented  the  board,  receiving  his  reward  in  proportion  to 
the  progression  of  the  squares,  &c.  A comparison  between  Nerd  and 
Chess  follows,  frequent  in  works  on  this  subject,  and,  after  it,  the 
philosophical  arrangement  observed  in  the  places  and  powers  of  the 
different  pieces.  The  remaining  part  of  the  introduction  touches  on 
most  of  the  subjects  already  more  fully  discussed  in  the  preceding 
Persian  treatise,  exhibiting  little  novelty,  except  that,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  players  into  classes,  two  new  names  appear,  those  of  A1 
Canaf  and  of  Ibn  Dendan,  both  of  Baghdad,  but  to  whose  further 
history  I have  found  no  clue.  As  chess-players  they  are  placed  here 
on  an  equality  with  A1  Adali.  From  the  last-mentioned  authority 
the  value  of  the  pieces  is  fixed  in  a short  concluding  chapter,  and 
another,  called  Bab  ul  Taabi  (Chapter  on  Openings),  introduces  the 
practical  part  of  the  work,  which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
volume,  and  also  seems  its  chief  object. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  fifteen  diagrams  in  all,  of  which,  how- 
ever, several  are  blank,  though  equally  accompanied  by  explanation. 
They  are  mostly  positions,  drawn  or  won,  but  at  the  end  occur  some 
of  those  games  which,  though  not  strictly  Chess,  are  derived  from  it 
and  illustrate  the  power  of  particular  pieces,  or  which  exercise  the 
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player  in  their  use;  similar  to  those  in  Major  Yule’s  MS.,  and  in  one 
to  be  described  later,  p.  30. 

Since  the  outline  of  these  sheets  was  first  sketched,  I have  been 
favoured  with  the  perusal  of  two  Arabic  MSS,,  from  the  valuable 
collection  of  Dr.  John  Lee,  and  though  they  contribute  no  additional 
information  of  any  extent  on  the  subject  of  the  Great  Chess,  they 
afford  many  interesting  particulars  on  the  practice  of  the  usual 
game  and  on  some  points  in  connection  with  it.  The  more  important 
of  these  two  works  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  though  possessing  less 
variety  in  its  details,  is  named  the  Nuzhatu  arbabi  T ucul  fi  T slia- 
tranji  Imancul1,  and  the  author,  who  calls  himself  in  his  preface,  Abu 
Zakaria  Yahya  Ibn  Ibrahim  al  Hakim,  describes  it  as  a book  on  the 
invention  and  arrangement  of  Chess,  compiled  from  various  works. 
There  is-  no  division  into  chapters,  but  the  usual  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  order  observed  by  most  Eastern  writers,  commencing 
with  arguments  in  support  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  game,  and  tes- 
timonies in  its  favour  from  various  writers.  Its  origin  is  explained 
according  to  the  different  stories  already  related  in  similar  works, 
and  among  other  fables  respecting  its  invention,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  played  first  by  Aristotle;  by  Yafet  ibn  Null  (Japhet,  son 
of  Noah);  by  Sam  ben  Nuh  (Shem) ; by  Solomon,  as  a consolation 
for  the  loss  of  his  son ; and  even  by  Adam  when  he  grieved  for  Abel. 

Sayings  of  kings,  sages,  and  physicians  are  quoted  in  praise  of 
chess-play,  including  examples  of  some  of  the  earliest  Muslim  doctors 
who  either  practised  it  or  permitted  it  as  harmless. 

At  the  sixth  page  the  classes  (Tabacat)  of  players  are  enumerated, 
and  of  those  considered  among  the  Aliyah,  or  highest  class,  are  the 
names  of  Rabrab,  Jabir,  Abul  Naim,  Al  Adali,  and  Al  Razi,  the  first 
and  last  of  these  being  superior  even  to  the  others.  The  qualifications 
of  the  subordinate  classes  are  also  given,  but  no  mention  made  of  par- 
ticular players  among  them. 

At  page  26  the  value  of  the  pieces  is  explained,  agreeing  in  most 
of  its  conditions  with  the  rules  already  quoted  on  the  same  subject; 
also  the  proportion  of  forces  necessary  to  draw  or  win  at  the  end  of  the 
game. 

An  extract  from  Al  Adali’s  work  briefly  describes  the  different 
kinds  of  Chess,  of  which  the  first  is  called  the  Square  Chess 


j 'i£y  “The  Delight  of  the 

Intelligent,  in  description  of  Chess-play,”  MS.,  No.  146  of  Dr.  Lee’s  Catalogue 
of  his  Oriental  collection,  and  No.  76  of  the  New  Catalogue. 
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(axjjU  being  the  “well-known  game  attributed  to 

India.” 

2ndly.  “The  Complete  Chess  of  which  the  board  is 

10  X 10,  with  four  additional  pieces  in  the  same  form,  called  Dabbabah, 
placed  between  the  King  and  his  Bishop  and  the  Queen  and  Bishop  on 
each  side  ; their  move  that  of  the  King,  and  their  value  half  a dirhem 
and  a third  of  a dirhem.”  Probably  their  value  was  proportioned  to 
the  side  on  which  they  stood. 

A1  Shatranj  ul  Rumiyah,  which  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  Hin- 
diyah  or  Indian  game  aforesaid.  There  is  some  difference  between 
the  powers  of  its  Rook  and  Knight  from  those  of  the  common  Chess, 
and  the  Pawns  do  not  queen,  as  (from  its  circular  form)  the  board 
has  no  extremity.  About  seventy  diagrams  follow,  exhibiting  posi- 
tions in  the  usual  game,  taken  from  the  works  of  A1  Adali  and  A1 
Soli,  with  explanations;  also  three  others  exhibiting  the  mode  of 
covering  all  the  squares  in  succession  by  the  Knight’s  move;  the 
second  mode  is  attributed  to  Ali  ben  Mania  and  the  third 

to  A1  Adali.  Memorial  lines  are  given  for  the  rule.  About  twenty 
pages  of  the  MS.  are  then  devoted  to  extracts  in  verse  on  Chess, 
selected  from  various  authors.  There  is  no  note  of  the  scribe’s  name, 
nor  period  or  place  of  writing.  The  copy,  however,  is  evidently  of 
considerable  antiquity. 

A second  Arabic  MS.  in  the  same  collection  is  entitled  “ Anmuzaj 
ul  Catal,'”  which  might  be  interpreted  “ Exemplum  rei  militarise.” 
It  was  transcribed  in  the  month  Rajah,  a.h.  850  = 1446.  A 
short  preface,  commencing  with  allusions  to  Chess  and  its  praise  as  an 
amusement  of  kings  and  great  men,  proceeds  to  the  title  of  the  work 
and  its  arrangement,  which  is  into  an  introduction  and  eight  chapters, 
coinciding  with  the  number  of  the  rows  of  squares,  so  that  “each 
Bayt  (or  house)  may  have  its  Bab  (door,  or  chapter);”  also  a Khati- 
mah,  or  Conclusion.  The  Contents  are  then  enumerated. 

The  Introduction  relates  examples,  similarly  with  the  treatment  of 
the  same  subject  in  other  works,  of  the  early  Muhammedan  doctors, 
and  even  of  Companions  and  Followers  of  the  Prophet,  who  either 
themselves  played  chess  or  were  spectators  of  the  game.  Some  of 
these  are  also  said  to  have  played  ^ #1,^)  “behind  their  back,” 

yi i J yx'iW  cjUf  No-  !47  of  the  Old  Catalogue, 

and  77  of  the  New.  The  author  of  the  Anmuzaj,  Ibu  Abi  Hajlah,  composed  also 
the  history  of  Egypt,  entitled  Sukkerdan,  Sugar-Bason.  “ Ahmed  ben  Yahva 
TilimsSni,  vulgo  Ibu  Abi  Hejla,  ob.  776  = 1374.”  (Fluegel’s  Haj.  Khaif.  7161) 
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i.e.,  without  looking  at  the  board.  Conditions  are  laid  down  respect- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  chess-play,  which  according  to  some  were 
three;  viz.,  that  the  player  should  not  gamble  (play  for  money),  nor 
delay  prayer  at  the  appointed  times;  and  that  he  should  keep  his 
tongue  from  ribaldry  and  improper  conversation.  Some  of  the  Shafiah 
sect  made  the  conditions  four:  not  to  play  on  the  road;  nor  for  a 
stake ; nor  to  talk  frivolously ; nor  to  be  estranged  by  it  from  the 
times  of  prayer.  The  sect  of  A1  Shafii  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one  at  all  indulgent  to  chess-play,  the  other  three  Imams  condemning 
it  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  while  Abu  Hanifah  would  not 
even  salute  a person  playing  it,  nor  return  his  salutation.  The  argu- 
ment is  continued  on  the  respective  merits  of  Chess  and  Nerd  as  to 
lawfulness  ; this  chiefly  depended  on  the  games  being  played  for 
money  or  not,  for  where  both  were  played  for  a stake,  Chess  was  by 
many  considered  still  more  blameable  than  Nerd.  The  Introduction 

is  concluded  by  a short  chapter  on  the  spelling  of  the  word 
quoting  as  authorities  the  Durrat  ul  Ghawwas’,  A1  Safadi,  and 
others.  Shitrauj  is  stated  to  be  the  more  correct  spelling,  but 
Shatranj  said  to  be  the  more  usual.  It  is  also  discussed  whether 
S or  Sh  should  commence  the  word,  and  Shatran,  Satran,  Shush  rang 
and  Sad  ranj,  are  offered  as  etymologies  in  support  of  the  various 
orthographies. 

The  1st  Chapter,  “ On  the  Invention  of  Chess,”  gives  five  stories, 
which  are  mostly  those  already  known  from  other  works ; there  is, 
however,  one  rather  different  from  the  usual  accounts,  relating  it  to 
have  been  invented  for  certain  kings  of  Hind,  who  were  wise  men  and 
unwilling  to  go  to  war,  and  for  whom  Chess  was  proposed  as  a sort  of 
peace-arbitration  by  which  to  settle  their  disputes.  Another  version 
is  that  Nerd  having  been  invented  to  prove  to  a king  that  mankind 
were  slaves  of  chance,  and  their  actions  compulsory,  some  philo- 
sopher arranged  the  game  of  Chess  to  show  that  destiny  was  tempered 
by  free  will.  The  usual  reward  in  corn  is  claimed  by  the  inventor, 
and  a separate  section  treats  of  its  application  in  arithmetic,  accord- 
ing to  different  methods.  The  first  is  the  same  given  by  Ibn 
Khallican* 2;  a second,  with  a diagram,  is  taken  from  a work  called 
Mukazarat  ul  Udaba;  another  is  calculated  in  dirhems;  a fourth. 


A grammatical  treatise  by  the 

celebrated  Hariri. 

2 In  the  life  of  Abu  Bekr  al  Suli.  See  Vol.  III.  of  De  Slane’a  Translation, 

P-  71. 
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from  the  Durrat  ul  Muziyah,  in  lunar  years,  and  the  last,  by  another 
author,  makes  the  calculation  in  distances  of  miles. 

Chapter  2nd  divides  chess  players  into  the  usual  five  classes,  of  which 
the  Aliyah  is  said  never  to  contain  three  in  any  one  age.  The  Muta- 
caribali,  or  second  class,  is  inferior  to  the  Aliyah  by  a Knight’s  Pawn 
on  the  Queen’s  side,  or  by  a Rook’s  Pawn;  between  the  3rd  class  and 
the  highest  there  are  the  odds  of  a Queen;  the  4th  receives  from  the 
1st  something  more  than  a Queen  and  less  than  a Knight ; the  5th 
receives  a Knight,  and  the  6th  a Rook,  and  he  who  requires  greater 
odds  is  not  considered  a player.  Two  other  sections  of  this  chapter 
describe  the  respective  value  of  the  pieces,  and  their  powers. 

Chapter  3rd  gives  an  extract  of  eight  pages  from  A1  Suli’s  work, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  abridge  without  injustice  to  the  importance  of 
its  contents.  Some  of  the  maxims  are  those  found  in  our  treatises  on 
the  game,  but  there  are  also  many  practical  rules  applying  only  to 
Chess  as  modified  by  Eastern  laws,  and  very  interesting  as  a specimen 
of  these  peculiar  tactics.  A1  Suli’s  instructions  are  commented  by 
the  author  who  has  extracted  them,  showing  in  nine  pages  their  illus- 
tration from  war  or  history. 

Chapter  4th  sets  forth  the  qualifications  necessary  fora  chess-player, 
and  especially  treats  of  the  proper  times  and  seasons  for  playing,  the 
best  being  considered  to  be  when  rain  falls.  The  four  temperaments1 
are  associated  with  four  of  the  pieces,  the  King,  Queen,  Elephant, 
and  Rukh;  and  Hippocrates  and  Galen  are  quoted  for  cures  effected 
by  Chess. 

Chapter  5th  is  anthological,  and  contains  extracts  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  various  authors,  in  praise  or  blame  of  Chess. 

In  the  6th  chapter  the  Complete  Chess  is  mentioned,  the  account 
of  it  being  taken  from  the  Arabic  work  last  described,  or,  probably, 
both  from  an  earlier  treatise.  Another  variety  is  called  Shatranji 
Saidiyali,  of  which  the  arrangement  is  said  to  be  similar  to  the 
Complete  Chess,  except  that  its  squares  are  eight,  as  in  the  Indian 
or  common  game.  In  the  Shatranji  Saidiyali,  the  Pawns  are  not 
allowed  to  queen.  Other  games  are  the  Shatranji  Memdudah,  and 
Rumiyah,  of  the  former  of  which  a diagram  is  given  in  the  MS. 

The  second  part  of  this  chapter  describes  several  ingenious  games 
and  amusements  on  the  chess-board.  The  first  is  Mikhrac  ul  Rukh,  a 
trial  of  skill  between  two  players,  with  one  Rook  each;  another, 


i The  Warm,  the  Cold,  the  Wet,  aud  the  Dry,  which  correspond  with  the 
four  component  parts  of  the  human  frame,  and  are  introduced  by  Arabian  doctors 
into  the  whole  system  of  Physics. 
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with  the  two  Knights.  In  a third,  the  Rook  alone  is  played  against  all 
the  Pawns.  Two  other  games  are,  to  take  all  the  Pawns  in  as  many 
moves  with  the  Knight,  the  Pawns  in  one  example  being  placed 
diagonally  across  the  board.  In  the  Mikhrac  ul  Afial,  the  Bishops  are 
to  take  all  the  men  in  a certain  number  of  moves;  and  the  last  is  the 
Mikhrac  ul  Bayadac,  by  A1  Suli,  in  which  the  eight  Red  Pawns  placed 
on  the  line  of  the  pieces,  are  to  move,  one  by  one,  in  four  moves  of 
the  Knight  each,  into  the  corresponding  squares  on  the  Black  side. 
A sequel  to  these  games  is  the  well-known  problem  of  the  Ship,  first 
as  described  by  Safadi,  and  then  in  other  varieties.  (Hyde,  p.  23.) 

The  chapter  following  contains  anecdotes  of  Chess,  of  which 
those  of  two  blind  players,  and  some  others,  have  been  already  related 
by  Hyde.  The  earlier  part  of  the  8th  chapter  seems  wanting,  or  at 
least  does  not  correspond  with  the  title ; the  few  poetical  extract 
given  are  on  the  love  of  travel  and  its  advantages,  exemplified  by 
the  success  of  the  Pawn,  which  becomes  a chief  when  he  leaves  his 
own  country.  At  the  close  of  each  of  these  eight  chapters  is  found  a 
selection  of  Mansubahs,  in  diagram  and  in  explanation,  though  their 
distribution  in  different  parts  of  the  treatise  does  not  seem  regulated 
by  any  intention  beyond  that  of  dividing  them  in  portions.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  work  is  a Macamah  Shatranjiyah,  in  rhetorical 
prose,  similar  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Macamahs  or  Discourses  of 
Hariri,  and  forming  a curious  addition  to  the  numerous  imitations 
of  that  style  which  have  been  composed  on  other  subjects.  This 
Chess  Macamah  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  Sultan  Malik  ul 
Adil,  prince  of  Mardin,  and  was  composed  by  him  as  a sequel  to 
another  Macamah  of  his  in  honour  of  A1  Malik  ul  Nasir  Hasan. 

The  Nefai's  ul  Funun1,  or  Treasures  of  Science,  a valuable  Persian 
encyclopedia,  by  Muhammed  ben  Mahmud  al  Amuli,  has  three 
chapters  on  Chess,  commencing  the  article  “ Der  Ilmi  Malai'b”  (the 
Science  of  Games)”  In  the  second  chapter  five  different  kinds  are 
described,  two  of  which  are  unknown  to  us  from  any  other  sources. 


1 The  whole  title  is  ^ J (j^oUi , interpreted  ill 

Baron  Hammer-Purgstall's  Catalogue  of  his  MSS.,  in  which  the  work  is  fully 
described,  “ Der  Kenntnisse  Kostbarkeiten  aus  der  Quellen  Braiiten,”  and  in 
English  may  perhaps  be  rendered,  with  a slight  paraphrase  of  the  original, 
“ Treasures  of  Science  from  Virgin  Sources.”  There  are  copies  in  the  East 
India  House  Library,  and  in  the  Gore  Ouseley  collection,  and  another,  slightly 
imperfect,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  note.  The  part  relating  to 
chess  is,  in  some  of  the  copies,  so  incorrect  as  to  require  careful  collation  with  all 
the  others.  The  chess  diagrams  found  in  them  are  to  be  followed  with  still  greater 
caution,  many  of  them  not  even  agreeing  with  the  text. 
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The  first  kind  is  Sliatran jl  Zawat  (Zat?)  ul  Husun,  Castellated  Chess. 
The  squares  are  10x10,  and  at  the  corners  are  four  additional 
squares  called  Hisn,  or  Fort,  into  which  the  King  retires  when  hard 
pressed,  and  then  nothing-  can  happen  to  him,  unless  his  way  is  inter- 
cepted so  that  he  cannot  move  into  them.  There  are  four  Dabhahahs, 
which  seem  the  only  additional  pieces;  their  move  is  like  the  Rook’s1, 
and  in  this  game  the  Pawn  never  becomes  a Queen.  Another  Chess 
is  on  an  oblong  board  16  X 4.  It  is  played  with  dice  thrown  alter- 
nately by  each  player,  and  the  moves  are  regulated  by  the  throw. 
If  Ace  is  thrown,  a Pawn  is  to  be  played;  if  Deuce,  a Rook; 
Trois,  a Knight;  Quatre,  a Bishop;  Cinq,  the  Queen;  Seize,  the 
King.  (This  appears  to  be  the  Shatranji  Memdudah  of  other  writers.) 

A third  Chess  is  arranged  on  a round  board2,  and  in  the  middle 
is  a small  circle  to  which  the  King  retires  for  safety,  and  in 
which,  as  in  the  first  game,  nothing  can  happen  to  him  as  long  as 
he  remains  there.  In  this  game  also  the  Pawn  cannot  queen;  and  if 
two  Pawns  meet,  one  takes  the  other;  and  so  also  with  the  Bishops. 
These  two  last  games  are  said  to  be  well  known,  like  the  Square 
Chess  (Shatranji  Murahba). 

A fourth  kind  of  Chess,  which  is  also  on  a circular  board,  is  ar- 
ranged to  resemble  the  heavens,  having  seven  stars  and  twelve  signs. 
The  signs,  which  are  the  spaces  between  the  concentric  circles,  are 
divided  among  the  stars  according  to  their  mansions,  and  the  moves 
of  each  star  are  proportioned  in  number  to  the  height  of  its  heaven; 
so  that  Saturn  has  seven  squares,  and  Jupiter  six,  Mars  five,  the  Sun 
four,  Venus  three,  Mercury  two,  and  the  Moon  one. 

The  Great  Chess  (Shatranji  Kebir)  is  the  fifth  kind  named  in  the 
Nefais,  and  is  said  to  contain,  besides  other  things,  a Zarafah  and  a 
Camel3.  The  encyclopediast  excuses  himself  from  eutering  into  a 
description  of  its  rules,  the  form  of  its  hoard,  figure  of  the  pieces, 
and  mode  of  commencing  the  game,  as  leading  to  too  great  prolixity, 


1 But  til  «'•«.,  probably  with  the  different  power  already  assigned  to 

✓ • 

them  in  the  Great  Chess. 

2 Ibn  Arabshah,  p.  877,  mentions  the  Round  and  Oblong  games  among  the 

varieties  of  Chess  played  at  Timur’s  Court : | sJGir  dAM 

and  this  Round  Board  has  also  been  reputed  the  invention 

of  Timur,  as  well  as  the  Great  Chess  Board ; both  on  equally  slight  authority. 

A round  board,  similar  to  fig.  3,  pi.  IV.,  but  with  pieces  differently  arranged, 
is  engraved  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

3 One  MS.  has  a Lion,  no  doubt  a mistake  in  the  points,  for  JkX.  . 
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and  says  lie  therefore  contents  himself  with  giving  some  Mansubalis 
of  the  “ Square  Chess,  which  is  well  known;”  thus  depriving  us  of  the 
assistance  we  should  have  had  in  investigating  the  still  obscure  game 
of  Timur. 

Of  these  Mansubalis  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  are  given,  hut  they 
present  no  novelty  after  those  contained  in  other  practical  works 
already  mentioned. 

There  is  a chapter  on  the  ethics,  or  rather,  social  observances  of 
Chess,  from  which  the  following  is  a selection. 

“In  India  they  try  a person’s  fitness  for  the  duties  of  a Wazir 
by  playing  chess  in  his  presence.  If  he  looks  on  silently,  they  put 
confidence  in  him,  hut  if  he  gives  advice,  they  consider  him  wanting 
in  discretion.” 

“Rule.  Even  if  asked  to  decide  a dispute  at  chess,  do  not,  but 
say,  ‘ I did  not  see,’  unless  attending  the  match  expressly  as  an 
arbitrator.”  Another  rule  recommends  not  talking  too  much  at  the 
game,  as  it  disturbs  your  adversary;  also,  not  to  be  tediously  silent; 
not  to  swear  at  chess ; and  when  play  is  over,  not  to  touch  the 
men,  but  to  leave  them  till  your  adversary  sets  them  for  a fresh 
game ; “ and  if  any  one  asks,  ‘ Who  won  V even  though  you  have 
won  all  the  games,  not  to  say,  ‘ I won;’  hut,  ‘ I won  some,  and  my 
opponent  some.’  In  short,  so  to  play  chess  that  it  may  become  a 
source  of  love,  not  a cause  of  hatred.”  A wholesome  code  of  social 
laws,  which  it  would  be  well  to  enforce  and  practise  as  strictly  in  our 
chess-play  as  the  fixed  rules  of  the  game  itself. 

Besides  separate  treatises  on  the  history  and  tactics  of  the  game, 
a favourite  subject  in  Eastern  rhetorical  composition  is  the  parallel 
between  Chess  and  Nerd,  each  having  its  partisans.  At  the  end  of 
Wassaf’s  celebrated  Persian  history1  is  a declamation  of  this  kind,  of 
considerable  length,  and  in  a highly  ornamented  style.  The  Praise 
and  Blame  of  Chess  are  a theme  for  poets  as  well  as  prose  writers, 
and  under  these  heads  are  usually  divided  the  extracts  on  this 
subject  in  their  Anthologies,  especially  those  from  Arabic  authors. 
The  two  following  pieces  present  the  two  varieties  of  style,  and 
exhibit  both  sides  of  the  question.  They  are  from  the  “ Yawaidt  ul 


1 Commonly  known  as  the  Tarikhi  Wassaf,  but  the  proper  title  is 

xjjj-sr"  by  Abdullah  Fazlullah,  surname! 

Wass£f  ul  Hezrat. 
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Mawaidt,”  a valuable  Arabic  work  in  tbe  collection  of  Baron  Ham- 
mer-Purgstall  at  Vienna1. 

The  first  of  these,  in  Praise  of  Chess,  is  from  the  Diwan  of  the 
poet  Ibn  ul  Mutazz,  and  is  quoted  in  the  anthology  referred  to,  as  the 
best  of  all  similar  compositions.  The  following  free  translation  of  it 
exhibits  perhaps  its  spirit  rather  than  its  beauties.  The  passage  in 
Blame  of  Chess  is  in  prose,  and  the  text  of  both  is  given  in  the 
note2. 


In  Praise  of  Chess,  by  Ibn  ul  Mutazz. 


0 tliou  whose  cynic  sneers  express 
Know  that  its^skill  is  science’  self, 

It  soothes  the  anxious  lover’s  care, 

It  counsels  warriors  in  their  art, 

And  yields  us,  when  we  need  them  most, 


the  censure  of  our  favourite  Chess  ! 
its  play  distraction  from  distress, 
it  weans  the  drunkard  from  excess  ; 
when  dangers  threat  and  perils  press  ; 
companions  in  our  loneliness. 


Censure  of  Chess. 

“The  Chess-player  is  ever  absorbed  in  his  Chess  and  full  of  care, 
swearing  false  oaths  and  making  many  vain  excuses;  one  who  careth 
only  for  himself  and  angereth  his  Maker  ! :Tis  the  game  of  him  who 
keepeth  the  fast  only  when  he  is  hungry;  of  the  official  who  is  in 
disgrace;  of  the  drunkard  till  he  recoveretli  from  his  drunkenness : 
and  in  the  Yatimat  ul  Delir  it  is  said,  Alnil  Casim  al  Kesrawi  hated 
Chess  and  constantly  abused  it,  saying,  You  never  see  a Chess-player 
rich,  who  is  not  a sordid  miser,  nor  hear  a squabbling  that  is  not  on 
a question  of  the  Chess-board.” 


“ Rubinen  des  Zarten  im 
Lobe  und  Tadel  jedes  Diuges,”  by  Al  Saalabi.  Hammer-Purgstall’s  Hand- 
schriften,  No.  11. 
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The  variety  of  historical  anecdotes  of  Chess  in  the  East  may  he 
conceived  from  the  number  of  their  great  men  who  made  it  their 
study.  Charlemagne,  in  the  European  annals  of  chess-play,  is  said 
to  have  staked  his  empire  on  a single  game;  but  a still  more  extraor- 
dinary wager  is  recorded  between  the  celebrated  Harun  and  his  wife 
Zubaidah,  which  influenced  even  the  succession  to  the  Khalifate1. 
There  is  also  a curious  anecdote  respecting  the  same  prince,  which,  if 
authentic,  adds  a new  feature  to  the  romantic  history  of  the  Berme- 
kides,  and  connects  Chess  with  the  reason  of  their  disgrace  and 
downfall. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  one  of  the  causes  of  Jafar’s  fall,  the 
last  of  his  house  who  enjoyed  honour  and  power  under  its  fickle 
patron,  was  in  connection  with  his  marriage  with  Abbasiah,  the  sister 
of  the  Khalif.  The  reason  usually  given  for  A1  Rashid’s  consent  to  a 
marriage  so  much  inferior  to  the  rank  of  the  beautiful  princess,  and 
which  was  fraught  with  such  dangerous  happiness  to  the  young 
bridegroom,  has  been  assigned  to  be  the  Khalif’s  desire  to  remove  the 
inconvenience  of  his  sister’s  occasional  visits  to  the  royal  apartments, 
where  Jafar,  as  Minister,  was  frequently  in  attendance;  but  the 
motive  assigned  for  it  in  the  following  anecdote  has  not,  I believe, 
been  published. 

“A1  Rashid  was  devoted  to  the  game  of  Chess,  and  he  had  a 
sister,  called  Abbasiah,  who  played  wTell.  Now  Jafar  used  to  beat 
A1  Rashid  (at  chess),  as  his  sister  also  did,  and  it  was  A1  Rashid’s 
wish  to  see  which  of  the  two  (Jafar  or  Abbasiah)  would  prove  superior, 
in  his  presence.  Then  he  said  to  Jafar,  ‘ I will  give  thee  (my  sister) 
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1 It  is  to  be  found,  in  translation,  in  Yon  Hammer’s  Rosenoel,  2nd  vol.,  or 
Flaeschchen.  The  story  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  would  suffer  by 
abridgement. 
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Abbasiali  in  marriage,  on  condition  that  thou  approach  her  not,  except 
by  my  command  and  appointment;’  and  A1  Rashid  sent  for  the  Cadhi, 
and  he  wrote  Abbasiah’s  marriage  contract  with  Jafar:  and  Abba- 
siali used  to  sit  with  Jafar,  whether  A1  Rashid  was  present  or  not, 
and  used  to  play  with  him1.” 

We  have  seen  in  the  tales  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  the 
young  prince,  when  transformed  into  a monkey,  play  Chess  w ith 
the  king,  his  patron2.  In  the  Jami’  ul  Hikayat,  a monkey  plays 
chess  with  the  son  of  his  master,  a Kutwal  in  India,  and  quarrelling 
about  the  game,  kills  him  with  a blow  of  the  board,  thus  furnishing  a 
ludicrous  parallel  to  the  numerous  Chess  homicides,  especially  among 
royal  players,  iu  the  histories  of  the  West3. 


•S'  <J  j = 3 
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This  interesting  anecdote,  both  in  text  and  translation,  was  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  Rev.  G.  Hunt,  of  Plymouth.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
numerous  MSS.  containing  anecdotes  of  Harun,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  copy, 
as  shown  by  the  inclosure  of  brackets,  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  as 
well  as  the  following  note : — “ The  MS.  reads  AaXxj  (3rd  line),  which  cannot 
be  right.  For  if  Harun  only  wanted  to  know  whether  Jafar  or  Abbasiali  was  a 
better  player  than  himself,  he  could  ascertain  that  without  bringing  Jafar  and 
Abbasiali  together  in  his  presence.  Both  beat  him,  and  what  he  wished  to  see 
was  which  of  the  two  would  beat  the  other,  and  this  could  not  be  unless  they 
met,  and  they  could  not  meet,  according  to  Oriental  etiquette,  unless  married.” 

* In  the  “ Story  of  the  Second  Royal  Mendicant,”  according  to  Lane’s  trans- 
lation. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lane  has  not  taken  an  opportunity  of 
bestowing  on  us,  from  his  extensive  resources  of  learned  research  and  practical 
experience,  some  detailed  information  on  the  present  or  former  practice  of  Chess 
in  Egypt.  In  a Note  (67),  the  game  is  said  to  be  “played  somewhat  differently 
in  different  parts  of  the  East.” 

3 Pepin’s  son  killed  the  sou  of  King  Ottocar  of  Bavaria  in  this  manner. 
The  story,  as  related  by  Selenus  of  Lunenburg,  and  repeated  in  the  poem 
Quirinalia,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  cited,  with  numerous  similar  anecdotes  from 
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The  caution  against  indulgence  in  foolish  and  even  improper 
conversation  during  chess-play,  recited  in  some  of  the  preceding  pages 
as  Ethics  of  Chess,  seems  not  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  precept. 
A memoir  of  Imadler,  in  the  Atesh  Kedah,  affords  a proof  of  its 
gross  violation,  and  supplies  the  subject  of  an  epigram  by  that  poet. 
As  a specimen  of  a more  inoffensive  style  of  wit  during  chess-play, 
the  following  humorous  anecdote  has  been  contributed  by  the  same 
valued  correspondent  from  whom  I received  the  quotation  in 
page  36. 

“ It  is  said  that  two  men  were  playing  chess,  when  a person 
present  observed  that  one  of  the  players  was  in  check.  Then  he  said 
to  him,  ‘ Cover  it;’  but  as  soon  as  he  had  said  to  him  ‘ Cover  it,’  up 
started  the  player  and  rushed  suddenly  upon  him  with  a huge  fist, 
and  thrust  him  away.  Then  he  said,  ‘ God  has  made  you  witnesses 
against  him,  that  he  intermeddled  with  my  dignity.’  The  other  re- 
plied, ‘ And  what  is  it  I have  said  about  your  dignity  V The  first 
answered,  ‘You  said  to  me  Ustur  (Cover),  and  I do  not  allow  this; 
for  if  it  be  mispronounced,  it  becomes  Ushtur,  and  Ushtur  in  the 
Persian  language  means  ‘Camel;’  and  Jamal  (Camel),  if  mispro- 
nounced, becomes  Ilavial  (Aries),  and  Hamal  is  a constellation  in  the 
heavens;  and  there  is  associated  with  it  a constellation  called  Zul 
Carnain  (the  two-horned,  viz.,  Capricorn),  and  so  he  made  me  out  to 
be  a Ram’  (i.e.  Olens,  or  Coruutus).  Then  they  who  were  present 
laughed1.” 


the  early  Chronicles,  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  his  learned  “Historical  Re- 
marks on  the  Introduction  of  the  Game  of  Chess  into  Europe,”  &c.,  in  the 
Archseologia,  Vol.  XXIV.  1832. 

A monkey  also  plays  chess  in  a story  related  in  the  Palamede,  Vol.  I.  1836 — 
“ Le  Singe  et  le  Gascon.” 
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Chess  is  also  a sign  in  Eastern  dreams,  and  has  its  appropriate 
interpretation  in  their  Tabir  Namahs,  or  Dream-books.  In  a Turkish 
work  on  this  subject* 1,  I find  it  to  portend  “a  foolish  and  vexatious 
undertaking,”  and  in  a chapter  of  the  Nefai's  ul  Fuuun,  already 
quoted,  which  treats  of  Dreams,  it  is  said  that  to  dream  of  playing 
Chess  announces  dispute  on  vain  subjects]  and  if  one  dream  that 
he  beats  his  adversary  at  Chess  (or  at  Nerd),  it  signifies  that  he  will 
have  success  in  vain  undertakings.  The  Nuzbat  ul  Culub,  in  the 
4th  chapter,  “Malahi”  (Amusements),  says  that  to  behold  Shatranj  or 
Nerd  signifies  “vain  undertakings,  deceit,  and  treachery.” 

Of  poetic  specimens,  some  are  in  the  form  of  riddles  on  Chess. 
The  following,  in  Persian,  is  the  composition  of  Ziai,  a poet  of 
Ardubad.  It  forms  a Casidah  or  ode,  in  praise  of  Shah  Gharib  Mirza, 
son  of  Husain  Mirza  Baicara,  and  though  the  allusions  rather  too 
plainly  disclose  the  subject  of  the  enigma,  the  author  has  shown  inge- 
nuity in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  turned  it  to  the  compliment  of 
his  patron2. 
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1 X.«U  j.xxXj  printed  at  Constantinople,  a.h.  120C  = 1791. 

: Ziai  ((jsl.A*i)  according  to  the  Atesh  Kedah,  came  from  his  native  place, 
ArdubSd,  to  Herat,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  celebrated  Emir  Ali  Shir. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Gurgen  power,  he  fled  from  Khurasan  to  Azarbaijan,  and 
died  at  Tabriz  in  that  province,  a.h.  927  (a.d.  1520).  Ziai  [was  chiefly  a lyric 
writer. 
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In  the  encyclopedia  called  Miftah  ul  Saadat1,  under  the  division 
Ilm  ul  Muamma  (the  Science  of  Riddles)  is  found  an  Enigma  on  the 
name  of  Muhammed,  in  which  an  allusion  to  Chess  is  introduced:  — 


“ The  vow  of  Moses  twice  repeat ; 

“ The  principles  of  life  and  heat; 

“ The  squares  of  Chess,  in  order  due, 

“ Must  take  their  place  between  these  two; 

“ When  thus  arranged,  a name  appears, 

“ Which  every  Muslim  heart  reveres.” 

The  solution  of  this  Enigma  presenting  some  difficulties,  it  was 
referred  by  Baron  Hammer-Purgstall  to  one  of  the  Ulema  of  Con- 
stantinople for  my  instruction.  The  original  of  the  interpretation, 
thus  obligingly  communicated  to  me,  is  found  in  the  note,  appended 
to  the  Arabic  text \ The  Enigma  is  thus  explained : — 


sMaaJ!  sAIx*J1  ^-IaLo  “ Schliissel  der  Gliiekselig- 

keit  und  Leucbte  der  Herrscliaft,”  Handschriften  Hammer-Purgstall’s,  No.  12. 
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“ Take  the  ‘ vow  of  Closes,’  which  is  40 j double  it,  and  it  becomes 
80,  equivalent  to  the  two  Mims  in  the  name  Mubammed.  Place 
under  these  the  bases  of  the  temperaments,  that  is,  the  Elements, 
which  are  four  (the  power  of  the  letter  D);  then  take  the  number  of 
the  houses  (or  squares)  of  Chess,  which  are  eight  in  a row,  and  place 
it  (8  = to  the  letter  H)  between  the  two  M’s,  and  you  have  the  name 
of  the  Prophet,  M uhammed  (M  H M D).” 

It  has  been  necessary  to  turn  the  Arabic  commentary  a little,  in 
order  to  make  the  solution  more  intelligible  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  trick  of  Eastern  riddles.  Some  further  explanation  is  also 
required  to  illustrate  the  solution  itself.  The  vow  of  Moses  refers  to 
his  forty  days’  fast.  The  four  temperaments,  the  Bile,  Atrabile, 
Phlegm,  and  Blood,  are  represented  in  the  Arabian  system  of  physics 
by  the  four  elements,  which  are  considered  to  be  connected  with  them. 

The  figures  refer  to  the  numerical  powers  of  the  Abjad,  or 
Alphabet. 

The  Enigma  itself  has  been  attributed,  though  on  uncertain 
grounds,  to  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet. 

In  Persian  poetry  the  images  drawn  from  Chess  are  innumerable, 
and  abundant  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  lively  imagination  of 
their  poets  in  ingenious  allusions  to  the  terms  of  the  game,  and  their 
fanciful  adaptation  to  the  objects  of  their  verse,  especially  a play  on 
the  word  Shah,  King,  frequently  applied  to  the  beloved  object,  and 
RuJch,  as  the  cheek  or  face  of  beauty,  and  also  the  piece  called  Rukh 
in  chess. 


“ Kemal  upon  thy  lip  staked  all  his  soul  and  lost ; 

Play  not  against  an  adversary  with  two  Rukbs  (cheeks).”  Kemal. 
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“ For  one  moment  draw  the  rein  of  friendship  with  the  hand  of 
mercy, 

That  Bisati  may  lay  his  cheek  ( Rukh ) before  the  horse  {Asp) 


of  his  Sovereign  {Shah). 
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“ When  my  beloved  learnt  the  chess-play  of  cruelty, 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  game  her  sweet  cheek  {Rukh)  took 

my  heart  captive.”  . 

J A enial  Khojendi. 

From  similar  passages  interspersed  through  the  Diwans  of  the 
Persian  poets,  many  of  the  terms  of  Chess  may  be  illustrated. 
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“ If  the  Shahrukh  of  meeting  led  Bisati  to  death  {Mate), 

Why  did  he  take  in  his  hand  the  reins  of  the  horse  (Asp)  of 

Bisati. 
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“ The  chess-play  of  love’s  grief  is  a pleasing  check-mate.” 

Feriddudin  A ttdr. 
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“ Though  thou  mayst  win  the  chess-game  of  union, 

It  cannot  be  won  without  the  Attack  of  desire ; 

Alas ! that  the  Pilbend  of  thy  love 
Cannot  without  difficulty  be  dissolved  ! 

Unless  there  be  an  error  in  play, 

Thou  canst  not  place  thy  Rukh  (or  cheek)  against  hers.” 

Hasan  Delilewi. 
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The  following  Fragment  from  Anwari’s  Diwan  preseuts  a series  of 
images  drawn  from  the  game : — 
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Besides  these  incidental  allusions  to  Chess,  which  seldom  exceed 
the  limits  of  a single  couplet,  whole  poems  have  been  composed,  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  either  in  praise  of  the  game,  or  on  its  principles 
of  play.  Such  compositions  are  chiefly  in  Arabic,  some  of  which  are 
known  to  us  only  from  extracts  preserved  in  Anthologies,  similar  to 
those  already  described,  and  others  are  presented  entire  in  different 
manuscript  collections.  One  of  these,  a Casidah,  containing  nearly 
eighty  lines,  is  found  in  the  Diwan  of  Ibn  al  Afif1,  in  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum. 


yj\  J-klili  jlUll  1 

i___*as.c  iXs»^xn  glxll  gy**!!  ^ . yjl  iX+^v-c  <xJJ!  Xas 

^ S Laa^aI  1 ^ . ^I^vXaw  ^ . Y J ^ill  *Xa£  ^ . yJfcXll 

The  MS.  is  in  the  Collection  of  Rich,  No.  7567,  and  is  called  “Diwan  Ibn 
al  Afif  et  alia.” 
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I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Sprenger  of  Delhi,  for  a 
copy  of  a Persian  poem  on  Chess,  which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to 
have  transcribed  for  me  and  sent  over  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
essay.  It  is  in  the  Didactic  form,  and  chiefly  exhibits  practical  rules 
for  playing  the  usual  short  game.  The  whole  poem  consists  of  about 
tliree  hundred  couplets,  composed  in  the  Khafif,  or  metre  of  the 
Hadicah  of  Senai',  and  commences  its  exordium  in  praise  of  the  Deity, 
with  an  allusion  to  the  colours  of  the  chess-board : 

“ From  thee  both  Sun  and  Moon  derive  their  light, 

Thou  markest  Day  from  Night,  and  Black  from  White.” 

The  Tauhid  and  Nat,  or  praises  of  the  Deity  and  the  Prophet, 
differ  little  from  the  usual  style  of  such  invocations  in  similar  compo- 
sitions, and  appear  to  have  little  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  poem. 
They  are  followed  almost  immediately  by  directions  for  placing  the 
men,  instructions  on  their  relative  value  and  best  mode  of  position, 
with  two  or  three  varieties  of  play,  such  as  the  Queen  against  two 
Books,  and  others  already  mentioned.  A short  chapter,  rather  irregu- 
larly introduced,  discusses  in  a few  lines  the  question  of  the  lawfulness 
of  Chess,  which  it  admits  on  three  conditions,  viz.,  that  it  be  not 
played  for  a stake,  nor  to  the  neglect  of  prayer,  nor  with  indulgence 
in  frivolous  or  dissipated  conversation;  to  which  conditions  the  author 
adds  also,  that  it  should  be  played  with  persons  of  good  character,  and 
that  the  match  should  not  exceed  three  games  at  a sitting.  Then 
follow  twenty-four  diagrams  of  positions,  the  mode  of  play  being 
explained  in  verse.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  covering  the  64 
squares  of  the  board  with  the  Knight,  in  so  many  moves.  One  of  the 
games  is  Dilaram’s  Mate,  already  described  in  the  analysis  of  Major 
Yule’s  MS.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  story  as  it  is  related  in 
the  poem,  though  the  position  and  solution  are  the  same1. 

The  poem  concludes  with  a few  lines  in  praise  of  the  author’s 
patron,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  named 
Saif  Khan.  There  is  no  other  clue  to  its  history,  nor  to  the  name 


1 This  game  seems  also  to  have  had  a place  in  Dr.  Hyde’s  authorities, 
though,  not  meeting  with  the  tale  connected  with  it,  he  mentions  the  Position  as 


“ Mansubo  T Gjariya,  i.  e.,  Thema  Lusus  currentis.” 


■ j 


as 


evidently  refers  to  it  as  Thema  Puellce,  vel  Aneillae ; scil.  Dilaramce. 
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or  birth-place  of  the  poet,  and,  until  I have  an  opportunity  of  further 
information  from  the  source  whence  I derived  the  MS.,  I am  unable 
to  give  any  particulars  concerning  this  little  work.  It  is  styled,  simply, 
Risalah!  Shatranj  on  the  cover  of  the  copy  sent  me.  In  a literary 
point  of  view  it  affords  a pleasing  resemblance  to  Vida’s  celebrated 
Latin  poem,  and  to  the  Caissa  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 

A history  of  celebrated  Eastern  Chess-players  would  form  an 
interesting  chapter  of  biography,  and  a desirable  complement  to  a 
treatise  on  the  literature  of  Chess.  Abundant  materials  are  supplied 
by  the  names  which  occur  in  anecdotes  relating  to  the  game,  and  many 
are  to  be  gathered  from  the  different  Openings  or  Positions  which  bear 
titles  from  their  authors.  Among  the  Persian  poets  we  find  several 
who  were  renowned  for  their  skill  in  chess-play,  which  is  in  every 
instance  carefully  recorded  by  their  biographers,  as  a merit  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  with  their  literary  and  poetic  talent  and  their  profi- 
ciency in  the  higher  branches  of  art  or  science.  Tahir  of  Nasrabad,  who 
wrote  memoirs  of  the  poets  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  mentions 
one  Azim,  or  Nazim,  of  Yezd,  who  pretended  to  superiority  in  all 
arts,  especially  Chess,  in  which  he  boasted  that  “ he  would  give  even 
Lejlaj  a Knight,  and  beat  him.”  Tahir  however  adds,  that  he 
had  himself,  notwithstanding  his  own  want  of  skill,  beaten  this  pre- 
tended champion  several  times. 

Some  of  the  best  rhetorical  specimens  containing  allusions  to 
Chess  are  to  be  found  in  these  biographies  of  poets,  or  other  great 
men,  to  distinguish  them  for  their  skill  in  the  game,  or,  meta- 
phorically, to  describe  their  excellence.  Thus,  in  Auhadi’s  Life  of 
Khajali  Ali  Shatranji,  already  mentioned  (p.  42). 

“When  he  moved  his  Rukh,  (or  face,)  in  the  Arena,  (or  Board) 
of  imagination,  he  gave  the  odds  of  two  Horses  and  the  Elephant 
to  the  Kings  of  rhetoric;  the  Gambit-player  of  fancy  fell  mated 
in  the  Filbend  of  confusion  from  his  Pawn* 1.” 

Similar  to  this  is  the  metaphorical  allusion  to  Chess  in  a memoir 
of  Abul  Farah  Runi,  another  poet  of  early  date,  in  Taki  Auhadi’s 
Tazkirah,  theUrfat. 


<S  AlJ 

l “ iLo  xjl  K> 


t <s kilgj  i.  •• 


Though  Mansubah  means  merely  a Position  at  Chess,  the  words  Mansubah- 
b£z  are  here  translated  ‘ Gambit-player,’  for  want  of  a suitable  expression. 
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“The  Lilaj  of  his  genius,  when  it  played  the  Nerd  of  knowledge, 
gave  the  Three-stroke  move  to  the  coursers  of  the  hippodrome  in  the 
Shashder  of  power,  and  when  he  manoeuvred  the  two-knight  game  in 
the  exercise  of  imagination  on  the  Chess-board  of  composition,  would 
give  two  Knights  and  a Queen  to  the  Shahafil  of  intelligence1.” 

In  the  life  of  Alauddin  Jeliansuz  is  a passage  descriptive  of  the 
attack  made  by  that  Prince  and  his  brothers  on  the  army  of  Beliram- 
shah,  which  also  introduces  many  of  the  names  of  the  Pieces,  but 
without  affording  any  novelty  of  illustration2. 

Lilaj,  Lejlaj,  or  Lejaj3,  is  named  by  Hyde,  who  fully  discusses 
the  subject  in  his  Chapter  “ He  Inventore,  Auctore,”  &c.,  (Shahiludii,) 
p.  57.  To  those  who  have  not  access  to  that  work,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  that  this  person  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
inventor  of  Chess,  and  by  others,  merely  to  have  excelled  at  it,  and, 
in  general,  to  be  the  Coryphams  and  prototype  of  gamblers  and  players. 
Allusions  to  him  under  each  of  his  three  names  are  found  in  the  ex- 
tracts, both  prose  and  verse,  quoted  in  this  essay,  where  lie  is  repre- 


' Shashder  is  the  Board  at  Nerd  or  Backgammon.  Several  of  the  Chess  terms 
in  this  and  other  extracts  are  not  yet  sufficiently  illustrated  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand them.  Some  few  of  them  are  explained  later. 
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sented  not  only  to  have  been  a player  at  Chess,  but  at  other  games1. 
From  the  repetition  of  two  of  the  names  in  the  same  passage,  as 
quoted  by  Hyde,  and  some  ambiguity  in  the  explanation  from  the 
dictionary  cited  below,  it  might  be  assumed  that  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent persons,  Lejlaj,  and  Lilaj,  or  Lejaj,  one  the  inventor  of  Chess, 
and  the  other  a celebrated  player  at  it. 

Dr.  Hyde  lias  so  learnedly  illustrated  the  instruments  of  chess- 
play,  that  little  remains  to  be  added  to  his  information.  The  word 
Kala  (^),  however,  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  used  in  the  Price  manu- 
script to  signify  any  one  of  the  pieces,  and  also  collectively  for  the  whole, 
as  well  as  Kalaha,  in  the  regular  Persian  plural.  No  such  signification 
is  given  in  any  of  the  native  dictionaries  among  its  many  meanings, 

and  it  seems,  like  Asbab  and  Alat,  ••  equivalent, 

in  a general  acceptation,  to  our  word  Piece,  and  the  German  Stuck.  It 

does  not  appear  in  any  other  Chess  treatise,  the  Persian  word  most 
frequently  employed,  especially  in  poetry,  being  Muhrah  (Sv^o). 

The  usual  colours  of  the  Chess-men  appear  to  have  been  Black 
and  White,  though  often  also  Black  and  Red,  by  which  the  two 

sides  are  distinguished  in  the  positions  of  the  Price  MS.  In  the 

poem  described  p.  43,  the  colours  are  Green  and  Red.  The  division 
into  White  and  Black  gives  occasion  to  many  ingenious  allusions  of 
their  poets;  Ghazali  of  Meshed  says: — 


\ i i **  <a3L>  . , , l?  yj  (Xa—ju  ^ \ r 

“ Fortune,  to  win  the  ready  stake  of  thy  life, 

“ Checquered  in  white  and  black  the  chess-board  of  day  and  night2.” 


iS  > “ iS  | -AdJgj 

5 


Burhan 


3 This  couplet,  and  one  similar,  p.  43,  seem  to  controvert  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  the  squares  in  Eastern  Chess  are  not  of  different  colours.  It  is 
nowhere  so  stated  in  their  treatises.  INIS,  diagrams  are,  necessarily,  alike,  as 
even  in  engraving  it  requires  a complicated  process  to  represent  the  pieces  on 
coloured  squares. 
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The  two  following  couplets  present  men  made  of  wood,  and  also 
of  ivory.  From  the  Mufarrih  ul  Culiib: 

t- " G1A1  j.*£  L 

sU*  ^.U  i iXj 

“ The  addition  of  royalty  to  other  monarchs  than  him, 

“ Is  like  the  name  of  King  bestowed  on  a few  wooden  pieces  at  chess.” 


“ That  cheek  (Rukh)  of  hers  would  win  from  all  the  fair  ones  of 
the  world,  at  the  chess-play  of  beauty, 

“ Though  each  one  of  them  should  have  a cheek  (Rukh)  of  ivory.” 

Kemal  of  Khojend. 


The  term  Mansiibah  (Xj^JCc),  a “Position  at  Chess,”  is  impro- 
perly called  by  Hyde  a Gambit,  (“  De  Situ  Lusuum,  qui  vulgo  Gam- 
bettre  vocantur,  Ch.  VII.,  p.  135);  the  Gambit  of  our  modern  game 
consisting  in  a peculiar  mode  of  opening  by  advancing  a second  pawn 
and  offering  it  for  an  advantage.  The  Mansubah  is  merely  a position 
of  the  pieces  from  which  some  curious  and  scientific  manner  of  win- 
ning or  drawing  is  to  be  deduced1.  The  opening,  or  commencement  of 
a game,  is  called  Tabiah  (jUaxj  ) an  Arabic  word  signifying  the 
array  of  an  army  for  battle2,  and  answering  also  extremely  well  to 
our  term  in  chess,  Attack.  Both  Mausubahs  and  Tabiahs  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  the  inventor,  or  the  player  to  whom  they 
first  occurred,  as,  in  our  chess-hooks,  Cunningham’s  Gambit,  the 
Muzio  Gambit,  &c.,  hut  there  are  also  the  two  following  Mansu- 
balis,  of  which  one  occurs  in  the  Anmuzaj,  and  the  other  in  the 
Nuzhat,  of  Dr.  Lee’s  collection,  and  they  are  there  quoted  from 
Adali’s  and  A1  Sfili’s  works.  They  are  XJUi  (or 

perhaps  and  Xj and  they  appear  to  be  named 


1 In  Johnson’s  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary,  “Mansubali”  is  called  “the 
game  of  Chess,”  instead  of  “a  (particular)  game  or  position  at  Chess.” 

-S'  - o _ 

Xaarj  is  the  Noun  of  Action  of  the  2d  conjugation  of  Lac,  which  is 
explained,  “ Instruxit  aciem  vel  exercitum.” 
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from  the  nature  of  the  position,  viz.,  the  one,  as  iugeniously  leading 
to  a Drawn-game,  and  the  other  as  “a  defensive”  position. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Tabiahs,  or  Openings,  collected 
from  the  different  works  already  mentioned,  with  whatever  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  limited  materials  we  possess. 


CO 

jXx)  1 <X!fj  Xxxxj 


jO-AXJ 


Tabiat  ul  Muraddid,  with  which  Jabir, 
and,  after  him,  Rabrab  used  to 
open  his  game.  It  was  called  so, 

“ from  rePulsing 

the  two  Knights.” 

With  which  Abu  Faruu  used  to  begin. 

Muwashshab,  played  by  A1  Siili  and 
mentioned  in  his  book. 

Watad  ul  anz,  (?)  also  described  by  A1 
Suli. 

A1  Mulahic,  so  named  by  A1  Suli  be- 
cause, he  says,  i xi  Oo 

(jAxaj  la>Ax.j 

Mashaikhi,  with  which  Temim 
used  to  commence. 


__>yi.xU 


*aAXJ 


X.AAXJ 


L 


Tabiat  ul  Muacrab  was  played  by 
^yLS  Fam  ul  Hut. 

Tabiat  ul  Mujannah.  One  of  the  paint- 
ings in  Major  Price’s  MS.  bears  the 
name  of  Mujannah!  Temam,  but  is 
too  much  defaced  to  show  the  na- 
ture of  the  opening.  It  is  probably 
a system  of  opening  on  the  sides, 
as  recommended  by  A1  Suli,  in  his 
treatise  quoted,  p.  22. 

r Are  so  many  Open- 
ings described  in 
the  same  work  (An- 
muzaj);  but  the 
application  of  the 
names  does  not  ap- 
. pear. 


Tabiatu  Saif 

&AAJU 

Tabiat  ul  Ajaiz 

Xux J 

Tabiat  ul  Sayalah 
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Three  other  games  are  figured  at  the  commencement  of  Major 
Price’s  MS.,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  assign  them  to  the 
class  of  Mansubahs  or  Tabiahs.  They  are  called  Halili 
Janah  and  Muallac  ft  V V » . The  first  is  probably  named 

after  some  player  called  Halil.  The  Janah  appears  to  be  connected 
in  meaning  with  the  Mujannahi  Temam,  already  mentioned,  which 
follows  it  in  the  MS.  and  to  be  a side  opening,  on  the  wings.  The 
only  illustration  I can  offer  for  the  Muallac  is  in  this  line  of  the  poet 
Kemal  of  Khojend, 

L.  tl.x  j j ^ & j* 

b*  ’ Ira  is  explained  in  the  Madar  nl  Afazil  and  the  Muyid  ul 
Fuzala  to  be,  “that  piece  at  chess  which  is  interposed  between  the 
King  and  a Rook  to  protect”  (the  King  from  the  Rook’s  check),  and 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  ’Ara,  “ a place  in  which  there  is  no  tree 
nor  covering the  vowel  being  changed,  as  the  dictionary  says,  to 
denote  an  altered  meaning1. 

The  signification  of  Dest,  as  a (single)  game,  is  fixed  by 

the  Burhani  Cat!  and  other  works2.  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  Price 

MS.,  as,  in  t-Hx/w-e*  yail  “at  the  end  of  the  game.”  The  word  tfjlj 

(Bazi),  corresponding  with  the  Arabic  < (Lab),  is  used  to 

express  the  Play  or  Move,  and  it  appears  at  the  head  of  all  chess 
problems  in  phrases  similar  to  the  following: — tfjlj  } <hj~>  sUaw 
. “ \,?)\  “ Black  plays  and  wins”  (literally,  wins  and  the  move 

is  his). 


k law  bj  ^^3  ^ i tfS  1 1 j 

3 l— Cf«  jA  jS  ^A* J \jS.  ( . y-d  3-^1  ^ ^3i 

AaJ^^A^  ^ ^ . j ^ ^ a!  AaM  l 

g y ^ .^ya;  1 j C- s km*\  ly£ 


■AX.O  >*XJ  yJ  KiS  5-aXJ 


^J.AX.0  y.ASJ  yj  iaSJ  yK 

The  explanation  in  the  Maddr  ul  Afazil  is  similar, 


•¥*  V }S  l. J ^ ^ ^ ^ J ^ 1 Aa  l,  ^ 

VOL.  XTII.  E 
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A misapprehension  lias  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Shah 
JRuJch,  respecting  which  there  is  an  anecdote  current  in  most  of  the 
works  on  Chess,  as  having  been  bestowed  as  a name  on  Timur’s  eldest 
son,  and  from  him  applied  to  Shahrukhiah,  a city  on  the  river  Saihun 
or  Jaxartes.  The  story  is  related  in  Hyde,  both  from  the  Greek  his- 
torian, Ducas  Byzantinus,  and  from  Ibn  Arabshah’s  narrative,  but  is 
erroneously  explained  to  be  a check  to  the  King  from  the  Rook.  “Si 
<]uis  Rucho  monebat  Regem,  ille  dicebat  Shah  Ruch,  i.e.,  Shah 

a Rucho.”  (Hyde.  VI.  128.)  The  same  signification  is  said  to  be 
jireserved  in  the  Italian  term  Scaccorocco.  Shahrukh,  however,  is 
clearly  nothing  else  than  an  attack  by  which  the  King  and  his  Rook 
are  checked  at  the  same  time,  so  that,  the  King  being  forced  to  move 
or  otherwise  defend  himself,  the  Rook  is  taken  by  the  piece  that 
checks.  It  is  merely  a double  check,  which  as  it  insures  the  capture 
of  a Rook  (by  far  the  strongest  piece  in  the  Eastern  game),  and  pro- 
bably other  advantages,  is  naturally  a move  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  one  which  might  decide  the  event  of  the  game.  For  this 
reason  also  it  might  have  been  usual  to  annouuce  it  to  the  adversary, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  custom  ; just  as  some  persons  in  play- 
ing the  European  Chess  have  the  habit  of  calling  Check  to  the  Queen, 
or  Double  Check  to  the  King  and  Queen,  a move  of  corresponding 
consequence  with  Shah  Rukh.  The  simple  check  of  the  King  by  the 
adversary’s  Rook  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  of  little 
consequence,  nor  should  it  necessarily  affect  the  issue  of  the  game  more 
than  a check  by  any  other  piece.  The  question,  in  fact,  is  com- 
pletely settled  by  the  interpretation  given,  in  the  dictionary  called 
Bahari  Ajam,  to  the  expression,  “ to  suffer  Shah 

Rukh,  which  is  when  the  King  is  checked,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to 
move,  and  his  adversary  takes  the  Rukh1.”  In  illustration  of  this 
meaning  a couplet  is  quoted  from  the  poet  Zuhuri’s  “Description  of 


t * * A—  J AT'  4\avj.J  ....T  i i 

— «...  ...  ■ /— 


ij)  l <WAJ 
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Chess-play,”  which  supports  the  inference  that  notice  was  given  of  it, 
or  at  least  the  stroke  announced,  as  in  Check  or  Check-mate, 

Shah  Rukh,  separately,  is  interpreted  in  the  same  dictionary  as 
“ Two  pieces  at  chess1,’’  and  not,  a stroke  at  chess.  The  position  is 
more  particularly  illustrated  in  one  of  the  examples  of  Games  in  the 
Chess  Poem  described  p.  43. 

j Jr*  $j-  J jjji 

Dr.  Hyde  would  seem  to  extend  the  use  of  a similar  expression  to 
other  combinations,  as  the  Check  by  the  Queen,  or  the  Bishop,  or  the 
Knight.  If  his  authorities  indicate  its  use,  it  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained, as  in  Shah  Rukh,  to  signify  a Double  Check  in  which  one  of 
those  pieces  is  attacked  as  well  as  the  King.  The  same  principle,  no 
doubt,  might  be  applied  to  another  term  he  quotes,  Asp-Ferzin,  or 
Shah-Asp-Ferzin,  and  probably  also  to  Shahafil.  Supra,  p.  45. 

Pilbend  (or  Filbend)  and  Ferzinbend  would  appear,  from  the  use 
made  of  these  terms  in  the  few  places  in  which  they  occur  in  the  trea- 
tises, to  signify  what  we  call  forking  two  pieces,  of  which  the  Bishop 
or  the  Queen  would  be  one.  The  Bahari  Ajain  describes  Pilbend  as 
“ a position  at  chess,”  but  explains  the  compound  “ Pilbend  dadan” 
.XJUXaj)  to  he  an  expression  signifying  to  “mate  by  a check 
with  the  Bishop2.”  This,  like  the  interpretation  erroneously  given  to 
the  term  Shah  Rukh,  would  not  imply  a stroke  of  such  importance  as 
to  decide  the  game,  or  even  to  justify  the  metaphorical  use  of  these 
words  in  the  passage  of  Nizami’s  Sikander  Namah,  quoted  by  the 
Bahari  Ajam  as  an  authority: 

“ When  thou  castest  the  noose  in  the  combat  of  Elephants, 

Thou  givest  Pilbend  to  (takest  prisoner)  the  King  of  Cannuj.” 


E 2 
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In  Price’s  MS.,  where  the  action  of  the  privileged  or  queened 
Pawn  is  described,  it  is  said,  “ If  the  player  wishes,  he  may  make  a 
Ferzinbend  with  it,  or  if  he  will,  Pilbend1 *,”  thus  plainly  showing  that 
in  the  situations  to  which  these  terms  are  applied,  the  Ferzin  or  the 
Pil,  from  which  they  are  named,  is  one  of  the  pieces  attacked,  and  not 
attacking,  as  that  advantage  would  be  equally  open  to  a Pawn  or 
other  piece. 

Dr.  Hyde  relates  that  a native  Arab,  when  playing  with  him, 
used  a word  resembling  the  sound  Ksh,  in  giving  Check,  and  Ksh  mat 
for  Checkmate,  hut  has  given  no  explanation  of  the  word,  further  than 
that  the  Arab  cited  a corresponding  expression  for  it  in  Turkish8. 
The  word  Kisht  L ••  i.v.f]  is  clearly  described  by  Persian  lexico- 
graphers to  mean  Check,  and  the  use  of  it  occurs  in  other  places. 
The  following  explanation  is  found  in  the  Bahari  A jam.  : “Kisht,  a 
term  used  by  chess-players.  Mir  Khusru,  in  his  work,  the  ‘ Tersil 
ul  Aajch 3,  in  discussion  of  the  technical  terms  of  Chess,’  writes  it  Kist 
(k~T),  signifying  Justice,  and  a king  cannot  dispense  with  justice,  and 
when  the  King  at  chess  flies  from  Kist,  it  means  ‘he  has  no  justice;’ 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  they  have  changed  the  letter  Caf  to  Kaf  in 
Kist,  that  it  may  not  indicate  such  a signification4 * * *.” 


* Page  132,  4to  edition.  “ Cum  aliquando  luderem  cum  Arabe  Ilierosolymi- 
tano,”  &c.  The  writer  of  this  note  has  heard  the  same  word  used  by  an  Arab  of 
Western  Africa,  who  said  it  was  Persian,  and  signified  “Move  (out  of  check),” 
and  it  might  almost  have  been  supposed  to  be  a corruption  from  the  word 
Kashfdan  “to  withdraw,  or  remove,”  which  would  correspond 

with  the  interpretation  as  . ••  X “ Ito,  migra,”  by  Dr.  Hyde’s  “ Arabs  Hieroso- 
lymitanus.” 

This  treatise  would  be  invaluable,  in  explaining  much 
which  we  can  never  hope  to  understand  in  the  game,  without  such  direct  authority, 
and  the  present  opportunity  is  taken  to  invite  attention  to  it,  should  it  still  be  extant 
in  manuscript  collections. 

4 The  uncertainty  of  text  in  native  dictionaries  causes  much  difficulty  in  quoting 

from  them,  and  renders  the  definitions  they  contain  comparatively  unavailable. 

This  objection  particularly  applies  to  those  which,  like  the  Madar  ul  Afazil  and  the 

valuable  Bahari  Ajam,  are  of  more  rare  occurrence;  and  also,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  most  of  the  original  sources  consulted,  the  copies  of  which,  especially 

the  chess  treatises,  are,  as  far  as  the  Editor  is  informed,  unique. 
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The  same  Lexicon,  following  the  Burhdni  Cat),  explains  Kisht 
Tcerdan  to  mean  “ To  check,  or  give  check;”  and  the  meaning  of  Kisht 
to  be  “ Get  up,”  i.e.,  “move  from  the  check1.” 

Hyde,  p.  134,  quoting  from  the  Ferhengi  Jehangiri,  translates 
Kisht  kerdan,  “ Regem  occidere,”  confounding  it,  perhaps,  with  the 
Persian  verb  Kushtan  (to  kill),  and,  singularly  enough,  not  connecting 
it  with  the  Ksh,  already  discussed  by  him2. 

These  few  remarks  in  illustration  of  the  terms  of  Chess,  may  very 
suitably  conclude  with  an  observation  on  Shah  Mat  and  Shah  Cam, 
which  represent  the  two  endings  of  the  game.  The  latter  offers 
some  difficulty.  Shah  Mat  is  always  understood  to  be  our  Check- 
mate, and  to  signify,  of  course,  that  the  King  is  checked,  and  can 
neither  move  nor  cover  the  check.  Shah  Cam  would  therefore  be  a 
Drawn  game,  or  rather  Stale  Mate,  rendering  the  parties  equal,  as 
according  to  the  European  laws.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  effected 
in  a different  manner  from  our  Stale  Mate,  the  condition  of  which 
is,  that  the  King,  not  being  checked  on  the  square  he  occupies,  should 
be  unable  to  move  oat  without  putting  himself  in  check,  which  would 
be  against  the  rules  of  the  game,  and,  as  the  penalty  of  his  adversary’s 
want  of  skill,  makes  the  ending  drawn.  The  Bahari  Ajam,  which 
quotes  also  the  Burhani  Cati,  explains  Shah  Cam  at  some  length 
thus : — 

“ According  to  Majduddin  Causi,  Shahcam  is  a compound  word, 
signifying  ‘ the  King  has  risen,’  and  it  is  used  when  the  chess-player 


*■  ‘ *■  ^ t i **  ^ A j ___ 

•j\  tXj-A-o  tS  ‘.wdl  L sK 


# ( . £ iS  3 u 3'  y^ 

Syi  CL-skS  aUl  “Regem  occidere 

dicitur  de  Rege  Sliatrangico.”  The  quotation,  properly,  should  run  thus, — 


•Sy.J  sIa*  iKKsSiS  iSMi  aLvj 

and  its  translation  would  be:  “Shah  has  three  significations,— the  3rd  is,  to  check 
( kisht  kerdan ) the  King  at  chess.”  Even  Meninski,  who  frequently  quotes  Hyde 
for  chess  terms,  explains  Kisht,  “ Vocabulum  in  ludo  latrunculorum,  ubi  Rex 
eorum  petitur,”  and  calls  it  a corruption  of  Kish ; and,  similarly,  the  phrase  Kisht 
kerdan.  Johnsou’s  Persiau  Dictionary  also  gives  Kisht  and  Kish,  Check  at  Chess. 
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is  overcome  and  his  King  so  reduced  as  to  be  in  danger  of  imme- 
diate Checkmate,  and  in  order  to  avoid  being  Mated,  he  moves  his 
King,  and  plays  it  to  another  square,  and  places  some  pieces  to  pro- 
tect him;  and  then  they  say,  Shah  Cam,  that  is,  ‘the  King  has  arisen,’ 
and  this  rising  is  the  extreme  degree  of  defeat.  The  author  of 
the  Burhan  says  that  when  a player  finds  himself  distressed  in  the 
game,  he  gives  his  adversary  repeated  Check,  and  does  not  allow  him 
an  opportunity  of  playing  any  other  move,  and  thus  the  game  is 
drawn.  This  explanation  is  preferable  to  the  former.  The  word 
Cam,  though  strange  to  the  Persian  language,  has  come  into  use 
among  chess-players,  like  the  verb  Mat,  which  is  also  foreign;  both 
being  used  in  the  past  tense ' .” 

Without  entering  into  the  etymological  discussion  of  this  wrord 
Mat,  which  is  already  so  learnedly  set  forth  in  Dr.  Hyde’s  Disserta- 
tion, it  must  be  said  that  the  general  tendency  of  authorities  in  Persian 


Li  0 


CSV3 5 ^ . y-d  A ^-* ‘ j-j  sLi  j»b>  a sLi 

^ \a  AaX.£  *■  * V*.. -p.  wXj  A ifS  ^ 

Sj&  CIjLo  ^Ia.C 


^ \ fcLCv  ^ l"*  iLo  *-  * * 

L— rol^  ^ . ^.AakA.^  jJ  ^ 2 ^ sLw 

^ ■ \ ^ ^ (-■  ■ l AT?  ^ L 

5 t-HA/iT  Li — i?j Ij  gOjdii 

^{•b>  i\j  Lo  ^bs  $ iS'^j  Lj  i * avajA  i 

Vi  ! ja  b laX!  ^ ^.a^j  a -1  ^ ^ ^ ^ a** 

( . ^ tS  a **  .Lo  laAJ  a^c\jIa=».  iXawIj  t • gOjdix;  ^LfA-wl 

3f.  Lo  t&X AA2J  j»ilXT 
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works  is  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  Mand,  or  Manad  (joLo),  and 
not  Mat  (i  ••  ,Lo).  was  originally  used.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
the  Persians  would  have  borrowed  a foreign  word  to  express  one  of  the 
most  familiar  points  in  the  game,  for  which  they  must  have  had  a 
corresponding  symbol  in  their  own  language,  or  might  have  easily 
arranged  a more  simple  and  intelligible  expression  ; nor  is  there  any 
reason  that  one  single  Arabic  word  only  should  have  been  preserved  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  even  if  the  terms  generally  had  been  de- 
rived from  that  language.  Shah  Cam  is  the  only  parallel  to  it,  and  the 
Burhan  indeed,  already  quoted,  calls  them  both  of  foreign  extraction; 
but  it  is  possible  that,  even  before  the  time  it  was  written,  the  corrup- 
tion had  already  taken  place,  and  the  compound  Shahmat,  being  of  un- 
known origin,  was  explained  by  the  lexicographers  as  Arabic.  It  is 
remarkable  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  old  Persian  treatise,  the 
term  Shah  Mat,  or  Mat  kerdan,  is  never  once  used,  but  that  the  expres- 
sion for  the  King  in  that  situation  is,  on  every  occasion,  Shah  Manad 
(<XiLc  sUi),  and  the  same  is  also  used  in  many  other  works.  The 
perfect  opposition  in  meaning  between  the  two  phrases  “ the  King 
has  arisen”  (Shah  Cam),  and  “the  King  remains”  ( i.e .,  prisoner,  or 
surrounded,  or  beaten),  may  fairly  presume  the  antithesis  to  be  intended 
not  only  in  practice,  but  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  themselves,  even 
though  from  different  languages,  Mat  or  Manad,  and  Cam. 

Whatever  may  be  its  exact  derivation,  Shah  Mat,  as  now  used, 
seems  to  correspond  most  accurately  with  our  Check  Mate;  and  Shah 
Cam,  to  comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  the  modern  system  of  Stale 
Mate,  whether  by  Perpetual  Check,  or  the  other  conditions  of  that 
game;  while  a Draw  by  the  equality  of  forces  on  both  sides  is  clearly 
represented  by  Cdivi  (^Is),  to  which  subject  a chapter  is  specially 
devoted  in  most  of  the  treatises,  giving  the  equation  according  to  the 
value  of  the  pieces.  This  is  shown  also  in  the  term  Mansubah  Caimah, 
already  noticed,  and  in  that  of  Cairn  andaz,  to  signify  a player  of  such 
strength  as  to  make  a lost  game  equal1. 


Kashf  ul  Lughut. 

F.  Rasludi.  * 

Ajb 


Bahan  Ajam, 
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The  preceding  paragraph,  then,  would,  in  the  separate  definitions 
of  the  two  authors,  indicate  two  different  kinds  of  Shdh  Cam,  of  which 
one  would  be  our  Perpetual  Check  to  avoid  being  mated,  and  the 
other,  strictly,  the  Stale  Mate  of  the  Persian  game,  which  still  re- 
quires some  illustration.  The  King’s  rising  or  moving  to  another 
square  seems  evidently  connected  with  the  privilege  in  the  earlier 
system  for  him  to  retire  to  a place  of  refuge,  which  in  the  Great  Chess 
was  into  one  of  the  projecting  squares,  and  latterly  into  certain  squares 
assigned  for  such  protection  in  the  ordinary  board,  while  the  Draw 
obtained  by  the  weaker  party  moving  his  King,  instead  of  leaving 
him  confined  to  his  single  square,  as  with  us,  constitutes  a very 
essential  difference  both  in  the  practice  and  the  intention  of  the 
game. 

In  the  description  of  Complete  Chess  given  in  the  old  Persian 
MS.,  the  varieties  of  endings  of  games  are  somewhat  differently 
arranged,  and  present  still  greater  difficulty.  The  passage  which 
relates  to  it  was  omitted  in  the  analysis  of  the  work  where  it  occurred, 
as  au  inconvenient  place  for  its  discussion,  but  is  thus  literally 
translated. 


“ Description  of  Shah  Cam  and  its  Varieties. 

“ In  this  Chess,  Shah  Cam  cannot  be  made  while  a piece  is  near 
the  King.  He  (the  inventor)  says,  it  would  be  impossible  that  a com- 
mon weak  foot  soldier  (Pawn),  or  any  other  piece  besides  the  Pawn, 
should  come  and  kill  a monarch  in  the  very  middle  of  his  army;  and 
after  that,  what  advantage  would  there  be  to  them?  When  the  anta- 
gonist cries  Check,  and  there  remains  no  square  for  the  King,  once 
only,  whichever  piece  he  pleases,  he  places  before  his  antagonist,  and 
moves  his  King  there,  and  this  in  the  Book  of  Complete  Chess  they 
call  Shah  Fat',  and  they  say  Fida;  and  also  Shah  At  when  the  King 
can  cover  a Check;  and  they  call  it  Shah  Tat,  when  the  King  cannot 
cover  it;  and  Shah  Cam  is  when  the  King  is  separated  from  his 
men;  nevertheless,  if  the  King  can  attain  that  additional  square  of  his 


i-**  si** itXi  i i *1  2S.AJ  i i **  i -i  gLww — Fida,  ci  ran- 

som” or  “ hostage,”  naturally  applies  to  the  piece  which,  as  it  were,  offers  its  life 
to  save  the  King  by  interposing  between  him  and  the  enemy,  and  the  expression 
is  frequent  in  Eastern  chess  books.  The  words  At,  Fat,  and  Tat,  which  have  no 
meaning  in  Arabic  or  Persian,  seem  invented  merely  as  parallel  sounds  to  MSt. 
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adversary,  they  draw  the  game,  unless  the  Shahi  Masnua  be  on  that 
place,  and  we  have  already  described  its  properties,  &C.1 

In  addition  to  such  technical  words  and  phrases  as  have  been 
furnished  to  us  in  Hyde’s  Dissertation,  and  as  an  appendix  to 
those  which  are  explained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  following 
Persian  terms  have  occurred,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  Move,  and  to 
Checking  and  Checkmating.  A diligent  examination  of  the  Positions 
explained  in  the  various  treatises  would  supply  a much  larger  stocky 
and  might  form  the  elements  for  a Glossary  of  Oriental  Chess ; but 
more  extensive  materials  are  still  required,  both  to  complete  what  is 
wanting,  and  to  elucidate  in  a satisfactory  manner,  what  is  already 
before  us. 


f 


Li* 


# sLw  J <XXwLj  Li  j»Lj*  xLw  2 


i ^ 25^  L^  j tN/ov  La ^ 4X#L^>  ^ x L*  ^ 

aXv  i jl>T  ^ Lc  * ^LXC  ^ 

^ L-**  ^L>i  ^ i*x5  ^ 4X0^^.  l_* * tU  xLav 

iX>  2$L^J^  l * * iL-3  s$L^*y  2 ^Laa/  ^ ■ y\  ^ ^ ^.AJ 

# 4>oL«  !<Xs*  j\  &S  |»IS  ^ *f 


^•U>  ^ ^Lj  xf  tSi\yj  jXi  L ^ 

^ ^ , ^l>o  ^ 5 <XXvLj  <y<jj>tS 

Vin  V/tAy  'v.A^*“ 

>**V  V 

The  text  is  an  exact  copy,  the  points  only  being  occasionally  supplied,  and  one 
word  in  brackets,  together  with  the  necessary  orthographic  marks. 
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To  move  (apiece) 
(Active). 

To  take. 

To  check. 

To  checkmate. 

^jJv  aaAIs  a Li 

' — > L*o  a Li 

6<x5,j 

fcj"/ 

A X L a Lam 

i , ^*1  U 

y.J 

oL« 

6V^ 

b 

qj  AX6 

— 

nJx^sr;J 

si>w 

v — *1^ 

To  move  (Neut.) 

CJ^O 

— 

u~.v. 

U*J 

To  be  checkmated. 

u*5; 

— 

oL<  sLi 

To  cover  check. 

«X^.M  vll>  LO 

S^J 

L. 

^•X-OyT  <A1>  1 — « 

lAo 

6 V1*  Lvi 

^jAaS* 

Besides  their  ordinary  meanings  in  the  list  just  given,  Afgandan 
(( . yXifel)  and  Nihddan  are  equivalent  to  ^ b 

“to  give  as  odds,”  and  are  so  explained  in  the  Ferhengi  Rashidi  and 
Bahari  Ajarn1. 

Burdan  b(*)V^)  seems  specially  used  as  the  verb  to  express 
winning  at  chess,  as  already  seen  in  many  of  the  quotations,  parti- 
cularly the  poetic  extracts;  but  it  also  means  to  take  (a  piece),  and 
this  signification  is  supported  by  some  of  the  same  examples. 


(f*  h*)  ^ L ^ 

j\  aALajIaI"  ( . ^1  _5  c 2^1 

(F.  R.)  if  ^ ^ j 

^ j ^ aALoIaT  ^ . -^LaJ  (j*yS  y ( . yXj£jI  (j~j£ 

(B-  a.)  if  ( . ^(XobjT 

(B.  A.)  if  ^ c.  <L<  jl  v_ “ ajLaT  ^ . y^LgJ  d 
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As  Dr.  Hyde’s  work  is  now  scarce,  and  tlie  terms  of  Chess 
may  not  be  familiar  to  all  Orientalists,  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  exhibit  in  the  following  table  the  Pieces  of  the  Great  Chess, 
and,  inclusively,  those  of  the  common  game,  with  the  English  names 
of  the  latter,  and  their  move  according  to  Eastern  tactics. 


Persian  and  Arabic  Name. 

Meaning. 

European 

Piece. 

Move. 

Shdh 

King 

King 

Same  as  ours. 

Ferzin 

General 

Queen 

One  square  obliquely. 

fa 

P“  } 
Ffl  (Arabic)  ' 

Elephant 

Bishop 

( Two  squares  obliquely, 
1 jumping  over. 

Asp  . 

Horse 

Knight 

As  ours. 

Faras  ( Arabic )•* 

ZJ 

Rukh 

Rukh 

(Rook,  or) 
i Castle  / 

As  our  Castle. 

"V 

K,<“  } 
Baidac  (Arab.)’ 

Foot  soldier 

Pawn 

( As  ours.,  but  only  one 
1 square. 

0 

Piyadahl  Asl  -j 

Baidac  ul  | 

baidac  (Arab.) 

/ Original  1 
t Pawn  / 

• 

f Similar  to  our  Pawns. 
1 V.  p.  13. 

Jt-js 

Wazfr 

Minister 

• 

One  square  straight. 

Talfah 

f Advanced  ) 
1 Guard  1 

• 

Our  Bishop’s  move. 

Dabbabah 

War  Engine 

• 

Two  squares  straight. 

3>v? 

Jamal 

Camel 

• 

Similar  to  Knight’s  ? 

"Lj 

Zarafah 

Giraffe 

• 

Similar  to  Knight’s  ? 
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A tabular  view  also  of  the  Pieces  of  the  Great  Chess,  arranged 
according  to  their  powers,  will  assist  the  description  given  in  pp. 
10,  11,  12. 


Rawishi  Mustaidm. 


Straight  Movement. 


Ibtida 

( Beginning,  or  ) 

(Lowest  power  J 

Wast 

( Middle,  or  ) 

(Medium  power  J 

( End,  ) 

Nihdyat 

J 5 l 

(Extreme  or  highest  power/ 

Wazir. 


Dabbabah. 


Ruth. 


£ Rawishi  Muawwaj.  Oblique. 


I(Xaj  1 

Ibtida 

Beginning 

Ferzin. 

k>W ^ 

Wast 

Middle 

PiU 

Nihdyat 

End 

Taliah. 

— Rawishi  Murakkab.  Mixed. 


Ibtida 

Beginning 

Asp> 

kw  J 

Wast 

Middle 

Jamal. 

NiMyat 

End 

Zardfah 
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With  regard  to  the  varieties  of  the  Game  itself,  the  different  boards 
named  in  the  authorities  quoted  may  be  classed  in  the  following 
Synopsis,  which  will  facilitate  a reference  to  the  Plates. 


I.1 2 

3£oli‘ 

rtf 

Kamil  1 

Tamrnah  J 

Kebir 

Complete 

or 

Great  Chess. 

Price  Ms. 

Nuzliat.  Anmfizaj. 
Arabshah.  Nefais,  No.  5. 

II.* 

Mukhtasar 

Abridged 

or 

Price  MS. 

Saglnr 

Little. 

Arabshah. 

••  ** 

Hindfyali 

Indian 

or 

Nuzhat. 

Murabbah 

Square. 

Nuzhat. 

III.3 

Saidiyah 

S&idian? 

Anmuzaj. 

IV.4 

MudSwarah 

Round 

or 

Arabshah.  Nefais,  No.  3. 

Rumfyah 

'Grecian. 

Nuzhat.  Anmuzaj. 

V.5 

Tawflah  1 

Memdudali  J 

Oblong. 

Arabshah.  N efais,  No.  2. 
Anmuzaj. 

VI.6 

Zawat  ul  Husun 

Castellated  Chess. 

Nefais,  No.  1. 

There  is  also  the  second  circular  board,  which  might  be  called  the  “Celestial” 
Chess,  described  and  figured  in  the  Nefais,  but  in  a very  unsatisfactory  manner; 
and  Firdusi’s  large  board,  PI.  III.  fig.  2. 


1 PI.  I. 

2 The  form  is  well  known,  and  appears  in  PL  III.  fig.  1. 

3 Described  as  similar  to  the  common  Square  Chess,  but  no  drawing  is  given. 

4 PI.  IV.  fig.  3,  from  the  Nef&is. 

5 Figures  I and  2,  PI.  IV.,  from  two  different  MSS.  of  the  NefMs. 

6 The  figure  given  in  the  NeKIs  is  incomplete,  and,  evidently,  inaccurate. 
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The  subject  of  Eastern  Chess  may  be  thought  very  imperfectly 
discussed  without  allusion  to  the  chapters  in  the  Shah  N amah  in 
which  is  to  be  found  perhaps  the  earliest  Oriental  notice  of  the  game; 
but  as  the  principal  passage  has  been  given  by  Hyde,  though  from  a 
faulty  text,  and  consequently  unsatisfactory  in  translation,  and  as  the 
present  object  is  rather  to  supply  what  is  wanting  than  to  accumulate 
a mass  of  detail,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  inquiry  to  the  quotation 
already  alluded  to,  reminding  the  reader  that  the  description  of  that 
game  was  given  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  King  of  Canuj  in  reference 
to  its  traditionary  origin,  after  he  had  introduced  the  chess-board  at 
the  court  of  the  Persian  monarch1. 

The  question  of  the  original  invention  of  Chess,  in  whatever  form 
it  made  its  appearance,  and  of  the  name  of  its  inventor,  could  not  be 
conveniently  discussed  within  the  limits  of  these  sheets.  Little  is 
available  from  our  present  sources  beyond  the  repetition  of  the 
legend  attributing  the  first  invention  to  Sassa,  or  Sissa,  a name  which 
occurs  in  the  various  Eastern  authorities  as  Sahsahah,  Susah,  or 
Sisah,  according  to  the  multiplied  errors  of  copyists  in  reproducing  it, 
or  the  caprice  of  lexicographers  in  fixing  an  arbitrary  pronuncia- 
tion. They  are  all  obviously  corruptions  of  the  word  Xerxes,  or  of 
a name  which  has  served  as  its  origin  ; the  invention  of  Chess  having, 
in  many  of  the  European  legends,  been  ascribed  to  a philosopher  so 
called  in  the  reign  of  Evil  Merodach,  at  Babylon2.  The  whole  name 
of  Sahsahah  ben  Dahir3 * *,  or,  as  in  some  versions,  ben  Nasir,  is  too 
evident  a falsity  to  establish  it  as  an  authority  for  a historical  fact. 
The  patronymic  is  so  clearly  Arabian,  as  to  remove  all  pretence  to 
Indiau  origin.  If  a corruption,  the  evidence,  thus  once  injured,  is 
destroyed. 

In  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  history  of  Chess,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that,  however  startling  the  assertion  in  Major 
Price’s  MS.,  the  evidence  may,  supported  by  other  arguments,  still 
make  some  stand  against  the  more  prevalent  opinion.  The  Indian 


1 Hyde ; Cap.  De  Scaccario,  p.  75 : or  in  Macau’s  edition  of  the  Shah 

Namah,  Vol.  IV.  p.  | ’ lhe  "hole  part  relating  to  Chess  extending  from 

p.  |V|q  to  p.  IV^O 

2 By  Polydore  Virgil,  and  others.  In  the  illustrated  edition  of  the 

Nuremberg  Chronicle  is  found  a portrait  of  Xerxes  Pliilosoplius,  with  the 

chess-board  arranged  before  him. 

8 An  author  quoted  by  Dr.  Hyde  writes  jjbta  ClA8  ’ 
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origin  of  Chess  seems  to  have  been  first  asserted  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  says,  “ If  evidence  be  required  to  prove  that  chess  was  invented 
by  the  Hindus,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Persians;  who,  though  as  much  inclined  as  other  nations  to  appropriate 
the  ingenious  inventions  of  other  people,  unanimously  agree  that  the 
game  was  imported  from  the  West  of  India,”  &c.x  Now  we  have 
just  heard  a perfectly  opposite  assertion  from  one  Persian  writer,  and 
there  may  be  many  others  of  a similar  opinion.  By  destroying  the 
unanimity  of  the  consent,  we  invalidate  the  proof.  The  “ Exceptio 
probat  regulam”  does  not  apply  here;  Sir  William  rests  his  thesis, 
mainly,  on  the  universal  credence  given  to  it  by  the  Persians  them- 
selves, but  for  this  even  there  is  not  a sufficient  mass  of  evidence  to 
establish  an  implicit  agreement  of  all  authorities. 

The  resemblance  between  his  Chaturanga  and  our  chess-play 
hardly  infers  identity.  They  differ  materially  both  in  form  and  prin- 
ciples, and  the  Seang  Ke,  or  Chinese  Chess,  might  almost  equally  well 
claim  to  be  the  parent  of  the  European.  The  name  itself,  Chaturanga, 
though  plausible  as  a derivation,  is  not  applicable  in  meaning,  and  as 
a mere  sound  has  no  greater  similarity  than  any  of  the  numerous 
Arabic  and  Persian  words  or  compounds  already  proposed.  Indeed, 
I am  almost  surprised  that  over  zealous  etymologists  have  not  pressed 
into  their  service  Seang  for  Satrang,  and  Ke  for  Chess2. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  Rukli  and  Elephant;  the  first  as 
being  of  uncertain  origin,  and  the  other  as  foreign  to  Persia.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  Wm.  Jones  will  have  Rukh  to  be  from  Rat’ll,  a Chariot, 
first  forcing  it  through  the  Bengali  Rot’h,  to  obtain  a broader  vowel. 
This  vague  etymology  is  but  weakly  supported.  Armed  chariots  are 
as  ill  placed  in  Persian  warfare  as  the  fabled  bird  the  Rukh,  even 
supposing  there  were  no  better  interpretation  for  that  word.  As  to 
Elephants,  they  may  as  well  be  used  in  Persian  Chess  as  if  it  were  of 
Indian  origin.  They  appear  in  the  Shah  Namah  in  the  armies  of 
Iran  and  Turan,  and  figure  in  the  description  of  Chess  in  that  poem, 
while  to  the  Arabs  they  are  familiar  from  the  chapter  of  the  Coran 
which  bears  their  name,  and  which  recalls  their  use  in  war  in  one  of 
the  earliest  battles  of  Islamism. 

We  need  not,  however,  rest  the  Rukh’s  claim  to  a Persian  origin, 
solely  on  its  assumed  signification  as  a large  bird.  Abundant 


1 On  the  Indian  Game  of  Chess.  Asiatic  Researches. 

4 The  Board  of  Chaturanga  is  exhibited  in  pi.  II.  fig.  2,  from  the  description 
furnished  by  Sir  W.  J ones’  Essay.  The  form  of  the  Chinese  Chess  is  given  in  a 
plate  in  Hyde’s  work. 
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materials  are  supplied  by  Eastern  authors  to  refer  it  to  other 
originals,  and  the  difficulty  lies  chiefly  in  selecting  from  the  numerous 
descriptions  one  which  will  best  correspond  with  the  functions  and 
form  of  the  piece  in  question,  and  with  the  attributes  of  the  animal  of 
which  it  is  the  pretended  type. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Rukh,  the  Persian  MS.  of  Major  Yule  quotes 
the  following  account,  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  names  of  the  pieces, 
and  already  noticed  (p.  20) : — “ The  Rukh  is  a certain  animal  found 
in  that  part  of  Hind  in  which  Aloes  wood  grows.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceeding large  beast,  of  great  fierceness,  and  all  creatures  are  afraid  of 
it.  When  a man  sees  it,  he  runs  away,  and  it  follows  him,  and  if 
there  is  no  shelter  for  him,  it  kills  him  on  the  spot;  but  in  the 
case  of  its  being  in  a forest,  and  there  is  refuge  in  a tree,  if  it  is  a high 
tree,  and  the  animal  cannot  reach  him,  it  again  attacks  him  and  jumps 
at  him,  and  continues  to  jump  till  it  has  no  more  strength  left  for  the 
attack.  This  animal  has  two  faces,  and  two  beads,  and  four  ears,  and 
on  each  head  two  ears,  and  two  eyes,  and  one  mouth;  and  two  bellies, 
and  on  each  belly  four  bands  and  feet1,”  &c.  Several  of  the  native 
dictionaries  also  describe  the  Rukh  as  a large  and  powerful  beast,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  a bird,  and  the  cheek,  &c. ; 
among  others,  the  Madar  ul  Afazil,  in  which  it  is  said — “Rukh;  the 
Chess  Rook;  originally  written  Rukhkh,  but  by  the  Persians  with 
one  kh ; it  is  the  name  of  a large  animal  which  preys  on  the  Elephant 
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and  Rhinoceros'.  It  is  also  used  in  the  signification  of  cheek  or  face; 
it  is  also  a certain  bird,”  &c.2 

Strange,  then,  as  we  may  consider  the  accounts  of  Oriental  geo- 
raphers  or  naturalists  in  description  of  the  animal  by  which  Rukh  is 
to  be  translated,  there  is  sufficient  proof  in  the  extract  just  selected 
from  numerous  similar  passages,  in  addition  to  those  already  cited 
by  Hyde,  that  some  quadruped  of  large  growth  and  powers  and  of 
savage  nature  was  indicated  by  this  word,  which  at  first  seemed  to 
own  no  other  representation  than  that  of  the  fabulous  and  gigantic 
bird,  more  familiarly  known  to  us  from  Eastern  fairy  tale,  and  which 
might,  perhaps,  reasonably  be  denied  a place  in  the  array  of  the 
chess-board.  What  recognised  subject  in  our  Natural  History  may 
best  correspond  with  the  animal  so  fancifully  depicted  in  Oriental 
writings,  is  still  a question.  Dr.  Hyde’s  opinion,  founded  on  some 
of  the  native  descriptions  he  cites,  is  in  favour  of  the  Dromedary ; but 
he  is  evidently  biassed  also  in  his  decision  by  the  probability  of  the 
Dromedary  being  selected  as  an  appropriate  image  in  a game  invented 
to  represent  Eastern  warfare.  A further  support  to  his  argument  is 
the  figure  the  Rukh  assumed  in  the  earlier  sets  of  chess-men,  where 
we  find  it  forked,  in  a form  still  preserved  by  the  Chess-Rook  borne 
in  many  coats  of  arms  as  an  heraldic  device.  The  forked  appear- 
ance he  supposes  to  represent  the  two  humps,  which  are  also  part 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Rukh.  This  plea  of  identity,  though 
otherwise  plausible,  is  no  longer  admissible  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Chess,  where  we  have  the  Rukh  appearing  on  the  same  board  with 
the  Jamal  or  Camel,  whose  name  allows  no  other  interpretation. 
The  figure  of  the  earlier  Rook,  at  a time  when  the  carved  chess- 
men no  longer  directly  imaged  their  original  attributes,  was  not 
peculiar  to  it  alone.  In  our  European  game,  the  Alfin,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Fil,  or  Eastern  Elephant,  had  a head  similarly  shaped, 
and  from  its  resemblance  to  a mitre  seems  to  have  been  derived  its 
present  English  name  of  Bishop.  In  the  account  of  the  pieces  of  the 
Great  Chess  also  (p.  12),  several  are  described  as  having  “two  faces,” 


1 The  word  in  the  MS.  might  be  either  Gurg  (Wolf)  or  Kerg,  the  same  as 
Kergadan  (Rhinoceros),  which  would  agree  with  the  account  in  Hyde. 
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evidently  alluding  to  the  same  appearance,  so  that  the  “ Bifrons 
Ruchus”  can  no  longer  alone  claim  that  distinction. 

On  the  whole,  if,  as  there  may  be  some  reason  to  doubt,  the  Rukh 
in  Chess  was  intended  to  represent  an  animal  having  a real  or  sup- 
posed existence,  I should  be  inclined,  in  preference  to  all  others  of 
which  we  have  a knowledge,  to  identify  it  with  the  Hippopotamus. 
A remarkable  coincidence  exists  between  that  animal  and  the  native 
accounts  of  the  Rukh,  especially  in  an  extract  from  the  geographer 
Abul  Hasan,  quoted  by  Hyde,  p.  111.  Even  the  double-headed  form, 
repeated  in  most  passages  on  the  same  subject,  and  at  best  to  be 
considered  only  an  exaggeration  of  the  marvellous,  produced  by  fear, 
or  added  by  ignorance,  may  far  better  be  supposed  to  be  represented 
in  the  forked  symbol  both  of  Eastern  Rukh  and  European  Rook, 
than  the  double  hump1  of  the  Dromedary  would  be,  as  advocated  by 
some  of  the  authorities.  To  anticipate  an  objection  similar  to  that 
already  made  to  the  Rukh,  namely,  that  such  an  animal  as  the  Hip- 
popotamus, strange  to  Eastern  warfare,  would  be  absurdly  introduced 
in  mimic  battle,  it  may  be  replied  that  we  have  already  a certainty  of 
the  Zarafah  or  Giraffe’s  existence  in  the  same  game,  a figure  equally 
misplaced  in  such  a scene,  but  of  which  the  etymology  does  not  permit 
us  to  question  the  identity. 

I should  not  have  extended  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
Rook  to  so  great  a length,  had  not  the  objection  been  so  much  insisted 
on  by  those  who  follow  Sir  W.  Jones’s  theory,  that  it  seemed  to  require 
a more  particular  notice  than  would  have  been  necessary  as  a purely 
philological  question. 

It  is  commonly  stated  in  European  essays  that  Chess  is  played  in 
the  East  with  little  or  no  variation  from  our  rules.  This,  as  far  as 
regards  the  practise  of  Muhammedan  natives  of  India  in  their  inter- 
course with  our  colonists,  seems  to  be  a fact,  and  even  among  those 
Oriental  branches  having  less  intercourse  with  foreigners,  the  altera- 
tion, though  sufficient  to  affect  the  system  of  its  tactics,  presents 
merely  a variety  in  the  same  game.  There  is,  however,  a modern 
work  on  Chess,  printed  at  Bombay,  in  which  the  game  is  taught  with 
very  remarkable  differences  in  its  practice.  It  is  a translation  of  a 
contemporaneous  Sanscrit  treatise,  called  “Vilas  Muni  Munjuri,”  or 
the  “Diamond  Flower-bud  of  amusement,”  and  the  name  of  its  author, 
a Brahman,  was  Trevangadacharya.  Any  chess-player  inspecting  its 


1 Dr.  Hyde  writes  of  it  as  having  two  humps.  The  Rdhilah,  or  Dromedary, 
is,  however,  only  a swifter  breed  of  the  single-bunched  Arab  Camel;  v.  Russell’s 
Aleppo,  vol.  ii.,  and  even  Hyde’s  plate  of  Indian  chess-men  figures  the  Rukh  as  a 
Camel  with  one  hump. 
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rules  'will  immediately  perceive  them  to  differ  so  essentially  from  those 
we  follow,  as  to  require  a separate  study  and  a new  system  of  play1. 
It  also  shows  some  coincidences  with  the  Great  Game  of  our  un- 
known Persian  author,  almost  tempting  us  to  consider  them  as  traces 
of  an  earlier  mode  of  practice,  and  the  game  itself  to  have  formed  a 
sort  of  Zend,  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  modern  Persian  Chess,  in 
which  its  Bombay  votaries  have  preserved  its  symbols  in  preference  to 
those  of  the  Pagan  Chaturanga  and  the  Muhammedan  Shatranj. 


1 In  the  title  page  it  is  called  “ Essays  on  Chess,  adapted  to  the  European 
mode  of  play,  &c.,  by  Trevangadacharya  Shastree.  Bombay,  1814.” 

The  rules  may  be  abridged  thus,  observing  a different  order,  as  more  conve- 
nient : — 

I.  The  King  on  one  side  is  opposite  to  the  other  player’s  Queen. 

X.  He  who  has  won  most  games,  moves  first. 

IX.  The  first  four  or  eight  moves  may,  by  agreement,  be  placed  for  begin- 
ning the  game. 

VIII.  The  Kings’  and  Queens’  Pawns  may  move  two  squares  at  their  first 
move,  if  the  pieces  to  which  they  belong  are  in  place  ; other  Pawns  only 
one  square. 

VI.  No  Pawn  can  go  to  the  last  line,  nor  take  any  piece  on  that  line,  so  long 
as  the  master  piece  of  his  own  file  remains. 

V,  In  queening , the  Pawns  obtain  the  powers  of  the  pieces  to  which  they 
belonged,  except  the  King’s  Pawn,  which  becomes  a Queen.  The 
Knight’s  Pawn  also  is  entitled  to  one  move  as  a Knight,  in  addition  to 
that  by  which  he  queens. 

VII.  The  King  may  not  castle,  but  once  in  the  game  is  allowed  the  Knight’s 
move,  if  not  previously  checked.  He  may  not,  however,  take  with  this 
move. 

II.  There  are  three  modes  of  winning — Boorj,  when  no  piece  is  left.  This  is 
the  least  creditable,  and  by  some  called  Drawn  ; 2nd.  Checkmate,  the 
adversary  having  one  or  more  pieces  remaining ; 3rd.  Checkmate  with 
a Pawn,  called  Piedmat,  the  adversary  having  some  pieces  left.  This  is 
the  best  mode. 

III.  There  is  no  Stale  Mate;  the  adversary  must  make  room  by  moving.  In 
some  parts  of  India,  one  of  the  adversary’s  pieces,  at  choice,  may  be 
removed  for  that  purpose. 

IV.  No  game  can  be  drawn  by  Universal  Check;  the  party  checking  must 
make  another  move. 

In  the  fly-leaf  of  the  copy  referred  to  is  found  the  following  note,  which, 
after  omitting  the  names  quoted  and  also  the  signature,  may  be  inserted  here  : — 

“ The  author,  familiarly  known  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  by  the  name 
of  the  Brahmin,  was  said  never  to  have  lost  a game  at  Chess,  except  one,  in  which 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  by  a lady.  Even  here,  however,  the  Brahmin 
had  not  miscalculated — the  lost  game  secured  him  a Bullock  Contract. 

“ I was  assured  by  my  friend  * * * that,  on  the  famous  Position,  called 

Pliillidor’s  Legacy,  being  submitted  to  him,  after  five  minutes’  consideration,  he 
divined  the  move.” 

F 2 
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Sufficient  importance  is  hardly  attached  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  board  described  in  the  Shah  Namah  contains  one  hundred  squares 
and  forty  pieces,  thus  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a game  of  larger 
dimensions  and  greater  powers  four  hundred  years  before  the  age  of 
Timur,  and  it  is  a fair  question  for  examination,  whether  that  form 
may  not  he  an  indication  of  a still  larger  and  more  ancient  kind  of 
Chess  agreeing  with  the  Shatranji  Kamil.  The  two  additional  pieces 
in  it  are  also  identical  with  two  of  those  in  the  Complete  Chess,  viz., 
the  Camels  on  each  side,  and  their  power  agrees  exactly  with  that 
ascribed  to  the  same  pieces  in  the  early  part  of  this  essay.  Firdusi’s 
description,  whether  authentic  or  imaginative,  abundantly  proves  that 
the  large  board  ascribed  to  Timur  was  not  of  his  invention,  although 
he  might,  possibly,  from  his  enthusiastic  love  of  chess,  have  been 
led  to  revive  and  adopt  an  obsolete  variety  of  it.  There  remains 
then  only  the  question  of  prior  antiquity  between  the  long  and  the 
short  game,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  respec- 
tively modified,  and,  in  some  degree  dependent  on  that  question,  the 
locality  of  the  invention  of  the  original  game,  in  whatever  form  that 
may  have  been. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  drawn  from  the  history  of  Chess  shows 
a tendency  to  abridgement  in  the  game,  in  its  gradual  decline  from 
the  extreme  size  and  powers  of  the  Great  Chess  to  that  which  is  now 
played,  and  the  intermediate  modifications  in  Firdusi’s  description  and 
in  the  Bombay  Chess  form  epochs  which  indicate  the  progress  of 
the  change.  It  is  shown  in  the  altered  size  and  form  of  the  board, 
the  varying  moves  of  the  men,  and  the  peculiar  play  of  the  King 
when  in  distress.  The  large  board,  with  its  two  additional  squares, 
seems  first  to  have  lost  those  two  projections,  and  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  a plain  figure,  and  even  to  have  suffered  a further  abridge- 
ment of  one  row  of  squares,  as  we  find  the  number  described  indif- 
ferently as  100  and  110  in  different  manuscripts,  even  in  reference  to 
the  Great  Chess.  The  board  being  thus  limited  in  the  number  of  its 
squares,  a corresponding  decrease  may  be  inferred  in  that  of  the 
men,  some  of  the  original,  now  called  additional  pieces,  having  been 
retained  on  boards  even  of  lesser  dimensions.  To  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  many  of  these  pieces,  their  powers  appear  to  have  been 
transferred  to  those  still  retained  in  the  modern  game,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Bishop,  which  has  received  the  more  extended  move  of 
the  Taliah  of  Great  Chess.  In  some  cases,  additional  power  has  been 
granted,  as  that  shown  in  the  superiority  of  the  Queen  over  the  piece 
it  represents,  the  Ferzin. 

The  altered  system  of  protection  for  the  King  is  still  more  strik- 
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ingly  illustrative  of  the  chauge  from  large  to  small,  from  complication 
to  simplicity.  The  projecting  squares  of  the  Great  Chess,  or  ancient 
game,  having  been  abolished,  either  from  their  inconvenience  in  the 
practice  of  the  game,  or  for  greater  uniformity  in  the  shape  of  the 
board,  a compensation  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  King,  first,  by 
the  allotment  of  the  squares  distinguished  as  his  place  of  refuge  in  the 
more  modern  Eastern  board  described  in  Hyde,  p.  74,  and,  later,  by 
the  anomalous  process  of  Castling,  an  expedient  evidently  of  such 
modern  invention  as  not  to  he  allowed  even  in  the  present  game, 
as  played  among  the  natives  of  the  East.  This  latter  change  is 
particularly  remarkable,  as  admitting  no  possible  question  of  inversion, 
and  as,  apparently,  having  accompanied,  and  kept  pace  with,  a cor- 
responding diminution  in  size,  form,  and  power,  in  the  Board  and 
Pieces,  and  in  the  whole  system  of  chess-play. 

Before,  then,  we  bow  to  tliis  opinion  of  the  Hindu  origin  of  Chess, 
or  allow  the  four-headed  divinity  of  the  Brahmans  to  appropriate  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  their  many-handed  mon- 
sters to  clutch  every  invention  of  the  East  as  their  own,  a few 
queries  suggest  themselves,  which  claim  an  answer  from  those  who 
consider  their  position  too  strong  to  be  disputed.  These  objections 
may  be  classed  under  three  general  heads,  and,  to  follow  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  which  gave  rise  to  this  discussion,  they  may  be 
divided  into  an  historical,  a philological,  and  a practical  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  game  itself. 

If  Chess,  in  any  near  resemblance  to  that  which  we  now  play, 
wras  known  in  early  ages  to  the  Hindus,  where  are  their  historical  or 
romantic  records  of  its  invention  or  its  use?  Does  any  ancient  San- 
scrit treatise  exist  on  its  principles  or  practice?  And,  as  the  Persians 
are  supposed  to  acknowledge  its  introduction  into  their  country  from 
India,  do  the  annals  of  the  Hindus  themselves  equally  relate  their 
share  in  the  transaction? 

If  Chess  is  of  Indian  birth,  and  even  allowing  Chaturanga  to  be  its 
parent,  how  did  it  retain  the  name  of  the  game  only,  and  yet  change 
all  the  names  of  the  pieces?  Why  should  the  Rat’ll  or  Rot’h  alone 
remain  untranslated?  The  Persian  terms  endure  in  all  the  languages 
of  Europe,  although  their  powers  have  been  modified  and  their  original 
attributes  forgotten. 

If  Chaturanga  was  the  origin  of  all  Eastern  Chess,  where  and  at 
what  period  did  it  undergo  that  sudden  and  almost  total  transformation 
necessary  to  obtain  a resemblance  to  the  Persian  form  under  which  it 
makes  its  next  appearance?  Was,  then,  the  Chaturanga  its  purer  state 
of  being,  and  Shatranj  only  its  Avatar  among  its  more  distant  wor- 
shippers? 
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Though  of  trifling  importance  to  real  science  or  profound  litera- 
ture, there  is  an  interest  in  Chess  and  in  its  history,  which  repays  a 
more  critical  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received.  Learned  anti- 
quaries have  illustrated  its  existence  of  the  last  ten  centuries,  but 
there  are  still  links  wanting  to  connect  it  with  its  earlie§t  oiigin,  and 
to  complete  our  knowledge  of  this  ancient  and  universal  game,  which 
presents  so  remarkable  on  instance  of  etymologies  surviving  the  Babel 
of  ages,  and  historically,  as  well  as  in  philology,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  intimate  points  of  union  between  Europe  and  the  East. 

Considered  merely  as  a chapter  in  the  social  history  of  mankind, 
Chess  is  equally  worthy  of  admiration ; a game  which,  having 
established  its  mimic  images  in  defiance  of  the  persecutors  of 
idolatry,  has  triumphed  alike  over  the  denunciations  of  Corauic 
moral  and  the  zealous  rage  of  the  Byzantine  Iconoclast,  and  for 
whose  support  law  and  theology  have  been  strained  alike  by  Muslim 
Mulla  and  by  Western  Priest;  from  which  kings  have  given  names 
to  their  sons  and  to  the  cities  they  have  founded,  nor  hesitated  to 
ascribe  their  glories  to  its  practice,  when  they  made  it  a principle 
in  the  education  of  their  children;  and  which,  as  an  image  of  war, 
or  an  exercise  of  wisdom,  has  been  the  royal  sport  of  lawgiver  aud 
conqueror,  from  the  Haruns  and  Cosroes  of  the  East  to  the  Charle- 
magnes  and  Canutes  of  our  own  climes;  from  the  shepherd  warrior 
of  Tartary  to  the  fugitive  hero  of  Poltava,  or  his  more  modern  rival 
in  boundless  empire  and  lawless  ambition,  the  Tamerlane  of  France, 
Napoleon. 
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Art.  II. — Note  on  the  Sri  J antra  and  Kliat  Kon  Chakra,  ( Six- 

Angled  Wheel),  or  Double  Equilateral  Triangle.  By  E.  C. 

RAVEN  SHAW,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

[Read  ICth  June,  1849.] 

In  presenting  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  the  accompanying  two 
specimens,  in  crystal,  of  the  Sri  Jantra,  it  will  be  proper  to  offer  some 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  they  came  into  my  hands;  of  the 
use  to  which  they  are  applied  by  the  Hindus;  and  of  the  meaning, 
and  apparently  great  antiquity,  of  the  mysterious  symbol  of  the 
Double  Equilateral  Triangle. 

The  Jantras  were  brought  to  me  about  two  years  ago  when  I was 
residing  at  Patna,  by  an  itinerant  vendor  of  Hindu  images,  salagrams, 
and  other  religious  curiosities  from  Benares.  The  man  informed  me, 
that  they  were  made  of  crystal,  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jeypoor.  He  had  a great  number  of  them  of  various  sizes;  for  the 
larger  ones  he  demanded  30,  40,  and  50  rupees.  He  could  afford  me 
little  other  information  regarding  them,  than  that  they  were  objects 
of  religious  reverence  among  the  Hindus.  Never  having  seen  or 
heard  of  the  Sri  Jantra  before,  and  being  struck  with  the  identity 
of  the  symbol  with  the  decoration  of  the  Royal  Arch  in  Free- 
masonry, I sent  for  a Brahman  to  expound  the  mystery.  He  in- 
formed me,  that  an  explanation  of  it  would  be  found  in  the  “ Mantra 
Mahodadhi,”  and  the  “Sarada  Tilak;”  but  as  be  had  not  a copy 
of  either  of  those  works  in  his  possession,  I requested  him  to  give 
me  the  substance  viva  voce.  It  appeared  from  his  narrative,  that  the 
Sri  Jantra  is  a sort  of  pocket  Altar,  on  which  worship  may  be  offered 
to  any  Deity;  and  according  to  the  name  of  the  Deity  it  is  called 
“ Durga  Jantra,”  “Devi  Jantra,”  “Siva  Jantra,”  &c.  Each  of  the 
six  angles  of  the  hexagon  represents  a point  of  the  compass,  and  is 
named  after  the  three  principal  gods  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon, 
Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu,  and  their  respective  saktis  or  wdves, 
Saraswati,  Parvati,  and  Lakshmi,  (vide  Plate  I,  Fig.  1 .)  The 
centre  of  the  middle  triangle,  on  the  summit  of  the  conical  crystal,  is 
called  the  “ Karnika,”  and  on  this  spot,  either  the  image,  or  the  name 
of  the  deity  to  be  worshipped  must  be  placed ; the  Angle  dedicated 
to  Brahma  is  then  placed  to  the  East,  and  the  ceremonies  of  devotion 
are  proceeded  with.  Figure  3,  Plate  I,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  eleva- 
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tion  or  general  appearance  of  the  Jantra.  It  is  intended  to  represent 
the  flower  of  the  lotus,  with  the  petals  turned  back.  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  immediately  below  the  triangles  there  are  two  rows 
of  petals, — one  containing  eight,  and  the  other  sixteen  leaves,  called 
“ Hasht  dal,”  and  “Shoras  dal1.  The  number  of  dais  or  petals 
varies  in  each  Jantra,  according  to  the  deity  who  is  to  be  worshipped, 
and  each  petal  has  a separate  name.  The  cone,  thus  formed, 
rests  upon  a square  base,  which  represents  the  earth,  and  is  called 
“ Bhu-pur,”  or  “ city  of  the  earth.”  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
cone  is  meant  to  represent  the  Heavens  resting  on  the  Earth;  but  the 
Brahman  did  not  give  such  an  explanation  ol  it.  In  the  Sabman 
worship  of  China,  Sir  J.  Davis  (p.  70,  vol.  ii,)  states,  that  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  to  Heaven  is  round  to  represent  the  sky,  and  that  of 
the  earth  square2;  the  Jantra  appears  to  combine  the  two.  In  the 
valley  of  Nepal  near  Kathmandu,  there  is  a large  hemispherical 
solid  building,  called  “ Sambhunath,”  consecrated  to  “'Adi  Buddha;” 
an  engraving  of  which  is  given  in  Kirkpatrick’s  work  on  Nepal. 
The  form  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Jantra,  but  on  the  summit 
rises  a pagoda  with  seven  stories,  representing  the  seven  heavens, 
(vide  Fig.  5,  Plate  II).  The  other  Jantra  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
second  person  of  the  Hindu  Trinity,  “ Sheo  ” or  “Siva,”  and  is  there- 
fore called  “Siva  Jantra.”  Fig.  4 and  5,  Plate  I,  will  convey  to 
those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  original, 
some  idea  of  its  form,  and  the  disposition  of  the  triangles.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  the  triangles  are  not  in  a state  of  union  as 
in  the  first  Jantra,  but  that  there  are  six  Equilateral  Triangles,  one 
within  the  other,  forming  as  it  were  a pyramid  of  triangles.  The 
dais  or  petals  are  only  eight  in  number,  and  named  after  the  sun, 
moon,  and  the  elements  which  form  the  chief  subjects3  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Yedas. 

I found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  Brahman  whom  I con- 
sulted, any  distinct  account  of  the  origin  of  this  curious  symbol ; he 
affected  a great  mystery  on  the  subject,  and  all  I could  gather  from 
him  was,  that  the  two  Equilateral  Triangles  intersecting  one  another 
in  the  Sri  Jantra,  were  the  emblems  of  the  “ Lingam”  and  “ Yoni,” 
the  “ Bija”  and  “ Bhag,”  or  the  male  and  female  principles  of  nature, 
and  of  the  Deity  who  is  the  god  of  nature. 

1 Figure  2,  Plate  I,  gives  a bird’s  eye  view  of  the  Jantra,  showing  the  leaves 
of  tlie  lotus  and  double  triangle  in  the  centre.  I’ig.  J shows  the  elevation. 

2 In  Egypt,  the  hieroglyphic  sign  of  the  earth  was  also  a square. — Bunsen, 
p.  53-1. 

1 Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  38G.. 
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The  analogies  derived  from  a consideration  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  possibly  led  the  Hindu  philosophers  to  conclude 
that  the  process  of  creation  was  due  to  the  co-existence  of  these  two 
principles  in  the  divine  nature. 

In  H.  T.  Colebrooke’s  translation  of  parts  of  the  Veda1,  the  follow- 
ing passages  illustrate  this  idea.  “ In  the  beginning  there  was 
no  entity  nor  non-entity — no  world  nor  sky,  nor  aught  above  it. 
Death  was  not,  nor  immortality;  nor  distinction  of  day  or  night;  but 
that  breathed  without  afflation  single  with  her  who  is  sustained 
within  him.”  Again,  in  the  Vrihad  'Aranyaka,  an  Upanishad,  it  is 
recorded — “ The  Primeval  Being  saw  nothing  but  himself  in  the  Uni- 
verse and  said,  ‘ I am  I.’  He  felt  not  delight  being  alone — He  wished 
for  another  and  instantly  became  such — He  caused  himself  to  fall  in 
twain  and  thus  become  husband  and  wife."  In  the  Santa  Veda  it  is 
stated,  that  “the  will  to  create  co-existed  with  the  Deity  as  his 
Bride.”  It  is  probably  the  female  principle  under  the  name  of  “ Vacli,” 
(translated  speech  or  the  word)  which  calls  herself  the  universal  soul. 
“Originating  all  Beings  I pass  like  the  breeze — I am  above  this 
Heaven,  beyond  this  Earth,  and  what  is  the  Great  One,  that  am  I.” 

This  duality  of  the  Deity  seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  pri- 
meval religious  of  Egypt  and  China,  and  probably  of  the  intermediate 
regions  of  Asia.  In  the  former,  the  Sun,  under  the  name  of  Osiris, 
was  worshipped  as  the  Generator  of  All  Things,  and  the  Earth  under 
the  name  of  Isis,  as  the  Great  Mother,  who,  under  the  vivifying  rays 
of  the  Sun,  appeared  to  bring  forth  all  animated  beings,  and  all  vege- 
table nature2.  In  the  great  Temple  of  Isis,  under  the  veiled  statue 
of  the  goddess,  was  inscribed  the  well-known  sentence : — “ I am  what 
hath  been ; what  is ; what  shall  be ; and  no  mortal  hath  ever  lifted 
my  Veil.”  In  nearly  the  same  words,  in  the  “ Kasi  Khand,”  it  is 
said  of  “ Prakriti,”.or  “ Nature,”  what  is  Thou  art  in  the  Salcti  form, 
and  except  Thee  nothing  has  ever  been.”  The  necessity  of  the  co- 
operation of  a female  principle  in  creation,  was  further  recognized  by 
assigning  to  each  Deity  a wife  or  Sakti.  Thus  Prakriti  is  said  to 
have  assumed  various  forms — Durga  the  Sakti  of  Siva,  Lakshmi 
of  Vishnu — Saraswati  of  Brahma — Radha  of  Krishna.  The  Syrian 
goddess  Astarte,  and  the  Venus  Genitrix  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
were  alike  the  deifications  of  the  same  principle.  This  is  manifested 
in  the  beautiful  apostrophe  to  Veuus  by  Lucretius,  which,  standing 


1 Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  393. 

2 Bunsen,  p.  438,  says,  “ the  Triad  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horns  resolves  itself  into 
a male  and  female  principle.  Osiris  and  Horus  being  originally  identical.” 
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on  Cape  Misenum,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  poured  forth  on 
beholding  her  bright  planet  reflected  in  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

“ Alma  Venus  ! Coeli  subter  labentia  Signa 
QucO  mare  navigerum,  quae  terras  frugiferentes 
Concelebras:  per  te  quoniam  genus  omne  animantum 
Concepitur,  visitque  ex  ortuin  lumina  solis; 

Te,  Dea,  te  fugiunt  Venti,  te  nubila  Cceli 
Adventumque  tuum : tibi  suaveis  daedala  tellus 
Summittit  flores : tibi  rident  sequora  ponti 
Placatumque  nitet  suffuso  lumine  ccelum. 

In  China,  instead  of  the  double  triangle,  the  same  principles  are 
typified  by  the  “ Tae  Kieh,”  a circle  divided  by  a curved  line  into 
two  equal  parts,  (vide  Fig.  4,  PI.  II),  which  represent  the  “ Yang ’’and 
“Yin1,”  by  which  all  things  were  produced.  The  Heaven  is“  Yang,” 
and  the  Earth  “ Yin  ;”  the  Sun  “ Yang,”  and  the  Moon  “ Yin  ;”  and 
so  on  through  all  nature — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  All 
odd  numbers  are  male,  and  all  even  female.  This  may  be  the  reason 
why  3 is  considered  a holy  number,  being  the  union  of  1+2;  also 
the  pentagon  3 + 2;  the  hexagon  3 + 3,  and  7,  being  4 + 3,  &c.  The 
“Sing  Moo”  or  “ Holy  Mother,”  is  probably  identical  with  Prakriti, 
Isis,  and  Astarte. 

In  page  50,  vol.  viii.,  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Mr.  R.  Pat- 
terson states,  that  Siva  is  represented  by  an  Equilateral  Triangle, 
which  signifies  the  union  in  him  of  the  three  great  attributes  of 
creation,  preservation,  and  destruction.  This  hieroglyphic,  he  adds, 
is  inscribed  on  the  “Kumbha  Ghata”  or  water  jar,  used  by  the 
worshippers  of  Siva,  in  conjunction  with  a similar  triangle,  which 
represents  his  wife,  or  female  energy.  In  vol.  iii.,  p*365,  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  another  authority,  Major  Wilford,  says  that  “ Vishnu  (as 
the  sun?)  and  Prithivi  (the  earth),  are  severally  typified  by  an  Equi- 
lateral Triangle,  and  conjointly,  when  their  powers  are  supposed  to 
be  combined,  by  two  such  equal  triangles  intersecting  each  other.” 

It  seems  evident,  however,  that  whether  under  the  name  of  Siva 
and  Durga,  Vishnu  and  Prithivi,  or  Brahma  and  Prakriti,  the  same 
ideas  are  represented;  viz.,  the  fecundating  principles  of  nature,  or 
perhaps  the  universal  vivifying  Spirit  acting  upon  universal  inert 
but  conceptive  matter,  at  one  time  typified  by  the  double  triangle, 
and  at  another  by  the  Lingarn  and  Yoni.  Each  of  these  principles 


Davis’s  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 
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had  its  separate  worshippers,  who  maintained  the  superior  influence 
of  their  respective  objects  of  veneration  in  the  production  of  nature. 
“This  occasioned,”  says  Major  Wilford,  “not  only  a vehement  reli- 
gious contest,  but  even  a bloody  war  between  the  followers  of  the 
Yoni  and  Lingam.”  He  does  not  however  give  any  authority  for 
this  transaction. 

It  appears1  that  the  Buddhists  have  also  a symbol  consisting  of 
triangles,  but  they  are  united  at  their  points,  instead  of  intersecting 
each  other.  (Vide  Fig.  3,  plate  II.) 

In  a learned  work,  by  Le  Noir,  on  the  subject  of  Freemasonry, 
published  at  Paris  in  1811,  there  is  much  curious  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  triangle.  He  states,  that  it  represented  the  number 
three,  which  among  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  was  considered  the 
number  of  perfection.  It  was  also  a symbol  of  the  elements  and  of 
the  sun,  because  the  constellation  of  the  triangle  formerly  rose  with 
the  sun  when  the  vernal  equinox  was  at  the  point  Aries.  Hence  a 
triangle  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Orus,  the  Egyp- 
tian Trinity2.  It  is  stated,  that  four  Equilateral  Triangles  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  their  Zodiac,  to  represent  the  four  Elements, 
Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water,  of  which  the  world  was  supposed  to  be 
created.  The  intersection  of  these  four  triangles  form  a twelve- 
pointed  star  in  a circle.  (Vide  Fig.  7,  plate  II.) 

It  is  possible,  that  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  in  Egypt,  whose  sides 
are  formed  by  four  Equilateral  Triangles,  were  intended  to  be  tyj>ical 
of  the  elements,  as  well  as  of  the  sun.  The  angles  being  equilateral 
are  angles  of  sixty  degrees,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  height 
of  the  sun  at  the  equinox,  in  the  latitude  of  Ghizeh,  viz.,  thirty 
degrees.  At  midday  during  the  equinox,  the  sun  (Osiris)  appeared 
at  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  as  on  a pedestal;  and  at  night,  the 
moon  (Isis)  succeeded  him.  Le  Noir  states  that  great  festivals  were 
held  on  these  occasions.  Though  modern  researches  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  pyramids  were  the  tombs  of  kings,  yet  their  peculiar  form 
and  exact  position  in  the  true  meridian,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  in  some  degree  favours  the  opinion  of  Le  Noir,  that 
they  may  also  have  been  held  symbolical  of  the  tomb  of  Osiris. 


1 B.  Asiatic  Journal. 

2 I confess  I have  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the  existence  of  the 
triangle,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Sun,  in  the  portraits  of  these  Deities,  as  given  by 
Wilkinson  and  Bunsen,  or  in  any  of  the  hieroglyphic  signs.  But  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  Le  Noir  and  other  Freemasons  had  some  grounds  for  their  asser- 
tion. The  Obelisk  was  the  sign  of  Ammon,  and  a sharp  pointed  Pyramid  of 
Sothis,  the  dogstar,  (vide  Bunsen),  but  there  is  no  Equilateral  Triangle. 
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After  the  autumnal  equinox,  Osiris  was  fabled  to  descend  by  the  gate 
of  brass  to  his  tomb,  being  no  longer  visible  above  the  pyramid.  At 
the  winter  solstice,  21st  December,  he  was  supposed  to  be  born  again, 
as  Horus  in  the  lap  of  Isis,  and  his  ascension  into  Heaven,  or  entry 
into  the  Elysian  fields,  was  fabled  to  take  place  through  the  ivory 
gate  of  the  vernal  equinox,  when  he  again  appeared  at  the  summit 
of  the  pyramid,  as  an  Apollo  in  the  glory  of  his  youth  and  vigour. 

The  ceremonies  of  initiation  into  the  esoteric  doctrines  or  mys- 
teries at  the  temples  of  Isis  in  Egypt,  and  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  were 
symbolical  of  the  progress  of  the  sun  through  the  Zodiac.  The  Free- 
masons, according  to  Le  Noir,  copied  the  ceremonies  of  the  two  first 
grades  of  their  craft  (apprentice  and  companion)  from  those  of  the 
Egyptian  priests ; but  the  third  grade,  corresponding  to  that  of 
master,  being  confined  to  persons  who  entered  the  priesthood,  the 
ceremonies  were  never  revealed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  invent 
some  others,  which  they  founded  on  the  death  of  Hiram,  an  architect, 
sent  by  the  king  of  Tyre  to  Solomon,  to  assist  in  building  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  a singular  fact,  that  the  Double  Equilateral  Triangle  which 
is  engraved  on  the  Sri  Jantra,  and  whose  origin  and  meaning  have 
been  above  explained,  is  stated  in  Kitto’s  Biblical  Encyclopaedia, 
(p.  142,  vol.  i.)  to  have  formed  one  of  the  most  usual  amulets  worn 
by  the  Jews,  and  known  by  them  as  the  “Shield  of  David,”  and  the 
“Seal  of  Solomon,”  (vide  fig.  1,  pi.  II);  no  doubt  the  seal  with  which 
that  monarch  controlled  the  Jins  and  Afrits ! Probably  on  this 
account  it  is  held  in  respect  by  the  Mahommedans,  and  it  is  found  on 
the  walls  of  their  houses,  (vide  Bibl.  Ency.  p.  876,  vol.  i.).  It  like- 
wise forms  the  chief  ornament  of  the  celebrated  so-called  gates  of 
Somnath,  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Mahmud  at  Ghazni,  (fig.  2, 
pi. II).  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  very  symbol  should  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Freemasons,  as  the  decoration  of  the  degree  of  the 
royal  arch. 

The  Myth  connected  with  this  symbol,  as  related  by  Le  Xoir,  is 
in  substance  as  follows.  The  system  of  Freemasonry  is  assumed 
to  have  preA^ailed  among  the  builders  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Hiram  was  no  doubt  the  “Worshipful  Master.”  Three  apprentices 
who  were  curious  to  learn  the  master’s  sign  way-laid  Hiram,  with  a 
view  to  compel  him  to  reveal  the  secret,  and  on  his  refusing  to  do  so 
murdered  him.  Hiram,  on  fleeing  from  his  murderers,  threw  the 
sacred  triangle  into  a well,  where  after  a long  search  it  was  discovered 
by  three  of  the  twenty-seven  masters,  who  were  elected  to  pursue  the 
murderers  and  recover  the  lost  symbol.  To  prevent  the  recurrence 
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of  a similar  event,  and  the  risk  of  losing  tlie  sacred  triangle,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  incommunicable  name  of  God,  “ JAO  ” had  been 
inscribed  by  Solomon,  a vault  was  constructed  under  the  temple 
unknown  to  any  hut  the  elect ; and  the  golden  triangle  was  fixed  on 
a tripod,  resting  on  the  mystical  cubic  stone,  which  as  in  India,  China, 
and  Egypt,  probably  represented  the  earth.  The  vault  was  then 
closed  up  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Solomon,  and  the  secret  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  twenty- seven  masters  and  their  successors.  The 
celebration  of  the  death  of  Hiram,  (which  Le  Noir  thinks  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  symbolical  death  of  Osiris,  the  sun,  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,)  constitutes  the  ceremony  at  the  initiation  of  the  third  grade 
of  masons,  viz.,  that  of  master;  and  the  recovery  of  the  triangle,  and 
the  placing  it  in  the  secret  vault,  form  the  subject  of  the  initiation  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  Scotland.  On  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Crusaders,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  the  secret  vault  is  said  to  have 
given  way,  and  to  have  discovered  to  the  view  of  the  Knight  Tem- 
plars, the  sacred  triangle  which  had  been  concealed  from  the  world 
for  twenty  centuries.  This  discovery  was  the  origin  of  the  English 
degree  of  the  royal  arch;  and  the  decoration  is  an  arch,  with  the  sun 
shining  through  the  aperture  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  key-stone  upon 
a Double  Equilateral  Triangle  placed  on  an  altar. 

From  the  statement  of  another  eminent  Freemason,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Triangle  was  held  to  be  a sacred  symbol,  representing 
nearly  the  same  ideas,  by  all  the  nations  of  the  East.  Dr.  James 
Burnes,  in  his  address  to  the  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew’s,  in  the  East,  at 
Poonah,  24tli  June,  1847,  expressed  himself  as  follows: — “It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  the  symbol  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  the 
Triangle  within  a circle,  was  used  by  Zoroaster1  and  Pythagoras 
six  centuries  before  Christ,  to  typify  what  it  represents  in  this  place. 
Ages  before  this  sera  it  had  been  exhibited  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  cave-temples  of  India,  the  pagodas  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
grottos  of  Scandinavia,  to  shadow  forth,  as  it  does  here,  the  uncea- 
sing eternity,  'the  circle  whose  centre  is  everywhere  and  circum- 
ference nowhere,’  combined  with  the  infinite  wisdom,  the  omnipotent 
power,  and  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
verse ; the  light,  the  mercy  and  the  truth  ; the  past,  the  present  and 
to  come  ; the  beginning,  middle  and  end  ; the  Creator,  Preserver  and 
Destroyer  of  all  things.” 


1 I have  not  observed  tlie  triangle  in  any  of  the  engravings  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Layard,  of  the  ruiiis  of  Nineveh,  nor  in  Rich’s  work  on  Babylon  and  Perse- 
polis. 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  to  wliat  nation  this  mystical  symbol 
owes  its  origin ; hut  it  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  pri- 
meval religions  of  Asia,  in  which  the  chief  objects  of  Exoteric  worship 
were  the  sun,  planets,  and  elements  of  nature,  but  whose  Esoteric 
doctrine  was  the  existence  of  one  great  creative  spirit  pervading  and 
animating  the  universe1. 

An  Equilateral  Triangle,  whose  sides,  however  extended,  were 
always  equal,  and  whose  angles,  however  great  the  space  contained, 
were  ever  the  same,  was  probably  adopted  by  religious  geometricians 
as  the  most  appropriate  emblem  of  the  Immutable  and  Eternal. 


1 “ Other  Deities  are  portions  of  the  three  gods,  but  in  fact  there  is  only  one 
deity,  c MahS  'Atmd,’  the  great  soul.  He  is  called  the  sun,  for  he  is  the  Soul  of 
all  Beings,  the  Soul  of  wliat  moves  and  of  that  which  is  fixed.” — Colebrooke’s 
Trans,  of  Ved.  p.  387,  vol.  viii.  Asiatic  Researches. 
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Plate  I. 

1. 

SRI  JANTRA,  OR,  KHAT  KON  CHAKRA. 


This  form  is  iden- 
tical with  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Royal 
Arch. 


E 


a,  is  the  centre  or  “ Kar- 
nika  ” on  which  the  image 
or  name  of  the  Devata  is 
to  be  placed. 


2.  3. 

Bird’s  eye  view  of  the  Sri  Jantra,  showing 

the  leaves  of  the  Lotus,  and  double  tri-  Elevation  of  the  Sri  Jantra. 

angle  forming  the  centre. 


SIVA  JANTRA. 

4.  5. 

Bird’s  eye  view 
showing  the  six 
triangles  and 
“ Hasht-dal,”  or 
eight  leaves,  the 
names  of  which 
are, — 

1 Kshiti  _ the 
Earth. 

2 Jala — Water. 

3 Soma — Moon. 

4 Agni—Pire. 

5 Vdyu— Air. 

6 Akdsa — Space. 

7 Stirya — Sun. 

8 Yajamana  — 

T he  worshipper. 


so 
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Plate 

1. 


David’s  Shield  and  Seal  of  Solomon. 
From  Biblical  Encyclopaedia,  vol.  i., 
p 42. 

3. 


Buddhist  double  triangle. 


ii. 

2. 


Double  triangle  carved  on  the  Som- 
eth Gates,  or  Doors  of  the  Tomb 
of  Mahmdd  of  Ghazni. 


4. 


5. 


7. 


A 

TT 


SambhunAth. 


6. 


Five-pointed  star 
on  a Greek  coin. 
PI.  I.,  vol  ii., 
Journ.  Beng. 
Asiat  Society. 


WATER 


Twelve-pointed  star  formed  by  four  equilateral 
triangles  in  the  centre  of  the  Zodiac. 
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Art.  III. — The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  in  1846.  By 
Captain  Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


Under  the  impression  that  any  notice,  however  scant,  hearing  on  the 
present  state  of  the  sites  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  will  not  prove 
wholly  unacceptable  to  the  Society,  I have  ventured  to  offer  a few 
notes  taken  during  a recent  tour  to  these  interesting  localities. 

In  the  Revelations,  the  Divine  messages  are  addressed  to  the 
Churches  in  the  following  order : — 


Ephesus 

Smyrna 

Pergamus 

Thyatira 


Sardis 

Philadelphia 

Laodicea. 


In  point  of  statistical  importance,  they  rank  in  the  present  day  as 
below : — 


Smyrna 

Pergamus 

Philadelphia 

Thyatira 


Ephesus 

Sardis 

Laodicea. 


Ephesus,  however,  still  retains  its  ecclesiastical  superiority  in 
giving  title  to  a Greek  Archbishop,  while  the  other  Churches  have 
only  Bishops  or  Suffragan  Bishops  at  their  head,  all  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  subject  to  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

In  noticing  the  sites  of  the  several  churches,  I shall  adhere  to  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Revelations. 


Ephesus. 

Ephesus — the  Great — the  Ornament  of  Asia — is  deserted.  The 
hungry  jackal  prowls  in  the  grass-covered  theatre  which  echoed  hack 
the  shouts  of  the  tumultuous  citizens,  crying  “ Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians;”  the  owl  screeches  from  its  lonely  walls;  a pestiferous 
marsh,  exhaling  malaria  and  death,  chokes  up  its  port;  while  vast  dis- 
jointed masses  of  brick  and  mortar,  scattered  on  the  hill  of  Ayasaluk, 
alone  serve  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jolm,  re-erected 
by  Justinian,  and  where  the  converts  of  St.  Paul  worshipped  the 
only  true  and  living  God. 

“ I will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick 
out  of  his  place.”  (Rev.  ii.  5.) 
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Ayasaluk,  the  modern  village,  stands  more  than  a mile  from  the 
ruins,  and  contains  only  one  Christian  hut — that  of  a Greek  Cafeji; 
about  forty  Turkish  cottages  are  scattered  over  the  hill. 

The  great  marble  mosque  at  its  foot  no  longer  resounds  with  the 
voices  of  the  Muezzin  and  Khatib;  it  is  fast  participating  in  the  fate 
of  the  more  ancient  buildings.  The  interior  is  encumbered  with  rank 
vegetation ; the  marble  fountains  have  long  ceased  to  refresh  the  air, 
and  in  many  places  the  wall  has  fallen  in. 

This  mosque  contains  four  large  granite  columns,  said  to  have 
once  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana.  Their  circum- 
ference (about  eleven  feet)  I found  to  correspond  closely  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  broken  granite  pillars  prostrate  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  vast  struct  ure  overlooking  the  port,  or  rather  the  marsh,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  ruins,  and  which  is  generally  believed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  granite  of  one  of  the 
latter  columns  has  separated  in  flakes,  evidently  from  the  action  of 
intense  heat,  possibly  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  temple. 

The  marbles  and  granite  pillars  in  the  mosque  appear  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  adjacent  church,  which  itself  was 
probably  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  temple. 

Within  the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  of  Ayasaluk,  a few  paces  beyond 
the  gateway,  I observed,  among  the  rubbish,  a fragment  of  a sculp- 
tured stone,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  legend 1 

E<t>E2IOY 

1 Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  in  his  interesting  Researches  in  Asia  Minor  (vol.  I. 
p.  541),  states  that  between  five  and  six  miles  from  Ephesus  (Ayasaluk),  on  the 
Smyrna  road,  he  passed  round  the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Gallesus,  on  the  lofty 
and  almost  inaccessible  summit  of  which  is  perched  the  solitary  castle  of  Getchi 
Kaleh.  He  did  not  visit  it  himself,  and  says  that  he  “ was  not  aware  that  any 
traveller  had  visited  it,  although  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  such 
a conspicuous  point  from  all  the  surrounding  country  is  Hellenic,  Byzantine,  or 
even  of  a still  later  period.  Mr.  Arundell  suggests  the  possibility  of  its  having 
been  an  old  Persian  watch-tower.”  I visited  this  mountain  fortress  en  route  to 
Ephesus;  and  found  it  to  be  Byzantine  of  a bad  style.  The  position  is  strong — 
precipitous  on  every  side,  except  along  the  ridge  to  the  north.  The  castle  presents 
a mere  shell,  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  in  shape  an  irregular  rectangle.  The 
walls,  about  twenty  feet  high,  are  flanked  by  towers,  and  constructed,  like  those  of 
several  other  Byzantine  castles,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  alternate  courses  of  small  slates 
and  thicker  cut  stones,  cemented  by  a hard  mortar,  containing  small  fragments  of 
brick  and  stone.  The  layers  of  slate  represent  the  layers  of  square  brick  seen  in 
the  construction  of  some  Roman  fortresses.  The  entrances  are  narrow,  and 
square  at  top.  Over  the  lintel  is  a small  round  arch  of  square  brick.  The 
interior  is  filled  with  rubbish  and  vegetation.  A few  pieces  of  marble,  apparently 
taken  from  some  older  structure,  are  seen  built  into  the  walls.  I could  not  find 
any  inscriptions.  The  position  is  very  commanding,  and  was  no  doubt  selected  as 
the  key  of  the  pass  by  the  valley  of  the  Cayster,  between  Ephesus  and  Smyrna. 
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Smyrna. 

The  population  of  Smyrna,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hartley, 


amounted  in  1824  to 

Turks 

> • • 

. . 45,000 

Greeks 

• • • • 

15,000 

Armenians 

, . 

8,000 

Jews  . . 

8,000 

Europeans  . , 

1,000 

Total 

77,000 

has  now  increased  to 

Turks 

, . 

. . 60,000 

Greeks 

50,000 

Armenians 

8,500 

Jews  . . 

. . . . 

8,000 

Levantines  and  Franks 

4,200 

Total 

130,700 

The  town  is  still  rapidly  enlarging  to  the  south  and  south-east  on 
the  edge  of  the  bay  to  Windmill  Point.  The  Greeks,  who  in  1824 
had  only  three  churches,  have  now  five;  the  Latins  have  three — in 
1824,  two;  and  the  Protestants  two,  as  formerly.  Eight  of  the  nine 
synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  the  church  of  the  Lazarists,  were  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  in  1841,  and  are  now  being  rebuilt. 

The  Greeks  possess  numerous  schools.  The  Protestant  schools 
established  by  Mr.  Brewer  have  failed,  crushed  by  the  better  sup- 
ported and  systematic  machinery  of  the  Propaganda,  which  has  a 
large  college.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  English  chaplain,  has  established  a girls’ 
school. 

The  Greek  Church  of  Smyrna  is  presided  over  by  a Bishop  under 
the  Patriarch,  who  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  continues  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

“ Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I will  give  thee  a crown  of 
life.”  (Rev.  ii.  10.) 


Pergamus. 

Pergamus  is  in  a more  flourishing  state  than  all  the  other  Churches, 
except  Smyrna ; and,  though  rebuked  for  idolatry,  received  an  equally 
gracious  message  through  St.  John. 

“ I know  thy  works  and  where  thou  dwellest,  even  where  Satan’s 
seat  is : and  thou  holdest  fast  my  name,  and  hast  not  denied 
my  faith,  even  in  those  days  wherein  Antipas  was  my  faithful 
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martyr,  who  was  slain  among  you  where  Satan  dwelleth.” 
(Rev.  ii.  13.) 

The  present  population  consists  of 


Turks 

• 

. 14,000 

Greeks 

. « 

1,600 

Armenians 

• 

300 

Jews  . . 

•• 

100 

Total 

16,000 

In  Mr.  Smith’s  time  (1671),  there  were  only  fifteen  families  of 
Christians,  and  those  “ badly  off.” 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  the  Acro- 
polis, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  contains  two  Greek  and  one 
Armenian  churches.  The  modern  Greek  church  is  a showy  gilded 
edifice;  the  ancient  one,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  is 
small,  dark,  and  sombre.  Adjoining  it  is  a Greek  school,  where  I 
found  about  thirty  Greek  children,  reading  portions  from  the  Fathers, 
seated  on  the  marble  tombstones  which  formed  the  pavement  of  the 
school.  The  adjoining  Greek  burial  ground  is  crowded  with  marble 
tombstones,  some  of  which  bear  inscriptions  of  considerable  antiquity. 

On  two  stones,  built  into  the  wall  of  a house  in  the  street  leading 
to  the  church,  the  following  inscriptions  occur: 

No.  1. 

APAIW  m II2--AINE-NQMEN 

AIAI2IA0T020IIPA02IAIAI 
TEQMETPH2 

IAIHAEI2HKAAHMETPIOTHTI 
ETIMH0HTHAIKAIO2YNH 

No.  2. 

APXITEKTflN 

0IOI2AITEXNEITAI2IEPOI2 
NEIKOAHMO2ArA0O2AMAAHOKAI 
NEIKQNE02 

H2i>AAI2ArOKAIK02MH2EAIIA2I 
ArOPANOMIONnEPin.ATONIAIH4>IAOTEIMINI 
ENBIQAEKAAONEPrONENMONONEYITOHA  BPIIS 

No.  3 occurs  on  a stone  built  into  the  wall  of  a khan  in  the  heart 
of  the  city — 

No.  3. 

B0YAHKAI0AHM02ETEIMH2AN 
AYAIANAAKIMOY0YrATEPAAKKAN 
I Km  EPAKAAYAIA2A  AKIMIAAH2IEPEIA2 
NIKH<t>OPOYKAIIIOAIAAO2A0HNA2 
IIA2H2APETH2ENEKA 


AYS  A 
AYSA 
AYS  A 
AYSA 
AYSA 
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The  following  Roman  characters  are  inscribed  on  a stone  in  the 
wall  of  the  Turkish  burial  ground: — 

CF-TI 

SAMEI 

AORFV 

A mosque  in  the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  has  been 
pointed  out  as  formerly  being  a church  of  the  early  Christians.  From 
the  style  of  architecture  (Moorish),  and  its  having  no  bema  at  the 
eastern  end,  I should  doubt  its  having  been  originally  intended  for  a 
church. 

Thyatira. 

Thyatira,  the  fourth  Church  of  the  Apocalypse,  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared after  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  until  again  brought 
to  light  under  the  Turkish  name  of  Aksa,  or  Ak  Hissar,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  English  Chaplain,  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  the 
English  Consul  at  Smyrna,  claim  the  merit  of  this  discovery. 

It  is  still  a flourishing  town,  containing  about  2000  Greeks,  120 
Armenians,  and  8000  Turks. 

“ That  which  ye  have  already,  hold  fast  till  I come.”  (Rev.  ii.  25.) 

The  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  each  a church  here.  That  of 
the  Greeks  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and,  the  priest  informed 
me,  is  built  on  the  foundations,  still  visible,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Apocalypse.  It  is  a small  but  neat  structure.  In  the  churchyard  the 
following  inscription  appears  on  a marble  trough : 


No.  1. 

NENEAAON 
APXIEPEAKAI 
APXONAIABIOY 
A2IIATPIA02KAIA 
QNOGETHNYnOA 
AMENON  JMMIAYPHAION 
ANTONEINONBA2IAE 
AKAITPI2IIPE2BEY2AN 
TAIIP02TOY2AYTO 
KPATOPA2IIPOIKAKAI 
APXIEPA2AMEN  ON  ■■■H 
IOYAAIONY2IOY  A2IAB 
XOYIIEPrAMHNQNKAIA 
rflNOGETOYKAIAPXIE 
PEQ2KAI2TE<1<ANH<PO 
P0YAI2  *SI  H2IIATPIAO 
AI<PO  i§t«  A2IIAYAAH2 
PYTAMEG2E<PH2IQN 
IEIPE2IS  MS  EIATHIIIP02 
KAI2AP  !■  A2 
IIIPAMtPl®2 
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No.  2 is  copied  from  a slab  of  marble  in  the  churchyard. 


No.  2. 


No.  3.  From  a stone  reversed  in  wall  of  street. 
iboyahiiapeaybh 

IH  «$»*«  KAK  IOYAh  nOA 
AHMO20ENHNANA 
I1POTOYI  NOY2 

AT02ENTI  WB.  inAPX 
AlOiW  MHSANOY"  1 
XI  « II  i«  020EN  1«  020YI 
I2BOYAH2^ri2NO 
ONfiNI«API2T 

The  following  fragments  occur  in  the  Armenian  churchyard : — 

No.  4.  No.  5. 

GYATEIPEKAIIE  MHAEN 

TOY2T 


A brass  coin,  which  I picked  up,  bore  on  one  side  the  head  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  and  on  the  reverse  a lion  passant,  with  the  device — 
GYATEIPHNflN. 

At  Marmara,  between  Thyatira  and  Sardis,  besides  the  inscription 
in  the  market  place,  copied  by  Mr.  Arundell,  I found  the  following 
fragments : — 

No.  1. 


MEPIMN  Hiaat  ANPI 
AMEPKi  Y MB  XA88H 
\ KAIAMEPIMI 
20IYI0Y 
21M02KAI  J 


MNEIA2XAPIN 
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No.  2. 


KAIAPI  IA  BM  EP2IKHKAII  ■«  AHMO 

TAYKO  Wmi  H ■■■ IAPOSMH  ««■  OY m.  ON 


On  pedestal  in  the  khan  at  Kirkatch,  between  Thyatira  and  Per- 
gamus,  is  the  following  fragment : — 

TB*0$IM0E 
KAIE  ■§§«  AinPO 

AAITO  ■*  O AI  ■*  E 

Sardis. 

Sardis,  lady  of  kingdoms,  vying  with  Memphis  in  antiquity,  once 
the  proud  capital  of  Croesus,  fifth  of  the  Churches,  and  subsequently 
selected  as  the  place  of  convention  of  several  General  Councils,  is  now 
more  forlorn  than  even  Ephesus.  A Turkish  cafinet,  mill,  and  shop 
of  a poor  Greek  vendor  of  provisions  and  spirits  linger  on  its  deserted 
site,  while  a few  black  tents  of  the  wandering  Yerooks  speckle  the 
neighbouring  hills  and  the  borders  of  the  famous  Pactolus.  The 
thousand  mounds,  among  which  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes  rises  con- 
spicuous, the  Necropolis  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  the  melancholy 
shores  of  the  Gygsean  Lake,  the  intervening  flat  swampy  plain  of  the 
Hermus,  seen  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Tmolus,  on  whose  declivities 
the  ruins  of  Sardis  are  scattered,  by  no  means  diminish  the  solemn  air 
of  sadness  which  prevails  around. 

“I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a name,  that  thou  livest  and 
art  dead.”  (Rev.  iii.  1.) 

Two  massive  buildings,  near  the  mill  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  are 
said  to  have  formerly  been  churches.  The  highest  on  the  acclivity  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Church  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now 
roofless,  and  four  only  of  the  buttresses  which  originally  strengthened 
the  wall,  and  from  which  sprang  the  massive  brick  arches  of  the  roof, 
are  left  standing.  The  walls  are  in  great  part  made  up  of  portions  of 
marble  pillars,  entablatures  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  architecture, 
with  which  the  capital  of  Lydia  was  so  richly  embellished.  This 
building  must,  therefore,  be  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Pagan 
temples,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  justly  observes.  The  buttresses  are  partly 
composed  of  white  marble.  The  bema,  if  any  existed,  is  gone,  as  well 
as  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  wall. 

The  structure  lower  down  is  evidently  of  older  date,  built  of  cut 
stone,  with  marble  buttresses  and  a brick  arched  roof,  which  has  fallen 
in.  It  is  seventy-eight  paces  long  by  fifteen,  and  had  semicircular 
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terminations  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  which  projected  externally,  as 
is  evident  by  the  direction  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  wall.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  these  bema-like  terminations  did 
not  appear  externally  (vol.  I.  p.  14).  They  are  common  to  many 
similar  massive  structures  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  stream  which  turns  the  mill  of  Sardis  is  not  the  Pactolus,  as 
some  have  supposed.  The  Pactolus  emerges  from  a gorge  in  Mount 
Tmolus,  a few  hundred  paces  to  the  west  of  this  stream,  by  the  ruins 
of  the  gigantic  Ionic  temple  of  Cybele,  through  the  plain  of  Sardis,  to 
the  Hermus.  The  golden  sands  of  this  river,  ttciktcdXov  evxpwov,  could 
scarcely  have  derived  their  appellation  from  the  gold  they  produced, 
as  they  are  not  auriferous,  or  from  their  colour,  which  is  a light  red- 
dish brown,  and  not  yellow.  It  glitters  with  numberless  particles  of 
mica,  often  gold-coloured,  whence,  perhaps,  the  epithet.  The  bed  of 
the  river  contains  rounded  pebbles  of  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  limestone, 
quartz,  jasper,  and  basanite,  or  Lydian  stone,  brought  down  from  the 
steeps  of  Tmolus. 

The  opening  of  some  of  the  singular  tumuli,  composing  the  Necro- 
polis of  the  Lydian  kings,  more  especially  that  of  Alyattes,  is  a 
desideratum  to  which  I would  fain  direct  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
It  is  probable  their  interior  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  those 
singular  tombs  (supposed  those  of  the  Pelopides)  on  the  hills  near 
Bournabat,  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  In  case  of  this  sug- 
gestion being  carried  into  execution,  it  would  be  advisable  to  open 
some  of  the  smaller  tumuli,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  con- 
struction, previous  to  attacking  the  tomb  of  Alyattes. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  the  sixth  of  the  Churches,  now  ranks  after  Smyrna 
and  Pergamus  in  point  of  population,  which  amounts  to  10,000  Turks 
and  3000  Greeks.  It  boasts  of  25  churches,  in  20  of  which,  however, 
service  is  performed  only  once  a year.  They  are  all  small  and  mean, 
and  contained  many  fragments  of  columns  and  ancient  sculpture. 

A massive  ruined  pile,  which  had  once  an  arched  brick  roof,  like 
the  structures  at  Sardis,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  Church  of  the 
Apocalypse.  On  the  road  to  this  church  I observed  two  inscriptions; 
the  first  on  a sarcophagus  used  as  a fountain,  and  the  second  on  a 
stone  reversed,  built  into  a wall  at  the  angle  of  a street. 

No.  1. 

TAIOY  IOYAIOY  TYPANNOY 
b»yio2  E\immwmmwmwm 
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No.  2. 

I®  <t>AAIXEAAON 
KAAYAIANONYIIA 
WKON 

KtlUMEAIIGENTOS 
TW2ANTASEJ2S 
TAYKfi  ■WnAIIIOY 
AYIOYIOYAAIXOY 

On  one  of  the  fountains  outside  the  town  is  a bas-relief,  in  had 
style,  representing  a gazelle-hunt.  Many  fragments  of  marble,  with 
bas-reliefs,  entablatures,  &c.,  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  private  houses. 

By  the  Turks,  Philadelphia  is  now  called  Allah  Shahr  (God’s  city) 
— a name  which,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  correctly  observes  (vol.  II.  p.  376), 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  (erroneously)  to  be  the  explanation  of 
the  words  addressed  to  that  church,  “the  name  of  the  city  of  my 
God.”  Its  present  comparative  flourishing  state,  however,  bears 
forcibly  on  the  message  of  grace  addressed  to  it  by  St.  John : 

“ I know  thy  works : behold,  I have  set  before  thee  an  open  door, 
and  no  man  can  shut  it;  for  thou  hast  a little  strength,  and 
hast  kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name.”  (Rev. 
iii.  8.) 

Philadelphia  is  the  residence  of  a Greek  bishop,  who  adds  to  this 
title  those  of  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Colossce. 

Laodicea, 

The  seventh  and  last  of  the  Churches,  the  very  site  of  which  had 
been  forgotten  for  centuries,  was  brought  to  light  again,  under  its 
present  name  (Eski  Hissar)  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  then,  and  is 
now,  a melancholy  mass  of  deserted  ruins. 

“ Because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I will 
spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.”  (Rev.  iii.  16.) 

The  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  still  exist. 

The  hills  on  which  Laodicea  stands  have  been  supposed  by  some 
travellers  to  be  of  volcanic  origin ; but  they  are  entirely  composed  of 
aqueous  beds,  consisting  of  layers  of  marly  chalky  limestone,  both 
compact  and  cellular,  overlaid  in  some  places  by  a loose  micaceous 
sand-stone  and  pudding-stone.  The  surface  of  the  hills  is  frequently 
covered  with  a rolled  gravel  of  mica  slate  and  quartz  pebbles,  derived 
from  the  lofty  ridges  of  Cadmus  (Baba  Dagh).  These  beds  have  been 
shaken  and  fissured  by  the  numberless  earthquakes  which  have  con- 
vulsed this  part  of  Asia  Minor;  but  they  still  maintain  their  nearly 
horizontal  position. 
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Art.  IY. — Ancient  Sepulchres  of  Pdnduvaram  Dewal,  in 
Southern  India.  By  Captain  Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

About  three  miles  and  a half  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Chittoor,  in  North 
Arcot,  lie  the  ancient  sepulchres  called  Panduvaram  Dewal,  in  a 
secluded  valley,  hemmed  in  by  rocks.  The  head  of  the  valley  is 
closed  by  a spur  from  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  running  nearly  north  and 
south.  Through  an  abrupt  transverse  break  in  this  ridge  the  stream 
which  waters  the  valley  runs  to  the  Poinay  river,  which  it  joins  about 
a mile  further  east.  Beyond,  and  blue  in  the  distance,  a mass  of 
irregular  and  strongly  indented  rocks  closes  the  view  to  the  eastward* 

Having  passed  over  the  ridge  from  the  Chittoor  side  by  a narrow 
stone  causeway,  and  descended  into  this  apparently  isolated  spot,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  myself  among  the  cromlecli-like  monuments  of 
a race  of  which  tradition  even  is  silent.  It  was  not  yet  dawn,  but 
the  pyramid  of  faint  Aurora  Borealis-like  light,  usually  preceding  it 
in  India,  and  the  stars,  which  glimmered  brightly,  threw  an  obscure 
light  over  the  whole,  in  which  the  fantastic  piles  of  grey  granite,  the 
tors,  and  logging-stones  seemed  to  form  part  of  this  silent  city  of  the 
dead,  and  harmonized  strangely  in  tlieir  ghastly  greyness  with  the 
unearthly  aspect  of  the  scene.  As  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
heighten  the  effect,  sheets  of  summer  lightning  ever  and  anon  lent 
their  livid  colouring  to  the  scene. 

Seated  on  one  of  the  tombs,  I awaited  the  breaking  of  day  in  silent 
enjoyment. 

Dawn  came  at  length,  and  I found  myself  in  the  midst  of  prostrate 
sepulchres,  irregularly  covering  an  area  of  more  than  a square  mile. 
Having  roused  the  Reddis,  Karnams,  and  Talaris  of  a small  village 
on  the  spot,  I put  myself  under  their  guidance,  and  proceeded  to  a 
closer  and  more  sober  inspection  of  the  locality  than  the  stars  and 
sheet-lightning,  eked  out  by  imagination,  had  afforded. 

To  the  right  of  the  causeway  the  tombs  were  scanty,  so  we  bent 
our  course  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  Here  the  valley, 
near  the  base  of  the  hill,  was  completely  covered  with  the  great  un- 
hewn slabs,  circles,  and  mounds  of  prostrate  tombs.  Two  or  three 
only  had  been  left  standing  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Indian 
quarriers  and  stone-masons — the  Wudras — who,  finding  the  enormous 
rough  blocks  and  slabs  of  granite  used  in  their  construction  more  con- 
venient than  cutting  them  out  of  the  adjacent  rock,  have  not  scrupled 
to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead. 
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Otlier  hands,  still  less  scrupulous, — those  of  the  hidden-treasure 
hunter  and  the  antiquarian, — have  assisted  to  scatter  around  the 
human  bones  and  the  fragments  of  the  terra-cotta  sarcophagi  and 
vessels  which  the  slabs  once  covered. 

On  the  ascent  of  the  rocky  ridge  overlooking  this  great  cemetery, 
the  guides  conducted  me  to  three  large  tombs  in  tolerable  preservation, 
surrounded  by  the  remains  of  many  others. 

The  most  perfect  of  the  three  lies  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  group, 
crowning  the  summit  of  a high  boss  of  bare  rock. 

Jt  consists,  like  most  of  the  rest,  of  an  enormous  nearly-square 

slab  of  granite  or  gneiss  laid  flat  on 
the  bottom : this  forms  the  floor. 
Four  similar  slabs,  placed  vertically 
on  it,  on  their  edges,  constitute  the 
sides ; and  another,  still  larger,  placed 
horizontally  on  their  top,  forms  an 

overhanging  roof. 

The  tombs  are  usually  surrounded  by  one  or  two  circles  of  stones, 
placed  upright  on  their  edges.  The  stones  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  tombs  are  higher  usually  than  the  rest.  Earth  is  often  piled  up 
in  the  interior  and  round  the  sides,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance 
of  standing  on  a low  mound.  Through  one  of  the  side  slabs  is  cut  a 
circular  aperture,  large  enough  to  admit  a moderate  sized  man’s  body, 
generally  a little  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  sar- 
cophagi containing  the  bodies  are  placed  on  the  floor-slab,  and  covered, 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  earth.  In  many  instances,  the 
lower  part  of  the  tomb  is  sunk  into  the  earth  itself. 

The  side  slabs  of  the  tomb  in  question  do  not  rise  above  two  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  rubbish  which  cover  their  base. 
The  circular  hole  is  in  the  side  slab,  facing  the  N.  E.  The  major 
axis  of  the  tomb  runs.  N.  E.  Having  crept  through  the  aperture,  I 
found  the  interior  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  stones.  The  lips  of  the 
apertures  are-  often  much  worn,  as  if  by  the  constant  friction  of  persons 
squeezing  themselves  in.  These  small  apertures,  and  the  lowness  of 
the  interior  (being,  as  I have  observed,  filled  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet)  gave  colouring  to  the  vulgar  tradition  that  this  great  ceme- 
tery was  nothing  less  than  a city  of  pigmies.  The  size  of  the  bones 
of  its  once  occupants  fully  disproves  all  fancies  of  this  kind. 

The  slab  forming  the  roof  measures  13  feet  by  12,  and  its  average 
thickness  4^  inches.  It  projects  18  inches  beyond  the  side  walls,  and 
is  larger,  though  not  so  thick,  as  the  roof  slab  of  the  great  cromlech 
near  Plas  Newydd,  in  Anglesea,  which  measures  12  feet  7 inches  by 
12  feet, — a curious  similarity. 
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The  tomb,  a pace  or  two  to  the  S.W.  of  this,  is  less  perfect.  One 
of  the  side-slabs  has  been  taken  away,  and  the  earth  and  sarcophagus 
removed  from  the  interior,  leaving  the  floor-slab  exposed.  The  cir- 
cular aperture,  which  is  made  in  the  side  facing  to  the  S.  E.,  has  been 
enlarged  into  a complete  gap;  but  from  the  segment  of  the  circle  still 
remaining,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  differ  in  dimensions  from  that 
in  the  tomb  already  described. 

The  interior  measurements  of  the  side-slabs  are — 

Height  . . . . 5 to  5|  feet,  east  side  highest. 

Length  . . . . 9^  feet. 

Breadth  ..  ..  7\  „ 


The  interior  contained  nothing  but  a few  fragments  of  stone,  and 
a circular  flat  piece  of  granite,  intended,  probably,  for  a mill-stone. 

Tomb  No.  3 lies  a few  paces  S.  W.  from  No.  2.  It  is  of  similar 
construction,  and  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  circular  aperture 
faces  in  a direction  not  corresponding  with  those  of  Nos.  1 and  2. 

I dug  through  the  earth  and  rubbish  which  partially  filled  the 
interior,  but  found  that  it  had  been  rifled  of  its  contents. 

Leaving  the  sepulchres  on  the  hill,  I descended  to  those  in  the 
valley  at  the  base;  and,  having  selected  one  which  had  evidently 
never  been  disturbed,  immediately  commenced  operations.  The  earth 
dug  through  was  of  brick-like  hardness,  and  encumbered  with  roots  of 
bushes.  At  about  a foot  below  the  surface,  we  came  to  the  top  of 
the  terra-cotta  sarcophagus,  and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in 
clearing  it  in  an  almost  perfect  state. 

It  was  a coffin-shaped  trough,  rounded  at  the  extremities,  and 
deeply  rimmed  at  the  edges,  6^  feet  long,  10  inches  deep, 
and  from  1 foot  10  inches  to  3 feet  broad.  It  was  filled 
with  hard  earth  and  human  bones.  At  A,  which  lay  to  the 
east,  were  the  fragments  of  a skull,  and  pieces  of  pottery. 

It  stood  on  eight  hollow  terra-cotta  legs,  which  rested 
on  the  floor-slab  of  the  tomb,  1 foot  3 inches  long,  and 
about  3|  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  tapering  gradually  at  the 
bottom,  which  terminates  in  two  convex  rims  thus. 

Beneath  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus,  on  the  floor- 
slab,  stood  a small  elegantly-shaped  vase  of  fine  black  clay, 
filled  with  ashes  and  earth.  Others,  of  common  red  terra- 
cotta, stood  below,  which  were  filled  with  earth.  The  villagers 
state  they  have  found  rice  in  them. 

A large  nest  of  white  ants  was  found  under  the  sarcophagus;  this 
may  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  rice,  which  it  is  possible, 
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like  the  wheat  in  the  mummy-pits  of  Egypt,  may  have  been  preserved 
for  ages  in  the  dry  climate  of  India.  It  is  probable  that  the  rice, 
according  to  ancient  Chinese  and  Tartar  custom,  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  deceased  in  Hades,  and  that  some  of  the  other  vessels  con- 
tained water.  They  differ  essentially  in  shape  from  the  common 
terra-cotta  vessels  of  India  now  in  use,  hut  do  not  indicate  any  former 
greater  state  of  refinement.  Spear-heads  and  swords  of  an  antique 
fashion,  masses  of  crumbling  rust,  have  been  found  by  the  villagers 
under  the  sarcophagi.  The  annexed  diagram  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  ground-plan  of  one  of  these  tombs. 


A is  the  great  floor  slab. 

b,  c,  d,  e,  the  four  side-slabs  on 
their  edges. 

f,  g,  the  outer  circles  of  slabs  on 
their  edges. 


No  inscriptions  or  sculptures  were  found.  I have  observed 
similar  sepulchres,  though  not  covered  by  cromlechs,  surrounded  by 
similar  circles  of  about  18  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  Red  Hills,  and 
scattered  in  secluded  positions  over  various  parts  of  Southern  India. 
They  exist  on  the  Nilgherris,  hut  nowhere  in  such  great  abundance 
as  at  Panduvaram  Dewal.  I assembled  the  Brahmans  of  the  village, 
and  asked  them  whether  they  had  any  written  history  of  the  spot,  or 
of  the  city  to  which  so  extensive  a cemetery  belonged.  They  answered 
in  the  negative;  but  referred  the  tombs  to  the  Pandus  of  the  heroic 
age,  as  they  do  everything  which  they  are  at  a loss  to  account  for. 

The  absence  of  the  remains  of  a town  or  city  in  the  vicinity  may 
either  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
Cyclopean  sepulchres,  which  have  survived  the  obliteration  of  the 
more  slenderly  constructed  habitations  of  their  occupants  while  living; 
or  more  probably  that  the  tribes  who  constructed  them  were  nomades, 
who  dwelt  in  tents  or  in  rudely-constructed  huts.  The  number  of  the 
tombs  clearly  shows  that  the  people,  if  a nomade  tribe,  must  have 
made  a long  sojourn  in  this  locality.  That  they  must  have  been  a 
people  little  advanced  in  the  arts  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  all 
sculpture,  embellishment,  and  inscriptions.  Their  pottery,  however, 
is  often  of  a very  fine  description ; and  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  smelting  and  working  iron,  is  clear  from  the  imple- 
ments found. 
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It  is  curious  that  no  chisel  marks  are  found  on  the  vast  blocks 
which  they  have  managed  to  separate,  by  fire  and  wedge  probably, 
from  the  neighbouring  granitic  rocks;  and  that  the  circular  apertures 
through  the  centre  of  the  side  slabs  appear  to  have  been  knocked 
through  by  a hammer  or  hard  stone,  and  yet  done  with  considerable 
nicety.  The  present  Wudras  (stone  quarriers)  look  at  them  with 
astonishment,  and  say  they  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  Rakshasas, 
or  giants  of  old.  The  exterior  of  the  blocks  presents  as  time-worn  an 
aspect  as  that  of  the  rocks  whence  they  were  taken;  whereas  the 
blocks  in  the  quarries  of  Syene  and  Bijanugger  look  as  fresh  as  if 
hewn  yesterday. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Brahmins  originally  settled  in 
Southern  India,  they  found  it  occupied  by  sects  of  Buddhists,  and  by 
races  of  men  who,  from  their  savage  mode  of  life,  dwelling  among 
rocks  and  forests,  and  their  determined  hostility  to  the  new  comers, 
they  are  pleased  to  term  Rakshasas — giants,  or  evil  demons. 

In  course  of  time,  many  of  these  tribes  were  converted  to  Brah- 
manism ; the  rest  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Khonds,  Chenchwars,  and  other  half  savage 
tribes  that  now  inhabit  the  jungles  of  the  Ghauts,  are  supposed  to  be 
their  descendants.  Yet  we  look  in  vain  among  the  haunts  of  these 
tribes  for  sepulchres  like  those  I have  attempted  to  describe. 

It  is  certain  that  they  are  not  those  of  any  of  the  sects  of  Buddha, 
Jineswara,  or  Brahma,  or  of  the  snake-worshippers  who  preceded 
them. 

\V  hose  bones,  then,  do  these  huge  blocks  of  granite  cover  1 

Throw  down  one  of  the  side  slabs,  with  its  circular  aperture,  of 
the  sepulchre  of  Panduvaram  Dewal,  and  we  have  the  cromlech  or 
dolmen.  Clear  away  the  Cyclopean  superstructure,  and  we  behold  the 
Druidical  circles  and  the  cairn.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  northerly  to  the 
mountains  of  Circassia,  we  there  start  with  surprise  on  seeing  an 
absolute  fac-simile  of  the  mysterious  tombs  of  Southern  India,  with 
the  circular  aperture  complete.  ( Vide  engraving  in  Bell’s  Circassia). 
The  Circassian  sepulchre  is  similarly  beyond  the  reach  of  history. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  a family  resemblance  to  the  Indian  circles 
and  mounds,  with  their  contents  of  human  bones,  spear-heads,  ashes, 
and  pottery,  in  those  which  so  thickly  stud  the  vast  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary and  Northern  Europe.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  the  almost 
only  tangible  vestiges  remaining  to  us,  except  Holy  Writ,  of  certain 
similarities  in  the  languages  of  nations  now  wide  asunder,  and  the 
traditions  which  prevail  in  almost  every  Eastern  nation,  of  an  exten- 
sive migration,  at  a period  of  high  antiquity,  of  one  family  of  the 
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human  race,  radiating  in  various  directions  from  one  given  centre,  at 
a time  “when  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  family  and  one  speech,” 
which  the  Lord  confounded,  and  from  thence  “ did  scatter  them 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth;”  in  a word,  they  are  the  foot- 
marks of  the  builders  of  Bahel,  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  sacred 
history — all  eloquent  in  their  silence,  similarity,  and  distinctness. 

It  is  not  a little  curious  that  similar  ideas  of  construction  of 
cromlechs  by  supernatural  means,  by  dwarfs,  and  fairies,  &c.,  should 
obtain  both  in  India  and  Europe.  But  I have  already  observed  that 
the  bones  found  in  those  of  India,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  sarcophagi 
themselves,  do  not  indicate  either  that  the  inmates  were  dwarfs,  or 
that  the  human  race  has  at  all  degenerated  in  stature  since  the  time 
in  which  these  skeletons  were  animate.  I also  found  this  to  hold 
good  in  the  measurement  of  many  of  the  male  mummies  which  lived 
two  thousand  years  ago  in  Memphis. 
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Art.  V.  On  the  Sacrifice  of  Human  Beings  as  an  Element  of  the 
Ancient  Religion  of  India.  By  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Director. 

\Read  20th  April,  1850.] 

I propose  to  offer  to  the  Society  some  illustrations  of  the  sacrifice  of 
human  beings  as  an  element  of  the  ancient  religion  of  India. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Ramayana  a curious  legend  is  narrated 
of  the  son  of  the  Rishi  Richika,  named  S'unalisephas,  who  was  sold 
by  his  father  for  a hundred  thousand  cows  to  Ambarfslia,  the  king 
of  Ayodhya,  to  supply  the  place  of  a sacrificial  animal  or  victim1 
intended  for  a sacrifice,  but  stolen  by  Indra.  S'unalisephas  is  accord- 
ingly conveyed  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  being  dressed  in  red  garments 
and  decorated  with  garlands  of  red  flowers,  is  bound  to  the  stake.  By 
the  advice  of  Viswamitra  he  prays  to  Indra  and  Agni  with  two  sacred 
verses  (gathas,  according  to  Sclilegel’s  edition;  richas,  in  Gorresio’s) 
communicated  to  him  by  the  Rishi,  and  Indra  bestows  upon  him  long 
life,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  king  is  not  disappointed  of  his  re- 
ward. This  version  of  the  legend  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  an  actual 
sacrifice  of  the  victim,  or  one  only  typical,  is  intended. 

The  reference  made  in  the  Ramayana  to  the  sacred  verses  by  which 
S'unalisephas  propitiated  Indra,  might  lead  us  to  expect  some  account 
of  the  transaction  in  the  text  of  the  Veda;  and  accordingly,  in  the  first 
Ashtaka  of  the  Rig-veda  the  sixth  section  contains  a series  of  seven 
hymns,  attributed  to  S'unalisephas,  who  addresses  different  divinities  in 
succession.  The  object  of  his  prayers  is  not,  however,  very  decidedly 
pronounced,  and  in  many  respects  they  resemble  those  of  any  other 
worshipper  soliciting  food,  wealth,  cattle,  and  long  life;  and  although 
liberation  from  bonds  is  asked  for,  yet  the  text  itself  intimates  that 
these  are  only  figurative,  being  the  fetters  of  sin.  Neither  does  it 
appear  that  any  of  the  deities  called  upon  rescue  him  from  any  situa- 
tion of  personal  peril,  and  the  recompense  of  his  praises  is  the  gift  of  a 

1 Schlegel’s  reading  is  yajna-pas'u,  which  he  renders  simply  by  victima. 
Gorresio’s  text  is  more  explicit:  in  the  first  place  the  victim  is  carried  off  from  the 
post  whilst  the  king  is  engaged,  nara-medhena,  “ intauto  ch’egli  offriva  un  sacrifi- 
zio  umano and  in  the  next,  it  is  said,  in  a rather  questionable  hemistich,  however, 
that  the  theft  was  a man  endowed  witli  all  lucky  marks,  appointed  to  be  a victim, 
naram  lakshafia-sampurnam  pasutwe  niyojitam.  Schlegel’s  edition  also  has  a 
passage  to  the  same  purport,  that  the  stolen  victim  is  to  be  recovered,  or  a man 
substituted  in  its  place,  and  virtually,  therefore,  the  two  editions  agree,  although 
not  exactly  in  words. 
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golden  chariot  by  Indra,  a present  rather  incompatible  with  his  position 
as  an  intended  victim.  Hence  the  late  Dr.  Rosen  was  led  to  infer  that 
the  Vaidik  hymn,  except  in  one  or  two  doubtful  passages,  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  the  legend  of  the  Ramayana,  and  offered  no  indication  of  a 
human  victim  deprecating  death. — “ In  nullo  autern  horum  carminum 
(si  initiuin  liymni  quatuor-vigentesimi  excipias,  quod  sane  ita  intelligi 
potest)  ne  levissiinum  quidem  indicium  hominis  in  vitae  discrimen 
vocati  et  mortem  deprecantis.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  legend  of 
Shinalisephas  as  it  appears  in  the  Ramayana  or  in  the  Rig-veda,  there 
is  no  question  of  its  purport  as  it  is  found  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  Brahmana  portion  of  the  Rig-veda;  and 
as  the  story  as  there  told  is  characteristic  of  the  style  of  that  and  similar 
works,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  yet  but  little  known,  none  having 
been  translated  or  printed,  and  as  several  curious  circumstances  are 
comprised  in  the  tradition,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  have 
the  story  as  it  is  there  narrated. 

Harischandra  the  son  of  Vedhas,  was  a prince  of  the  race  of  Iksli- 
waku  : he  had  a hundred  wives,  but  no  sou.  On  one  occasion  the  two 
sages,  Narada  and  Parvata  were  residing  in  his  palace;  and  he  said  one 
day  to  Narada,  “Tell  me,  why  do  all  creatures,  whether  possessed  of 
intelligence  or  devoid  of  it,  desire  male  progeny!  What  benefit  is  de- 
rived from  a son!”  Narada  thus  replied:  “A  father  who  beholds  the 
face  of  a living  son  discharges  his  debt  [to  his  forefathers],  and  obtains 
immortality.  Whatever  benefits  accrue  to  living  beings  upon  earth, 
in  fire,  or  in  water,  a father  finds  still  more  in  his  son.  A father,  by  the 
birth  of  a son,  traverses  the  great  darkness  [of  both  worlds].  He  is  born 
as  it  were  of  himself,  and  the  son  is  a well  freighted  boat  to  bear  him 
across  [the  ocean  of  misery].  What  matter  the  impurity  [of  childhood], 
the  skin  [of  the  student],  the  beard  [of  the  householder],  the  penance 
[of  the  hermit].  Wish,  Brahmans,  for  a son,  for  he  is  a world  with- 
out reproach.  Food,  vital  air,  vesture,  dwelling,  gold,  beauty,  cattle, 
wedlock,  a friend,  a wife,  a daughter,  are  all  contemptible  : a son  is  the 
light  [that  elevates  his  father]  to  the  highest  heaven.  The  husband 
is  himself  conceived  by  his  wife,  who  becomes  as  it  were  his  mother, 
and  by  her  in  the  tenth  month  he  is  newly  born;  therefore  is  a wife 
termed  genitrix  (jaya),  for  of  her  is  a man  born  again  (jayate).  Gods 
and  Risliis  implant  in  her  great  lustre,  and  the  Gods  say  to  men,  this 
is  your  parent.  There  is  no  world  for  one  without  a son.  This  even 
know  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  to  beget  offspring  pair  indiscriminately 
with  their  kind.  [A  son]  is  the  much-commended  certain  path  to 
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happiness,  by  which  all  [rational]  beings  having  male  progeny  travel; 
and  birds  and  beasts  are  conscious  of  the  same.” 

Having  repeated  verses  to  this  effect,  Narada  advised  Harischandra 
to  pray  to  Varuha  for  a son,  promising  to  present  him  as  an  offering  to 
that  divinity.  “So  be  it,”  said  the  prince;  and  repairing  to  Varuna 
he  said:  “ Let  a son  be  born  unto  me,  and  with  him,  I will  sacrifice  to 
you.” — “So  be  it,”  said  Varuna,  and  a son  was  born  to  the  king,  who 
was  named  Roliita.  “A  son  has  been  born  to  you,”  said  Varuna, 
“sacrifice  with  him  to  me.” — “ An  animal,”  replied  the  king,  “ is  fit  for 
sacrifice  only  after  ten  days  from  birth.  When  the  term  of  purification 
shall  have  passed,  I will  sacrifice  to  you.” — “ Very  well,”  said  Varuna. 
The  ten  days  expired,  and  Varuna  said,  “ Now  sacrifice  with  him  to  me.” 
The  king  replied,  “An  animal  is  fit  for  sacrifice  only  when  the  teeth 
are  cut;  let  the  teeth  come  through,  and  then  I will  sacrifice  to  you.” 
Varuna  consented:  the  teeth  were  cut:  “and  now,”  said  Varuua, 
“sacrifice  with  him  to  me.” — “No,’’  replied  the  king,  “an  animal  is 
fit  for  sacrifice  only  when  the  first  teeth  are  shed  : let  the  teeth  be  shed, 
and  then  I will  sacrifice  to  you.’’ — “So  be  it,”  said  Varuua. 

Well,  the  teeth  were  shed ; “ And  now,”  said  Varuna,  “ sacrifice  with 
him  to  me.” — “ No,”  objected  the  king;  “an  animal  is  fit  for  sacrifice 
only  when  his  [second]  set  of  teeth  are  through;  wait  till  then,  and  I 
will  perform  the  sacrifice.”  Varuna  assented.  The  second  teeth  were 
cut.  “Now,”  said  Varuna,  “his  teeth  are  produced;  sacrifice  with 
him  to  me.” — “No,”  replied  the  king,  “for  a kshatriya  is  not  fit  for 
sacrifice  until  he  has  been  invested  with  arms  : let  him  receive  his 
martial  investiture,  then  I will  sacrifice  to  you.” — “ So  be  it,”  said  Va- 
runa. The  youth  grew,  and  was  invested  with  arms;  and  Varuna 
said,  “ now  sacrifice  to  me  with  him.”  The  king  replied,  “ Be  it  so.” 
But  he  called  his  son,  and  said,  “ My  child,  Varuna  gave  you  to 
me,  and  I have  also  promised  to  sacrifice  with  you  to  him.” — “ By  no 
means,”  said  the  youth ; and  taking  his  bow,  he  set  off  to  the  forest, 
where  he  wandered  for  a twelvemonth. 

Upon  Rohita’s  disappearance  Varuna  afflicted  the  descendant  of 
Ikshwaku  with  dropsy;  which  when  Rohita  heard  he  set  off  to  return 
home.  On  the  way  he  was  met  by  Indra  in  the  shape  of  a Brahman, 
who  said  to  him,  “We  have  heard,  Rohita,  that  prosperity  attends  him 
who  undergoes  great  labour,  and  that  a man,  although  excellent,  is  held 
in  disesteem  if  he  tarries  amongst  his  kin.  Indra  is  the  friend  of  the 
wanderer,  therefore  do  thou  wander  on — wander  on.”  Thus  spake  the 
Brahman ; and  Rohita  passed  a second  year  in  the  woods. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  he  turned  towards  home,  but  Indra,  as  a 
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mortal,  again  met  him,  and  said,  “ The  feet  of  the  traveller  bear  flowers, 
his  body  grows  and  puts  forth  fruit.  All  his  sins  are  effaced  by  the  fa- 
tigue he  incurs  in  travelling  a good  road  and  they  fall  asleep.  Wander 
on,  therefore — wander  on.”  So  said  the  Brahman ; and  Rohita  spent 
another  year  in  the  woods.1 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  prince  resumed  his  journey  home- 
wards. He  was  met  as  before  by  Indra  in  a human  form,  who  said  to 
him,  “The  prosperity  of  a man  who  sits  down  inactive,  sits  also  still. 
It  rises  up  when  he  rises,  it  slumbers  when  he  sleeps,  and  moves  when 
he  moves.  Wander  on,  therefore — persist — wander  on  ;”  and  Rohita 
remained  a fourth  year  in  the  forests. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  Rohita  was  again  stopped  by  Indra, 
who  said,  “ The  sleeper  is  the  Kali  age ; the  awaker  is  the  Dwapara; 
the  riser  is  the  Treta,  but  the  mover  is  the  Krita  age.  Wander 
on,  therefore — wander  on  ;”  and  Rohita  tarried  a fifth  year  in  the 
woods. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  he  was  returning  home,  but  as  before 
Indra  encountered  him,  and  said,  “ The  wanderer  finds  honey — the 
wanderer  finds  the  sweet  fig  tree.  Behold  the  glory  of  the  Sun, 
who,  ever-moving,  never  reposes.  Wander  on,  therefore — wander 
on.”  So  Rohita  returned  for  the  sixth  year  to  the  forests. 

Whilst  wandering  thus  in  the  woods  he  encountered  the  Rishi 
Ajigartta,  the  son  of  Suyavasa,  who  was  distressed  through  want  of 
food.  He  had  three  sons,  S'unahpuchcha,  S'unahsephas,  and  S'una- 
langula.  Rohita  said  to  him,  ‘‘  Rishi,  I will  give  thee  a hundred  cows 
for  one  of  these  thy  sons,  that  by  him  I may  redeem  myself.”  But  the 
Rishi,  taking  hold  of  the  eldest,  said,  “Not  this  one;”  “No,  nor  this  one,” 
said  the  mother,  securing  the  youngest;  but  they  both  agreed  to  sell 
the  middle  son  S'unahsephas,  and  Rohita  having  paid  the  hundred  cows, 
took  the  youth  and  departed  from  the  woods.  He  proceeded  to  his 
father  and  said,  “ Rejoice,  father,  for  with  this  youth  shall  I redeem 
myself.”  So  Harischandra  had  recourse  to  the  royal  Varuna,  and  said, 
“ With  this  youth  will  I sacrifice  to  you.”  And  Varuna  replied,  “ Be 
it  so — a Brahman  is  better  than  a Kshatriya;”  and  thence  directed 
the  king  to  perform  the  sacrificial  ceremony  termed  the  Rajasuya ; 
and  he,  on  the  day  of  initiation,  appointed  S'unahsephas  to  be  the 
human  victim. 

At  that  sacrifice  of  Harischandra,  Viswamitra  was  the  Hotri  or 
reciter  of  the  Rich;  Jamadagni,  the  Adhwaryu,  or  repeater  of  the  Ya- 
jush;  Vasishtha,  the  Brahma  or  superintending  priest,  and  Yasya  the 
Udgatri,  or  chaunter  of  the  Sama ; but  they  had  no  one  who  was  com- 
1 Prapathi.  The  commentary  says,  “ in  going  to  tirthas,”  &c. 
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petent  to  perform  the  office  of  binding  the  victim,  when  consecrated,  to 
the  stake,  whereupon  Ajigartta  said,  “ If  you  give  me  another  hundred 
cows  I will  perform  the  duty;”  and  they  gave  him  the  cows,  and  he 
bound  the  victim.  But  for  the  victim  thus  consecrated  and  bound, 
sanctified  by  the  divinities  of  sacrifice,  and  thrice  circumambulated  by 
the  priests  bearing  burning  brands  of  sacred  grass,  no  immolator  could 
be  found  [amongst  the  ministrant  Brahmans],  when  Ajigartta  again 
offered  himself,  saying,  “ Give  me  another  hundred  cows  and  I will  im- 
molate him;”  accordingly  they  gave  him  the  cows,  and  he  went  forth 
to  sharpen  his  knife.1  In  this  interval  S'unahsephas  reflected,  “ These 
[people]  will  put  me  to  death  as  if  I were  not  a man2  but  an  animal ; 
my  only  hope  is  the  aid  of  some  of  the  gods,  to  whom  I will  have 
recourse.”  So  thinking,  he  prayed  to  Prajapati,  the  first  of  the  gods, 
with  the  prayer  £ Kasya  nunam,’  &c. ; hut  Prajapati  said,  “Agni  is  the 
nearest  of  the  gods,  appeal  to  him.”  He  did  so,  saying,  ‘ Agner  vay- 
am  on  which  Agni  said  to  him,  “ Savitri  is  the  lord  of  all  the  protect- 
ing powers,  pray  to  him  ;”  so  S'unahsephas  repeated  ‘ Abhi  twa  deva.’ 
Savitri  said,  “You  are  dedicated  to  the  royal  Varuha,  appeal  to  him,” 
which  S'unahsephas  did  in  the  thirty-one  following  stanzas,  beginning 
‘ Na  hi  te  kshatrain.’  Varuna  said  “ Agni  is  the  mouth  of  the  gods, 
and  most  friendly  [to  man],  praise  him,  and  we  will  set  you  free,”  which 
S'unahsephas  did  in  twenty-two  stanzas,3  beginning  ‘ Vasishthahi.’ 
Agni  said,  “ Praise  the  Viswadevas,  and  tlieu  we  will  liberate  you  ;” 
so  S'unahsephas  praised  them,  saying,  ‘ Namo  mahadbhyah,’  &c. ; but 
the  Viswadevas  said,  “ Indra  is  the  mightiest  of  the  gods,  the  most  excel- 
lent, and  the  most  able  to  lead  men  to  happiness;  worship  him,  and  we 
will  loose  you  ;”  so  S'unahsephas  praised  Indra  with  the  hymn  begin- 
ning ‘ Yach-chidhi  satya  somapa;’  and  Indra,  being  pleased  by  his 
prayer,  gave  him  a golden  chariot.4  He  nevertheless  recommended  him 
to  propitiate  the  Aswins;  he  did  so,  and  they  desired  him  to  praise 
Ushas,  or  the  personified  dawn,  which  he  did  in  three  concluding 
stanzas,  on  repeating  which  his  bonds  fell  off,  and  he  was  set  free;  and 
the  king,  the  father  of  Rohita,  was  cured  of  his  complaint. 

Then  the  priests  said  to  him,  “ Perform  the  completion  of  this  our 
rite  to-day ;”  on  which  he  showed  to  them  the  [mode  of]  offering  the 
libation  of  the  Soma  juice,  accompanying  it  by  four  stanzas,  beginning 

1 Or  sword,  “ asim  nis'andyeyaya.” 

2 Or,  “ as  if  I were  not  a man for  according  to  the  Veda,  in  the  ease  of  a man, 
after  circumambulating,  they  let  him  go,  and  substitute  a goat. 

3 We  have  twenty-three  in  the  text ; the  last  is  to  be  omitted,  as  not  addressed 
to  Agni. 

4 It  is  said,  “in  his  mind;”  perhaps  meaning  that  he  purposed  to  give  it  to  him. 
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‘ Vach-chidhi then  heaving  brought  the  pitcher  (drona  kalasa,)  he 
directed  the  remainder  to  be  poured  into  it,  with  the  stanza  ‘ Uchchis- 
tham  chamber,’  and  then  with  the  swaha,  preceded  by  four  stanzas, 
made  the  oblation,  concluding  with  an  offering  to  fire.1 

When  the  rite  was  completed,  S'unahsephas  placed  himself  by  the 
side  of  Viswamitra,  to  whom  Ajigartta  the  son  of  Suyavasa  said, 
“Give  me  my  son  but  Viswamitra  answered,  “ No,  the  gods  have 
given  him  to  me.”  Hence  he  was  called  Devarata2  (the  God-given,) 
the  son  of  Viswamitra,  from  whom  descended  the  Kapileyas  and  Bab- 
hravas.  Ajigartta  then  appealed  to  S'unahsephas,  and  said,  “ My  son, 
your  mother  and  I intreat  your  return  and  finding  him  silent,  con- 
tinued, “you  are  by  birth  the  son  of  Ajigartta  of  the  race  of  the  Angi- 
rasas,  learned  and  renowned ] do  not  separate  from  your  great  grandsire’s 
descendants,  bnt  come  back  to  me.”  To  which  S'unahsephas  answered, 
“ All  present  saw  you  with  the  implement  of  immolation  in  your  hand:3 
such  a sight  was  never  beheld  even  amongst  S'udras.  Descendant  of 
Angiras,  you  have  preferred  three  hundred  cows  to  me.”  Then  said 
Ajigartta,  “ My  child,  the  wicked  act  that  I have  committed  afflicts 
me  sorely.  I repent  me  of  it.  Let  the  three  hundred  cows  be  thine.” 
S'unahsephas  answered,  “ He  who  has  once  done  a wicked  deed  will  be 
liable  to  repeat  it.  Thou  canst  never  be  free  from  the  disposition  of  the 
vile  [S'udras].  Thou  hast  done  what  is  unpardonable.” — “Unpardon- 
able !”  repeated  Viswamitra,  and  said,  “ Dreadful  appeared  the  son  of 
Suyavasa,  armed  with  a weapon,  intending  to  slay.  Let  not  his  son 
be  his,  but  become  a son  of  mine.”  But  then  said  S'unahsephas  to 
Viswamitra,  “Son  of  a king,  explain  to  me  how  this  may  be,  that  I,  of 
the  race  of  Angiras,  can  be  in  the  relation  of  a son  to  thee  1”  Viswa- 
mitra answered,  “ Thou  shalt  be  the  eldest  of  my  own,  and  an  excel- 
lent progeny  shall  be  thine.  Thou  comest  to  me  as  the  gift  of  the 
gods,  and  therefore  I welcome  thee.” — “ But,”  said  S'unahsephas, 
“ who  will  assure  me,  best  of  the  Bharatas,  of  the  concurrence  of 
these  [thy  sons]  for  my  affiliation  and  seniority  if  I become  thy  son  V 
Thereupon  Viswamitra  called  his  sons  together  and  said,  “ Madhuch- 
handas,  Rishabha,  Renu,  Ashtaka,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  brethren, 
listen  to  my  commands,  and  dispute  not  the  seniority  of  S'unahsephas.” 
Now  Viswamitra  had  a hundred  and  one  sons,  fifty  of  whom  were 
senior  and  fifty  junior  to  Madhuchhandas.  The  seniors  did  not 

1  This  is  obscure,  being  little  else  than  the  text ; but  it  relates  to  a particular 
ceremony  called  the  “ Anjas  Sava,”  (Sava  Abhishava  rijju-margena,)  “the  right- 
way oblation.” 

2  Theodotus,  Deodatus. 

3  S'asa-hastam  sarve  api  adris'uh.  S'asa  is  explained  [by  vis' asana-hetuh,  the 
cause  or  implement  of  immolating,  or  khadga,  a sword. 
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approve  of  the  adoption,  and  Viswamitra  cursed  them  and  said, 
“Your  progeny  shall  he  degraded;”  and  consequently  their  descend- 
ants were  the  A'nd liras,  Pundras,  Sabaras,  Pulindas,  and  Mutivas. 
Thus  there  are  numerous  degraded  races  sprung  from  Viswamitra, 
forming  the  greater  portion  of  the  barbarous  tribes  [Dasyus].  On 
the  other  hand,  Madlmchhandas  and  the  fifty  who  were  his  juniors 
said,  “We  accede  to  whatever  our  father  considers  right.  We  all 
give  thee,  S'unahsephas,  precedence,  and  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
subordinate  to  thee.”  Viswamitra,  therefore,  much  pleased  with 
them,  said,  “ Your  sons  shall  be  affluent  in  cattle  and  possessed  of  off- 
spring.” 

The  latter  circumstances  told  by  the  Aitareya  Brahmaua  of  the 
descent  of  barbarous  tribes  from  the  sons  of  Viswamitra,  although  sug- 
gestive of  inquiry,  are  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  and  need  not  be 
further  noticed.  The  main  purport  of  the  quotation,  the  actual  sacri- 
fice of  a human  victim,  is  fully  established,  at  least  at  the  period  of 
the  compilation  of  the  Brahmaua : how  far  that  expresses  the  practice 
of  the  Veda  period  may  admit  of  question. 

It  is  the  received  opinion  of  Hindu  writers  that  the  Brahmanas 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  Veda.  Thus  Sayana,  the  great  scholiast 
on  the  Vedas,  in  the  introductory  discussion  on  these  writings  pre- 
fixed to  his  explanation  of  the  text  of  the  Rich,  observes  upon  the 
authority  of  Apastamba,  “ Veda  is  the  denomination  of  the  Mantras 
and  the  Brahmanas.”  By  the  Mantras  are  meant  the  hymns  and 
prayers;  and  the  Brahmanas,  say  the  Mimansakas,  are  intended  to 
elucidate  and,  as  it  were,  individualize  the  objects  which  are  only 
generally  adverted  to  in  the  hymns,  as  where  it  is  said  in  the  S'ukta, 
or  hymn,  “give  abundantly,”  the  Brahmaua  explains  it,  “give  or  offer 
clarified  butter  in  abundance.”  The  same  authorities  declare  that  the 
Veda  consists  of  two  parts,  Mantra  and  Brahmaua;  and  that  the  only 
unexceptionable  definition  which  can  be  given  of  the  latter  is,  that  all 
that  portion  of  the  Veda  which  is  not  Mantra  is  Brahmaua.  In  exact 
conformity  to  these  original  authorities  is  the  following  statement  of 
Mr.  Colebrooke.  “ Each  Veda  consists  of  two  parts,  denominated  the 
Mantras  and  the  Brahmanas,  or  prayers  and  precepts.  The  complete 
collection  of  the  hymns,  prayers,  and  invocations  belonging  to  one 
Veda  is  entitled  its  Sanhita.  Every  other  portion  of  Indian  Scrip- 
ture is  included  under  the  general  head  of  divinity — Brahmana.  This 
comprises  precepts  which  inculcate  religious  duties,  maxims  which 
explain  those  precepts,  and  arguments  which  relate  to  theology.” 
To  these  may  be  added  narratives  which  illustrate  precepts  and 
practices,  or  explain  incidents  connected  with  the  oiigin  or  objects 
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of  the  Mantras,  such  as  that  of  S'unalisephas,  which  has  been 
cited. 

Notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  these  authorities  and  the 
generally  prevalent  opinion  of  the  Hindus,  it  requires  but  a cursory 
inspection  of  such  a work  as  the  Aitareya  Brahmaha  to  deny  the 
accuracy  of  the  attribution.  This  Brahmaha  is  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  Rig-veda,  and  never  could  have  been  so.  It  is  a work  of  a 
totally  different  era,  and  a totally  different  system,  and  if,  as  is  likely 
it  may  be,  it  is  to  be  received  as  a type  of  other  similar  compilations, 
conforming  as  it  does  accurately  enough  to  the  general  description,  we 
shall  be  authorized  to  draw  the  same  inference  with  respect  to  all, 
and  to  separate  the  Brahmanas  from  the  Hindu  religion  as  it  appears 
in  the  Sanhitas,  or  collections  of  the  prayers  and  hymns. 

The  Aitareya  Brahmaha,  as  will  have  been  observed  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  legend  of  S'unalisephas,  refers  to  the  hymns  or  Suktas  of 
the  Sanhita,  specifying  the  number  of  verses  in  which  he  was  fabled 
to  have  addressed  the  gods,  agreeably  to  their  order  and  place  in  the 
Sanhita.  Again,  in  stating  that  he  taught  to  the  priests  the  manner 
of  offering  libations,  it  quotes  the  leading  phrases  of  different  S'liktas 
which  are  to  be  found  in  different  and  distant  portions  of  the  Sanhita. 
This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  in  strict  agreement  with  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  Brahmanas:  directions  are  given  for  the  perform- 
ance of  various  religious  rites,  and  the  hymns,  or  portions  of  the 
hymns  which  are  to  be  repeated  on  such  occasions,  are  quoted  in  the 
same  manner,  merely  by  a few  initial  phrases,  and  taken  from  sepa- 
rate and  unconnected  parts  of  the  Sanhita,  very  commonly  having 
little  relation  to  the  actual  ceremony. 

Now  the  fact,  and  still  more,  the  manner  of  quoting  the  texts  of  the 
Sanhita,  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Sanhita  must  have 
existed  in  its  present  form  before  the  compilation  of  the  Brahmaha  was 
undertaken,  and  as  it  must  have  been  widely  current  and  familiarly 
known,  or  the  citation  of  broken  and  isolated  texts  could  neither  have 
been  adopted  nor  verifiable,  it  must  have  assumed  its  actual  arrange- 
ment long  anterior  to  the  compilation  of  the  Brahmanas.  But  the 
Sanhita  itself  is  of  a date  long  subsequent  to  its  compouent  parts. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  that  the  hymns  of 
the  Vedas  had  long  been  curreut  as  single  and  unconnected  composi- 
tions, preserved  in  families  or  schools  by  oral  communication,  probably 
for  centuries;  and  that  they  were  finally  collected  and  arranged  as  we 
now  have  them,  by  a school  or  schools  of  learned  Brahmans,  of  which 
Vyasa,  (possibly  an  abstraction,  as  it  means  merely  an  arranger,)  was 
the  nominal  head.  Allowing,  therefore,  a considerable  period  before 
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the  Sanhitas  were  collected  into  form,  and  another  interval  before 
they  could  be  familiarly  referred  to,  it  follows  that  the  Brahmanas 
cannot  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Veda,  understanding  thereby  the 
expression  of  the  primitive  notions  of  the  Hindus,  and  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  be  classed  as  authorities  for  the  oldest  and  most  genuine 
system  of  Hindu  worship. 

In  fact,  in  the  Brahmanas  we  find  fully  developed  the  whole  Brah- 
manical  system,  of  much  of  which  we  have  but  faint  and  questionable 
indications  in  the  Mantras.  We  have  the  whole  body  of  both  religious 
and  social  institutions — a variety  of  practices  alluded  to  of  a more 
complicated  texture  than  the  apparently  simple  ritual  of  the  Sanhita; 
and  the  complete  recognition  both  in  name  and  practice  of  the  different 
castes,  the  Brahman,  the  Kshatriya,  the  Vaisya,  and  the  S'udra  : we  have 
also  the  Brahmans  distinguished  as  differing  among  themselves  in  tribe 
and  dignity,  and  sometimes  engaged  in  disputes  for  precedence  and  the 
exclusive  performance  of  particular  rites,  all  which  it  may  be  observed 
is  incontrovertible  proof  that  a very  long  interval  had  elapsed  between 
the  composition  of  the  S'liktas  and  the  Brahmanas — between  the  first 
dawn  and  the  noon-day  culmination  of  the  Brahmanical  system. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  then  that  the  Brahmanas  are  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  primitive  Veda  or  Hindu  system,  but  admitting 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Veda  of  the 
Brahmans,  or  as  a scriptural  authority  for  the  Brahmanical  forms  of 
worship,  and  for  their  social  institutions  when  fully  developed,  we  have 
next  to  consider  the  period  to  which  they  may  belong,  and  how  far 
they  may  be  regarded  as  authentic  representations  of  an  ancient  (though 
not  the  most  ancient)  religious  and  social  system  in  India.  This,  as 
usual  with  all  Hindu  chronology,  is  a difficult  question : certainty  is 
unattainable,  but  we  may  come  to  probable  conclusions  within  reason- 
able limits  from  internal  evidence.  The  Brahmanas  are  posterior  to 
the  discontinuance  of  exclusively  oral  teaching  ; they  could  not  cite 
miscellaneous  and  unconnected  texts  to  the  extent  to  which  they  cite 
them,  unless  those  texts  had  been  accessible  in  a written  shape.  They 
are  subsequent  therefore  to  the  use  of  writing,  to  which  the  hymns  or 
Mantras  were  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  anterior.  They  are  prior  in 
all  probability  to  the  heroic  poems,  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata, 
as  we  have  no  allusions  to  the  demigods  and  heroes  whom  they  celebrate : 
no  allusion  to  Krishna  and  Rama,  although  the  latter  name  occurs  as 
that  of  a Brahman,  the  son  or  a descendant  of  Bhrigu,  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  Rama,  the  son  of  king  Dasaratha,  any  more  than  the 
name  of  Krishna,  which  occurs  in  the  Sanhita  as  the  name  of  an  Asura, 
implies  any  allusion  to  the  Krishna  of  the  Mahabharata.  There  is  no 
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reference  to  any  controversial  opposition  to  tlie  doctrines,  or  rites  of 
Brahmanical  Hinduism,  although  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  purport 
of  the  performance  of  some  ceremonies  are  adverted  to,  and  so  far  there- 
fore, we  have  no  reference  to  Buddliism.  Again,  the  Aitareya  Brahmana 
is  prior  to  the  Sutras,  or  rules  for  conducting  religious  rites,  ascribed  to 
Aswalayana,  Baudhayana,  and  others  who  are  undoubtedly  authors  of 
a remote  period.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  far  from  the  period  of  the  oldest 
passages  in  the  laws  of  Manu,  in  some  of  which  we  find  allusions  to  the 
narratives  of  the  Brahmana,  as  in  the  case  of  S'unahsephas,  and  also  of 
a prince  named  Paijavana,  who  is  not  named  in  later  works.  In  the 
etymology  also  of  the  term  jdyci,  a wife,  as  one  in  whom  a man  is  born 
again  in  the  person  of  a son,  we  have  the  very  same  words.1  The 
Brahmana  may  be  the  earlier  of  the  two,  but  not  by  any  very  great 
interval.  Finally,  the  style  although  more  modern  than  that  of  the 
Veda,  is  ancient  and  obscure,  and  contains  many  words  and  phrases  of 
Yaidik  antiquity.  Upon  the  whole,  as  a mere  matter  of  conjecture 
subject  to  reconsideration,  I should  be  disposed  to  place  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana  about  six  or  seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

So  far,  therefore,  it  maybe  received  as  authority  to  a qualified  extent 
for  the  primitive  practices  of  the  Hindus,  and  for  including  amongst 
them  the  sacrifice,  on  particular  occasions,  of  human  victims.  Not  that 
the  practice  ever  prevailed  to  the  extent  to  which  it  spread  through 
most  of  the  ancient  nations,  or  partook  in  general  of  the  same  character. 
These,  it  has  been  asserted,  were  entirely  of  an  expiatory  nature,  per- 
formed under  an  impression  of  fear,  and  intended  to  deprecate  the  anger 
of  the  Gods.  Such  were  the  sacrifices  of  the  Druids,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Phoenicians;  and  such  were  the  Thargelia  of  the  Athenians, 
when  a man  and  woman  were  annually  put  to  death  in  order  to  expiate 
the  sins  of  the  publio,  and  redeem  them  from  any  national  calamity. 
They  were  not,  however,  restricted  to  this  source,  but  were  not  unfre- 
quently  vindictive,  as  when  prisoners  taken  in  war  were  sacrificed,  like 
the  three  hundred  citizens  of  Perusia  whom  Augustus  offered  in  one 
day  to  his  deified  uncle  (Divo  J ulio) ; or  as  the  Grecian  navigators  whom 
the  barbarians  of  Tauris  sacrificed  to  Artemis  whenever  cast  upon  their 
shores.  They  had  their  origin  also  in  notions  of  divination,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  worship  of  Mithra,  when  auguries  were  taken  from  the 
entrails  of  human  victims;  and  they  seem  in  some  instances  t.o  have 
been  suggested  by  a purely  sanguinary  spirit,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
perpetually  recurring  sacrifices  to  Baal  and  Moloch  in  the  Phoenician 
Colonies,  and  especially  in  Carthage.2  No  intimation  of  any  such 

1 Manu,  b.  ix.  v.  8. 

2 See  Bryant’s  Chapter  on  Anthropothusia  and  Teknothusia,  vol.  vi.  p.  294. 
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purposes  are  traceable  in  the  indistinct  allusions  to  human  sacrifices  in 
the  Veda.  Their  object  seems  to  have  been  the  propitiation  of  some 
divinity,  by  devoting  to  him  that  which  was  most  precious  to  the 
sacrificer.  This  feeling  seems  also  to  have  been  very  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  East  in  the  most  ancient  times,  as  was  the  practice  of 
the  individual  of  pledging  himself  to  the  act  by  a solemn  promise  or  vow. 
We  might  infer  that  the  practice  was  not  unknown  to  the  patriarchal 
era,  from  the  conduct  of  Abraham  when  commanded  to  offer  up  his  son ; 
for  although  he  would  not  under  any  circumstances  have  hesitated  to 
obey  the  divine  command,  yet  he  might,  consistently  with  his  obedience, 
have  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  injunction,  had  the  purport  of  it 
been  wholly  unfamiliar.  At  a later  date  in  the  Jewish  history  we  have 
a similar  sort  of  sacrifice  under  a solemn  previous  engagement  in  the 
vow  of  Jephtha;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  the  causes 
assigned  by  the  Greek  writers  to  the  detention  of  the  fleet  at  Aulis,  and 
consequent  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  was  Agamemnon’s  violation  of  the 
vow  which  he  had  made  to  offer  to  Diana  the  most  lovely  thing  which 
the  year  in  which  his  daughter  was  born  should  produce : Iphigenia  was 
that  thing,  and  the  sacrifice  was  insisted  on  in  satisfaction  of  the  vow. 
The  offering  of  children  to  Moloch,  subsequently  borrowed  by  the  Jews 
from  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  originated  probably  in  a similar  feeling, 
which  it  is  evident  exercised  a very  extensive  influence  over  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia  in  remote  autiquity,  and,  as  appears  from  the  story  of 
S'unahsephas,  was  not  confined  to  that  quarter,  but  had  reached  the 
opposite  limits  of  Asia  at  a period  at  least  prior  by  ten  or  twelve 
centuries  to  the  Christian  era. 

Further,  we  find  a like  community  of  ideas  in  the  institution  of 
vicarious  sacrifices.  In  the  story  of  S’unahsephas,  one  human  victim  is 
substituted  for  another,  whilst  in  the  parallel  cases  of  antiquity  the 
substitutes  were  animals.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  also  a 
primitive  notion  of  the  Hindus,  and  at  any  rate  it  had  become  so  by 
the  time  of  the  Bralimauas;  for  S'unahsephas  is  made  to  say,  “They 
will  put  me  to  death  as  if  I were  not  a man” — that  is,  according  to 
Sayana’s  commentary,  founded  upon  a text  of  the  Veda  which  he  cites, 
but  which  is  not  easily  verified,  when  the  assistants  had  circumam- 
bulated the  person  bound  to  the  stake,  they  set  him  free  without  any 
detriment,  and  substituted  an  animal  (a  goat)  in  his  place.  Hence 
Mr.  Colebrooke  concluded  that  the  Purusha-medha,  or  sacrifice  of  a man, 
was  never  anything  but  typical ; and  the  ceremony  as  enjoined  in  the 
S'atapatha  Brahmana  of  the  Yajush,  on  which  his  opinion  was  founded, 
is  evidently  of  that  character.  In  this,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
men  of  various  specified  tribes,  characters,  and  professions,  are  bound 
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to  eleven  yupas,  or  posts,  and  after  recitation  of  a hymn  celebrating 
the  allegorical  immolation  of  Narayana,  they  are  liberated  unhurt,  and 
oblations  of  butter  are  offered  on  the  sacrificial  fire.  Hence  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  concludes  that  human  sacrifices  were  not  authorized  by  the 
Yeda  itself,  but  were  either  then  abrogated  and  an  emblematical  cere- 
mony substituted  in  their  place,  or  they  were  introduced  in  later  times 
by  the  authors  of  such  works  as  the  Kalika  Puraha,  for  instance,  in 
which  minute  directions  are  given  for  the  offering  of  a human  victim 
to  Kali,  whom  it  is  said  his  blood  satisfies  for  a thousand  years. 

That  human  offerings  to  the  dark  forms  of  S'iva  and  Durga  were 
sometimes  perpetrated  in  later  times,  we  know  from  various  original 
sources,  particularly  from  that  very  effective  scene  in  the  drama  of 
Madhava  and  Malati,  in  which  Aghoraghanta  is  represented  as  about 
to  sacrifice  Malati  to  Chamunda,  when  she  is  rescued  by  her  lover.  No 
such  divinities,  however,  neither  S'iva  nor  Durga,  much  less  any  of 
their  terrific  forms,  are  even  named,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  Vedas, 
and  therefore  these  works  could  not  be  authority  for  their  sanguinary 
worship.  That  the  practice  is  enjoined  on  particular  occasions  by  the 
Tantras  and  some  of  the  Puranas  connected  with  this  branch  of  the 
Hindu  faith,  is,  no  doubt,  true;  but  these  are  works  of  a much  later 
date,  within  the  limits  mostly  of  the  Mohammedan  government  within 
the  period  of  which  the  works  were  compiled,  and  under  which  their  in- 
junctions could  not  safely  have  been  carried  into  operation ; and  they 
never  amounted  perhaps  to  more  than  the  expression  of  the  feeling 
inspired  by  the  character  of  the  divinities  worshipped,  although  they 
may  have  been  occasionally  attempted  to  be  realized  by  some  fierce 
and  fanatical  enthusiasts.  These  practices,  therefore,  are  of  a very 
different  character  from  those  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  might 
have  actually  taken  place,  though  rarely  and  under  special  circum- 
stances, under  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  and  which  originated  in  a 
common  feeling  and  faith  diffused  throughout  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  the  world — the  nations  of  the  East — in  the  remotest  periods 
of  antiquity. 
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Art.  VI. — Opening  of  the  Topes  or  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Cen- 
tral India.  By  Major  A.  Cunningham,  Bengcd  Engineers. 

[Read  July  5th,  1851.] 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  monuments  of  India,  the  most  re- 
markable, as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  are  the  cave-temples  and  topes 
of  the  Buddhists.  The  former  have  been  made  known  by  the  picto- 
rial illustrations  of  Fergusson ; but  the  curious  paintings  which  adorn 
the  interior  must  be  copied,  aud  the  numerous  inscriptions  must  be 
deciphered,  before  the  world  will  appreciate  the  full  value  of  these 
works  as  illustrations  of  the  religious  belief  and  every-day  life  of  the 
Indians  of  Alexander’s  time.  Of  the  topes,  none  have  yet  been 
described,  excepting  the  largest  of  the  Sanchi  group,  near  Bhilsa. 
An  accurate  plan  and  section  of  this  building,  with  a short  account  of 
the  various  subjects  represented  in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  the 
gateways,  was  published  by  my  brother,  Captain  J.  D.  Cunningham, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  On  his  solicitation 
and  earnest  representation  of  the  great  value  of  these  bas-reliefs,  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  induced  to  employ  Lieutenant  Maisey  to 
make  drawings  of  the  building  and  of  its  sculptured  gateways.  In 
January  last  I joined  Lieutenant  Maisey  at  Sanchi,  and  I am  there- 
fore able  to  speak  positively  of  the  value  of  his  drawings,  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  strict  fidelity  of  outline  and  minute  accuracy 
of  detail.  The  groups  of  topes  around  Bhilsa  will  now  be  illustrated 
in  a manner  worthy  of  their  value  and  importance. 

The  large  tope  at  Sanchi  had  been  breached  on  the  southern  side 
by  Sir  Herbert  Maddock  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  centre  of  the 
building  had  not  been  reached.  The  second  sized  tope  had  also  been 
breached ; but,  although  the  centre  of  the  building  must  have  been 
laid  open,  no  relics  were  obtained,  and  these  clumsy  excavations  were 
fortunately  abandoned.  Lieutenant  Maisey  and  myself  determined  to 
proceed  in  a different  manner,  by  sinking  perpendicular  shafts  down 
the  middle  of  each  tope,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  external  appearance  of 
the  building.  In  this  way  we  opened  nearly  thirty  topes,  of  which 
about  ten  yielded  relics  of  different  kinds,  although  most  of  them  had 
certainly  been  opened  before  by  the  villagers. 

There  are  five  distinct  groups  of  topes  near  Bhilsa,  all  situated  on 
low  sandstone  hills,  more  or  less  inaccessible. 
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1st. — Sanchi,  5j  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Bhilsa; 

2nd. — Sondri , 6 miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Sanchi; 

3rd. — Satdhdra,  6^  miles  to  the  W.  of  Sanchi ; 

4th. — Bhojpur,  7 miles  to  the  E.S.E.  from  Sanchi,  and  6 miles 
S.S.E.  from  Bhilsa; 

5th. — Andher,  4 miles  to  the  E.S.E.  from  Bhojpur,  and  9 miles 
S.E.  from  Bhilsa:  the  extreme  distance  from  west  to  east,  from  Sat- 
dhara  to  Andher,  being  17  miles. 

A tope  is  a solid  hemispherical  building,  varying  in  size  from  the 
great  Sanchi  chaitya,  which  is  106  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  smallest  at 
Bhojpur,  which  is  only  6 feet  in  diameter.  The  most  ancient  topes 
were  simple  hemispheres,  such  as  the  great  Sanchi  chaitya,  which 
most  probably  dates  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
The  next  in  point  of  antiquity  are  most  of  the  Bhilsa  topes,  which 
date  from  the  end  of  the  third  century  b.c.  In  these  the  hemisphere 
is  raised  a few  feet  above  the  plinth  by  the  addition  of  a cylindrical 
portion.  The  third  class  of  topes  is  found  in  Afghanistan,  and  dates 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  In  these  the  hemis- 
phere is  raised  considerably  above  the  plinth.  The  last  class,  of  which 
the  Sarnath  tope,  near  Benares,  is  a magnificent  specimen,  has  the 
hemisphere  raised  to  an  height  equal  to  its  own  diameter. 

A tope  is  a religious  edifice  dedicated  emphatically  to  Buddha, 
that  is,  either  to  the  celestial  Adi-Buddha,  the  great  first  cause  of  all 
things,  or  to  one  of  his  emanations,  the  Mdnushi , or  mortal  Buddhas, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  is  SdJcya  Muni,  who  died  in  B.C.  543. 
Topes  were  also  dedicated  to  the  most  illustrious  of  Sakya’s  disciples, 
and  to  those  other  Buddha  priests,  who,  through  superior  sanctity, 
were  believed  to  have  attained  complete  absorption  into  the  divine 
self-existent  spirit  from  which  they  originally  sprang. 

In  the  topes  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddha,  the  invisible  Being 
who  pervaded  all  space,  no  deposit  was  made,  but  the  divine  spirit, 
who  is  Light,  was  supposed  to  occupy  the  interior,  and  was  typified 
on  the  outside  by  a pair  of  eyes  plaeed  on  each  of  the  four  sides, 
either  of  the  base  or  crown  of  the  building.  Such  is  the  Great 
Chaitya,  near  Kathmandu,  in  Nipal,  dedicated  to  Sambhu  or  Swa- 
yambhundth,  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  crown  of 
the  building.  Such  also  are  the  numerous  chhodtens  ( m-Chhod  r-Ten) 
in  Tibet,  which  are  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddha,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Dung-tens  [ g-Dung  r-Ten\  which  are  built  in  honour 
o the  mortal  Buddhas.  The  first  means  simply  “au  offering”  to  the 
Deity,  the  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a “bone  [g-Dung]  recep- 
tacle,” that  is,  a building  containing  the  bones  or  relics  of  one  of 
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the  mortal  Buddhas.  In  these  the  eyes  occupy  the  sides  of  the  base- 
ment. A specimen  of  the  first  kind  is  represented  in  the  third  com- 
partment of  the  inner  face  of  the  left  hand  pillar  of  the  eastern  gate- 
way at  Sanchi,  in  which  the  two  eyes  are  placed  one  above  the 
other. 

The  great  topes  at  Sanclii  and  at  Satdhdra , in  which  no  deposits 
were  discovered,  were,  I believe,  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddha, 
Adir.dth,  as  well  as  most  of  the  topes  in  Afghanistan,  in  which  no 
relics  were  found. 

The  remaining  topes  around  Bliilsa  would  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  the  receptacles  of  relics,  either  of  Sakya  Muni  himself,  or  of 
some  of  his  more  eminent  disciples  and  followers.  Of  Sakya  Muni 
we  have  no  undoubted  relic ; but  I fully  believe  that  a minute  portion 
of  bone,  which  we  found  enshrined  in  a small  crystal  tope  covered  by 
an  earthenware  box  containing  various  stone  beads  and  scraps  of  gold, 
is  that  of  the  great  sage  himself.  The  earthenware  box  once  had  an 
ink  inscription  on  the  outside  of  its  lid,  but  as  the  pot  had  been  first 
thickly  whitewashed,  the  thin  coating  had  mostly  peeled  off  before 
our  discovery,  and  we  were  quite  unable  to  identify  a single  letter  out 
of  the  five  or  six  fragments  that  remained. 

Of  Sdriputra  and  Malm  Mogalana,  the  right  and  left  hand  dis- 
ciples of  Sakya,  we  found  bone  relics  both  at  Sanchi  and  at  Satdhara, 
and  at  both  places  the  relics  were  found  together  in  the  same  tope. 
At  Sanchi  the  relic  boxes  (of  steatite)  were  placed  in  square  stone 
boxes,  on  the  lids  of  which  were  inscribed  respectively  /•on^AA, 
Sariputasa,  “[relic]  of  Sariputra,”  and  ^ C/Vf  A -if  I Am  Ma.ua 
Mogalanasa,  “ [relic]  of  Maha  Mogalana.”  The  box  of  Sariputra 
was  placed  to  the  right  or  south  ( Dakshina ),  he  being  the  right  hand 
disciple.  Inside  the  lids  of  the  steatite  boxes  were  inscribed  in  ink 
/{ j and  y or  Sd  and  Ma,  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  two  names. 
This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  ink-writing  in  existence. 

The  next  most  valuable  relics  are  those  of  Mogaliputra,  the  high 
priest  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  who  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the 
third  convocation  or  religious  synod,  which  was  held  in  247  b.c. 
His  relics  were  found  both  at  Siuchi  and  at  Andher.  At  Sanchi 
they  were  found  along  with  those  of  eight  others.  The  Sanchi  inscrip- 
tion is  short,  being  simply  Aj  \)  f Aj A\f  \l  A Aj  Sapurisasa 
Mogaliputasa,  “ [relic]  of  the  emancipated  Mogaliputra.”  The 
Andher  inscription  is  longer,  AX  1^  A 

»A6/CI  Sapurisasa  Mogaliputasa  Goti  puta  Atevasino  : 
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“ [relic]  of  tlxe  emancipated  Mogaliputra,  of  the  family  of  Goti,  race 
of  Atri.”  I have  ventured  to  take  Atevasino  as  the  equivalent  of 
Atrivansya , because  I find  it  coupled  with  Pdndukula  in  one  of  the 
inscriptions  from  No.  2 tope,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The 
chief  objection,  if  not  the  only  one,  to  this  reading,  is  the  statement  of 
the  Mahawanso  that  Maggali , the  father  of  Tisso  (or  Mogaliputra), 
was  a Brahman.  Sapurisasa  I take  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Sapu- 
rushasya , “joined  with  the  Supreme  Being,”  or  “ emancipated.” 

The  relics  next  in  importance  are  those  of  the  missionaries  who 
were  despatched  to  various  countries  for  the  propagation  of  the  Bud- 
dhist religion  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Third  Convocation  in 
B.c.  247.  Of  these  great  men  we  have  the  relics  of  two  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Mahawanso  (pp.  71,  74),  as  having  been  deputed  to 
the  Himavanta  country,  or  Himalayan  region.  These  are  Majhima 
and  Kasapa.  The  relics  of  the  first  were  found  only  at  Sanchi,  with 
a simple  inscription  ; “ [relic]  of  the  emancipated  Majhima.”  Those 
of  Kasapa  were  found  both  at  Sanchi  and  at  Sonari,  each  inscription 
distinctly  mentioning  the  mission  to  the  Himavanta  country.  The 
Sanchi  inscription  is 

Aj^AjAj-FAjI  AA/O  VtfAAdrU/b 

Sapurisasa  Kasapa  Gotasa  Sava-Hemavatachariyasa. 

“ [relic]  of  the  emancipated  Kasapa  Gota,  the  Missionary  to  the 
whole  Himavata.”  The  Sonari  inscription  merely  adds  the  name  of 
his  father,  Koti-putasa , the  son  of  Koti ; the  rest  of  the  legend  being 
exactly  the  same. 

Another  eminent  missionary  of  the  same  period  was  Goti-putra. 
He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mahawanso  ; but  the  inscription  on  a 
small  piece  of  steatite,  from  Sonari,  enclosed  in  a crystal  box  with  his 
relics,  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

/bOT/LO  V«iA/0  ^rrObl 

Sapurisasa  Goti-putasa  Hemavatasa  Dadabhisara  Dayadasa. 
“[relic]  of  Goti-putra,  the  brother-of-religiou,  to  Dardabhisara  of  the 
Himavata.” 

The  meaning  of  dayada  (literally,  son,  offspring,  relative)  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote  from  the  Mahawanso,  p.  36. 
When  Asoka  had  dedicated  his  son  Mahindo  and  bis  daughter  San- 
ghamitta  to  the  priesthood,  he  enquired  from  the  great  priest,  Mogali- 
putra, “whose  act  of  pious  bounty  to  the  Buddhist  religion  had  been 
the  greatest V The  crafty  priest,  “foreseeing  that  it  would  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  the  faith,”  replied:  “Ruler  of  men!  a greater 
donor  and  benefactor  to  the  faith  even  than  thou  art,  can  be  called 
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only  a benefactor ; but  he  who  causes  a son  or  daughter  to  be 
ordained  a minister  of  our  religion,  that  person  will  become  not  a 
‘benefactor’  ( ddyalco ) but  a ‘relation’  ( ddiyado ) of  the  faith.”  Goti- 
putra  had  therefore  earned  the  same  title  of  daydda  by  the  ordina- 
tion of  a son  or  daughter  as  a minister  of  the  Buddhist  religion.  But 
the  most  interesting  part  of  this  inscription  is  the  mention  of  the 
country  of  Dardabhisara  as  the  scene  of  Gotiputra’s  missionary 
labours.  These  countries  lie  along  the  Indus,  the  former  ( Dardu  of 
the  present  day),  being  to  the  west,  and  the  latter,  Abhisdra,  (the 
Hazara  of  our  maps),  being  to  the  east  of  the  river.  Gotiputra’s 
relics  were  also  discovered  at  Sanchi. 

The  other  holy  men  of  whom  we  have  found  relics,  but  of  whom 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  Mahawanso,  are  the  following: — 1.  Kosahi- 
putra  (Sanchi  and  Sonari).  2.  Hariti-putra  (Sanchi  and  Andher). 
3.  Maha  Vinaya  (Sanchi).  4.  Majhima,  the  son  of  Kodini  (Sanchi 
and  Sonari).  This  Majhima  must  be  different  from  the  other,  because 
the  relics  of  Majhima,  as  well  as  those  of  Ko'dini-putra,  were  found 
together  in  the  same  tope  at  Sanchi.  5.  Vdchhi- Suvijayata  (Sanchi 
and  Andher).  6.  Vdchhi,  race  of  Goti  (Andher).  7.  Alabagira 
(Sonari).  8.  Upahitaha  (Bhojpur).  9.  Patito  (Bhojpur). 

These  discoveries  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  illustration  of  the  early  history  of  India,  as  they  authenticate 
in  the  fullest  manner  the  narrative  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
Asoka’s  reign.  The  various  specimens  of  red  and  black  pottery, 
especially  those  which  are  covered  with  a dark  metallic  glaze,  seem  to 
merit  examination  on  their  own  account,  while  they  are  curious  on 
account  of  their  antiquity.  The  steatite  vases  and  boxes  are  elegant 
in  shape,  but  their  ornaments  are  rough  and  coarse.  The  crystal 
boxes  are  also  interesting,  especially  one  of  nearly  cylindrical  shape, 
which  is  about  one  inch  and  a half  in  height,  and  rather  more  in 
breadth,  while  it  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

An  ink  inscription,  found  at  Andher,  is  worthy  of  special  notice, 
as  it  records  that  the  relics  of  Hariti-putra  were  the  “gift”  of 
A swa  Dev  a ( Asa-Devasa  dunam).  This  legend  is  written  inside  the 
lid  of  the  steatite  vase. 

In  my  account  of  Mogaliputra’s  relics,  I mentioned  that  the  term 
Alevasino  was  found  coupled  with  Pa'daya  in  one  of  the  inscriptions 
of  No.  2 tope  at  Sanchi.  It  is  as  follows: — 

IvCD-LAj ^(£>2:  IjHvi/H;  PlI 

Pati-banasa  Biiiciiiiuno  Padayasa  Ateyasino-danam. 

“ Gift  of  Prativarna,  the  Mendicant  Priest,  a Pdndava  of  the  race 

of  A triP 
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The  inscriptions,  which  are  found  upon  the  rails,  pillars,  and 
coping-stones  of  the  colonnaded  enclosures  at  Sanclii,  amount  to  about 
two  hundred  and  forty.  Some  of  them  are  of  course  of  but  little 
value  ; but  the  whole,  taken  together,  are  of  considerable  importance, 
as  they  record  the  names  of  cities  and  of  races,  and  exhibit  the 
language  and  alphabet  of  India  at  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors.  Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  which  James  Prinsep  found 
in  the  longer  inscriptions,  I have  found  in  these  short  ones.  Lastly, 
they  prove  most  unmistakeably  the  predominance  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  by  the  use  of  names  and  terms  peculiar  to  that  belief ; and 
they  establish  the  early  existence  of  the  Buddhist  triad  of  Buddha, 
Dhanna,  and  Sangha  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  names  as 

Budha  Palita  Dhama  Palita  Sangha  Palita 

Budha  Rakhita  Dhama  Rakhita  Sangha  Rakhita 

A few  of  these  inscriptions  are  partly  obliterated ; but  I have 
copied  and  translated  the  whole,  as  I consider  that  every  word  of  the 
language  will  lessen  the  difficulties  of  translating  the  longer  inscrip- 
tions. A few  specimens  may  be  interesting  : — • 

No.  90  of  my  list.  Upedadatasaddnam. 

“Gift  of  Upendradatta.” 

No.  62.  Ujeniya  Upedadatasa  pajavataya  M&yddataya  ddnam. 

“ Gift  of  Mayadatta,  the  mother  of  Upendradatta,  of  Ujaiu.  ’ 

No.  63.  Ujeniya  Upedadatasa  Bhaginiya  Himadataya  ddnam. 

“ Gift  of  Himadatta,  the  sister  of  Upendradatta,  of  Ujain.” 

I cannot  now  attempt  any  description  of  the  numerous  bas-reliefs 
further  than  to  state  generally  that  they  exhibit  the  adoration  of 
topes,  of  bo-trees,  and  of  wheels,  processions  escorting  relic  boxes, 
apparently  after  a successful  campaign  for  their  acquisition;  ascetic 
life  in  the  woods,  where  both  the  Sramanas  and  Sramanas  (2eyvoi  and 
2e/xi/ai)  are  represented  in  various  acts  of  meditative  abstraction,  &c. 
These  are  the  Gymnosophists  of  the  Greeks ; for  I believe  that  the 
term  Buddha  (the  “wise”)  was  literally  translated  by  the  Greeks, 
and  that  Sophists,  Philosophers,  and  Gymnosophists,  all  equally  mean 
“Buddhist  Priests.” 

The  most  remarkable  object  of  adoration  is  a peculiar  emblem 
which  is  found  upon  most  of  the  old  Hindoo  coins,  and  upon  all  the 
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coins  of  the  Indo-Scythian  Kadphises.  This  emblem  is 
It  surmounted  each  pillar  of  tbe  Sanchi  gateways;  it  forms 
tbe  top  of  every  standard  and  banner  in  tbe  processions  ; it 
is  carved  upon  the  sword-scabbards ; and,  lastly,  it  is  an  object  of 
worship  singly  and  also  as  a triad,  where  three  of  these 
emblems  are  represented  on  an  altar,  side  by  side,  thus 
After  much  consideration  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  holy  emblem  is  nothing  more  than  the  monogram, 
formed  of  the  radical  letters  ( vija  mantra ) of  the  names  of  the  four 
elements,  which  form  “matter,”  j'oined  to  that  of  manasa  or  “mind 
thus  JJ  ya,  air ; | ra,  fire  ; <J)  va,  water  ; la,  earth.  These  are 
the  names  of  the  four  material  and  visible  elements  ; and  these  four 
letters  when  combined  together  form  the  above  monogram  ; in  which 
also  is  ^ ma,  the  radical  or  initial  letter  of  manasa,  or  mind.  The 
fifth  invisible  element  of  “infinite  space”  could  not  of  course  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  three  monograms  arranged  together,  I take  to  represent  the 
Buddhist  Triad,  or  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Sanghu.  Buddha,  or 
Supreme  Intelligence,  represents  the  Mind  and  the  five  senses; 
Dharma,  or  Matter,  represents  the  Body  and  the  five  objects  of  sense; 
and  Sdngha,  or  Union,  represents  the  j’unction  of  mind  and  matter,  or 
of  soul  and  body  in  tbe  human  being.  Singly,  therefore,  the  mono- 
gram represents  the  Triad  of  Buddha  and  Dharma  united  in  Sangha, 
while  the  triple  monogram  represents  each  member  of  the  Triad 
separately. 

This  explanation  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  proof  which  I have 
before  given  of  the  early  existence  of  the  Buddhist  Triad,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Buddha,  Dharma, 
and  Sangha  in  the  inscriptions.  Its  simplicity  is  also  in  its  favour. 

But  the  most  curious  fact  connected  with  this  triple  monogram,  is 
the  certainty  that  the  three  famous  figures  now  worshipped  at  Jagan- 
nath  are  identically  the  same,  as  a single  glance  at  any  sketch  of 
those  figures  will  show.  There  is  a wheel  also  on  the  summit  of  the 
Jagannath  temple. 

Both  Lieutenant  Maisey  and  myself  agree  in  identifying  Sanchi 
with  the  Chetiyagiri  of  the  Mahawanso. 

A.  Cunningham, 

Gwalior,  26  March,  1851.  Major,  Bengal  Engineers. 
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Art.  VII. — Documents  illustrative  of  the  Occurrences  in  Bengal , 
in  the  time  of  the  Nawdhs  Mir  Jaffier  and  Kasim  All  Khan. 
Communicated  bg  Professor  Wilson,  Director. 

\Read  February  1st,  1851.] 

A short  time  ago,  I purchased  for  the  Library  of  the  East  India 
Company,  a few  MSS.  which  had  apparently  been  written  or  col- 
lected by  a gentleman  named  R.  E.  Roberts,  who  in  1784-5  held  the 
office  of  Persian  Interpreter  either  to  the  Governor  of  Bengal  or  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces.  I have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything 
further  of  him,  except  that,  as  might  be  inferred,  he  was  an  officer  in 
the  Bengal  Army,  and  was  personally  known,  late  in  life,  to  some  of 
our  members.  There  is  an  Indian  Glossary  or  Vade-Mecum,  com- 
piled by  a Lieutenant  Roberts,  of  the  3rd  Regiment  N.  I. ; but  it  was 
printed  in  1800,  and  his  designation  is  T.  T.  Roberts;  he  must  be, 
therefore,  a different  person.  The  papers  of  R.  E.  Roberts  indicate 
extensive  acquirements,  and  comprise  a very  good  Persian  grammar 
and  a translation  of  a Hindustani  grammar,  compiled  in  Latin  by  a 
missionary  named  Schultz,  and  printed  at  Halle  by  Professor  Cul- 
lenburg  in  1745, 

There  are  also  various  Persian  documents,  very  carefully  written, 
some  of  which  serve  to  elucidate  historical  events  of  an  early  date, 
especially  those  arising  out  of  the  political  relations  that  were  first 
established  with  Mir  Jaffier  and  his  successor,  Kasim  Ali  Khan;  and 
although  they  do  not  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
actions of  that  period,  they  possess  some  interest  as  being  original  and 
authentic  : they  are  also,  to  some  extent,  new;  and  I have  thought, 
therefore,  that  extracts  from  them  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Society. 

The  earliest  of  these  documents  are  of  the  time  of  Mir  Jaffier , and 
relate  to  the  incursion  of  Shah  Alam;  the  later  are  various  letters 
from  Kasim  All  Khan  to  Mr.  Yansittart  and  the  Council  of  Calcutta. 
Some  of  these  are  translated  in  Vansittart’s  Memoirs,  but  not  all; 
and  as  those  which  are  now  met  with  confirm  the  authenticity  of  those 
which  are  there  given,  I have  thought  that  some  of  them  might  be 
again  translated  and  published.  Not  having  leisure  myself  to  attempt 
the  translation  of  these  papers,  Mr.  Shakespear  has  been  kind  enough, 
at  my  request,  to  accomplish  the  task  for  the  information  of  the 
Society. 

The  first  documents  that  I have  to  notice  relate  to  a transaction 
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which  excited,  when  it  became  known  in  England,  a lively  sensation, 
and  was  made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  investigation.  It  con- 
cerned the  share  taken  by  Colonel  Caillaud  in  an  atrocious  project, 
devised  by  the  Nawab  or  by  his  son,  for  the  assassination  of  the  Shah 
Zada;  to  an  agreement  to  which  effect  Colonel  Caillaud  acknowledged 
he  allowed  his  seal  to  be  affixed.  The  inquiry  that  took  place,  writli 
his  vindication  of  his  conduct,  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  printed  in  1772;  but  as 
that  report  gives  only  Colonel  Caillaud’s  statements,  and  does  not 
present  any  documentary  evidence,  the  following  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment, with  the  particulars,  as  furnished  by  a celebrated  individual 
of  that  time  (Raja  Sbitab  Rai)  to  Mr.  Hastings,  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  preserving. 
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“ Copy  of  an  Agreement,  under  the  seals  of  the  Nawab  Shuja  ul  Mulk 
(M!r  Jaffier),  of  the  Nawab  Nasir  ul  Mulk  (Miran,  his  eldest  son), 
and  of  Mubariz  ud  daulah  Saif  Jang  (Colonel  Caillaud). 

“ To  Khandi  Rai,  greeting. 

“We  have  received  the  assurances  of  fidelity  and  attachment, 
which  might  be  expected  from  your  long  services,  in  your  letter  to 
Rajah  Chihkan  Sing.  Your  expectations  from  us  are  also  noticed, 
and,  by  the  blessings  of  God,  will  be  accomplished.  In  a word,  your 
merits  will  be  estimated  by  your  exertions  and  services,  and  we 
swear  by  our  faith  that  if,  according  to  what  you  have  written,  you 
make  the  Sbah-zada  prisoner,  and  bring  him  to  us,  or  kill  him,  you 
will  receive  one  lakh  of  rupees  in  full,  besides  having  that  considera- 
tion paid  to  you  which  will  be  due.  Be  of  good  cheer. 

“ Written  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  in  the  first  year  [of  the  reign 
of  Shah  Alam]. 

“P.S. — After  the  execution  of  this  business,  you  have  the  Zamin- 
dari  of  Kamgar  Khan  granted  to  you  in  perpetuity.” 


^ t **  A J tS [j  l 

i “ i a ^ — Ai»lxS 

<xT  i " Jvsjj 

S A.-O ^ ~ ^ iS [j  ( 5 Jr A* X- sd  iNavLo  ji^AdA^  ( . yJ 

j < 5 yk>  j\  a£Jo1  j-i  ^ X<lj  tj  i iy-w 

i \J AaIXT"  ^ , ^LaXaw y.5*  ^ 

t Oil**,  ^ ^ j-AaO  aT 

*LBaL  ^ _j.aK  3-A-jjJ”  ^ 

< oL^VajIj  i_11aa*<Xj  AAan^J  jolj 

.^II^iNAavI  AAam^J  <-  i J 1 — I A*0  A>X^.AJ Ay" 

«Xa*wJ (ja.y~s^C  AaaH  kN/iilj  <——*;=>■  Us>  (_w.aj  Asa) 
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tf IdI/Aj  x:> _j.»j 

u**V^  (-«>^  J\~+*  <*-«^  cj^j-Y-"3  y^  c • yyz? 

C_J^  ^.Aa*.A3  L ^ ^ A *N.)A^J  £AavJJ-.J  A-<  iXA^AJ 

^Ava^o  J.xa.i.^o  i— _a^»Ia2j  _j 

1 1 ‘ ^ . yJ^jA  ^ XA^a-aJ  ^ — A-i^  v A*A  ^ 

iIl>^.Afi~.  3“^*  x'o"  ->^  f$  o^°  jA  ^AOIamjA  aJU*- 

xi^.j  ^*j^Aaj  ^ A Lj \ O^-bj  jAL^.j  ^J»Lc  xU« 

An^^sa^o  ^.a^o  <_>l_j.j  j^j,/m  \i^y^  *^1;  L=r!  _jA  AoA^j 

( . ^1  jA  tS  <s\j  <>Ji!  Ij  aXajs.  elI.vjL^<  ^)Al$j  ^ . X5*  ji.x=» 

a>.^^£v^c  (^vxj^jAL^j  #1^aJ\  l *•  iAvaKs  i >^J  jIa-sv^  ^L>^ 

xUjaL  c ‘ * J*'  _)y^^  1 * \ y**  2 C5"^ 

t5j- j lii j lj  i " jA  *f  AoA_jj  sAj.f  j!^j  ^ AoAjj 

Al5  aXj  jAI^j  sLi  i " >j>A^  ^ , ^AlA  sAj^\  jA  <__oL^Vaj\ 

xa  b loi>.j  aHm^  ^^^^Xaa-^j  ^ «Nxj  ^V*AA 

^a»«  i ■ ^ j ^ ■*  1 Ao  \ lIIaw  A.=e\j  La^»  Av-i  <X£  1 ^=J. 

^ j^Xs  ( ^aIaj  i >\^j  ^ j*-*^>  Av-»^\a; 

x*.X4v  ^aK  ^\jt->  a1aj=»  c«— aw  aVVX^  j^La*«  ^ i 5 

CL*A^I — x — « aLIAw^o  j\  jaUj  fUr  xl<i  d_^Ai=>  xK^.jJ> 
«x3a^j  IstM^a  ^ ^j^Avaaw^a  ^LjLaa;!  Alj!ps\li*j 

&1"  A04\aaLaVj  ^^fcXAAW^fcXj  ■ K - A> A ^ L ^ ±*1  yl 

j _j.1iaai  ^Ao  j\  ^.j^X j 1 j^aa*!*  ^oIa^aI  j ^.AijAo^  ^(j<aLs\^s 

<— — A^»La£>  t_lL.A3_jj\  &S  l— — — A^>Ia^  (_U_^A»«  \j  Am>C  l)t5AX+.Aj!  uILaawI 

< A5»Ia?  y*->  J.A>113  AvJ  ^ _J.J  aL)^^,I2£ 
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^ L \)~* ^ *Xaax5*  ^j^cXaav^cXj  C-  2~jCt 

5yJ  2$LaC  i **  i^.Ag^»  y]  ^ . yy*-  4XaaX1s  JuL  Ls*i 

^AA/>J<Xj^  ^»A^*  \j^ll^AA+iy$  Ur  ! \ 4XaaA^A<$*3  ^ji^Ji  Lz£T  i ^<3 

^ ^ Ci  j>^*  <X3  ^ ^ \ ^A  a^  X"  ^5"^  La^aJ  ^ 

^y*^3  ^jij  iXA^iXj  ^ L^cc  AajI  ^ 

^*A  *V>£?  2$4XaaXIo  y^ iX»$  V*  -?  *k  f^l^  LT^-l?  ^ ^ 

j^<Xaav^«X->  4 ' A^>Ia^  ^A<(m^  ^nXAitAX*  xli*s. ( lykDy*  ( \^Ia^ 

jj)j  <Xa^*  (^yy^  **— «X->lj  <xT  43sAAxT 

^y&J  4 .»\Xjo  Sy^L  y\  5 yJ  &S  £>J»3  (^  > ^ «X*J  ^av 

«X$\3^  4 ^^.k\^o  <^yj  *X£^  ^<3  ^ ^ ^ lj 

CLjyi  tfUoiu  cf]j  cfcXjl^r  s\^ £»JIaa*jJ  4 _gli^H 

l‘  * <AM>&  &S  ^^ikiW  (J&AJ  <K-d-Av  3^.3  L^i  *Xw 

^j.3  AaAjJ  ^jIaaCJ  ^ ^ 4b,**  Aav  \ &^L)  ! ^ 

4m ‘ ■‘.^.LaV  <XiM^2Si  <X->^Aa40  4i  <P**Q  ^.XmLj  AAav  ^ 

^j!*XAav^<X->  ^ , ^Ia^\^  \ <Xa*Ij  ^j3  ^ , yASjS’  y^jjj  ~\  L **  i^aaaj 


J 1^2*1  4-Ha51jj^  ^Tt  ^ 

^ q* aT  1 0v3 

ilj  ^Ijvo  ^jl^il/ii  ^ LILa^V 


aT  C \av '_j.J  Aj  1 — I 

LL)>^  ***jyeZ* 
\i  j>L)J  2SaL)^  i^j 


“ Letter  from  Maharaja  Shitab  Rai  to  Jaladat  Jang,  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  kind  benefactor  of  his  friends — Salam. 

“ After  the  assurance  of  my  earnest  desire  for  a happy  meeting,  a 
greater  gratification  than  which  cannot  be  imagined,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  most  kind  communication  is  made,  the  purport  of 
which  friendly  dispatch  is  to  this  effect,  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
Nawab  Shams-ad-daulah  [Vansittart]  and  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  Calcutta,  you  instruct  me  that  a certain  paper  which  the  Nawab 
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Mir  Mohammed  Jaffier  Khan  Bahadur,  the  late  Sadik  All  Khan,  and 
Colonel  Caillaud  had  written,  respecting  the  seizure  of  the  Badshah- 
Zada,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sahib,  on  which  account  you 
command  me  to  write  to  him,  to  make  inquiry,  and,  if  in  his  posses- 
sion, to  send  it  to  your  servant.  The  arrival  of  this  dispatch  has 
afforded  exceeding  satisfaction  to  your  friend. 

“Before  the  receipt  of  your  obliging  letter,  however,  Mr.  William 
Ellis  had  written  to  me  on  the  same  subject,  and  I had  written  to  him 
in  reply,  giving  him  all  the  particulars,  which  were  the  following; 
although,  as  I was  not  at  Azimabad  (Patna)  at  the  time,  I had  no 
concern  in  the  correspondence. 

“ At  the  time  that  the  Emperor  His  Majesty  Shah  Alam 
Bahadur,  proceeded  towards  Murshidabad,  and  had  arrived  in  the 
Chakla  of  Burdwan,  Raja  C'hihkan  Sing,  the  Harkara  of  the 
government  of  Mir  Mohammed  JafBer  Khan  Bahadur,  Mohabat  Jang, 
intrigued  with  Lala  Khandi  Rai,  who  at  that  time  was  the  Mukhtar 
of  Nawab  Akidat  Allah,  that  is  to  say,  of  Mohammed  Karngar 
Khan,  and  was  also  the  private  secretary  of  His  illustrious  Majesty, 
and  promised  and  agreed  that  if  he  would  effect  the  death  or  the 
seizure  and  delivery  of  Shah  Alam  to  the  parties,  he  should  receive 
a present  of  a lakh  of  rupees  and  the  Zamindari  of  Karngar  Khan, 
conformably  to  which  a written  engagement  was  authenticated  by  the 
seals  of  Mir  Mohammed  Jaffier  Khan  Bahadur,  the  late  Nawab  Sadik 
Ali  Khan,  and  the  Nawab  Mubariz  ul  Mulk  Saif  Jang  Bahadur,  that 
is,  Colonel  Caillaud.  When  His  Majesty  returned  from  Murshidabad 
to  Azimabad,  as  there  were  then  many  of  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances at  that  place,  intelligence  of  this  correspondence  was  communi- 
cated to  me ; and  as  it  has  always  been  my  desire  to  secure  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  English  Company,  I made  the  affair  known 
to  Mr.  Amyatt,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the  factory  at  Patna. 
The  aforesaid  gentleman  said  to  me,  ‘ It  is  necessary  by  all  means  to 
get  that  paper  from  the  party.’  As  he  was  in  attendance  upon  His 
Majesty,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  compelling  him  to  give  it  up; 
but  in  my  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  Company,  I set 
to  work  with  all  the  ingenuity  I could  exert,  and  promised  that  if  he 
would  give  up  the  paper,  he  should  receive  a pecuniary  consideration, 
or  the  document  should  be  returned.  Accordingly,  the  document  was 
intrusted  torme,  and  I showed  it  to  Mr.  Amyatt,  who  said,  ‘You 
must  keep  the  document  in  your  possession.’  I did  so  for  some  days, 
when  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  becoming  importunate  for 
money,  1 restored  him  the  paper.  A copy  of  it  I send  inclosed  in  this 
letter.  Although  Khandi  Rai  is,  by  the  divine  decree,  deceased,  yet  the 
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original  document  with  the  three  seals  is  in  the  possession  of  a person 
residing  in  Etawa,  and  who  is  a friend  of  mine.  I might  ask  him  for 
it,  but  he  would  not  part  with  it  without  an  equivalent,  as  he  wants 
to  make  money  by  it.  If,  therefore,  it  be  any  object  to  have  the 
paper  again,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  write  to  your  friend,  that  I may 
manage  the  business;  but  if  a knowledge  of  the  circumstances  were 
all  that  was  contemplated,  I have  stated  them  in  full  so  far  as  they 
were  known  to  me.  What  more  is  necessary  ? May  your  days  of 
happiness  and  rejoicing  be  perpetual.” 


That  such  a project  should  have  been  entertained  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  either  of  Mir  Jaffier  or  of  his  son  Miran, 
especially  of  the  latter,  who,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Sair 
Mutakherin,  was  capable  of  any  atrocity.  There  might  have  been 
some  plausible  pretext  for  the  attempt  to  secure  the  person  of  Shah 
Alam  at  an  earlier  period,  or  that  of  his  first  incursion,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1759;  for  at  that  date,  his  father,  Alamgir  II.,  acting  under 
the  dictation  of  his  Vizir,  Ghazi-ud-din,  had  commanded  Mir  Jaffier 
to  march  to  Patna,  and  secure  the  person  of  the  Prince;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  imperial  firman,  “some  ill-designing  qieople  had  turned  his 
brain,  and  carried  him  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  which  would 
be  the  cause  of  much  trouble  and  ruin  to  the  country.”  Ghazi-ud-din 
and  his  brother,  Ahmed  Khan,  wrote  to  Colonel  Clive  to  the  same 
effect;  for  they  were  alarmed  at  the  Prince’s  escape  from  their  grasp, 
and  apprehended  his  raising  a party  which  might  be  strong  enough 
to  overturn  their  power.  There  never  was  any  disposition  in  Clive, 
however,  to  act  severely  against  the  Prince,  and  although  he  declined 
to  make  common  cause  with  him,  and  imperatively  insisted  on  his 
withdrawing  from  Bahar,  he  commiserated  his  misfortunes,  wrote  to 
him  kindly  and  civilly,  and  even  sent  him  a present  of  five  hundred 
gold  moliurs  to  relieve  his  distresses,  and  enable  him  to  get  out  of  the 
country.  He,  therefore,  could  have  been  no  party  to  a proposition 
to  secure  the  Prince  alive  or  dead. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  temptation  held  out  to 
Khandi  Rai  to  betray  his  master  was  made  at  a subsequent  period. 
After  the  Prince’s  retreat  across  the  Karamnasa,  he  was  not  for  some 
time  in  a condition  to  resume  his  attempts  upon  Bahar,  as  he  had  lost 
the  aid  of  his  principal  supporter  in  his  first  attempt,  Mohammed  Kuli 
Khan,  the  independent  Governor  of  Allahabad,  who  was  the  chief  in- 
stigator of  the  enterprise,  and  had  joined  him  with  all  his  forces;  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  to  his  treacherous  kinsman,  Shuja-ad-daula,  the 
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Nawab  of  Oude,  who  had  encouraged  him  to  assist  the  Prince,  to  seize 
upon  the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  and  deprive  Mohammed  Kuli  Khan  of 
his  possessions.  After  the  expiration  of  about  a twelvemonth,  the 
Prince  resumed  his  attempt,  chiefly  upon  invitation  of  Kamgar  Khan, 
Zamindar  of  Tikari,  and  of  other  Zamindars,  and  again  advanced  to 
Patna,  where  he  at  first  met  with  some  success,  defeating  Ramna- 
rayan,  and  destroying  a small  party  of  English  sipahis,  with  their 
commander,  Captain  Cochrane.  Before  he  could  take  advantage  of 
his  victory,  the  army  of  the  Nawab,  under  the  command  of  Miran  and 
Major  Caillaud,  arrived,  and  another  action  took  place,  in  which  the 
Prince  was  defeated.  He  was  now,  however,  Emperor,  his  father 
having  been  murdered,  and  he  had  assumed  the  title,  by  which  he  was 
subsequently  known,  of  Shah  Alam.  His  General  was  not  discouraged 
by  the  results  of  the  engagement,  but  adopted  the  spirited  resolution 
of  avoiding  the  Nawab’s  army,  and,  by  a rapid  circuitous  march,  falling 
upon  Murshidabad.  The  army  of  Shah  Alam  had  reached  the  dis- 
trict of  Burdwan  in  this  march,  when  Caillaud,  by  great  exertions, 
threw  himself  between  the  Emperor  and  the  capital  of  Bengal.  Shah 
Alam  thought  it  prudent  to  decline  a battle,  and  fell  back  rapidly  on 
Patna,  which  he  once  more  assailed,  and  was  very  nigh  taking  it, 
when  it  was  saved  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Captain  Knox  and  his 
party,  detached  by  Caillaud.  It  was  after  his  repulse  from  Burdwan 
and  during  his  march  against  Patna,  that  the  inducement  to  betray 
him  was  offered  to  Khandi  Rai;  for  Mir  Jaffier  and  his  son  had  both 
been  excessively  alarmed  by  his  approach,  and  were  still  in  dread  of 
the  result  of  his  movements,  and  although  they  seem  to  affect  avoid- 
ing to  give  him  his  title  of  emperor,  yet,  Avith  rather  unaccountable 
inconsistency,  the  agreement  is  dated  in  the  year  one,  which  could 
apply  only  to  the  first  of  his  reign,  in  the  mouth  Shaban,  sufficiently 
corresponding  with  that  of  April,  1760,  when  we  know,  from  Cail- 
laud’s  own  statement,  the  agreement  was  executed  as  to  the  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  object  of  their  fears.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
Miran  was  killed,  upon  the  expedition  with  Caillaud  against  Kadim 
Hosain  Khan,  the  Zamindar  of  Purnia,  who  had  brought  a consi- 
derable force  into  the  field  in  aid  of  Shah  Alam,  the  timely  junction 
of  which  would  have  probably  insured  the  taking  of  Patna.  With 
the  usual  dilatoriness  and  want  of  concert  which  has  so  repeatedly 
proved  fatal  to  the  princes  of  Hindustan,  he  did  not  reach  Hajipur 
till  Patna  was  safe,  and  he  was  defeated  by  Knox,  who  had  effected 
its  security.  He  was  then  pursued  and  driven  from  his  country  by 
Caillaud.  Shah  Alam  soon  after  made  his  peace  with  the  English,  and 
Mir  Jaffier  ceased  to  be  the  Nawab  of  Bengal. 
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That  Major  Caillaud  was  the  officer  associated  with  Miran  in  the 
movements  against  Shah  Alam  is  a historical  fact  beyond  question, 
and  yet  the  author  of  the  Sail-  Mutakherin,  Gholam  Hosain,  well  in- 
formed as  he  was  of  the  transactions  of  the  period  in  which  he  bore  a 
part  himself,  invariably  speaks  of  Clive  as  commanding,  not  only  in 
the  first  but  in  the  second  campaign  against  Shah  Alam.  In  the  first 
passage  the  expression  is  doubtful:  “ News  coming  to  the  Emperor  that 
the  Bengal  army  was  on  its  march,  with  the  Colonel  and  the  English 
at  its  head,  they  raised  their  camp,  and  marched  forward  to  meet  the 
enemy”  (p.  104).  Who  “ the  Colonel”  was  appears  afterwards  more 
positively : — “ A few  days  after  this  victory,  intelligence  came  that 
Miran,  with  the  forces  of  Bengal,  commanded  by  Colonel  Clive,  now 
styled  Saif  Jang,  was  hastening  to  Azimabad”  (p.  124).  Clive  is 
therefore  the  Colonel  first  intended;  and  yet  this  we  know  to  be 
wrong;  and  Clive’s  native  title  never  was  Saif-jang,  but  Sahib-jang; 
whilst,  as  appears  from  the  correspondence,  the  former  was  the  title 
of  Caillaud.  There  is  one  explanation  of  this  blunder  which  probably 
accounts  for  its  origin,  although,  from  further  evidence,  we  can  scarcely 
acquit  Gholam  Hosain  of  error,  otherwise  we  might  look  upon  it 
as  a mistake,  not  of  his,  but  of  his  translator;  for  however  unlike 
the  two  words  Clive  aud  Caillaud  may  be  in  English  letters,  there 
is  no  doubt  they  are  expressed  by  the  very  same  characters  in  Persian 
which  may  be  read  according  to  the  vowel-marks  (which  are 
not  inserted),  Kalio,  or  Klio,  or  Kliv.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Gholam  Hosain  was  deceived  by  the  mode  of  writing  the  name,  for 
that  all  along  he  understood  it  to  be  Kliv  is  rendered  indisputable  by 
the  following: — “ Whether  this  death  [of  Miran]  made  any  alteration 
in  Colonel  Clive’s  notions  we  cannot  affirm;  but  this  much  is  certain, 
that  this  renowned  commander,  who  so  long  as  he  remained  in  India 
had  been  always  acknowledged  as  supreme  commander  of  the  army, 
as  well  as  chief  of  the  settlement  of  Calcutta,  now  took  suddenly  the 
resolution  of  returning  home.”  Now  certainly  Caillaud  never  was 
chief  of  the  settlement  of  Calcutta,  nor  did  he  return  immediately  to 
Europe  after  the  campaign ; in  fact,  there  is  a gross  blunder  in  the 
whole  statement;  for  Miran’s  death  did  not  take  place  until  July, 
1760,  and  Clive  had  returned  to  England  in  the  preceding  February. 
Gholam  Hosain’s  character  for  accuracy  is  in  general  so  high  that 
these  mistakes  are  very  unaccountable,  and  are  only  to  be  compre- 
hended by  supposing  that  he  was  misled  by  the  imperfections  of  the 
Persian  alphabet. 

Colonel  Caillaud  never  made  any  mystery  of  his  concurrence  with 
this  proposition,  and  states  that  he  immediately  apprised  the  Governor 
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(Mr.  Holwell)  of  his  having  done  so.  He  looked  upon  it,  he  says,  as 
an  idle  scheme,  the  execution  of  which  was  utterly  impracticable,  and 
he  considered  the  letter  from  Khandi  Rai,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
to  be  a fabrication.  He  acquiesced,  however,  in  order  “to  amuse 
and  keep  up  the  foolish  hopes  of  the  Nawab  and  his  son,  who  required 
no  less  a proof  (as  we  then  stood  affected  towards  each  other)  to 
satisfy  them,  and  remove  those  fears  and  jealousies  from  which  we 
had  everything  to  apprehend.”  He  accordingly  allowed  his  seal  to 
be  set  to  the  engagement.  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  Colonel  were 
considered  by  the  Council  of  Fort  William  as  acquitting  him  of  any 
evil  intention,  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  had  ordered  the  in- 
quiry, having  in  the  mean  time  suspended  him  from  his  command, 
confirmed  the  decision;  it  sufficiently  appearing,  to  use  their  own 
words,  that  “ his  motives  proceeded  from  the  particular  circumstances 
of  affairs  at  the  time,  his  zeal  for  the  Company’s  service,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  occasion,  and  a thorough  conviction  that  it  was  an  artifice 
of  the  Nabob  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  Company’s  attachment  to 
him,  and  that  no  ill  consequences  would  follow  therefrom  to  the  Shah- 
zada.”' — First  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  nature,  state,  and  condition  of  the  East  India  Company,  26  May, 
1772.  Appendix,  No.  10. 

The  letters  of  Kasim  All  Ivhan  are  of  less  novelty  than  those  with 
which  we  have  been  engaged,  and  most  of  them  are  already  translated 
and  published  in  Vansittart’s  Memoirs.  The  following  are  not 
amongst  the  number,  and  are  of  some  interest,  as  showing  that  it  was 
at  one  time  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Bengal  Government  to  have 
attempted  the  recovery  of  Cuttack  from  the  Marhattas.  This  public 
object  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  quarrels  which  presently  ensued  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Government  respecting  their  private  interests,  and 
in  their  disputes  with  the  unhappy  Nawab,  on  account  of  their  unjus- 
tifiable pretensions  to  commercial  privileges  and  profits. 


<_llo y^**2  -y\***^ 
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2 y*4  X«Lf»W  C.  * KJjA>2L  £A*«L> 

Xj^aj  Jj^lsZLc  %$y£  3>***  jil*xit  ^y*°5  immrJ^y 

>—  * a^-Ia^  ^ , ^.A^Ia^o  ^ yyy***^  ^\y^/<i\  <i  * \sJ3lg  ^}y^ 
jJ53  4 s*o yLz>\  ^lixit  &jS  Abl^l  j\  zS  sXw  <S%x3 

fr.y^  ^ <-) £4X0!  ^^3  Aj  c^va^T*  2sb^  Aj  1 4.^-kxx^l  n. 

c ’ j3  ^1*^1  ^ cX/vw  tXjlc  ^$.^>1  y^y**  y^  (Ly* 

f » yJ aX*  2S*X^|j4^  cJJ-xiL)^Xj  ^ A$\5j 

^6 ^xai  C ^aj  ^S^»!  coljlb  ^ 

— X — ^ ^ 2s  \)j>&  X C 3 yi y^a  Ax*i*j!X>  < — - — Sav  IjLo  ^x\^S 

L£*yjy£. j i jS 1 y <Xw  X 1 3-^**  ^5^  tx^o  > jl  jk"  {j_y^ 

i^La^a j <X«  ^ Xa^I^-£>-  3^^  *^j  u&\sz\~4  i >^XL i*c 

a^xj  ( 5^.xaxj  2$X&  ellx^Uii  Ai’iXr  ^xl"  ^Aj^as  aT 

^ , ^>x^>lxw  t-  * tl.^s.lA-^  ^ y***  y^  a!^1^>!  3^^^  axX»a5"  £yK*H 

jX^»\  XaW  (^ty^  L1LA~*^£^  A^jjb  L **  A-AA^ 

c <0>c Hu  A3^Vc  y\  ^3«X$  y^y^  y^  y~ X^xj  ^ <3j l^v  XjIs 

^ t ^1  ^ » ^>xjL^\3  y Xxjl-f.^  ^j^,x2j  ^ ^ y^y^  y^  axjj^^Xj 

^ ^ |^j  i iXA»Oj|  Ls»  j*m  l “ ilaXax^  jA  aT  t **  t-jA 

ii  oLs  \ ^ i tX^J  ^ ^X^AAAJ  C5 J 

1 “ a.Vj  Lj  I^XajI  jl  bLjj.^A)  t * * ^ ^ ^j-  ■ 


^IAajI  <s\j.j  \&J6  i_A2*l>^j\  aT  ^Kj  ^ Stb^^  CioWj 

f<wju7>i  ^ Ar  Aoi  so ^*.j  C5^.j  xs,j& 

ji  Ar  (_11aa«!  2^!  C_— AAxJj  f\[s.  <NajIa)^j.Aa^o  ^Lv,I 

J-&3  5 _)&  ^ k— Laaa!  ( . yA^  ^j^Iam  oUaJ\  ^j(.2*\ 
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i'ji  sjjji  yj~>  c . ^ 

A&Lji  (jAxXaXS*  t-Llv**}  yij-'Q  aT  tSjlyJj  f«X£  3 


*r 


aLo 


OtVA1 


sr  i£»Xa4>  ,/^jiai  >.  “ \jj+j 


nx^Y  (_!LaxL13^  &Y  l VjIaw  ^ ^ . ^U>Lu.  <x^c 
$ ^o^liXc  j\  j Aoi  xiiAo  <XjIj  ArfuLi-s-  \j\.s\  jY  sA^-Ci 

j\yi  i '*  «.1<!,V  ,a  is jmj  iS  AAiL)  £ iAbi  aXaT  ^jLs\^o 

^ A *-J  iX^^-Ss.  ^itXjl.S*  ^AAJ«^J  A^  (J*AA*  k *yS»  AfyJ 

AJ Lsi  ji  C.H-aX^McAx'  ji 

__)_J~Xl.SA-<3  (ji^AJ  ^ t . y-A  ^i<Xj\jA  ( . y-J  ji  (j!a>  ^.jIaJ  I^ILaA*} 

<A^.j  k_llA^Uaj  C_5j-xaAj  L^VJ  i)l^Aj  Aj ^*o  ^ lI1«m^a4  ^JaL=i. 

^J-O  j^Aj  t-llAAjUaJ  ^)IaA.sL\  AXa  5”  -i  g'jXii  L— OilA^ji  A-T 

^ ^AXi*  ^.A^O  '■  I ^ ^--)  «Xj 

*-  ■ ■ AJ^3  ^ i 1 — ^a£  C ^».AS  A-)  A Lj  i<XAA^y-<  J^Ay.5~  *^\J  t ■ kj^3  Lj 

JjiM  A j-i  &Ia<w  i ^isrvj  i_\Xis  1 ,Aj^j  5~* 

j A£ ^.*a^  Aa:  I^ka-A  ^ C5^*^  1[  * w w a51a^vaA  AAaa^A 

A^-j  ^.aj  k_lI_A»Ual  aT  ^Ae*!  3 i-ILa-waaI  AoA^j 

A^A.)  ^^.Xx^5  tX*^  1 4 i.*i,i\i  AAA^i  aT  4— <a*aJ^*Xa^O 

(jJ^  J-i*^*  '-rJV  j'  ^*>j  jV  3^  j'  aT 

ji  i^^Ai  i_A£»lxaji  Ai<X»«i  • As> ^aj  »X^\  iXA^^jt'  jo 

t-lLvX^iiiX^  ^ i)\^AJ  Aj_y£  AAsiLw  JlXj  S^a£^j 

tf^>jCAA*Ak j At^Aji  iAjJ"  ,y*«l=»  L-Jt-^i-isr'  sIaw  CU^  ^ jl  ^ »A^*j 

I^ajI  aX*  ^jj  lS X aA  ilX^I  ji  AJ  4 4a. I l Vi... .'  ^ t ^| 
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^ ^ p?  ^ . 3^*  ^A*-0  ».  ^ 

^ ^3  ^ ^S.^1  ^-3  ^ jiA^Xaw ^ <kT"  ^ 1^.A£ 

^ , ^1. j ^.J  ^1*  |jlj  4)0!  Xi^»0^.3  i 


^.X^l  (Jj^.A^^3  ^jL^.^5  s\^5  (^X*AJ  jl 

^.A^-tlJ  C—oLslj!  C£j.A£J  ^ jfcl.L2A.Sj  ^J^&AjJ  ^ yJ 

<X^2E\*0  jM 
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Letter  from  the  Nawab  Mir  Muhammed  Kasim  Khan 
to  Mr.  Vansittart. 

“ To  the  Nawab  Sahib,  the  kind  friend,  high  in  dignity,  exalted 
of  rank,  dispenser  of  benefits  to  relatives  and  friends — Health. 

“ After  that  my  desire  and  wish  for  an  interview,  complete  in 
delight,  nay,  the  essence  of  all  I long  for,  has  been  made  clear  to 
your  luminous,  friendly-disposed  mind,  the  favour  of  a letter,  per- 
fumed with  [the  information  of  your]  welfare,  written  on  the  26th  of 
the  month  Rajab,  having  been  received  with  [the  welcome  of]  resto- 
ration to  health,  has  made  my  expectant  mind  happy  and  joyful  with 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  one  whose  very 
nature  is  tempered  with  benevoleuce.  It  is  noted  by  the  investiga- 
tion-pourtraying  pen  that,  in  invading  Cuttack,  the  benefit  of  your 
humble  servant,  rather  than  the  advantage  of  the  Company,  is  the 
object  to  which  your  exalted  views  are  directed;  and  previously  it 
was  given  in  writing  that  the  expences  of  the  Company’s  army  must 
hereafter  be  defrayed  by  my  government ; but  now,  from  the  contents 
of  your  friendly  letter,  it  appears  that  in  this  matter  there  is  not 
so  much  attention  shown  to  your  humble  servant,  because,  finding  it 
inconvenient  for  the  Company  to  be  at  extraordinary  expence,  you 
have  stopped  the  proceeding  in  this  undertaking,  although  your 
humble  servant  will  from  his  heart  use  every  effort  in  this  affair; 
and  if  the  English  army  will  act  up  to  the  wishes  of  their  faithful 
ally,  you  will  accomplish  the  business. 

“ It  is  now  some  length  of  time  since  the  Suba  of  Cuttack  was 
separated  from  the  Nizamat  (Bengal  government),  and  given  up  to 
the  sway  of  the  Marhattas  : to  recover  it  a second  time  is  making  an 
addition  [to  what  is  before  stipulated?].  Whatever  the  Company 
may  expend  on  this  affair  your  humble  servant  will  repay;  and  all 
that  had  been  detached  from  the  Bengal  government  previous  to  the 
treaty  [between  us],  you  will  regard  as  not  included  in  the  contract 
then  formed.  The  treaty  between  us  stipulates  that  wherever  Za- 
mindars  and  others  within  my  territory  shall  raise  up  disturbance 
and  excite  disorder,  the  Company’s  army  shall  lend  its  aid  to  punish 
any  such  rebellious  subject.  My  friend!  whenever  did  I,  from  the 
commencement  of  our  intercourse  till  the  present  moment,  utter  or 
write  a word  implying  that  you  did  not  act  in  any  matter  for  the 
benefit  of  your  humble  servant,  but  for  the  advantage  of  the  Com- 
pany, that  you,  my  friend,  should  write  in  this  manner  ? He,  to 
whom  all  secrets  are  manifest,  well  knows  that  from  the  beginning  it 
has  been  constantly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  your  humble  servant, 
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by  reason  of  the  favours  with  which  he  has  been  honoured,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  transactions  which  you,  Sir,  have  taken  in 
hand,  your  aim  has  been  purely  the  benefitting  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant : and  as  to  the  failure  of  attention  in  your  humble  servant  to  the 
affair  written  about,  the  reason  of  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  state 
of  the  base  Indian  army,  in  a good  and  splendid  service;  for  it,  since 
the  time  of  the  old  emperors  and  the  former  viceroys  (nazims),  never 
observed  obedience  as  it  ought,  nor  accomplished  the  undertaking  of 
its  master  in  a becoming  manner;  and  having  obtained  information 
relative  to  the  incomings  and  outgoings  of  Cuttack,  that  on  condition 
of  its  being  added  to  [the  Bengal  government],  certainly  there  will, 
all  things  considered,  be  a ja’edad  (assets  for  the  maintenance  of 
troops)  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  lakhs  of  rupees;  whilst,  at  pre- 
sent, for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  addition,  large  sums  will  have  to 
be  expended  from  my  private  resources;  for  these  reasons,  doubt  has 
before  now  risen  in  my  mind : besides,  how  has  the  suba  of  Bengal  in 
its  integrity  been  placed  under  the  sway  of  the  Nazim?  that  you,  Sir, 
should  write  of  Cuttack’s  being  a matter  apart  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Nazim.  The  Nawab  Mir  Muhammed  Jaffier  Khan  gave  up  to 
the  dominion  of  the  enemy  [the  Marhattas]  from  the  Zila  of  Birbhum 
to  about  five  kos  from  Murshidabad,  and  made  himself  responsible  for 
near  two  krors  of  rupees  as  pay  to  the  army ; in  such  sort,  that  mal- 
administration, with  disorder  of  various  kinds,  was  produced.  This 
is  not  a thing  unknown ; and  your  humble  servant,  when  he  under- 
took the  charge  of  the  Nizamat  (government  of  Bengal),  supposed  tliac 
there  would  be  something  certainly  to  be  obtained;  he  was  not  then 
aware  that  not  more  than  forty  thousand  rupees  would  be  got  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Nawab  Jaffier  All  Khan.  Solely  by  the  kind- 
ness and  assistance  of  you,  Sir,  was  the  enemy  expelled  from  Birbhum, 
&c.,  these  parts  restored  to  the  suba  of  Bengal  and  Patna,  and  a 
diminution  effected  in  the  debt  owing  to  the  army : all  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  your  friendly  support,  and  not  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Indian  army,  which  belonged  in  like  manner  to  the  Nawab  Mir 
Muhammed  Jaffier  Khan  [but  was  of  no  avail  to  him] ; and  what 
ability  has  the  tongue  (point)  of  the  pen  to  describe  the  assistance 
and  patronage  so  kindly  afforded,  in  every  way  and  manner,  by  that 
obliging  friend  to  his  humble  servant,  when  he  formed  an  army  for 
him  from  among  the  English  troops?  Indeed,  my  heart  is  fully  con- 
scious that  had  not  your  exalted  friendship  interposed  its  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  your  humble  servant,  this  degree  of  order  and  well- 
doing in  them  could  never  in  any  way  have  been  attained,  but  that 
they  would  have  been  worse  than  were  the  circumstances  of  Mir 
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Muhammed  Jaffier  Khan;  and  your  humble  servant  is  in  such  a state 
of  distress  that  when  the  former  rascally  mutasaddis  and  bankers, 
who,  in  the  times  of  the  preceding  Governors  of  Bengal,  were  ready  to 
give  ten  or  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  management  of  the  business 
of  the  Nizamat,  refuse  even  to  give  two  thousand  to  the  existing 
government:  moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  send  treasure  to  the  imperial 
presence,  and  to  pay  the  army;  but  wby  should  the  explanation  be 
thus  drawn  out  in  a manner  which  leads  to  perplexity  and  vexation? 
At  this  moment,  when  I have  answered  and  dismissed  Jauko  Na  ik, 
the  Wakil  of  Janii  Ji,  the  Marhatta,  what  means  remain  [to  me]  to 
pay  the  Company’s  troops  about  to  proceed  against  Cuttack?  You 
must  write  [to  me],  directing  that,  such  being  the  case,  if  I shall  see 
it  possible  to  fulfil  my  engagements,  I must  certainly  accomplish  it; 
and,  in  case  of  my  being  unable  to  peform  so  much,  I will  respectfully 
explain  [to  you]  the  reasons : for  to  undertake  what  is  out  of  one’s 
power,  and  then,  in  one’s  inability  to  accomplish  one’s  engagements, 
to  depart  from  the  contract  entered  into,  is  at  variance  with  good 
faith.  In  this  matter,  whatever  may  be  the  way  you  shall  be  pleased 
to  point  out,  we  shall  act  according  to  that.  Why  should  I write 
more?  Be  your  days  of  happiness  and  prosperity  ever-during !” 
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“From  the  Nawab  Mir  Muhammad  Kasim  Khan  to  the  Nawab 
Shams-ud-daula,  Mr.  Yansittart. 

“ Your  honoured  letter,  replete  with  unanimity,  intimating  that 
‘ from  the  commencement  of  the  march  of  the  English  army  till  the 
obtaining  of  victory,  and  Cuttack  be  actually  entered,  less  than  five  or 
six  lakhs  of  rupees  will  not  be  expended;  and  you  have  informed 
me  that  the  expediting  of  the  army  may  take  place  this  year,  or  it 
may  be  fixed  for  the  future:  also,  that  you  have  sent  two  serjeants, 
with  some  sipahis,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  runaway 
Europeans.’  Captain  Carstairs,  too,  had  before  written  to  me  that 
the  inquiry  and  investigation  into  this  matter  should  actually  take 
place.  Having  received  letters  from  the  Nawab  Vizir  (Mr.  Van- 
sittart?),  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Ellis  and  Captain  Carstairs,  they  de- 
lighted me  with  the  glad  tidings  of  your  welfare.  From  your 
honoured  letter  it  appears  that,  for  the  convenience  of  both  parties, 
the  expediting  of  an  army  against  Cuttack  must  be  stopped  for  this 
year.  My  friend,  what  has  been  delineated  by  your  pen  is  correct, 
for  there  is  great  distress  with  us  by  reason  of  the  expeditures.  God 
willing,  at  the  [intended]  meeting,  for  the  advantage  of  both  parties, 
in  such  way  as  the  contract  may  he  concluded  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  in  that  way  it  shall  be  done ; and  I do  not  listen  to  the  words 
of  any  designing  person,  hut  account  the  friendship  and  good  will  of 
you,  Sir,  as  preferable  to  all  other  considerations;  and  may  that,  in 
which  the  prosperity  of  your  affairs,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  amity 
between  both  parties  may  seem  to  consist,  be  actually  done.  As  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  by  violence,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  friendship, 
wants  to  search  the  fort,  I can  never  allow  him  to  enter  it;  but  as  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  Jaladat-jang  Bahadur,  who  is  coming  from  your  part, 
and  Mr.  McGwire,  Jasarat-jang  Bahadur,  who  is  about  to  return  from 
this  part,  I will  give  a written  order  that  they  be  admitted  within 
the  fort,  to  search  the  different  habitations,  and  make  inquiry  about 
the  white  people,  because  between  them  and  us  is  unity  of  purpose; 
but,  by  reason  of  his  insolence  ^o  a^ow  the  search  to  a 

man  sent  by  Mr.  Ellis,  would  he  an  act  of  infamy.  He  makes  the 
demand  with  a view  to  exciting  enmity;  I will  never  give  leave  for 
the  search  to  any  man  of  his;  it  would  be  productive  of  universal 
contempt  and  mistrust  in  my  government,  and  even  to  the  Emperor’s 
court,  as  well  as  to  both  high  and  low  everywhere ; it  would  spread 
as  a proof  of  misunderstanding  between  [us,  i.e.,  the  Company  and 
myself].  They  would  say  sneeringly  that  the  Superintendant  of  the 
Patna  factory  got  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Mongir  by  bullying  in 
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this  way.  You  should  attentively  consider  the  subject  in  this  light. 
Why  should  I intrude  on  you  with  writing  more  ? May  your  days  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  he  ever -during ! ” 

A translation  of  the  following  letter  is  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  Vausittart’s  Narrative,  p.  97,  but  without  the  original, 
which  strikingly  illustrates  the  extortion  and  insolence  to  which  the 
unhappy  Nawab  was  subjected. 
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^x^j  u^x^l-)  ^ >..*  * A^^.i  ^ 

\jl  “ *Nl^v^3  a^a{w£  ^ s^j.5  JuL  x<x^3 
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^ <3^. /C  C,3P c)^>a^  ^ Ia^j i 

«Xa*vIj  AL&tJo  jA^I  *j&xj 


Ll)'  J1-*  ^ -5  A*5  ^ 

S^as^  ^ c)^.<w  (j**-*  ^ 4Na^a-#.3  ^ l' ’ t* Ixj 

^ <3o^Ia*  ^5^  L-JaX^>  ^ >0 ^ l 


(_-A^>^  ^^Ajl  <*T  i}fsOj.i  iSJjb\^^ 

aJlj^  ^ILav*}  jo^Ur  ^ . ^Ia aiu 


<s\=m  ^ V “NiW 
3 k-^-,i;^-<' 


ilj 


AM  i 


■y> 


A Letter  of  the  Nawab  Mir  Muhammad  Kasim  Khan  to  the 
Nawab  Shamsuddaula,  Mr.  Vansittart. 

“To  the  Nawab-Sabib,  the  kind  friend,  high  in  authority,  exalted 
iii  dignity,  dispenser  of  bounty  to  relatives  and  friends — Health! 

“After  the  declaration  of  my  ardent  wish  for  the  honour  of  an 
interview,  which  is  indeed  the  choicest  of  things  to  be  desired,  has 
been  made  known  to  [your]  mind,  the  benevolence  of  which  is  un- 
bounded, it  is  written  by  lyour]  concord-perfumed  pen,  that  near  [me] 
your  humble  servant  there  must  be  designing  people,  who,  contrary  to 
appearances,  harbour  the  intention  to  excite  dissatisfaction  between 
this  side  [myself]  aud  the  Sardars  (Company’s  officers),  into  which 
matter  investigation  should  be  made,  and  the  mischief-maker  be 
punished.  On  this  head,  you,  Sir,  should  well  consider  what  I am 
writing,  which  is  that  when,  after  having  made  an  agreement  as  well 
as  a settlement  of  affairs,  I took  my  departure  from  you  to  proceed  to 
this  quarter,  I have  never,  in  contradiction  to  that  agreement,  offered 
opposition  to  any  individual,  whether  officer  or  sepoy,  or  stopped  any 
boat  or  merchandize  of  yours,  my  friend;  nor  have  I ever  sent  any 
one  piyada  (messenger)  for  farma’ishats  or  the  customary  (bahriyat) 
allowances  of  the  districts  (mahals)  assigned  to  the  Company;  but 
have  in  all  respects  refrained  from  them ; nor  have  I ever  written  to 
you,  my  friend,  any  letter  relative  to  those  mahals  (districts).  0 
friend,  at  no  time  has  any  act  proceeded  from  me  which  can  be 
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regarded  as  contrary  to  the  observances  of  amity  and  the  treaty ; you 
may,  therefore,  be  assured  that  in  the  court  or  society  of  your  humble 
servant,  no  mischief-maker  nor  evil  designer  could  possibly  find  admis- 
sion : yet  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Sardars  on  your  side  to  excite  a 
disturbance  in  my  dominions,  that  they  may  plunder  my  subjects, 
and  presuming  on  the  low  state  of  affairs  here,  they  insult  and  dis- 
honour my  people : so  that  from  the  very  frontier  of  Hindustan  to 
Calcutta  they  have  occasioned  contempt  and  disrespect  for  us.  Having, 
moreover,  newly  erected  in  every  pargana  and  every  village,  in  some 
ten,  in  others  each  twenty  factories  (kothi) ; and  having  set  up  the 
flags  and  standards  of  the  Company,  and  exhibited  the  Company’s 
licenses  (dastak),  they  use  every  exertion  to  injure  and  distress  the 
tillers  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  traders  and  others  belonging  to  my 
government.  The  permits,  too,  and  orders  for  the  searching  of  boats, 
which  you,  Sir,  sent  heretofore,  correctly  prepared  and  signed  with 
your  own  seal,  and  which  I have  forwarded  to  every  (chauki)  place 
for  the  collection  of  customs,  are  uniformly  disregarded  by  the  English- 
men ; nay,  by  beating  and  putting  in  confinement,  they  have  insulted 
and  continue  to  insult  my  people.  Having,  as  above  noticed,  raised 
up  these  new  factories,  they  commit  such  acts  there  as  were  never 
before  heard  of  in  the  country;  so  that  every  Bengali  agent  in  every 
factory,  having  become  an  exciter  of  disturbances,  looks  upon  himself 
as  nothing  below  the  Company;  and  in  every  pargana  and  village  and 
factory  buys  and  sells  salt,  betel-nut,  butter,  rice,  straw,  bambii,  mat- 
ting (tat),  fish,  ginger,  sugar-candy  (chini),  tobacco,  pepper,  long 
pepper  (pipla-mul),  and  opium1;  besides  these  things,  also,  there  are 
more, — too  many  to  be  enumerated.  Moreover,  they  take  away  by 
force  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  peasants,  traders,  &c.,  and  for  an 
article  worth  a rupee  they  give  a quarter  of  a rupee;  exacting,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  violence,  five  rupees  from  a respectable  man  for  mer- 
chandize worth  not  more  than  one  rupee : and  a cultivator  (asami), 
who  is  a payer  of  rent  to  the  amount  of  a hundred  rupees  to  our 
government,  they  dishonour  by  sending  to  prison  for  five  rupees. 
To  any  one  person  of  mine  they  give  no  employment  or  office  (ami). 
At  this  time,  near  four  or  five  hundred  factories,  newly  built,  are 
established  in  the  districts  (mahalat)  of  my  government:  and  in 
each  of  those  factories  such  trouble  and  injury  is  occasioned  to  the 
affairs  of  the  poor  and  the  peasants  as  cannot  be  described.  My  col- 
lectors in  every  town  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  duties  of  their 
offices;  so  that  by  reason  of  these  innovations,  and  the  impossibility 


1 In  these  articles,  the  English  were,  by  treaty,  restrained  from  dealing. 
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of  collecting  the  taxes,  tbe  customs,  and  the  revenue,  there  is  a defi- 
ciency to  my  government  of  nearly  twenty-five  lakhs  of  rupees  an- 
nually. IV  hen  things  are  in  this  state,  how  can  your  humble  servant 
fulfil  his  engagements  ? How  pay  the  Emperor’s  money  ? How  dis- 
charge what  is  due  to  the  army  1 How  provide  what  is  indispensible 
for  himself?  As,  for  instance,  in  the  pargana  of  Dinajpur,  where  I 
have  sent  and  fixed  Ram  Nath  Bhadri  as  collector,  in  addition  to  the 
former  factory,  there  are  set  up  twenty  new  ones  in  one  market  (ganj), 
of  which  the  aforesaid  collector  has  transmitted  me  a list,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  the  agents  (gumashtaha),  which  is  forwarded  unaltered 
to  you,  Sir,  for  your  inspection ; and  every  agent  there  acts  as  if  he 
were  under  no  authority;  so  that,  when  lie  pleases,  he  allows  my 
collector  to  sit  down  [in  the  factory],  and,  when  he  pleases,  he  forbids 
his  entrance.'  It  is,  therefore,  a matter  of  the  greatest  anxiety  [to 
me]  that  your  attention  and  deliberation  be  directed  to  the  manner  in 
which  straw,  bambu,  &c.,  that  never  appertained  to  the  Company,  are 
bought  and  sold ; and,  in  like  manner,  as  this  government  meddles 
not  with  the  affairs  of  the  districts  (mahalat)  which  are  given  over  to 
the  Company,  it  is  fit  that  you,  Sir,  together  with  the  Sardars  (gentle- 
men in  office),  and  others  the  English  people,  should  not  have  to  do 
with  the  districts  which,  by  your  favour,  are  now  belonging  to  your 
humble  servant.  In  all  that  was  stipulated  for  and  contracted  on  my 
part,  not  a single  thing  at  variance  has  been  done,  is  doing,  or  shall 
be  done;  then  why  do  the  Sardars  and  others,  Englishmen,  debase  and 
render  contemptible  our  authority,  as  well  as  countenance  what  is 
detrimental  to  us  ? Have  the  goodness  shortly  to  take  these  matters 
into  consideration,  and  let  them  not  be  overlooked  in  any  way;  for 
these  things  are  bringing  the  authority  of  your  humble  servant  into 
contempt,  and  are  most  detrimental  to  his  interest.  Why  should  I 
write  more  ? Be  the  days  of  your  happiness  and  prosperity  ever- 
duriug  ! ” 


A translation  of  the  following  letter  has  also  been  printed  in 
Vansittart’s  Memoirs  (vol.  ii.  p.  43);  but  it  places  in  so  distinct 
and  lively  a manner  the  unprincipled  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Fort  William  in  their  conduct  towards  Kasim  All,  and  the  feelings 
which  it  could  not  fail  to  inspire,  that  it  is  highly  valuable  as  a his- 
torical record,  and  deserves  to  be  further  authenticated ; the  original, 
therefore,  is  here  for  the  first  time  printed,  with  a translation  prepared 
by  Mr.  Shakespear  for  the  Journal. 


Or,  “forbids  him  to  interfere.’’ 
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( . ^ Jjj  J\ ji  a>-  j.£>  l—oLsvIj!  a=cu1JL^. 

A^if  <-r-AJ=»j-*o  ( . ^ 4fij.AAL  Si^*j  tsljui  15*^  5 
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^ 5 (S*  J)|^  4— *a*Co  Ix^skl  ^ ^ 
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^ AVa-av  3 t *>A~t  ^ ^ L*J  A i^A—oLsAX-d 
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-i  , aXajL*JLa-< 


Letter  from  the  Nawab  Mir  Muhammad  K.\sim  Khan  to 
the  Council  of  Fort  Willia.m. 

“ It  is  a cause  of  great  surprise  that  you,  Sirs,  should  unjustly  ask 
for  a sum  of  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees  from  me : such  a procedure  is  out 
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of  character  for  any  respectable  person.  It  is  far  from  proper  that 
you  should  now  demand  what  you  would  not  before  receive,  and  re- 
fused; but,  repenting  of  what  you  had  done,  you  should  subsequently 
make  the  demand  in  the  name  of  your  masters.  The  case  is  this : 
some  time  ago  I promised  that  I would  give  it  to  Mr.  Henry  Vansit- 
tart  and  certain  other  gentlemen ; but  at  that  time  they  refused,  say- 
ing, ‘We  are  well-wishers  to  the  Company’s  affairs,  and  we  cannot 
take  anything  for  ourselves;  let  Bardwan,  &c.,  three  mahals  be  given 
to  the  Company;  that  is  sufficient.’  For  the  sake  of  the  gentlemen 
who  assented  to  the  contract,  but  who  have  now  left  this  country,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  from  among  them  still  remaining 
here,  let  it  not  be  made  public  that  you  thought  of  instituting  this 
demand;  and  with  what  sort  of  dast-awez  (writing),  and  with  what 
kind  of  petition,  can  those  gentlemen,  who  have  honoured  this  country 
with  their  coming  here  [lately],  and  who  unfairly  make  this  claim  on 
me,  solicit  aught  of  us  ? It  behoves  them  to  have  regard  to  the  con- 
tract entered  into  between  me  and  those  gentlemen  on  the  part  of  the 
Company.  When  I assented  to  give  up  to  the  Company,  Bardwan, 
& c.,  three  mahals,  those  friendly  persons,1  who  acted  on  the  part  of 
the  Company,  gave  me  a written  assurance,  as  agreed  upon,  that 
‘after  the  getting  possession  of  Bardwan,  &c  , three  mahals,  I will 
not  ask  from  you  a dam  or  dirhem  more.’  Whatever  I had  promised, 
that  in  full  and  completely  have  I performed;  besides,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  I had  said,  and  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  Nawab 
Shams-ud-daula  Bahadur,  as  well  as  for  the  gratification  of  myself,  I 
gave  the  sum  of  five  lakhs  of  rupees  over  and  above,  for  the  purpose 
that  the  Company  might  be  satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  Nawab 
Shams-ud-daula,  and  might  consider  me  in  all  things  as  their  friend. 
By  the  favour  of  heaven,  whatever  I promised,  that  altogether  have  I 
hitherto  accomplished,  without  in  even  one  instance  breaking  my 
engagement.  That  friend  [Mr.  Vansittart?],  in  addition  to  a kind  of 
adjuration,2  gave  [me]  a written  covenant,  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
Company,  and  settled  the  agreement;  and  now  you  make  an  [addi- 
tional] demand.  I have  never  borrowed  from  those  gentlemen  [the 
Council],  nor  have  I received  [aught] ; and  those  gentlemen  have  in 
no  way  any  just  claim,  nor  has  a single  rupee  been  entrusted  [by 
them]  to  my  charge : I shall  not,  therefore,  pay  [back  aught].  It  is 

1 In  the  original,  a plural,  as  here  rendered;  but,  from  what  follows,  only 
one  person  seems  intended,  and  that  may  have  been  Mr.  Yansittart. 

^evw.5  (doubtful  as  to  the  sense)  ; perhaps  a solemn  oath  may  be 
really  intended. 
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a novel  practice  which  you,  gentlemen,  are  seeking  to  establish,  in 
contradiction  to  the  agreement;  but  neither  will  I propagate  un- 
friendly roproaches,  nor  will  I listen  to  them.  You  say,  ‘let  all 
mistrust  ( t " ) which  may  have  been  entertained  towards  the 

English,  be  obliterated  and  cleared  from  the  mind.’  At  this  remark 
I am  perfectly  astonished.  What  have  I uttered  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  mistrust  ? And  what  person  can  have 
communicated  false  words  of  this  import  to  you?  It  is  indispensable 
that  you  cause  a strict  inquiry  and  investigation  into  this.  Hitherto, 
every  word  used  by  your  people  has  been  written  down  in  detail  for 
your  information  ; and  it  is  the  fixed  rule  of  good  morals  that  if  any 
jarring  should  take  place  between  brothers,  or  father  and  son,  or 
friends  and  associates,  it  should  quickly  be  replaced  by  sincerity  and 
affection.  Such  reproaches,  however,  have  never  before  been  made 

me,  as  that  my  mind  is  affected  with  mistrust  ( ^ Avl" ) — words 
which  are  far  remote  from  the  ordinances  of  concord  and  friendship. 
You  write,  ‘Intimation  has  been  given  [us],  that  there  is  a certain 
ill-disposed  person  with  you,  who  slanders  us  in  your  presence.’ 
Before  this,  too,  you  had  written  repeatedly  that  there  might  be  some 
scoundrel  in  my  court,  who  ventured  to  vilify  you  in 

my  presence ; and  that  should  such  one  be  discovered,  he  ought  forth- 
with to  be  given  over  to  punishment.’  If  such  an  one,  indeed,  has  been 
found  out  by  you,  let  his  name  be  transmitted  in  writing,  that  he 
may  get  adequate  punishment.  My  letter  is  already  very  long ; but 
[allow  me  to  say  that]  in  every  place  new  factories  are  being  founded 
on  behalf  of  the  Company  and  you,  Gentlemen,  for  the  buying  and 
selling  of  articles  of  every  kind,  not  enumerated  in  the  regulations  for 
the  trade;  yet,  hitherto,  neither  I nor  any  of  my  people  have  offered 
any  opposition  thereto,  nor  thwarted  [you],  nor  occasioned  the  detri- 
ment of  one  single  rupee  to  you,  Gentlemen.  It  is  a pity  that  you 
should  admit,  without  cause  or  proof,  such  ideas  in  your  minds,  and 
should  with  the  tongue,  give  utterance  to  them,  in  regard  to  your 
sincerely  attached  friend.  It  is  not  unknown  to  us  what  person 
among  you,  Gentlemen,  is  constantly  speaking  ill  of  and  slandering 
us;  and  Mr.  Ellis,  whilst  he  was  present  with  me,  committed  such 
acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  towards  my  people  as  tended  to  drive 
the  inhabitants  from  the  country,  as  well  as  to  defame  and  degrade 
me  throughout  Hindustan ; giving  rise  to  distraction  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  government  of  Behar,  the  particulars  of  which  I specified,  in  a 
letter  of  detail  from  the  very  beginning  till  now,  to  the  Nawab 
Shams-ud-daula  Bahadur  (Mr.  Vansittart):  at  present,  to  avoid  pro- 
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lixity,  I will  not  repeat  this  subject;  but  I certainly  assure  myself 
that  the  Nawab  Shams-ud-daula  Bahadur  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Council  will  investigate  this  my  cause  [of  complaint]  in  a judicial 
way;  so  that  whoever  he  may  be  who  has  cavilled  and  manifested 
animosity,  without  reason,  against  me,  he  may  not  escape  actual 
punishment,  to  the  end  that  others  may  be  deterred  from  mischief- 
making and  interfering  in  my  affairs ; for  if  he  should  not  be  tried,  he 
will  meet  with  no  punishment,  and  the  affairs  of  my  government  can 
never  exist  in  good  order.  It  is,  moreover,  intimated  that  I should 
consider  the  friendship,  alliance,  and  treaty  with  the  English  as  good 
and  unobjectionable : in  truth,  this  conviction  is  so  firmly  rooted  in 
my  heart,  that  any  separation  or  break  in  the  alliance  and  connexion 
between  myself  and  you,  Gentlemen,  can  in  no  way  ever  occur. 
Though  an  ill-disposed  individual  may  introduce  unfriendly  words, 
and  propagate  slander,  yet  no  actual  interruption  can  possibly  be 
effected  in  the  friendship  and  concord  existing  between  us,  as  I have 
full  confidence  that  the  words  and  promises  of  the  hat-wearers 1 are 
never  disregarded  or  broken ; and  that  which  trial  and  investigation 
evince  must  be  regarded  as  just  and  good.” 

( . hat-wearers  or  diadem-wearers;  the  word  seems  to  bear 

an  equivocal  meaning,  as  if  used  in  either  a taunting  or  respectful  sense. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  123 — for  Sdhib-jang,  read  Sabit-jang,  as  Clive’s  native  title. 
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Akt.  VIII. — Notes  oil  the  ancient  City  of  Balabhipur a.  By 

B.  A.  R.  Nicholson,  Esq.  Bombay  Medical  Service. 

[ Read  5th  April,  1851.] 

In  travelling  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Kattiawar, 
and  in  that  division  of  it  called  Goheilwar  ( See  Fig.  A),  after  having 
traversed  an  extensive,  perfectly  level,  and  for  the  most  part  a desert 
plain,  in  a course  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  I found 
myself  suddenly  passing  through  a jungly  tract  of  country,  the  vege- 
tation of  which,  with  the  exception  of  gramina,  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  pilu  bushes  or  trees,  as  they  are  named  in  the  north-west  of 
India — the  ark,  of  the  Arabs  ( Salvadora  Persica  of  Linnseus). 

The  surface  of  the  country,  through  which  my  route  had  previously 
lain,  was  dotted  here  and  there  with  a solitary  tree  of  the  Acacia 
Arabica,  and  consisted  of  a very  deep  alluvial  soil,  as  evinced  by  the 
banks  of  several  nalas  and  small  river-courses,  many  of  these  con- 
taining a good  volume  of  water;  but  from  the  almost  complete  level 
on  which  they  run,  all  are  very  sluggish  in  their  movements. 
Most  of  these  streams,  and  also  of  the  soil,  are  impregnated  with  salt, 
which  in  some  parts  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  an  efflo- 
rescence like  that  of  a strong  hoar-frost.  These  streams  all  run  to 
the  eastward,  to  empty  themselves  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay;  but,  long 
ere  reaching  it,  most  of  them  are  lost  in  the  soft  sandy  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  arm  of  the  sea. 

The  jungle  of  pilu  is  of  great  extent,  and  the  road  runs  through 
it  for  upwards  of  a mile,  at  a rough  computation.  This  jungle  now 
occupies  the  site  of  what  was  once  a very  large  city.  The  surface  is 
in  some  places  strewn  with  the  debris  of  red  burnt  bricks,  that  bear 
all  the  marks  of  having  been  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  straw  or 
grass,  like  the  Hebrew  task-made  bricks  of  ancient  Egypt,  though 
the  latter  were  only  sun-dried. 

The  pilu  trees,  many  of  them  two  feet  in  the  diameter  of  the 
stem,  were  each  growing  on  the  apex  of  a small  mound,  most  pro- 
bably formed  by  the  accumulation  of  dust,  of  which  much  is  carried 
about  by  the  wind  during  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  and  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  would  form  a nucleus  for  its  collection.  These  monte- 
cules  were  clothed  with  grass,  which  still  retained  some  verdure 
owing  to  the  kindly  shade  of  the  tree  surmounting  it.  One  pecu- 
liarity in  this  assemblage  of  the  Salvadora  Persica  on  this  spot,  is  that 
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the  tree  is  bj  no  means  common  in  the  country  immediately  round 
about  this  place:  none  had  occurred,  for  a long  distance,  before  reach- 
ing this  spot,  nor  do  any  occur  to  the  southward,  at  least  till  we  reach 
the  village  of  Chumarwara. 

In  the  midst  of  this  jungle  there  is  a circular  inclosure  ( See  Fig.  B, 
No.  1)’  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  much  resembling  the  temple 
inclosures  of  the  Gonds  in  the  south  of  India,  evidently  devoted  to 
religious  ceremonies.  It  is  sunk  about  twenty  inches  in  the  ground, 
and  is  surrounded,  to  that  height,  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
by  a wall  of  ancient  red  bricks,  in  shape  like  those  we  at  present  use, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  rough  sketch,  the  floor  is 


1 


paved  with  red  brick.  In  the  east  face  of  the  surrounding  wall  is  a 
niche  {See  Fig.  B,  No.  2)  containing  the  wreck  of  some  obliterated 
figure,  of  which  nothing  can  now  be  made  out.  In  the  centre  of  the 
floor  rises  the  top  of  what  in  appearance  is  a large  granite  globe, 

1 here  is  a similar  temple  in  the  rajah’s  garden  at  Bhownuggur. 

L°2 
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about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eighteen  inches  high  above 
the  pavement  {See  Fig.  B,  No.  3).1 

This  circle  is  kept  very  clean,  and  is  evidently  in  some  way  or 
another  in  connection  with  the  religious  formulae  of  the  country. 
But  I regret  that  I could  arrive  at  no  intelligible  account  of  the 
same. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Druidical  temple  is  a com- 
paratively recent  erection  of  ancient  materials. 

Near  this  circle  extensive  excavations  were  made  and  making  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting,  from  under  a superincumbent  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  of  earth,  large,  oblong,  square  red  and  yellow 
fire-baked  bricks,  similar  to  those  brought  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  being  the  remains  (as  I ascertained  from  the  thakur  of 
Wallay)  of  a town  partly  built  on  and  almost  entirely  built  of,  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Balabhipura. 

For  nearly  two  years  (for  so  long  only  have  they  been  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  these  brick  mines)  have  a considerable  number  of 
men  been  collecting  and  selling  these  bricks  for  building  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  and  towns — some  being  shipped  on  the  Karri,  a 
branch  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  are  carried  to  Bhownuggur,  the 
capital  of  the  country.  As  far  as  my  examination  went,  the  soil  was 
uumixed  with  fossils,  or  even  with  the  debris  of  the  ruins  it  had 
buried. 

The  broken  bricks  seen  on  the  road  must  have  formed  part  of 
some  building  of  height  which  had  not  been  submerged,  and  which 
the  corroding  hand  of  time  had  subsequently  levelled,  if  it  had  not 
been  done  by  the  natives  of  Wallay  to  assist  in  building  their  town. 

I observed  in  the  excavations,  several  floors  of  houses,  paved  with 
large  yellow  bricks,  which  remained  on  their  primitive  level,  attesting 
that  at  least  they  had  not  been  overthrown  by  any  great  convulsion 
of  nature,  though  such  an  occurrence  may  have  been  the  actual  cause 
of  their  ruin ; of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  village  of  Sindri, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  which,  after  the  great  earthquake  of 
1819  (of  which  we  have  never  yet  had  a satisfactory  account,  and  if 
there  was  no  deeply  hidden  connection  between  the  two,  still  it  is 
curious  to  know  that  an  earthquake  took  place  at  the  same  time  in 
Mexico,  and  I believe  also  in  Sumatra,)  sunk  down  to  a depth  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  was  immediately  submerged  in  a lake  that 

1 At  first  sight  it  struck  me  that  this  might  be  the  top  of  some  monument  of 
the  ancient  city;  and  it  may  be  so,  for  this  circular  enclosure  is  built  on  the 
ground  over  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
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now  occupies  its  site,  in  the  midst  of  which,  not  many  years  ago, 
parts  of  the  wails  were  visible.  If,  in  after-times,  a rising  of  the 
ground  about  Sindri  should  occur,  or  if  the  water  of  the  lake  should 
find  an  outlet,  we  should  be  furnished  with  a perfect  resemblance  in 
condition  to  the  city  we  are  treating  of. 

To  return  again  to  Balabhipura : — the  side  walls  of  some  of  the 
houses  are  yet  standing  to  the  height  of  a foot  or  so. 

At  a short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  circular  inclosure  lies  a 
nandi  (figure  of  a Brahmani  bull)  of  the  full  size  of  nature,  well  formed 
of  polished  granite,  but  split  longitudinally  in  two  halves,  the  act,  it 
is  said,  of  a padshah  of  Delhi  in  search  of  treasure ; but  if  it  was  the 
deed  of  a Mussulman  iconoclast,  more  likely  he  was  incited  to  it  by 
religious  zeal. 

Further  west,  on  the  side  of  a quarry-like  hollow,  about  twenty 
feet  deep  and  forty  in  diameter,  stands  a square-looking  pillar  (See 
Fig.  C,  No.  1)  strongly  built  of  red  burnt  brick  and  mortar,  one  side 
of  which  is  covered  by,  and  lost  to  sight  in,  the  soil.  On  the  top  of 
this  mass  of  masonry  stands  an  enormous  lingam  (See  Fig. 

C,  No.  2)  of  one  solid  piece  of  polished  granite,  evidently  not  in  its 
original  position,  being  out  of  the  perpendicular ; and  its  square 
pedestal  (See  Fig.  C,  No.  3)  of  the  same  material,  lies  half- buried  at 
the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  The  lower  half  of  the  ling,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  is  squared,  and  about  three  feet  in 
diameter;  the  top  part  is  circular,  and  rounded  off1  at  the  end.  This 
stone  had  also,  according  to  fame,  been  dismounted  by  the  same  devas- 
tating Delhi  padshah,  and  had  been  exhumed  and  placed  in  its 
present  position  by  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  thakur  of  Wallay. 

It  is  probable  that  these  granite  monuments  may  not  be  of  the 
same  antiquity  as  the  ruins  of  the  city,  or  rather  with  the  original 
city:  they  seem  to  be  of  the  same  era  as  similar  works  discovered  in 
the  south  of  India,  but  if  coeval,  the  city  would  not  prove  one  of  very 
remote  antiquity.  But  it  is  probable  that  a change  of  religion,  in- 
grafted on  one  more  ancient,  has  introduced  them  here. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  due  west,  and  on  the  verge  of  the 
jungle,  a pile  of  large  granite  stones,  overlying  each  other  in  a dis- 
orderly manner,  measuring  ten  feet  long  by  three  in  breadth,  and 
about  one  foot  in  thickness,  has  been  partly  laid  bare,  by  a torrent 
having  carried  away  part  of  a mound  of  earth  which  lay  above  them. 
On  the  top  of  the  mound,  which  is  about  six  feet  in  depth  of  earth, 
grow  several  very  large  nimb-trees,  the  Melia  azadiraclita.  Many 
similar  stones  are  used  as  pillars  and  lintels,  and  promiscuously  built 
into  some  apparently  ancient  (though,  in  comparison  with  the  sur- 
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rounding  ruins,  modern)  Hindu  temples  near  the  mound  already 
mentioned.  Others  of  these  stones  have  been  set  up,  carved,  and 
used  as  palyads.  bearing  dates  about  200  years  ago.  These  are  evi- 
dently the  remains  of  some  large  building  which  has  shared  the  fate 
of  all  things  earthly. 

The  walls  of  the  town  of  Wallay  are  in  a great  measure  built  of 
cyclopean  blocks  of  granite,  which,  it  is  said,  were  removed  from  an 
ancient  road  or  pier  leading  from  Bnlabhipura  to  the  karri  or  port. 
The  thakur  stated  that  the  karri  anciently  was  much  nearer  the  city 
of  Balabhipura  than  it  is  at  present  to  its  ruins,  when  a great  trade 
was  carried  on  here.  This  would  tend  to  show  that  the  gulf  of 
Cambay  is  gradually  being  curtailed  of  its  limits,  a circumstance  that 
accords  with  the  views  I had  adopted  after  examining  the  breccia 
strata  of  the  Island  of  Perim,  situated  in  that  gulf,  the  result  of  which 
was  communicated  to  and  published  by  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  1840,  in  their  Transactions. 

The  fact  that  the  gulf  is  diminishing  is  also,  I think,  evinced  by 
the  extensive  and  evidently  sea-deserted  tracts  of  downs  at  Dornus, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tapi  or  Tapti. 

On  making  inquiries  of  the  thakur  concerning  the  globular  granite 
stone  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  temple,  he  stated  that  there  is  a 
legend  in  his  family  ‘ that  some  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  treasure,  had  attempted  to  dig  up  the  stone  ; but  after  a hard 
day’s  labour,  on  repairing  to  work  in  the  morning,  it  was  found  that 
the  stone  had,  during  the  night,  sunk  just  as  deep  in  the  soil  as  it  was 
before  operations  had  been  commenced  against  it.  After  several 
futile  attempts,  the  peculiar  deity  or  genius  loci  appeared  to  the 
covetous  sinner  during  the  night,  and  forbade  him  to  pursue  his 
useless  and  sacrilegious  attempts ; and,  in  consequence,  the  natives 
implicitly  believe  that  no  mortal  efforts  can  remove  this  stone. 

There  is  also  a legend  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  city,  to 
the  following  effect: — “ This  country  in  ancient  times  was  inhabited 
by  a race  of  people  quite  distinct  from  the  present  natives,  when  a 
mendicant  Brahman  arrived  at  the  gates,  demanding  food  and  lodging, 
which  having  been  rudely  denied  to  the  holy  man,  he  took  a cup  of 
water  (though  where  he  procured  it  this  legend  saith  not),  dashed  it 
against  the  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  uttering  certain  maledictions, 
he  shook  the  dust  from  his  feet  and  departed — shortly  afterwards 
the  whole  city,  together  with  its  inhabitants,  were  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  or  some  other  destructive  convulsion  of  nature.  May 
not  this  fable  shadow  out  a Hindu  conquest  of  this  city  prior  to  its 
entombment  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth?  And  thus  would  be  solved 
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the  apparent  incongruity  of  the  ling  and  nandi  in  connection  with 
the  presumed  remote  antiquity  of  the  city.  But  this  surmise  would 
again  perhaps  be  assigning  a greater  antiquity  to  these  monuments 
than  they  can  claim. 

On  inquiry  after  antiquities,  the  thakur  informed  me  that  copper 
household  utensils,  &c.,  had  been  found,  which  the  labourers,  who 
pay  him  a small  tribute,  appropriated  to  themselves.  Also,  that 
two  copper  plates,  covered  with  inscriptions,  had  been  discovered  and 
sent  to  Bhownuggur. 

All  the  granite,  of  which  such  abundance  has  been  used  in  the 
building  and  decoration  of  this  city,  is  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Chumara  hills,  a group  of  granite  peaks  situated  two  or 
three  kos  directly  southward  of  the  ruins. 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  these  ruins  I think  is  proved,  perhaps 
not  so  much  from  the  depth  of  the  superincumbent  soil  which  has 
overwhelmed  them  (for  this  might  be  the  work  of  a very  short  period 
of  time)  as  from  the  enormous  size  of  the  very  slow  growing  Salvadora 
Persica  flourishing  upon  it;  from  the  art  of  making  such  excellent 
bricks  of  a mixture  of  straw  and  clay  (for  on  breaking  a fragment  of 
one  of  them,  a great  many  tubular  cavities  are  seen,  running  in  all 
directions  through  its  substance) ; and  from  the  use  of  these  bricks 
to  pave  the  floors  in  their  houses,  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  know- 
ledge and  customs  of  the  present  race  of  Hindus,  whose  habits  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  less  changeable  than  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  These  points  indicate  the  antiquity  of  the  ruins 
more  than  the  cyclopean  dimensions  and  the  fine  workmanship  of 
the  granite  monuments,  for  we  can  with  accuracy,  I believe,  date  the 
time  when  similar  works  of  art  were  produced  in  other  parts  of 
India. 

When  the  bricks  are  first  dug  out  of  the  soil,  they  are  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  are  softish,  but  on  being  exposed  to  the  sun, 
resume  their  pristine  hardness.  The  yellow  bricks  appear  to  be  softer 
than  the  red  ones,  and  it  is  probable  the  former  had  been  burnt  in 
straw,  whilst  the  latter  had  been  baked  in  cow-dung  or  wood  fires. 

I now  proceeded  to  Chumarwara  in  order  to  examine  the  quarries 
whence  it  is  stated  that  Balabhipura  had  drawn  her  supplies.  The 
heat  was  excessive,  and  I despatched  a native  to  look  for  and  to 
apprise  me  of  the  position  of  the  quarries  in  the  hills,  whilst  I rested 
at  the  foot ; but  on  his  return  he  reported  that  he  had  not  found  any 
such  places.  These  singular-looking  peaks,  resembling  islands  rising 
out  of  the  water,  consist  of  a light-coloured  granite.  The  lower  part 
of  the  chief  one,  on  which  some  portion  of  the  village  of  Chumarwara 
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is  built  ( See  Fig.  D,  No.  2),  on  the  north-east  side  consists  of  immense 
granite  boulders,  all  more  or  less  rounded  off  at  the  ends  and  sides  into 
spheroids  or  oblong  rollers,  like  rocks  that  have  been  long  exposed  to 
the  action  of  water.  Several  smaller  hills,  all  very  rugged,  and  betray- 
ing in  some  places  the  columnar  structure,  are  studded  at  some  little 
distances  around  the  principal  hill;  but  the  visible  parts  of  these 
smaller  ones  are  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  chief  one,  and  the 
ground  (See  Fig.  D,  No.  1)  between  them,  from  one  hill  to  another,  is 
as  level  as  the  surface  of  water;  and  that  it  has  been  thus  formed  by 
water  there  can  exist  no  reasonable  doubt,  for  from  this  point  eastward 
the  Runn  or  water-deserted  desert  extends  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  now 
several  miles  distant.  I had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  height 
of  these  peaks,  but  should  not  think  that  the  highest  exceeded  one 
hundred  feet;  though  on  this  point  I may  have  been  much  mistaken, 
and  the  mirage,  which  was  in  full  force  at  the  time,  would  not  assist 
me  in  my  conjecture. 

If  there  are  really  no  quarries  to  be  found  on  the  exposed  parts  of 
these  peaks  (but  I do  not  put  much  dependance  on  the  native’s  asser- 
tions), it  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  catastrophe  had  been  the 
result  of  a subsidence  of  the  group  of  hills,  together  with  the  adjacent 
country;  water  (most  likely  of  the  sea)  had  then  filled  up  the  space, 
and  been  the  cause  of  all  the  appearances  already  described.  But,  in 
this  case,  how  is  the  water  to  be  got  rid  of,  unless  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  had  been  a subsequent  subsidence  of  the  gulf  of 
Cambay  1 That  this  has  in  reality  either  been  the  case,  or  that  the 
bed  of  this  gulf  must  at  one  time  have  been  upheaved,  the  existence 
of  the  Island  of  Perim  attests.  For  a moment,  assuming  the  latter 
theory  to  be  correct,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  bed  of  a large 
sea  being  suddenly  elevated,  the  water  would  overflow  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  was  nearly  on  a level  with  its  surface  before 
the  commotion  took  place.  The  water  would  then  remain  over  its 
new  acquisition  till  time  and  the  action  of  the  water  had  deepened  its 
obstructed  bed.  And  this  theory  derives  some  support  from  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  strata  composing  the  Island  of  Perim  have  been 
washed  away  from  around  it,  which  at  one  time  must  have  formed 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  and  the  remains  of  these  strata,  forming  the 
island,  are  high  above  the  water,  as  can  be  ascertained  at  once  by  a 
look  at  the  section  of  that  island.1 

From  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  deluge,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  which  filled  up  all  the 

1 See  plate  in  No.  1 of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society’s 
Transactions. 
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ravines  and  cliasms  which  must  have  existed  among  these  hills,  con- 
verting many  of  the  former  into  perfectly  level  plains  of  half  a mile 
across,  and  leaving  only  the  peaks  of  the  hills  uncovered,  had  swal- 
lowed up  the  city  of  Balabhipura.  The  water  would  appear  to  have 
become  still  like  a lake;  and  that  it  had  subsided  very  gradually,  we 
may  judge  from  the  accumulation  of  soil  deposited. 

The  same  appearance  of  hills  as  if  rising  out  of  water,  that  is,  of 
hills  rising  there  out  of  the  earth,  while  the  surface  of  the  latter 
remains  as  flat  as  that  of  water,  is  seen  in  the  hills  of  Balacheri,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Kattiawar;  but  there  they  are  composed  of  trap,  and 
though  in  ancient  times  they  appear  to  have  been  isolated  from  the 
mainland,  to  which  they  are  now  connected  by  a narrow  neck  of  wind 
or  tide-collected  sand,  yet  the  sea,  during  spring-tides,  or  strong 
north-west  winds,  partially  covers  the  flat  land  between  the  hills  and 
the  mainland. 

At  Balacheri  the  agent  is  still  working,  while  that  at  Chumara, 
having  performed  its  role,  has  ceased.  These  flats  at  both  places  are 
most  probably  owing  to  similar  causes,  though  under  different  actions, 
and  in  the  former  case  (Balacheri)  the  sea  is  slowly  but  certainly 
receding  from  the  land. 

Notes  in  reference  to  the  different  works  in  which  the  city  or  dynasty 
of  Balabhipura  is  mentioned. 

t.  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  191.  Colonel  Todd  discovered 
that  this  dynasty  had  a distinct  era.  “ The  Balabhi  Sam  vat,  or  era1 
of  the  flight  from  Balabhipura,  used  in  Saurashtra  (Kattiawar),  which 
dates  375  years  subsequent  to  Vicramaditya.”  The  date  of  this  flight 
seems  to  be  marked  in  the  following  passage  from  Todd’s  Travels  in 
Western  India,  p.  268: — 

2.  “ Balabhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  princes  of  Mewar,  when 

driven  from  the  land  bv  the  Indo-Getic  invaders,  during:  the  first 
centuries  of  the  era  of  Vicrama.  I was  grieved  to  find  that  the  city, 
which  in  former  days  was  18  kos  (22  miles)  in  circumference,  and  in 
which  ‘the  bells  of  360  Jain  temples  rang  the  votaries  to  prayer,’ 
had  left  not  a vestige  of  its  greatness  save  the  foundation  bricks, 
which  are  frequently  dug  up,  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  half  a maund,  or  thirty-five  pounds,  each.  The  Goliil  chief 
rejoiced  my  heart  to  hear  him  give  its  ancient  designation  in  full — 

1 As  shown  by  the  Balabhi  inscription.  This  era  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Satrunji  Mahatmya  as  taking  its  rise  one  century  before  that  work  was  written. 
Todd’s  Travels,  p.  216. 
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Balabhipura.  He  assured  me  there  was  absolutely  nothing  left  to 
interest  a visitor,  and  I abandoned  my  design  of  proceeding  there. 
Balabbi  continued  to  be  occupied  by  a descendant  of  the  ancient  race 
of  Suryavansa  princes  until  the  time  of  Sid  Raj,  who  expelled  him  for 
his  oppression  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  on  whom,  upon  the  completion 
of  that  gigantic  temple,  the  Roodra  Mala,  at  Sidpoor,  he  conferred  the 
city,  together  with  1000  townships  in  sasun  (religious  alienation). 
It  continued  in  possession  of  the  grantees  until  internal  dissensions 
half  exterminated  the  community,  when  one  of  the  belligerents  bribed 
the  Gohil  chief  with  the  offer  of  their  adversaries’  portion  of  the  lands 
to  come  to  their  aid ; since  which  period,  three  centuries  ago,  they  have 
been  subject  to  the  Gohils.” 

3.  The  Yutis  of  Balli  and  Sandaree,  in  Marwar,  the  descendants 
of  those  who  were  expelled,  on  its  sack  in  S.  300  (a.d.  244).  See 
notice  on  the  inscription  at  Mynal,  in  Mewar,  which,  in  allusion  to 
the  greatness  of  its  princes,  appeals  to  ‘ the  gates  of  Balabhi,’  proving 
that  they  must  have  migrated  from  Balabhi,  whose  glories  were  at  an 
end  when  the  northern  invaders  ‘polluted  the  fountain  of  the  sun  with 
the  blood  of  the  kine.’ 

4.  “ Not  far  from  Balabhi  there  is  a spot  still  sacred  to  the 
pilgrim,  called  Bheemnat’h,  where  there  is  a fountain,  whose  waters  in 
past  days  were  of  miraculous  efficacy,  and  on  whose  margin  is  a temple 
to  Siva.”  [Todd,  Travels  in  Western  India,  271]. 

5.  “ But  the  most  celebrated  was  the  capital,  Balabhipura,  which 
for  years  baffled  all  search,  till  it  was  revealed  in  its  now  humble 
condition  as  Balbhi,  10  miles  north-west  of  Bhownuggur.”  [Annals  of 
Rajasthan,  vol.  i.  p.  216.] 

6.  “ The  existence  of  this  city  was  confirmed  by  a celebrated 
Jain  work,  the  Satrunjya  Mahatmya.  [Ib.  217.] 

7.  “ The  want  of  satisfactory  proof  of  the  Rana’s  [of  Mewar] 
emigration  from  thence  was  obviated  by  the  most  unexpected  dis- 
covery of  an  inscription  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a ruined  temple 
on  the  table-land,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Rana’s  present 
territory,  which  appeals  to  ‘ the  walls  of  Balabhi  ’ for  the  truth  of  the 
action  it  records;  and  a work,  written  to  commemorate  the  reign  of 
Rana  Raj  Sing,  opens  with  these  words: — ‘ In  the  west  is  Suratdes 
[Surat — Saurashtra — Kattiawar],  a country  well  known;  the  bar- 
barians invaded  it,  and  conquered  Bhal-ca-nath  [the  lord  of  Bhal]. 
All  fell  in  the  sack  of  Balabhipura,  except  the  daughter  of  Pra- 
mara.’  And  the  Sanderai  Roll  thus  commences: — ‘when  the  city 
of  Balabhi  was  sacked,  the  inhabitants  fled,  and  founded  Balli,  Sau- 
derai,  and  Nadole,  in  Mordurdes.’  These  are  towns  yet  of  conse- 
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quence,  and  in  all  tlie  Jain  religion  is  still  maintained,  which  was  the 
chief  worship  of  Balabhipura  when  sacked  by  ‘ the  barbarian.’  The 
records  preserved  by  the  Jains  give  S.  B.  205  (a.d.  524)  as  the  date 
of  this  event.”  [Annals  of  Rajasthan,  i.  217.] 

8.  “ The  tract  about  Balabhipura  and  northward  is  termed 
Bhal.”  [Ib.] 

9.  In  a note  is  the  following : — “ Gayni,  or  Gajni,  is  one  of  the 
ancient  names  of  Cambay  (the  port  of  Balabhipura),  the  ruins  of 
which  are  about  three  miles  from  the  modern  city.  [Ib.] 

10.  “ The  solar  orb  and  its  type,  fire,  were  the  chief  objects  of 
adoration  of  Silladitya  of  Balabhipura;  whether  to  these  was  added 
that  of  the  lingam,  the  symbol  of  Bal-nat’h  (the  sun),  the  primary 
object  of  worship  with  his  descendants,  may  be  doubted.  It  was 
certainly  confined  to  these,  and  the  adoption  of  ‘strange  gods’ 
by  the  Sooryavanse  Gehlote  is  comparatively  of  modern  invention.” 
[Ib.  219  ] 

11.  “ There  was  a fountain,  Sooryacoonda,  ‘sacred  to  the  sun,’  at 
Balabhipura,  from  which  arose,  at  the  summons  of  Silladitya  (accord- 
ing to  the  legend),  the  seven-headed  horse  Septaswa,  which  draws 
the  car  of  Soorya  to  bear  him  to  battle;  with  such  an  auxiliary  no 
foe  could  prevail ; but  a wicked  minister  revealed  to  the  enemy  the 
secret  of  annulling  this  aid,  by  polluting  the  sacred  fountain  with  blood. 
This  accomplished,  in  vain  did  the  prince  call  on  Septaswa  to  save 
him  from  the  strange  and  barbarous  foe ; the  charm  was  broken,  and 
with  it  sank  the  dynasty  of  Balabhi.  Who  the  ‘barbarian’  was,  that 
defiled  with  the  blood  of  kine  the  fountain  of  the  sun,  whether  Gete, 
Parthian,  or  Hun,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.”  [Ib.] 

12.  “ Amongst  the  earliest  of  the  tribes  which  conquered  a settle- 
ment in  the  peninsula  of  Saurashtra  (the  most  interesting  region  in 
all  India)  was  the  Balia,  by  some  authorities  stated  to  be  a branch  of 
the  great  Indu-  vansa,  and  hence  termed  Bali-ca-putra,  and  said  to 
have  been  originally  from  Balica-des,  or  Balk,  the  Bactria  of  the 
Greeks  (its  former  importance  is  still  recognised  in  its  epithet  of  Um- 
ul-Belad,  ‘the  mother  of  cities,’  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone) : whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  tradition,  is  is  powerfully 
corroborated  by  the  Bardic  title  bestowed  on  the  chiefs  of  this  race, 
i.e.,  ‘ Tatta  Mooltan  Ka  Rae.’  Another  authority  asserts  that  Balia 
was  the  son  of  Lava  (pronounced  Lao),  eldest  son  of  Rama ; that  he 
conquered  the  ancient  city  of  Dhauk,  also  known  as  Moongy-Patun, 
capital  of  the  region  or  division  of  the  peninsula  called  Bala-Khetra; 
that  in  process  of  time  they  founded  the  city  of  Balabhi,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Bala-rae — that  they  were  consequently  of  the  race  of 
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Surya,  not  Indu,  and  of  this  stock  are  the  Ranas  of  Mewar.  The 
present  chief  of  Dhauk  (who,  when  I passed,  was  in  confinement  ( is  a 
Balia.”  [Todd,  Travels  in  Western  India,  p.  147.] 

13.  “ The  Balia  pays  adoration  almost  exclusively  to  the  sun,  and 
it  is  only  in  Saurashtra  that  temples  to  this  orb  abound1;  so  that 
religion  and  tradition,  as  regards  their  descent  and  personal  appearance, 
all  indicate  an  Indo-Scythic  origin  for  this  race,  and  in  order  to 
conceal  their  barbarian  (mletcha)  extraction,  the  fable  of  their  birth 
from  Rama  may  have  been  devised.  The  city  of  Balabhi,  written 
Wulleh  in  the  maps,  now  an  inconsiderable  village,  was  said  to  be 
12  kos,  or  15  miles,  in  circumference.  From  its  foundations  gigantic 
bricks,  from  one  and  a half  to  two  feet  in  length,  are  still  dug.”  [Ibid. 
148.] 

14.  “We  shall  at  once  commence  our  extracts  from  the  Koraar- 
Pal  Charitra,  which  will  introduce  the  change  of  dynasty  and  capital, 
when  the  Cliaura,  or  Saura,  succeeded  to  the  Balia,  and  transferred 
the  Gadi  from  Balabhi  to  Anhulwarra  [now  Veerawell  Puttun].  (The 
above  work  was  written  between  a.d.  1143  and  1166).  Anhulwara 
was  founded  in  S.  802,  a.d.  746.”  [Ib.  149,  152.] 

15.  S.  1064,  Malimood2  placed  one  of  the  ancient  rajahs  on  the 
throne  of  Anhulwara, — probably  Balabhi  Sen.  [Ib.  169.] 

16.  Anhulwara  was  destroyed  in  a.d.  1298  by  Alla-u-din;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bunsraj,  or  Vansraja,  son  of  the  king 
of  Guzerat,  whose  capital  had  been  sacked,  and  all  killed  but  his 
mother,  who  fled  to  a forest,  and  bore  him  there.  It  is  stated  Vansraj 
was  the  posthumous  son  of  Jusraj  Chaora,  Prince  of  Saurashtra, 
whose  capital  cities  were  Deobunder  [the  port  of  Deo  or  Deva,  called 
Diu  by  the  Portuguese]  and  Puttun  Somnath ; that,  in  consequence 
of  the  piracies  of  the  Chaora  princes,  the  sea  rose,  and  overwhelmed 
the  former  city,  in  which  catastrophe  all  were  involved,  save  Soon- 
derupa,  the  mother  of  Vansraj,  who  was  forewarned  of  the  danger  by 
Varuna,  the  genius  of  the  waters.  The  infant,  in  gratitude  to  a Jain 
priest  (called  Sailug  Soor  Acharya),  became  a Jain.  At  this  epoch, 
also,  Bappa  (called  likewise  Balia)  Rawul,  whose  ancestors  fled  from 
Balabhi,  obtained  Cheetore.  This  is  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
Islamism  in  India,  and  it  was  probably  then  that  the  Cattis  crossed 
the  Runn  in  their  passage  from  Mooltan,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  region  of  the  Sauras — (it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  term  Chaora 
is  a mere  corruption  of  Saura;  the  same  princes  of  Deo  and  Somnath 

i There  is  one  at  Baroda  and  one  at  Benares,  I believe. 

s Mahmud  of  Ghuzui  invaded  India  in  A.n.  1008. 
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probably  gave  the  name  to  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat) — where  their 
influence  became  so  predominant  that  the  name  of  Catti-war  super- 
seded the  ancient  appellation  of  Saurashtra.  [Ib.  152-4-5.] 

17.  “ The  Chaora  princes  of  Deva  Puttun  were  probably  subordi- 
nate to  Balabhi.”  [Ib.  156.] 

18.  “ The  title  Balhara  was  derived  from  Balla-ca-rae,  whose 
ancient  capital  was  Balabhipoor,  on  whose  site  Ptolemy  has  placed  a 
Byzantium.”  [Ib.  160.] 

19.  “The  kingdom  of  Kaschbin  must  be  Kutcli  Bhooj,  and  we 
might  suppose  that  the  small  and  poor  kingdom  of  Hitrunje  was  the 
chieftainship  of  Sutringa  Palit'hana,  still  famous.”  [Ib.  162.] 

20.  An  inscription  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  Mynal,  which 
appeals  to  “the  gates  of  Balabhi”  as  a testimony  of  the  greatness  of 
the  princes  of  Mewar,  themselves  the  ancient  Baharaes.  [Ib.  269.] 

21.  “On  the  destruction  of  this  city  (Balabhipoora),  “where  the 
bells  of  eighty-four  Jain  temples  summoned  the  votaries  to  prayer,’ 
in  the  fifth  century,  by  an  irruption  of  the  Parthiaus,  Getes,  Huns, 
or  Catti,  or  a mixture  of  all  these  tribes,  this  branch  fled  eastward, 
eventually  obtaining  Cheetore,  when  the  island  of  Deo  and  Somnath- 
Puttun,  in  the  division  termed  Larica,  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. On  its  destruction,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
Anliulwara  became  the  metropolis,  and  this,  as  recorded,  endured 
until  the  fourteenth  cenutry,  when  the  title  of  Bal-ca-rae  became 
extinct.”  [Ib.  213.] 

I transcribe  the  following  legend  from  the  Hindoo  work  entitled 
the  Shrawuk  Pooshtook,  called  “Noomunr  pall  sid-siant,”  a sort  of 
history  of  the  famous  Nuggur  Parkur  goddess,  Parisnath,  translated 
by  Captain  McMurdo,  as  conveying  the  only  hint,  though  an  erroneous 
one,  as  to  the  means  of  the  entombment  of  the  ancient  Balabhipura ; 
for  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  under  the  name  of  Wullee 
Puttun,  this  city  is  indicated,  though  Captain  McMurdo  had  no  sus- 
picion of  its  locale  at  the  time  of  writing  it. 

“About  2500  years  from  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Parisnath 
worship,  Heerna  Chaarge  Jutta,  a follower  of  Parsan,  resided  in  Puran 
Puttun  (Varuwel  Puttun),  the  rajah  of  which  place  he  had  converted  to 
the  Shrawuk  religion,  and  they  determined  to  set  up  a certain  number 
of  deities.  A native  of  Soeegaum,  named  Govindass,  brought  before 
them  the  image  of  Parisnath,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  worship  it. 
On  his  way  home  to  Soeegaum,  and  whilst  in  the  act  of  praying  to  the 
image,  a koolee,  incited  to  plunder,  came  behind  and  murdered  him. 
This  koolee  was  afterwards  slain  by  a rajpoot,  who  delivered  the  image 
of  the  goddess  to  the  sons  of  Govindass,  who  resided  at  a town  called 
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Wullee  Puttun,  a city  forty  kos  distant  from  Puran  Puttun.  Some 
years  after,  this  city  was  deserted,  and  buried  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert.” 

I have  divided  the  extracts  from  Colonel  Todd’s  works  into  para- 
graphs, for  the  convenience  of  reference  in  making  notes  on  them. 

Par.  2. — There  is  a very  dubious  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
when  in  the  following  sentence,  which  I translate  as  meaning  at  the  time 
when: — “ Balabhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  princes  of  Mewar  when 
driven  from  the  land  by  the  Indo-Getic  invaders.”  It  may  either  be 
read  in  my  way,  or  as  meaning  after  they  were  driven  out,  though  the 
first  is  probably  the  correct  reading.  It  is  also  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Colonel  Todd  does  not  give  the  authority  from  which  he  learnt 
that  “Balabhi  was  18  kos  (22  miles)  in  circumference,”  and  in  which 
“the  bells  of  360  Jain  temples  rang  the  votaries  to  prayers;”  for  in 
par.  13  he  says  “that  it  was  12  kos  (or  15  miles)  in  circumference,” 
and  for  this  measurement  he  again  omits  his  authority.  And  in  Par. 
21  he  has  the  following  contradiction  to  Par.  2,  “where  the  bells  of 
84  temples  summoned  the  votaries  to  prayer;”  but  leaves  us  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  whence  he  derives  his  information,  though  it  was  pro- 
bably from  the  Mynal  inscription  that  this  last  number  was  obtained. 
It  is  also  a great  pity  that  he  should  have  been  contented  with  the 
thakur’s  information,  that  “ not  a vestige  of  its  greatness”  remained ; 
for  in  all  probability  much  information  would  have  been  obtained  by 
the  inspection  of  these  ruins  by  a man  so  well  qualified  for  such  inves- 
tigations 

In  this  paragraph  we  read  that  the  prince  of  Balabhi  was  expelled 
by  Sid  Raj,  for  his  oppression  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe.  Ts  there  not 
some  faint  connection  in  this  with  the  legend  of  the  Brahman  who  was 
refused  lodging,  &c.  1 It  may  be  remarked  as  a very  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  he  states  this  city  as  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
priests  till  the  Gohils  obtained  possession  of  it  three  centuries  ago. 
Now  it  seems  quite  impossible  that  a great  and  famous  city  like  this 
could  have  been  buried  in  the  earth  by  some  great  movement  of 
nature,  and  all  traces  of  its  whereabouts  have  disappeared  until  very 
lately;  and  I think  the  remarks  must  be  taken  as  applying  to  the 
town  of  Wullee,  which  now  represents  it. 

Par.  3. — Here  we  are  at  a loss  for  the  authority  that  the  northern 
invaders  “polluted  the  fountain  of  the  sun  with  the  blood  of  the  kine,” 
for  the  legend  of  Saptaswa,  from  which  we  may  suppose  it  was 
derived,  only  states  [Par.  11]  that  the  sacred  fount  was  polluted  with 
blood. 

Par.  5. — Instead  of  Balabhi,  10  miles  north-west  of  Bhownuggur,  it 
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should  be  written  Wullay,  the  inhabitants  of  which  call  the  ruins 
Vamilapura. 

Par.  7. — Colonel  Todd  states  that  the  records  preserved  by  the 
Jains  (I  suppose  at  Palit’hana)  give  s.b.  205  as  the  date  of  the  sack  of 
Balabhi,  which,  if  it  means  the  Balabhi  Samvat,  equals  a.d.  524 ; but 
if,  as  it  is  more  likely,  it  mean  the  Samvat  of  Yikrama,  it  would  be 
equal  to  149  of  our  era;  and  both  of  these  dates  are  at  variance  with 
that  (a.d.  244)  given  in  Par.  3. 

Par.  9. — In  a note  at  page  217,  vol.  i.,  Annals  of  Rajasthan, 
Gajni,  or  Cambay,  is  assumed  as  the  port  of  Balabhipura.  Now  the 
great  distance  between  the  two  places  would  naturally  lead  to  doubt 
on  this  subject,  even  were  it  not  that  we  have  evidence  in  the  existing 
remains  of  a once  fine  pier,  built  of  granite,  leading  to  tbe  Bandar  or 
Karri,  as  mentioned  in  my  description  of  the  place,  strengthened  as 
it  is  by  a legend  to  that  effect. 

Par.  10. — The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  will  indeed  be  verified, 
if  what  I have  described  as  an  enormous  lingam  should  hereafter 
actually  prove  to  be  so. 

Par.  16. — In  this  “the  sea  arose”  we  have  some  support  to  the 
theory  of  the  entombment  of  Balabhi,  which  I had  advanced  many 
years  before  I had  perused  or  knew  that  anything  had  been  written 
regarding  the  ancient  city  which  had  attracted  my  attention.  It  is 
probable  that  such  a rising  of  the  sea,  as  is  here  alleged  to  have 
engulphedjPuttun  Somnath,  was  the  same  as  that  which  overwhelmed 
Balabhi. 

Inscription,  in  the  Devanagari  character,  discovered  in  January  1822, 
in  Puttun  Somnath,  on  the  coast  of  the  Saurashtra  peninsula , fixing 
the  era  of  the  sovereigns  of  Balabhi,  the  “ Balhara  kings  of  Nehr- 
walla.”  [Annals  of  Rajasthan,  vol.  i.  801.] 

“Adoration  to  the  Lord  of  all!  to  the  light  of  the  universe  (1)  ! 
Adoration  to  the  form  indescribable  ! — him  at  whose  feet  all  kneel  ! 
In  the  year  of  Mohamed  662,  and  in  that  of  Vicrama  1320,  and  that 
of  Srimad  Balabhi  945,  and  the  Siva  Singa  Samvat  (2)  151,  Sunday 
the  13th  (badi)  of  the  month  Asar  : 

“ The  chiefs  of  Auhulpoor  Patun,  obeyed  by  numerous  princes 
[here  a string  of  titles],  Bhataric  Srimad  Arjuna  Deva  (3),  of  Chauluc 
race,  his  minister  Sri  Maldeva,  with  all  the  officers  of  government, 
together  with  Hormuz  of  Belacool,  of  the  government  of  Ameer 
Rooku-oo-din  and  of  Khwaja  Ibrahim  of  Hormuz,  son  of  the  Admiral 1 

1 A Mussulman  Admiral,  or  Nakhoda,  was  employed  by  the  princes  of 
Anhulwara. 
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(nakhoda)  Noor-oo-din  Feeroz,  together  with  the  Chaura  chieftains, 
Palook  deva,  Ranik  Sri  Someswa  deva,  Ram  deva,  Bheemsing,  and  all 
the  Chauras  and  other  tribes  of  rank  being  assembled — Xansi  Raja,  of 
the  Chaura  race,  inhabiting  Deo  Puttun  (5),  assembling  all  the  mer- 
chants, established  ordinances  for  the  repairs  and  support  of  the  tem- 
ples, in  order  that  flowers,  oil,  and  water  should  be  regularly  supplied 
to  Rutna,  Iswara  (6),  Choul  Iswara  (7),  and  the  shrine  of  Pulinda 
Devi  (S),  and  the  rest,  and  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a wall  round 
the  temple  of  Somnath,  with  a gateway  to  the  north.  Keelndeo,  son 
of  Modula,  and  Loonsi,  son  of  Johan,  both  of  the  Chaura  race,  together 
with  the  two  merchants,  Balji  and  Kurna,  bestowed  the  weekly  profits 
of  the  market  for  this  purpose.  While  sun  and  moon  endure,  let  it  not 
be  resumed.  Feeroz  is  commanded  to  see  this  order  obeyed,  and  that 
the  customary  offerings  on  festivals  are  continued,  and  that  all  surplus 
offerings,  and  gifts,  be  placed  in  the  treasury  for  the  purposes  afore- 
named. The  Chaura  chiefs  present  and  the  Admiral  Noor-oo-din 
are  commanded  to  see  these  orders  executed  on  all  classes.  Heaven 
will  be  the  lot  of  the  obedient — hell  to  the  breaker  of  this  ordinance.” 


Notes. 

(1) .  “ The  invocation,  which  was  long,  has  been  omitted  by  me; 
but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Balnath,  the  deity  worshipped 
iu  Puttun  Somnath,  “ the  city  of  the  Lord  of  the  Moon,”  was  the 
sun-god  Bal ; hence  the  title  of  the  dynasties,  which  ruled  this  region, 
Bal-ca-rae,  “the  Princes  of  Bal;”  and  hence  the  capital  Balicapoor, 
“ the  City  of  the  Sun,”  familiarly  written  Balabhi,  whose  ruins,  as 
well  as  this  inscription,  rewarded  a long  joui’ney.  The  Rana’s  ances- 
tors, the  Suryas  or  sun-worshippers,  gave  their  name  to  the  peninsula 
Saurashtra,  or  Syria;  and  the  dynasties  of  Chaura  and  Chauluc,  or 
Solanki,  who  succeeded  them,  on  their  expulsion  by  the  Partbians, 
retained  the  title  of  Balicarae,  corrupted  by  Renaudot’s  Arabian  tra- 
vellers into  Balhara.” 

(2) .  “ The  importance  of  the  discovery  of  these  new  eras  has  already 
been  descanted  on  in  the  annals  : s.  1320  — 94.5.  the  date  of  this  inscrip- 
tion = 375  of  Vikrama,  for  the  first  of  the  Balabhi  era;  and  1320—  151 
gives  s.  1169  for  the  establishment  of  the  Seva  Singa  era,  established 
by  the  Gohils  of  the  island  of  Deo,  of  whom  I have  another  memorial 
dated  927  Balabhi  Samvat — the  Gohils,  Chauras,  and  Gehlotes  are  all 
one  stock.” 

(3) .  “ Arjuna  Deva,  Chaluc,  was  prince  of  Anhulpoor  or  Anhui- 
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wara,  founded  by  Yanraj  Chaura,  in  s.  802  ; henceforth  the  capital 
of  the  Balicaraes,  after  the  destruction  of  Balabhi.” 

(4) .  “ This  evinces  that  Anhulwara  was  still  the  emporium  of  com- 
merce, which  the  travellers  of  Renaudot  and  Edrisi  describe.” 

(5) .  “From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  island  of  Deo  was  a 
dependent  fief  of  Anhulwara.” 

(6) .  “The  great  temple  of  Somnath.”1 

(7) .  “ The  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Chauluc  race.” 

(8) .  “The  goddess  of  the  Bhil  tribes.” 


> The  sandal-wood  gate  of  which,  taken  away  to  Ghuzni  by  Mahmud,  was 
brought  back  from  that  place  in  such  great  state  by  Lord  Ellenborough. 
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Art.  IX. — Some  Additional  Remarks  upon  the  Ancient  City 

of  Anurdjapura  or  Anuradhapura,  and  the  Hill  Temple  of 

Mehentele,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  By  Captain  I.  J. 
Chapman,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  fyc.  §-c. 

[ Read  1 5th  February  1851.] 

On  presenting  to  the  Society  the  accompanying  plan  of  some  of 
the  ruins  of  Anuradhapura,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  made  by  Major 
Skinner,  the  Surveyor-general  of  the  island,  to  whose  kindness  I am 
indebted  for  it,  I avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  my  friend  Captain 
Gascoyne,  to  add  to  the  observations  which  are  contained  in  a former 
paper,  entitled,  “ Some  remarks  upon  the  ancient  city  of  Anurad- 
hapura,1 2 and  the  Hill  Temple  of  Mehentele,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,” 
which  the  Society  did  me  the  honour  to  insert  in  the  third  volume  of 
its  Transactions. 

In  that  paper,  I have  stated  that  the  remains  of  the  still  sacred 
and  once  very  extensive  city  are  situated  in  8°  15'  north  latitude,  and 
80°  35'  east  longitude,  and  that  it  was  known  to  the  geographer 
Ptolemy,  under  the  name  of  Anurogramum  Regia.  It  lies  amidst 
vast  and  thickly- wooded  plains,  which  are  intersected,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  by  a range  of  hills  of  considerable 
altitude,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  commencing  with  the 
rock  Mehentele,  on  which  a Hill  Temple  is  strikingly  situated. 

The  first  mention  made  of  Anuradha,  afterwards  Anuradhapura,  is 
at  the  opening  of  the  history  of  Ceylon,  in  the  time  of  Wijayo,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  that  name : it  was  then  only  a village, 
which  received  its  name  from  one  of  his  followers,  Anuradha. 

According  to  the  Maliawanso  (the  chief  historical  record  of  the 
island)  Wijayo  landed  in  Cejdon  from  the  continent  of  India  in  the 
same  year  that  Gautama,  the  fourth  and  present  Supreme  Buddha 
died,  which  event  took  place  in  the  year  543  before  the  Christian 
era.* 

Anuradha  was  made  a capital  city  by  King  Pandukabhayo,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  b.c.  437,  and  it  became  a sacred  city 

1 Since  the  publication  of  that  paper  the  orthography  has  been  fixed  as  Anu- 
radhapura, which  I have  consequently  adopted. 

2 This  synclironical  date  is  taken  from  the  revised  chronological  table  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Ceylon,  in  Tumour’s  Maliawanso ; Appendix,  p.  lx,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  many  coincidences. 
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in  b.c.  307,  in  consequence  of  the  fulfilment  of  a prophecy  “that  a 
branch  of  the  Bo-tree  under  which  Gautama  had  become  a Buddha, 
should  be  miraculously  transplanted  thither.”  This  event  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Dewanan- 
piyatisso,  the  introducer  into  the  island  of  the  present  system  of 
Buddhism. 

The  city  walls,  of  which  some  traces  are  still  to  be  seen,  are  stated 
to  have  extended  sixteen  leagues,  or  sixty-four  miles,  in  circum- 
ference. 

A sacred  district  surrounded  the  city,  of  which  the  limits  have 
not  been  ascertained;  but  that  it  was  very  extensive,  is  shown  by  the 
following  incident.  The  coolies  who  accompanied  our  party  to 
Anuradhapura  in  1S29,  when  we  arrived  at  a certain  point  in  our 
journey,  applied  to  be  allowed  a double  ration  of  arrack,  because  they 
said  on  the  morrow  they  should  enter  the  “ Sacred  District,”  within 
which  they  could  not  taste  spirits.  We  were  then  full  twenty  miles 
from  the  Bo-Malloa  or  sacred  tree  of  the  city. 

Anuradhapura  was  abandoned  permanently  as  a capital  for  Polon- 
naruwa  in  a.d.  796.  It  was  thus  a capital,  with  a few  short  inter- 
vals, for  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  years,  and  is  considered,  up  to 
the  present  day,  the  sacred  spot  where  the  Bo-tree,  miraculously 
brought  there  in  b.c.  307,  still  flourishes,  “always  green,  never  grow- 
ing nor  decaying.” 

Around  this  venerated  site,  and  within  about  the  extent  of  two 
miles  square,  as  comprised  within  Major  Skinner’s  map,  the  following 
objects  of  interest  are  to  be  found  : — 

1 . The  Maliawihara,  or  enclosure  of  the  sacred  tree. 

2.  Seven  Dagobas  or  dome-shaped  elevations  of  bricks,  now  in  decay. 

3.  The  Lowa  Maha  or  square  of  1600  pillars,  40  on  each  front. 

4.  The  tomb  of  Ellala,  a Malabar  usurper. 

5.  The  statue  of  a recumbent  bull,  in  front  of  the  Maliawihara, 

nine  feet  in  length,  and  turning  horizontally  on  a pivot. 

6.  A single  granite  pillar  near  the  bull. 

7.  Ruins  of  the  principal  palaces  to  the  north  of  Lanka  Rama. 

8.  A plain  trough  of  granite  63ft.  long,  3ft.  6in.  in  width,  and  2ft.  lOin. 

in  depth. 

9.  A rectangular  vase  of  granite  10ft.  in  length,  2ft  in  breadth,  and 

6ft.  in  depth. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  groups  of  pillars  scattered  over  several 
miles;  and  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  six  furlono-s  K + >>e  westward 
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of  the  Mahawihara  are  the  ruins  of  a palace,  which  cross  the  founda- 
tions of  the  city  walls,  and  give  evidence  of  their  extent. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  those  objects  which 
appear  most  important. 


1. — The  Mahawihara.  {Vide  Plan.  A.) 

This  consists  of  two  distinct  enclosures,  the  outer  one  of  which  is 
formed  by  a rectangular  wall  about  10  feet  high,  its  longest  side  being 
about  316  feet,  and  the  shortest  240.1  From  the  centre  of  the  north 
side  a kind  of  court  projects  about  60  feet;  and  at  the  two  extremities 
of  this  court  are  low  buildings  which  constitute  the  entrance.  Both 
these  buildings  have  low  flights  of  steps,  which  raise  their  floors  about 
four  feet.  On  the  ground  before  them  are  some  remarkable  sculp- 
tures, of  which  drawings  are  inserted  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  Transactions. 

The  inner,  or  the  enclosure  of  the  sacred  tree,  is  also  rectangular, 
consisting  of  four  receding  walled  terraces  rising  one  out  of  the  other, 
each  superior  one  being  of  inferior  elevation  and  depth  to  that  below 
it.  The  total  height  of  these  terraces  is  seven  cubits,  or  about  sixteen 
feet,  the  ascent  to  the  summit  is  by  two  flights  of  steps,  the  lower  and 
upper  one  being  on  different  faces:  the  passage  between  the  two  is 
formed  by  one  of  the  terraces;  the  space  included  within  the  walls  is 
artificially  filled  in  to  the  summit-level,  except  in  the  centre,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a third  wall  surrounding  a hollow  space,  and  in  the  centre 
of  this  hollow  enclosure  stands  the  Bo-Malloa.  ( Vide  Plan.  A.) 

To  this  important  tree  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  attach  the  deepest 
interest;  and  the  manner  of  its  miraculous  self-severauce  from  the 
parent  tree  in  India,2  and  subsequent  transportation  to  Anurad- 
hapura  are  given  in  the  Mahawanso  in  too  great  detail  to  be  more 
than  alluded  to  here. 

In  the  year  1829,  it  consisted  of  five  principal  branches,  none  of 
which  appeared  to  exceed  the  body  of  a man  in  thickness.  Three  or 
four  smaller  branches  grew  out  of  the  terraces  at  different  points,  and 
seemed  to  be  held  in  equal  reverence  with  the  sacred  tree. 

The  Bo-Malloa  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  Ficus  religiosa  of 
botanists;  but  Fa  Hian,  a Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim,  who  visited 
Anuradhapura  between  the  years  a.d.  399  and  413,  speaks  of  it  as 

1 I had  not  time  during  my  visit,  to  make  these  measurements  myself,  and  there 
is  considerable  difference  from  those  given  by  others,  but  I have  given  a mean, 
derived,  however,  from  independent  though  not  very  precise  data. 

2 In  my  former  memoir,  the  tree  is  erroneously  said  to  have  come  from  Siam. 
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“letting  down  roots  from  its  branches,”  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  the  Ficus  indica ; and  as  such  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Nipalese  records. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  tree  in  1829,  when  it  was  much 
denuded  by  an  unusual  drought,  1 should  not  have  supposed  it  to  be 
either  of  those  species;  but  not  feeling  myself  to  be  a competent 
judge,  I adopted  the  precise  words  of  a military  friend,  who  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  various  expeditions  in  the  East.1 

Subsequent  researches  have  brought  to  my  notice,  that  each  of  the 
Buddhas  who  preceded  Gautama  had  a peculiar  tree  sacred  to  him, 
the  genus  and  species  of  which  is  in  every  instance  determined  from 
the  native  nomenclature,2  and  several  distinct  forms  of  some  of  them 
are  found  on  coins.3  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  cause  for 
uncertainty,  particularly  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a change  in 
the  plant  may  have  been  convenient  to  satisfy  the  prophetic  cha- 
racteristics of  being  “ always  green,  never  growing,  nor  decaying.” 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
smaller  trees,  mentioned  above,  being  of  different  species,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Cameron,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry,  who  made  a drawing  of  the  tree  in  1830,  and  considered  it 
to  be  the  Ficus  religiosa,  will,  on  careful  examination,  prove  the  right 
one. 


The  Dagobas.  {Vide  Plan.) 

At  nearly  half  a mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Mahawihara,  are  the 
rnins  of  Sailya  Chaitya,  a small  but  apparently  very  sacred  dagoba. 
It  was  noticed  in  1829,  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Thupa  Rama,  as 
the  most  ancient ; consisting  solely  of  a mound  of  earth  surrounded  by 
jungle,  and  having  two  or  three  steps  and  a few  fragments  of  granitic 
pillars  lying  near  it.  It  is  the  Sila  Chaitya  of  the  Mahawanso,  and 
lays  claim  to  having  been  visited  by  the  third  of  the  four  principal 
Buddhas.4 

The  Dagoba  Thupa  Rama  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  nearly  due  north  of  the  Mahawihara.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  first  year  of  Dewananpiyatisso,  (b.c.  307). 5 
It  covers  the  right  jawbone  of  Buddha,  which  “descending  from  the 
skies  placed  itself  upon  the  crown  of  the  monarch’s  head.”  The 

1 See  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  407. 

2 Tumour’s  Mahawanso,  Introduction,  p.  xxxii. 

3 Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  434. 

4 Mahdvanso,  p.  7-  5 Mahawanso,  p.  125. 
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dome  or  dagoba  stands  in  the  middle  of  a square  platform,  and 
according  to  the  section  in  the  tracing,  the  original  form  of  this 
• building  was  that  of  a hell.1 

The  edge  of  the  platform  is  raised  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  it  has  slightly  elevated  towards  the  centre  : the  height  of  the 
dagoba,  as  stated  on  the  spot,  was  twenty-five  cubits,  or  forty-nine  feet. 
This  dagoba  is  surrounded  by  three  concentric  rows  of  pillars  placed 
on  the  platform  and  radiating  from  the  centre,  the  inner  circle 
being  about  two  feet  from  the  dagoba,  and  the  others  ten  feet  from 
each  other.  Of  these  pillars,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  were  stand- 
ing at  the  time  of  my  visit;  some  of  them  broken  and  others  without 
capitals.  The  original  number  would  appear  to  have  been  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  twice  eighty  four,  a number  which  enters 
into  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Jain  religious 
cosmogony,  rituals,  and  legendary  tales.2  The  proportions  of  these 
pillars  are  particularly  slight.  Their  total  height  is  about  26  feet, 
of  which  23  feet  6 inches  are  due  to  the  column  or  shaft  composed 
of  a single  piece  of  granite,  the  first  nine  feet  from  the  ground 
forming  a kind  of  base,  of  which  the  transverse  section  would  be  a 
square  of  twelve  inches.  The  remaining  14ft.  Gin.  of  the  shaft  form 
an  irregular  octagonal  figure,  formed  by  cutting  off  the  corners  of  the 
square  base,  and  thus  giving  four  larger  alternate  faces  of  eight 
inches  wide,  and  four  intermediate  smaller  ones  of  between  two  and 
three.  The  capital,  which  is  octagonal,  and  2ft.  Gin.  in  height,  slopes 
upwards  and  outwards  from  its  junction  with  the  shaft,  so  that  the 
upper  surface  extends  laterally  much  beyond  it ; it  is  surmounted  by 
a knob.  The  sloping  faces  are  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of 
which  is  sculptured  with  grotesque  human  figures,  such  as  are  found 
on  the  mouldings  of  the  pillars  at  Ajunta,  as  well  as  in  the  drawing 
of  the  Esoteric  Buddha  of  the  Nipalese,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson.3 
It  appears  plain  that  these  pillars  were  not  intended  to  bear  any 
weight. 

Marichawatti,  or  Mirisiwettiya,  is  situated  to  the  westward  of  the 
Mabawihara,  and  was  erected  in  the  161st  year  before  the  Christian 
era,  by  King  Dutthagamini.  The  dome  is  raised  in  the  centre  of  a 
paved  square  nearly  on  a level  with  the  adjacent  ground.  It  is  much 
in  decay,  and  appears  like  a mound  of  earth  covered  with  coarse  grass. 

1 This  form  exists  on  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Kandy.  See 

plate  21,  vol.  iii.,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

3 Supplemental  Glossary,  N.W.  Provinces,  by  Elliot;  word  “ Chourasse.” 

3 See  Fergussou’s  Rock-cut  Temples,  Viliara,  No.  1C;  and  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  plate  1 . 
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There  were  two  erect  sculptured  slabs  of  grotesque  human  figures 
in  front  of  this  building.  Its  height  is  not  given  in  the  tracing,  but 
would  appear  to  be  ninety  feet,  or  forty  cubits. 

Ruanwelli  lies  nearly  due  north  of  the  Mahawihara.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important  of  the  dagobas,  having  the  honorific  term 
Sri  or  Sai  prefixed  to  its  name.  It  was  begun  by  Dutthagamini,  the 
same  king  who  constructed  the  last-mentioned,  and  completed  by 
his  brother,  Saddhatisso,  who  commenced  his  reign  b.c.  137.  Its 
erection  is  said  in  the  Mahawanso  to  have  been  foretold  Its  dome 
was  modelled  from  the  form  of  a bubble  of  water  resting  on  a liquid 
surface.  Many  marvellous  circumstances  connected  with  its  erection 
are  found  in  the  Mahawanso.1 

This  dagoba  is  situated  iu  the  centre  of  a square  beautifully  paved 
with  granite:  the  square  is  on  a level  with  the  adjacent  ground,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a sunk  ditch  seventy-two  feet  wide,  and  twelve  deep, 
both  the  paved  square  and  the  ditch  are  however  more  recent  addi- 
tions. On  the  inner  wall  of  the  ditch,  the  fore-quarters  of  elephants 
are  sculptured,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  supporting  this  stupen- 
dous mass.  The  height  of  this  edifice,  as  predicted,  was  to  be  120 
cubits  or  270  feet;  its  actual  height  is  189  feet.  It  appears  that  it 
was  constructed  on  a bad  foundation,  and  its  form  is  much  altered 
and  overgrown  with  vegetation,  but  it  is  still  very  imposing.2 

Abhaya  Giri  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Mahawihara,  and 
was  erected  during  the  reign  of  King  Walagambahu  or  Wattagamini 
Abhaya,  which  comenced  b.c.  104.  It  is  said  in  the  Mahawanso,3 
to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a heathen  temple,  which  was  under 
the  influence  of  a priest  called  Giri ; the  two  names  were  therefore 
united  as  a memento  of  the  triumph  of  the  true  faith  under  Abhaya. 
This  dagoba  stands  on  a paved  square,  which  is  raised  about  five  feet 
above  the  adjacent  ground-level,  and  by  the  tracing  appears  to  have 
been  hemispherical  and  equal  in  diameter  with  that  of  Ruanwelli, 
with  which  supposition  its  traditionary  height  (120  cubits)  accords; 
and  it  is  still  only  deficient  from  this  by  16  feet,  its  actual  height 
being  244.  Although  overgrown  with  shrubs,  it  retains  not  only 
much  of  its  original  shape,  but  a part  of  its  spire. 

Lanka-ramo  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  Mahawihara.  It 
was  erected  by  King  Abba  Sen  or  Tisso,  whose  reign  commenced  a.d. 

1 Chapter  xxvii.  to  xxxiii. 

2 When  at  Anuradhapura,  a work  said  to  contain  the  details  of  the  building  of 
Ruanwelli  Sai,  was  procured  for  me  by  the  Modeliar.  On  my  return  to  England 
it  was  presented  to  the  Society,  iu  whose  possession  I presume  it  remains. 

3 Pages  203 — 5. 
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231.  In  1829  it  was  in  excellent  preservation,  having  been  repaired 
within  the  last  century.  The  dagoba  was  then  coated  with  chunam, 
a most  excellent  kind  of  white  cement,  which  has  a resemblance  to 
marble,  and  the  pillars  on  the  raised  platform  which  sustains  the 
dome,  had  generally  retained  their  places.  The  whole  suggested 
how  magnificent  the  others  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  their  glory. 

Jetawanna-rama  is  situated  nearly  due  north  of  the  Mahawihara, 
distant  about  1^  mile.  It  was  commenced  by  King  Maha  Seno  and 
finished  by  his  brother.  The  date  assigned  is  a.d.  330.  The  tradi- 
tionary account  of  its  height  gives  120  cubits.  Its  actual  height  is 
249  feet,  which  calculating  the  120  cubits  as  equal  to  260  feet,  leaves 
only  a difference  of  1 1 feet  to  complete  the  spire,  which  has  lost  part 
of  its  height.  The  dagoba  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a square  raised 
about  five  feet,  and  beautifully  paved  with  granite.  Some  idea  of  the 
massiveness  of  these  structures  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
computations  made  by  Major  Forbes,  and  inserted  in  his  work  on 
Ceylon.  “ The  cubical  contents,”  he  says,  “of  Jetawanna-rama  were 
calculated  to  be  456  070  cubic  yards.  And  a brick  wall  12  feet  in 
height,  2 feet  in  thickness,  and  upwards  of  97  miles  in  length, 
might  be  constructed  with  the  remaining  materials.” 

Having  thus  made  the  round  of  all  the  dagobas  found  in  Major 
Skinner’s  plan,  I shall  now  mention  a few  other  antiquities  inter- 
spersed among  them.  The  first  is — 

The  Lowa-maha-paya,  or  Square  of  1600  pillars  (40  on  each  face), 
which  are  situated  near  the  entrance  to  the  Mahawihara.  They  were 
erected  by  Dutthagamini  in  b.c.  163,  and  are  of  the  same  character 
as  those  at  the  pagodas  of  Rameswaram,  and  of  Madura  and  Sirangam, 
on  the  adjacent  continent. 

The  tomb  of  Ellala,  a Malabar  usurper  who  held  the  throne  for 
many  years,  but  was  at  last  slain  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  Duttha- 
gamiui,  the  legitimate  sovereign,  in  commemoration  of  which  this 
dagoba  was  erected  b.c.  160.  This  edifice,  however,  I did  not  visit, 
the  natives  having  some  unaccountable  objection  to  show  it,  as  is 
stated  on  the  map  by  Major  Skinner. 

The  Semicircular  Slab. 

Within  the  court  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Mahawihara, 
and  close  to  the  inner  approach,  there  was  a very  remarkable  semi- 
circular sculptured  slab  of  hard  blue  granite  which  I have  noticed  in 
my  former  communication,  hut  to  which  I am  here  induced  to  call 
further  attention. 
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The  sculptured  representations  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  the  centre,  are  several  groups  of  dots  arranged  by  threes,  so 

that  each  three  would  form  the  points  of  an  equilateral  triangle : 
of  these,  I believe,  there  were  five. 

2.  Three  bands  representing  the  flower  of  the  lotus,  ( Nelumbium ) 

in  its  different  stages  of  bud,  half-blown,  and  full-blown. 

3.  The  flower  or  the  seed  of  the  lotus,  on  a stem  most  gracefully 

curved. 

4.  The  Hansa,  or  Sacred  Goose,  bearing  the  seed  of  the  lotus  in  its 

bill. 

5.  A graceful  leaf. 

The  whole  of  these  patterns  are  repeated  ten  times,  and  the  Hansas 
are  divided  into  two  fives,  the  five  of  each  division  fronting 
the  other,  and  facing  the  central  point  of  the  semicircle.1 

6.  A broad  band  representing  an  elephant,  a horse,  a lion,  and  a cow, 

repeated,  and  facing  to  the  centre. 

7.  A long  and  broad  leaf. 

The  intimate  connection  of  these  symbols  with  Buddhistical 
religious  opinions,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  those  opinions,  will  be 
strikingly  evinced  by  comparing  the  figures  just  described  (No.  6') 
with  those  represented  in  Mr.  Hodgson’s  Sketch  of  Nipal,  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Society’s  Transactions.  Mr.  Hodgson’s  plate 
represents  seven  Buddhas,  each  seated  on  a kind  of  pedestal  or  throne. 
Six  of  these  pedestals  are  decorated  with  different  emblematical  sup- 
porters, out  of  which  five  are  identical  with  the  figures  sculptured  on 
the  slab;  the  lotus  ornament  being  also  found  on  the  mouldings  of 
two  of  the  pedestals,  in  its  half-blown  aud  full-blown  state.  Nor  is 
the  analogy  to  be  altogether  passed  over  which  suggests  itself  between 
the  four  figures,  the  elephant,  lion,  horse,  and  cow,  and  those  em- 
blematical of  the  legendary  mouths  of  the  four  great  rivers,  which, 
issuing  from  the  great  lake  Anotattho,  run  through  Jambudwipa,  and 
naturally  call  to  mind  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  Mosaic  record. 

This  lake,  with  its  sacred  attributes,  is  even  alluded  to  in  the 
Mahawanso  and  other  Buddhistical  records  of  Ceylon,  and  a descrip- 
tion of  it  and  of  the  four  holes  or  adits,  characterized  by  the  four 
animals,  is  found  in  the  Rajavali.2 

Passing  from  Anuradhapura,  eastward,  we  come  to  the  hill  temple 


1 In  the  engraving  of  this  slab  in  my  former  paper,  the  figures  are  erroneously 
all  placed  facing  to  the  right. 

2 Upham’s  Translation,  p.  143. 
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of  Meheutele.  The  hill  rises  gradually  from  the  north  for  about 
three-fourths  of  its  total  height,  when  a flat  space  occurs,  nearly 
surrounded  by  rocks,  from  whence  the  sloping  ascent  continues  to 
the  summit,  where  it  terminates  to  the  southward  by  an  abrupt 
and  nearly  perpendicular  descent  to  the  plain  below.  The  flat  area 
just  mentioned  was  planted  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees,  which 
gave  shade  to  several  small  dagobas  erected  between  them.  In  the 
centre  was  one  dagoba  of  larger  dimensions,  in  good  repair,  and  about 
27  feet  in  diameter.1  It  was  surrounded  by  a concentric  wall,  within 
which  were  fifty-two  granite  pillars  of  rude  workmanship : they 
were  12  feet  in  height,  of  octagonal  shape,  and  surmounted  by  capitals 
similar  to  those  I have  already  described  at  the  Thupa-rama  at 
Anuradhapura;  but  the  ornament  sculptured  upon  some  of  the  capitals 
was  the  Hansa.  To  the  westward  the  space  was  filled  by  a large 
dagoba,  placed  on  a higher  elevation,  and  said  to  be  built  over  a hair 
which  grew  out  of  Buddha’s  forehead,  above  the  left  eye.  ( See  Plate, 
Meheutele.)  The  dagoba,  which  is  40  cubits,  or  90  feet  in  height,2  is 
said  to  stand  1026  feet  above  the  mountain  base.  It  is  approached 
from  the  flat  space,  first  by  an  inclined  plane  of  considerable  extent, 
and  then  by  flights  of  steps,  200  in  number.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  area  are  the  dwellings  of  the  priests,  above  which  the  bare  granite 
rock  rises  abruptly,  and  passing  round  to  the  south,  forms  a barrier  to 
the  precipitous  declination  of  the  hill  on  that  side. 

The  object  and  the  view  from  it  were  alike  imposing,  and  did  not 
require  the  associations  of  country  or  religious  feeling  to  produce  a 
strong  impression  on  the  mind,  whilst  looking  down  upon  those  stu- 
pendous monuments  in  the  plain,  which,  iu  the  morning,  had  towered 
like  giants  above  our  heads. 

On  the  flat  space  at  the  foot  of  the  larger  dagoba,  Mahindo,  the 
sou  of  Asoka,  emperor  of  India,  is  said  to  have  alighted  from  his 
miraculous  passage  through  the  air,  when  bound  on  his  mission  to 
convert  the  people  of  Lanka  to  the  religion  of  Buddha.  On  that  spot 
he  principally  resided,  and  there  he  died,  or,  as  the  Buddhists  express 
it,  attained  Paribbajakam,  or  the  relinquishment  of  worldly  cares.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  was  buried  here ; his  body  was 
embalmed,3  and  deposited  with  great  solemnity  at  Ambamalako,  at 
Anuradhapura. 

It  was  he  who  caused  the  golden  hair  that  grew  out  of  the  fore- 
head of  Buddha  to  be  brought  from  India,  and  having  first  enshrined 

1 See  Plate  20,  Transactions,  Vol.  iii. 

2 Rajavali,  Upham’s  Translation,  p.  209. 

3 Tumour’s  Malidwanso,  125. 
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it  in  a golden  dagoba,  the  large  one  just  described  was  built  over  that 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  himself  and  King  Dewananpiyatisso. 

This  completes  the  monuments  of  interest  which  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sacred  tree;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add 
a short  notice  of  some  other  localities  in  Ceylon  which  are  associated 
by  historical  and  religious  ties  with  Buddhism. 

The  first  of  these  is  Sumana  Kuta,  or  the  mountaiu  called  Adam’s 
Peak.1  On  its  summit  is  an  elliptic  area,  about  70  feet  in  length 
and  30  in  width,  out  of  which  rises  a rock,  about  9 feet  high,  bearing 
upon  its  upper  surface  an  indented  mark  or  impression,  and  which, 
by  the  aid  of  mortar,  is  made  to  show  a rude  resemblance  to  a 
colossal  human  foot.  Over  the  impression  is  a frame- work,  which,  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  wind,  is  attached  by  chains  to  the  rock.  The 
whole  area  is  surrounded  by  a wall  about  5 feet  high,  and  within  it 
are  found  a temple  of  wood  and  a mud  pansola,  or  dwelling  for  the 
priest,  six  feet  square.  Two  bells,  one  large  and  one  small,  complete 
the  catalogue  of  valuables  in  this  sanctuary,  which  is  situated  in 
80°  50'  E.  long.,  and  35'  N.  lat.,  and  stands  at  an  altitude  of  7420 
feet  above  the  sea. 

It  is  celebrated  as  having  been  visited  by  the  four  supreme 
Buddhas,  and  is  still  a place  of  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  India. 

The  Mahiyangano,  or  Emerald  Dagoba,  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Bintenne,  long.  81°  10'  E.,  lat.  71  20'  N.,  is  built  over  the  spot  where 
Gautama  arrived  nine  months  after  he  had  become  Buddha.  On  this 
spot  the  Yakkha  converts  are  said  to  have  erected  an  emerald  dagoba 
over  the  pure  blue  locks  of  Gautama’s  head,  which  he  had  cut  off  for 
them.  After  his  death,  the  Giwatthi,  or  bone  of  the  thorax,  was 
added,  and  a dagoba  of  12  cubits  was  constructed,  which  was  enclosed 
in  another  of  30  cubits;  and  lastly  one  of  80  cubits  was  built  over  the 
whole  by  the  king  Dutthagamini,  161  years  before  Christ. 

Kallany,  Kalyani,  or  Kallania  Dagoba,  which  marks  the  place  at 
which  Gautama  landed  on  his  second  visit  to  the  island,  is  situated  on 
the  Kalany  river,  six  miles  from  Colombo.  It  is  about  60  feet  in 
height,  and  is  kept  in  good  preservation. 

And  lastly  I should  mention  one  peculiar  relic,  called  the  Datha 
or  Dhatu;  it  is  the  right  canine  tooth  of  Buddha,  brought  to  Ceylon 
from  Dantapura,  a.d.  310,  and  ultimately  transferred  to  Kandy,  where 
it  rests,  under  British  guardianship,  in  the  Dulada  temple,  as  upon  the 
possession  of  this  relic  the  sovereignty  over  Kandy  is  considered  by 
the  natives  to  depend. 


Of  this  there  is  a drawing  by  Capt.  Weller,  ltoyal  Artillery. 
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Some  further  notice  of  the  contents  of  these  dagobas  appears  to  be 
necessary. 

The  less  important  but  numerous  dagobas  are  stated  to  have  been 
built  over  relics  of  Buddha.  One  of  these  'was  opened  at  Cotta, 
within  five  miles  of  Colombo,  which  is  thus  described  :l — 

In  the  middle  of  the  ruined  dagoba  a small  square  compartment 
was  discovered.  It  was  lined  with  brick,  paved  with  coral,  and 
divided  by  a band,  in  form  of  a cross,  into  four  spaces.  In  the  centre 
of  this  cross  was  a small  cylindrical  vase  of  grey  granite,  which  was 
covered  completely  by  a rounded  cap,  also  of  granite.  In  the  vase 
were  small  fragments  of  bone,  pieces  of  thin  gold  (in  which  the  relic 
was  probably  enveloped),  some  small  gold  rings,  two  or  three  pearls 
(which  retained  their  lustre),  beads  of  rock-crystal  and  cornelian, 
small  fragments  of  ruby,  blue  sapphire,  and  zircon,  and  some  pieces 
of  glass,  in  the  shape  of  icicles,  which  were  crystalline  and  opaque. 
On  the  right  extremity  of  the  cross  was  a four-sided  prism  of  plaster. 
On  the  extremity  below  the  centre  was  a common  lamp.  Within 
each  of  the  four  spaces  were  heads  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  in  plaster 
also ; and  on  the  left  upper  corner  was  something  resembling  the 
King  of  chessmen,  but  not  further  described. 

Several  minnte  dagobas  in  plaster  were  also  found ; they  were 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  height  and  in  diameter.  A flat  piece  of 
plaster  covered  the  bottom,  and  concealed  or  contained  an  inscription, 
which  was  most  probably  the  name  of  the  king  by  whom  the  dagoba 
was  built. 

The  early,  large,  and  more  important  dagobas  are  stated  to  have 
been  built  over  more  considerable  relics,  as  previously  mentioned ; but 
Ruanwelli  Sai  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a pre-eminence.  When  King 
Bliatiyo  was  admitted,  he  saw  therein  figures  which  represented  the 
550  remarkable  events  in  the  reign  of  Dutthagamini,  by  whom  the 
dagoba  was  commenced ; also  images  or  figures  of  all  the  gods  by 
whom  Buddha  was  entreated  to  be  born  into  the  world  ; and  also 
emblems  of  the  five  things  which  he  then  took  into  consideration,  viz. 
“ a fit  time — a people  fit  to  receive  him  into  the  world — fit  parents  to 
be  descended  from — and  a fit  country  to  be  born  in.”2  Likewise  he 
saw  figures  of  Buddha  in  all  the  stages  of  embryo,  till  he  proceeded 
from  the  womb  of  the  Queen  Maha  Maya ; likewise  when  he  became 
a king,  when  he  became  a priest,  when  he  preached  his  first  sermon, 
whilst  performing  the  functions  of  Buddha  during  forty-five  years, 

1 Davy’s  Ceylon,  p.  225,  note  (condensed). 

2 There  are  only  four  things  stated. 
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when  departing  from  the  world,  and  finally  of  the  great  Brahman  and 
sage  (sramana)  who  was  sent  to  make  a just  division  of  the  hones  of 
Buddha  among  the  gods  and  kings  of  the  earth.  All  these  figures  were 
of  pure  gold,  and  5 cubits  in  height.  In  addition,  King  Bhatiyo  saw 
a representation  of  the  Bo  tree,  in  silver,  18  cubits  in  height,  under 
which  was  a throne,  worth  a million  pieces  of  gold,  on  which  sat  the 
figure  of  Buddha,  of  pure  gold,  and  12  cubits  in  height.  Moreover 
he  saw  another  figure  of  Buddha,  made  of  gold,  and  12  cubits  in 
length,  and  lying  upon  a bed  of  silver,  representing  the  state  in  which 
he  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  having  fallen  into  oblivion 
(nii-wana).  It  was  lighted  by  four  lamps,  prepared  to  burn  5000 
years,  even  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Buddha. 

“Having  seen  all  these  things,  King  Bhatiyo  was  very  glad.”1 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  a considerable  space  in 
the  interior  of  Ruanwelli-Sai,  and  that  the  figures,  images,  or  repre- 
sentations, were  seen  by  King  Bhatiyo,  who  ascended  the  throne  a.b. 
524,  or  b.c.  19  years.2  It  also  may  be  inferred  that  a passage  of 
communication  was  known  to  the  priests,  and  existed  at  that  period. 
During  the  intervening  period  of  upwards  of  eighteen  centuries  this 
dagoba,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  ones,  has  undergone  great  vicis- 
situdes, having  been  plundered  and  defaced  by  the  Malabar  invaders 
at  one  moment,  and  repaired  at  others  by  the  followers  of  Buddha. 
There  is,  therefore,  little  chance  of  any  of  these  curiosities  remaining 
at  the  present  period ; and  as  this  still  highly-revered  spot  thus 
affords  little  or  no  temptation  to  the  antiquarian,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
feelings  of  the  natives  may  not  be  wounded  by  disturbing  this  vene- 
rable structure. 


Inscription  at  Mehentele. 

In  my  former  paper  (Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  487),  I mentioned 
that  during  my  visit  to  the  hill  of  Mehentele,  copies  were  made  of  an 
antique  inscription  found  on  the  rock,  in  characters  which  could  not 
then  be  decyphered.  The  more  recent  discoveries,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Prinsep,  of  similar  inscriptions  on  the  continent  of  India  have  also 
thrown  light  upon  this,  and  show  it  to  be  written  in  the  character 
called  “Lath”  by  Orientalists,  but  by  the  Head-man  who  accompanied 
me  “ Nagara.” 

Time  and  the  elements  had  done  their  work  upon  it,  and  left  the 

1 Raja  Ratnacari— Upham,  pp.  45-6-7-8  (condensed). 

2 Tumour’s  Mahawanso,  Appendix,  lx,  Chronological  Table  of  Sovereigns  of 
Ceylon. 
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inscription  incomplete  and  fragmentary;  but  the  original  transcription 
of  such  characters  as  we  could  make  out  accompanies  this  paper. 

The  inscription  comprehends  two  distinct  parts,  marked  by  their 
position  on  the  rock  and  the  difference  of  size  of  the  letters;  the 
smaller  characters  lying  below  the  others,  from  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  were  cut  more  recently. 

Of  the  nature  and  import  of  these  writings  their  remains  do  not 
allow  us  to  judge;  but  reasons  drawn  from  other  circumstances  render 
it  probable  that  they  are  only  memorials  of  royal  gifts  to  the  neigh- 
bouring temple.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest, 
since  they  contain,  in  well-defined  characters,  the  names  of  three  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Ceylon,  corresponding  to  others  given  in  the 
genealogical  list  prefixed  to  Mr.  Tumour’s  translation  of  the  Maha- 
wanso,  and  to  that  extent  corroborating  its  authenticity. 

Of  these  names  the  portion  of  the  inscription  in  the  large  character 
contains  two — Dutthagamini  Abhaya  and  Devanapiya-piyadasa,  whilst 
on  the  other  is  registered,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  position,  the 
name  of  another,  Amanda,  who  stands  lower  in  the  genealogical 
series. 

The  name  Dutthagamini  Abhaya  commences  the  first  inscription, 
and  re-appears  again  in  the  same  line.  He  reigned,  according  to  Mr. 
Tumour,  from  the  year  161  to  137  before  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
restored  the  Buddhist  religion,  which  he  found  on  his  accession  in  a 
very  depressed  state ; and  his  reign  forms  a very  distinguished  portion 
of  the  early  history  of  Ceylon.  He  was  the  great  grandson  of  Deva- 
napiya-piyadasi,  whose  name  appears  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  same 
inscription,  and  by  whom,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  307),  that 
religion  was  introduced  into  the  island.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  he  was  the  patron  of  Mahindo,  the  first  missionary  teacher  of  that 
faith,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  great  temple  on  the  Mebentele 
hill  was  his  work  conjointly  with  Mahindo;  and  if  this  inscription 
should  be  considered  as  recording  some  deed  of  gift  to  that  temple  by 
the  later  sovereign  Dutthagamini,  it  would  very  naturally  contain 
some  allusions  to  the  earlier  endowments  of  his  jhous  ancestor. 

Amanda,  the  king  to  whom  the  second  or  small  inscription  refers, 
and  whose  name  commences  the  inscription,  was  a lineal  descendant 
of  the  two  former.  He  ascended  the  throne  a.d.  21,  and  was  put  to 
df  ith  after  a reign  of  nine  years,  not  marked  by  any  historical  events. 

aii  the  letters  of  the  name  of  Devanapiya dasa  raja,  as  trans- 

scribed  from  the  rock,  there  occurs  a blank,  which  we  may  fairly  con- 
jecture to  have  beeu  occupied  by  the  word  “ piya,”  completing  the 
name  “ Devanapiya-piyadasa  raja.” 


Ccpy , net  a facsimile  J cf  the  Inccnpticn  at  J/e/unldt  made  in  J#2-9 
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I shall  venture  one  concluding  remark.  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
the  learned  Director  of  this  Society,  in  his  paper  on  the  Rock  Inscrip- 
tions, published  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Journal,  has  shown  that  the 
King  Asoka  could  not  have  been  the  contemporary  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  whilst  the  Piyadasa  of  the  inscriptions  was  so,  or  even 
posterior  to  him;  he  also  shows  that  “the  term  Piyadasa  was  applied 
to  more  than  one  person,  and  not  the  proper  designation  of  one  indivi- 
dual in  particular.” 

Now  the  Piyadassi  of  the  Cingalese  records  is  invariably  found 
associated  with  Asoka  as  his  contemporary  and  friend;  and  although 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon  is  attributed  to  his  influ- 
ence, no  mention  is  made  of  his  having  promulgated  any  moral  or 

religious  code  of  his  own,  or  of  his  having  exercised  any  power  or 

influence  on  the  continent  of  India.  In  all  these  points  he  is  dis- 

tinguished from  the  Piyadasa  of  the  inscriptions. 

Moreover,  the  same  chronological  grounds  which,  in  Mr.  Wilson’s 
argument,  preclude  the  idea  of  the  sovereign  Asoka  and  the  Piyadasa 
of  the  inscriptions  being  considered  as  the  same  personage,  weigh 
with  equal  force  against  their  being  contemporaries. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
Piyadasa  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  King  of  Ceylon  are  distinct  indi- 
viduals, belonging  to  different  eras. 

In  the  preceding  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Anuradhapura,  from  its  origin  as  a village,  in  the  time  of  Wijayo, 
in  the  year  543  B.c.,  the  year  of  Buddha’s  death,  to  the  present 
day,  the  dagobas  and  religious  buildings  have  been  described  with 
special  reference  to  the  periods  of  their  structure,  in  order  to  indicate 
their  importance  as  historical  monuments ; and  the  inscription  on  the 
rock  of  Mehentele  has  been  brought  into  prominent  notice,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  containing  the  name  of  Dewanan-piyatissa,  of  Ceylon, 
whose  reign  commenced  in  the  year  b.c.  307,  the  eighteenth  after  the 
accession  of  Dharmasoka,  the  great  Buddhist  sovereign  of  India,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Mahawanso,  treated  of  at  length  in  the  great  work 
of  Eugene  Bournouf,  and  who  is  proved  by  Professor  Wilson  to  have 
been  a grandson  of  Chandragupta ; and  as  this  sovereign  is  stated  in 
the  Mahawanso  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  India  b.c.  381,  an 
important  date  is  thus  fixed. 

The  historical  names  which,  in  this  fragment  of  a Ceylonese  in- 
scription, have  been  accidentally  brought  to  light,  will  naturally  dis- 
pose the  inquirer  into  Indian  antiquities  to  wish  for  more  of  these 
records.  Some  few,  both  in  the  Lath  characters  and  in  others  of  a 
different  structure,  have  been  copied  from  time  to  time ; and  the  im- 
VOL.  XIII.  N 
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provements  now  going  on  in  the  northern  portion  of  that  island,  by 
the  clearing  of  the  woods  and  dense  jungle  with  which  it  is  generally 
covered,  and  by  the  opening  of  new  tracks  of  communication,  are  con- 
stantly bringing  others  to  notice.  They  are,  however,  I believe,  for 
the  most  part  as  yet  utterly  unregarded.  To  call  attention  to  these 
would,  I think,  be  very  desirable,  and,  I would  humbly  infer,  not 
unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  Society.  There  are,  I have  no 
doubt,  many  intelligent  persons  in  that  country,  who,  upon  the  sug- 
gestion that  these  “ monuments  of  past  days”  might  be  of  historical 
interest,  would  gladly  lend  their  aid.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  a know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  copies  of  them  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  and  the  learned  in  Oriental  antiquities. 

The  coincidence  of  some  of  the  Lath  characters  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  Prinsep,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society,  with  those  of  the  few  inscriptions  already  copied  from 
rocks  in  Ceylon,  has  induced  the  Author  of  this  paper  to  lithograph 
and  send  out  copies  of  Mr.  Prinsep’s  alphabetical  table  for  distribution 
in  Ceylon,  and  he  would  gladly  see  his  own  humble  efforts  succeeded 
by  others  more  influential. 
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Art.  X. — An  Account  of  the  Paper  Currency  and  Banking 
System  of  Fuhchowfoo.  By  H.  Parkes,  Esq. 

[Bead  8th  January,  1848.] 

Among  the  various  wonderful  inventions,  marking  the  astonishing 
advances  which  the  Chinese  had  so  early  made  towards  civilization, 
is  that  of  Paper-Money , which  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year  119 
before  our  era.  The  cause  that  led  to  its  introduction  was  the  low 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  Government,  who,  after  various  other 
experiments,  issued  at  last  regular  paper  assignats,  which,  from  the 
ponderous  nature  of  the  rude  coin  then  in  use,  and  the  security  that 
the  warranty  of  government  afforded,  soon  obtained  extensive  circu- 
lation. The  government  who  had  thus  introduced  this  new  currency, 
made  it  an  object  of  much  legislation;  and  various  were  the  schemes 
that  were  started  and  remoulded,  in  the  hope  of  permanently  esta- 
blishing its  use.  But  the  numerous  intestine  wars,  and  the  repeated 
subversion  of  dynasties  that  followed,  tended  seriously  to  detract  from 
the  credit  of  the  government ; and  thus,  owing  to  its  bad  faith,  and 
the  excessive  issues,  a complete  failure  of  the  system  was  the  result, 
after  a lapse  of  five  centuries  having  been  spent  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  establish  it.  Government  paper-money  seems  to  have 
disappeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  Ming  dynasty ; and  the 
Manchus,  on  their  accession,  never  attempted  to  revive  its  use.  To 
Klaproth  we  are  indebted  for  very  elaborate  researches  on  this  in- 
teresting and  oft-discussed  subject. 

But  the  Chinese  being  so  essentially  a commercial  people,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  see  the  utility  of  a paper  currency,  and 
the  facilities  that  it  affords  to  mercantile  transactions.  When,  there- 
fore, they  had  quietly  settled  down  under  their  new  Tartar  rulers, 
we  find  them  taking  up  the  matter  among  themselves,  and  by  their 
quiet  unostentatious  way  of  proceeding, — their  plans  being  projected 
as  their  wants  occasioned, — there  is  little  doubt,  though  the  progress 
made  be  but  slow,  that  what  proved  a failure  with  the  legislature,  will 
ultimately  succeed  in  their  hands. 

But  their  banking  is  still  only  in  a primitive  state;  and  the 
various  large  centres  of  trade  seem  each  to  have  originated  its  own 
system,  for  we  find  that  this  differs  at  almost  every  locality.  A lack 
of  uniformity  must  necessarily  be  met  with  in  any  extensive  country, 
possessing  but  poor  means  of  internal  communication ; and  when 
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disposed  to  judge  this  defect  harshly,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Chinese,  in  their  semi-civilized  state,  know  not  yet  to  what  beneficial 
purposes  steam  may  be  applied  ; nor  even  appreciate  the  worth  of  a 
good  road,  which  they  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  construct. 

At  Fuhchow,  the  paper  currency,  from  its  greatly  extended  circu- 
lation, immediately  attracts  attention ; and  the  banking  system  pur- 
sued there  with  regard  to  it,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  trade  of  that  place.  The  following  particulars  relating  to  it  were 
learned  by  a course  of  careful  inquiries  made  during  a residence 
there ; and  though  but  crudely  described  in  this  paper,  they  may 
still  prove  of  interest,  as  furnishing  some  information  relative  to 
banking  in  China,  of  which  little  is  known,  and  of  which  that  of 
Fuhchow  presents  a good  specimen. 

The  issue  of  paper-money  at  Fuhchow  appears  to  have  originated, 
as  in  most  other  instances,  amongst  private  individuals;  notes  repre- 
senting sums  of  money  payable  on  demand  being  at  first  merely 
given,  taken,  or  interchanged  between  parties  well  known  to  each 
other,  as  a friendly  accommodation.  The  great  convenience  of  a 
paper  medium  soon  led  to  an  increased  circulation  of  such  notes ; 
and  establishments  were  eventually  opened  for  the  express  purpose 
of  conducting  the  issue  of  them.  But,  recommended  only  by  their 
private  credit,  their  transactions  were  naturally  at  first  very  limited  ; 
and  the  notes  issued  were  accordingly  but  for  trifling  amounts. 
Little  had  been  done  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  public  confidence  in  them  becoming  stronger,  the  issue 
rapidly  increased;  and  by  1815,  notes  for  all  amounts  were  in  general 
use.  The  circulation  continued  to  progress;  and,  at  the  present  time, 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  bullion.  Paper-money  has 
now  become  the  great  circulating  medium  of  Fuhchow.  It  is  adopted 
by  everybody,  high  or  low,  to  the  almost  entire  rejection  of  their 
bulky  coins,  which  they  seldom  continue  to  carry  on  their  persons. 

Since,  however,  anybody  could,  at  liberty,  assume  the  power  of 
issuing  paper-money,  it  became  somewhat  depreciated  from  excess. 
Banking  establishments  could  be  opened,  and  their  notes  circulated, 
without  previously  procuring  any  license  from  the  government,  or 
without  having  to  give  any  security  as  to  their  power  to  meet  their 
liabilities.  Thus,  numerous  speculators  crowded  forward,  and  heed- 
lessly involved  themselves  in  these  monetary  transactions.  An  over- 
issue of  notes  was  the  natural  consequence,  and  paper-money  soon 
sunk  considerably  below  par.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  depres- 
sion that  followed,  the  system  gradually  and  effectually  worked  its 
way ; recovered  itself  from  this  temporary  stagnation ; and,  though 
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still  remaining  entirely  in  private  hands,  seems  now  to  have  become 
settled  on  a firm,  enduring  basis,  which  speaks  volumes  for  the 
dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  public  credit.  There  are 
very  few  notes  that  are  now  below  par;  and  such  of  them  as  are  to 
be  found  are  only  of  small  amounts. 

This  extensive  competition  may,  however,  be  found  to  possess  its 
advantages;  for  though  instances  of  individual  failures  have  occurred, 
a general  crash,  seriously  affecting  the  public  interests,  is  a thing 
unheard  of.  Liabilities  are  not  vested,  as  with  us,  in  one  or  a few 
establishments;  but  the  responsibility  is  divided  among  many.  For 
the  same  reason,  however,  their  sj>here  of  usefulness  is  much  con- 
tracted. They  are  not,  to  any  great  extent,  banks  of  deposit ; and, 
comparatively  but  in  a few  cases,  have  sums  of  money  belonging  to 
the  people  in  their  keeping.  Their  liabilities  are  chiefly  confined  to 
converting  their  notes,  which  they  issue  in  number  according  to  the 
amount  of  capital  they  may  severally  be  worth. 

The  extent  of  the  dealings  with  any  of  these  establishments  is 
regulated  by  their  respective  private  credit,  which  in  many  instances 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  city  or  the  department,  and  seldom  or 
never  beyond  the  confines  of  the  province.  Thus  they  can  afford 
little  or  no  assistance  in  facilitating  the  making  of  payments  between 
places  situated  at  any  great  distance  apart;  and  as  they  neither  take 
the  money  of  merchants  or  tradesmen  on  deposit,  nor  open  accounts 
with  them  for  the  disbursement  of  payments,  are  thus  therefore  want- 
ing in  two  of  the  most  important  branches  of  banking,  which,  if  well 
carried  out,  render  it  so  invaluable  a convenience  to  the  public  at 
large.  They  only  take  deposits  on  interest  from  a few  merchants  or 
private  friends,  and  express  a decided  aversion  towards  extending 
these  liabilities.  Such  deposits  have  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  whole  of 
the  original  amount,  and  interest  is  given  for  them  at  the  rate  of  9^ 
per  cent.  In  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  Fuhkeen,  as  Cliekeang,  &c. 
they  bank  on  an  improved  and  much  more  liberal  scale.  There  the 
people  open  regular  accounts  with  their  bankers,  who  generally  will 
make  advances  of  money,  or  allow  their  customers  to  overdraw  their 
accounts,  without  charging  them  with  interest,  though  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  pay  none  on  deposits. 

The  banking  establishments  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Fuhchow, 
may  be  enumerated  by  hundreds.  Most  of  them  are  naturally  very 
insignificant,  and  the  circulation  of  their  notes  exceedingly  limited. 
Many  of  the  outside  notes  will  not  pass  current  inside;  and  are  only 
convertible  at  the  place  of  issue.  Such  branches  as  these  must  be 
entirely  superfluous ; and  might  seriously  inconvenience  or  trammel, 
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the  transactions  of  the  higher  ones;  but,  in  order  to  guard  against 
encroachment  from  this  direction,  and  as  a self-protective  measure, 
several  of  the  leading  banks  of  known  stability  co-operate  with  each 
other  to  keep  up  the  value  of  their  notes;  and  thus,  by  holding  a 
strong  check  on  the  issues  of  these  minor  parties,  effectually  continue 
to  regulate  the  whole  system.  There  are  thirty  of  these  establish- 
ments inside  and  outside  the  city,  all  reported  to  be  possessed  of 
capital  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  to  upwards  of  a 
million  dollars. 

These  latter  establishments  command  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
their  notes  pass  current  everywhere,  and  with  everybody.  They  con- 
tribute mutual  support  by  constantly  exchanging,  and  continually  cash- 
ing each  others’  notes,  which  they  severally  seem  to  value  as  highly 
as  their  own  particular  issues.  This  reciprocal  and  implicit  trust 
must  add  greatly  to  their  solidity,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  failure.  The  chief  banker  gained  his  high  reputation  by  a voluntary 
subscription,  about  thirty  years  ago,  of  no  less  than  100,000  dollars  to 
the  Government  toward  the  repairs  of  the  city  walls  and  other  public 
works,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  honorary  official  insignia,  and 
the  extensive  patronage  or  business  of  all  the  authorities.  These  large 
banks  are  complete  rulers  of  the  money  market ; they  regulate  the 
rates  of  exchange,  which  are  incessantly  fluctuating,  and  are  known  to 
alter  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  arrival  or  with- 
drawal from  the  place  of  specie  to  the  amount  of  a few  thousands,  has 
an  immediate  effect  in  either  raising  or  lowering  the  exchange.  The 
bankers  are  kept  most  accurately  informed  on  the  subject  by  some 
twenty  men  in  their  general  employ,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  be  in 
constant  attendance  in  the  market,  and  to  acquaint  the  banks  of  every- 
thing that  is  going  on,  when  they,  guided  by  the  transactions  of  the 
day,  determine  and  fix  upon,  between  themselves,  the  various  prices  of 
notes,  sycee,  and  dollars.  Their  unanimity  on  these  points  is  very 
remarkable  ; and  they  are  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  salutary 
conviction  that  their  chief  strength  consists  in  the  degree  of  mutual 
harmony  and  alliance  that  they  preserve  towards,  and  place  in,  one 
another.  These  reporters  are  also  very  useful  to  new  arrivals,  in 
affording  them  guidance  on  matters  of  exchange,  or  in  introducing 
them  to  the  best  bankers;  and  the  allowances  that  the  stranger  makes 
them  for  their  assistance,  and  the  banker  for  procuring  him  custom, 
constitute  the  gains  of  their  calling.  They  have  also  to  report  the 
prices  of  silver  every  morning  at  the  Magistracy,  which  from  its  daily 
increasing  value  has  become  an  object  of  especial  attention. 

The  large  banking  establishments  conduct  all  matters  of  exchange 
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necessary  in  mercantile  transactions,  cash  promissory  notes,  and 
conduct  the  refining  of  the  sycee  for  those  officers  who  have  to  pay  in 
the  annual  taxes  to  the  revenue.  As  these  payments  must  be  made  in 
silver  of  certain  purity,  the  banks  are  of  great  convenience  to  these 
officers,  who  send  to  them  the  bullion  of  any  kind  that  they  have  been 
able  to  collect,  and  make  them  a large  allowance  for  the  waste  and 
cost  of  melting,  refining,  and  casting  it  into  ingots  of  the  prescribed 
size,  and  regulation  “touch.”  The  banker,  on  receiving  these  monies, 
gives  a certificate  acknowledging  the  deposit  in  his  hands  of  a certain 
amount  of  taxes  or  duties,  and  this  receipt  the  officer  delivers  to  the 
provincial  treasurer,  who  accepts  it  in  lieu  of  the  sum  due,  and  thence- 
forward holds  the  banker  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on 
demand,  and  also  for  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  sycee.  Similar 
services  are  performed  by  the  bankers  to  merchants  who  have  to  pay 
in  amounts  of  duties  to  the  Custom-house. 

Further,  by  an  extended  circulation  of  their  notes,  either  for 
dollars  or  copper  cash,  they  amass  large  principal,  which  they  lend  out 
at  high  interest ; or,  with  this  large  capital  at  their  disposal,  avail 
themselves  of  the  fluctuating  exchange  to  work  it  to  their  advantage. 
They  also  keep  up  an  intimate  connection  with  the  pawnbrokers,  who 
make  and  receive  all  their  payments  in  notes  for  copper  cash,  and  will 
not  take  sycee,  dollars,  or  dollar  notes, — the  former,  lest  they  should 
prove  counterfeit,  and  the  latter  on  account  of  their  fluctuating  value. 
They  are  very  particular  in  passing  the  bank-notes,  and  will  only 
accept  those  of  the  large  banks.  A notice  is  hung  up  in  each  shop 
specifying  what  notes  pass  current  with  them  ; and  when  the  people 
go  to  redeem  the  articles  they  have  pledged,  as  they  can  only  present 
those  notes  in  payment,  they  have  often  to  repair  previously  to  the 
bank  where  they  are  issued,  to  purchase  them,  and,  being  at  a 
premium,  the  banker  thus  gains  his  discount  upon  them.  Of  such 
importance  is  this  considered,  that,  without  the  support  of  the  pawn- 
brokers’ connexion,  the  business  of  a banker  will  always  be  limited. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  banks  keep  pawnbrokers’  shops  also  ; and  the 
chief  banker  at  Fiihckow  is  known  to  have  opened  no  less  than  five  of 
these  establishments.  This  is  on  account  of  the  high  interest  paid  on 
pawnbrokers’  loans. 

It  is  thus,  by  combining  these  various  ramifications,  that  banking 
on  a large  scale  becomes  an  advantageous  business,  and  the  profits  to 
be  reaped  therefrom  considerable.  Though  all  establishments  of  this 
nature  must  always  conduce  in  some  degree  to  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  those  of  Fiihchow  seem  to  tend  more  especially  to  benefit  private 
interests.  Banking,  with  all  its  attendant  duties,  is  here  considered  to 
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be  one  of  the  trades ; and  there  are  certainly  more  persons  following 
this  line  of  employment  than  any  other. 

The  transactions  of  the  smaller  establishments  constitute  (if  the 
expression  may  be  permitted)  the  retail  part  of  the  business.  The 
parties  conducting  them  commence  with  only  a small  capital  of  a few 
thousand,  or  even  a few  hundred  dollars,  and  their  dealings  are  pro- 
portionately trifling.  Their  paper-issues  are  at  first  very  limited,  and 
for  very  small  amounts,  as  they  are  accepted  with  considerable 
diffidence,  and  are  almost  immediately  returned  for  payment.  For 
some  period  they  are  obliged  to  keep  bullion  on  hand  to  the  amount 
of  their  liabilities ; and  it  is  only  by  being  constantly  prepared  to 
meet  these  that  they  gradually  gain  a name  for  stability  and  credit. 
A run  is  made  upon  these  small  banks  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
specie  is  mostly  required  ; and,  at  this  crisis,  one  or  two  failures 
among  them  generally  occur.  In  order  to  preserve  their  credit  they 
circulate  the  notes  of  the  larger  banks  to  a greater  extent  than  their 
own,  which  are  continually  being  returned  to  them.  It  is  a regular 
thing  for  every  banking  establishment  to  collect  and  return  to  their 
various  issuers  all  the  notes  of  small  banks  that  they  may  have  received 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  who  retire  them  either  for  money, 
or,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  pay  them  up  in  the  notes  of  the  large  banks. 
The  small  banks  generally  secure  the  business  of  their  immediate 
neighbourhood  by  convenience  of  position,  which  also  emboldens  them 
to  demand  a higher  rate  of  discount  than  the  large  banks,  which  may 
be  at  some  distance  off ; or  should  these  latter  be  in  their  near  vicinity, 
the  small  banks  will  be  ready  to  discount  at  a little  lower  rate  than 
they  demand,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  secure  a slight  profit  by 
inserting  among  the  strings  of  copper  cash,  in  which  they  make  their 
payments,  coin  of  depreciated  value,  which  they  buy  up  cheap  for  that 
purpose.  Such  petty  chicanery  is  not  viewed,  as  with  us,  in  the  light 
of  an  offence,  since,  from  the  exceeding  low  value  of  the  Chinese  cash, 
(twenty-seven  being  only  equivalent  to  a penny,)  those  must  be  bad 
indeed  which  will  not  pass  current  with  the  rest,  and,  accordingly, 
the  inferior  sorts,  when  used  in  moderation,  are  accepted  along  with  the 
better  in  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  The  profits  of  these 
establishments  must,  therefore,  be  but  slender,  (proportioned,  however, 
to  the  extent  of  their  dealings,)  and  some  of  the  smallest  firms  may 
not  make  more  than  half  a dollar  in  the  course  of  a day. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  failures  are  to  be  heard  of.  These,  when 
they  do  occur,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  small  banks,  which 
become  insolvent  for  small  amounts,  and  these  being  again  divided  into 
petty  sums  amongst  many  individuals,  the  loss  sustained  is  but  little 
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felt.  In  such  cases,  they  arrange  matters  amongst  themselves,  in  a 
very  quiet  manner;  and  seldom  refer  them  to  the  authorities  for 
management.  The  defaulters  have  to  dispose  of  all  their  property 
and  lands,  and  pay  their  debts  with  the  proceeds  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Their  creditors  take  care  to  see  that  this  be  done;  and  thus 
it  is  that  they  are  generally  enabled  to  give  a dividend  of  from  50  to 
60  cents  in  the  dollar,  or  10  to  12  shillings  in  the  pound.  Such 
failures,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  consequence  of  premeditated  fraud. 
One  or  two  isolated  instances  of  the  latter  have  occurred;  and  once 
to  the  amount  of  70,000  dollars,  almost,  if  not  the  largest  of  the  kind 
known.  Four  bankruptcies  have  been  recorded  at  the  Magistracy, 
during  the  last  five  years;  one  was  the  case  just  mentioned,  and  the 
three  others  were  all  for  amounts  under  6,000  dollars.  Little  is  to 
be  obtained  by  referring  such  matters  to  the  authorities ; as,  if  they 
apprehend  the  delinquents,  they  can  only  imprison  them,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  prosecution  are  not  slight.  No  apprehensions  are 
entertained  as  to  the  stability  of  the  large  banks.  They  have  some- 
times been  subjected  to  panics,  by  malicious  or  unfounded  reports, 
affecting  their  credit,  having  been  raised  against  them,  when  sudden 
rushes  have  been  made  by  the  people  to  cash  all  their  notes  in 
circulation,  crowds  have  collected  round  the  suspected  banks,  and 
scenes  of  perhaps  unmerited  plunder  of  house  and  chattels  have 
occurred,  being  committed  by  ruthless  vagabonds  who  joined  the 
mob  in  the  work  of  depredation,  though  without  having  any  claims 
upon  the  firm.  It  is  now,  therefore,  customary  for  the  magistrates 
to  repair  in  person  to  any  bank  on  which  a rush  is  being  made,  and 
to  afford  it  some  help  and  protection,  by  endeavouring  to  restrain  the 
hasty  demands  of  the  creditors,  and  even  by  pledging  themselves 
as  security  for  its  credit.  So  sudden,  however,  are  these  rushes  made, 
that  in  order  to  prevent  a scene  of  violence  occurring,  it  is,  above  all, 
necessary  that  they  be  promptly  on  the  spot. 

Forgery  is  also  seldom  practised,  and  never  to  any  great  extent, 
as  notes  for  small  amounts,  which  are  readily  convertible,  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  counterfeited.  The  penalties  for  this  crime  are  not 
nearly  so  severe  as  with  us,  and  transportation  for  3,000  le , (or  little 
less  than  1,000  miles,)  is  the  heaviest  sentence  yet  passed  upon  it. 
More  frequently  the  punishment  has  been  confined  to  imprisonment, 
or  corporal  castigation  merely.  The  authorities,  however,  are  seldom 
troubled  on  this  point.  A forger  of  some  notoriety  having  been 
several  times  prosecuted  by  the  bankers,  and  with  but  little  success, 
for  he  still  continued  to  carry  on  his  mal-practices,  they  conferred 
together,  and  agreed  to  take  him  into  their  pay,  making  him  respon- 
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sible  for  any  future  frauds  of  the  kind.  He  continues  to  receive  a 
stipend  from  them  at  the  present  time,  and  is  one  of  their  most 
effective  safeguards  against  further  imposition,  as  it  devolves  upon 
him  to  detect  and  apprehend  any  other  offender. 

Copper-plates  are  mostly  used  for  engraving  the  notes,  but  blocks 
are  not  yet  out  of  date  among  the  small  bankers,  who  continue  to  use 
them  from  economical  reasons.  The  notes  are  rather  smaller  than 
ours,  being  a little  longer,  but  considerably  narrower.  They  are  sur- 
rounded with  an  elaborately  engraved  border,  studded  with  sentences 
or  addresses  recommendatory  of  the  firm,  or  its  reputation,  which 
gives  them  a very  pretty  appearance. 

There  are  three  descriptions  of  notes  issued  by  the  Fuhchow 
bankers;  viz.,  for  copper,  cash,  dollars,  and  sycee. 

Cash  notes. — This  is  the  most  extensive  kind ; and  they  range  in 
amount  from  four  hundred  cash,  (Is.  3d.  sterling,)  to  several  hundred 
thousand.  They  are  considered  to  be  a most  convenient  circulating 
medium  for  common  use;  and,  in  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  are 
much  preferred,  on  account  of  their  portability  to  the  copper  cash  itself, 
of  which  there  is  considerably  less  current  here  than  these  notes. 

The  Dollar  notes  are  used  chiefly  by  the  mercantile  or  trading 
community ; and  are  of  a more  recent  origin  than  the  former,  having 
been  extensively  circulated  only  during  the  last  twenty  years.  They 
are  given  for  from  one  dollar  to  one  thousand;  but  few  only  are 
met  with  of  the  latter  amount;  and  they  more  generally  range  from 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars.  Being  issued  for  silver,  the 
intrinsic  value  that  they  command  is  constantly  fluctuating,  and  as 
much  as  from  2 or  3,  to  10  or  15  cash  per  dollar  in  a day. 

The  Sycee  notes  also  range  from  one  to  several  hundred  taels;  but 
the  use  of  them  is  comparatively  not  great,  and  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  government  offices,  sycee  silver  weighed  in  ounces  being 
a medium  seldom  adopted  in  commercial  transactions,  which,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  are  almost  always  carried  on  in  dollars. 

On  entering  copper  cash  for  notes,  the  banker  exacts  a discount  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  cash  per  thousand.  To  men  in  business,  the 
changing  of  bulky  cash  into  notes  is  a great  accommodation,  for  the 
expenses  of  counting,  porterage,  stowage,  &c.,  would  far  exceed  this 
slight  discount.  That  on  entering  dollars  for  notes  is  much  higher, 
and  is  regulated  according  to  the  value  they  bear  in  the  market. 
Thus,  when  a dollar,  if  exchanged  for  cash,  shall  realize  1400  of  this 
coin,  it  will  not,  if  converted  into  notes,  fetch  more  than  1360  value. 
All  notes,  whether  they  be  for  cash,  dollars,  or  sycee,  can  be  returned 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  who  will  receive  the  amount  of  value  as 
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therein  specified  without  any  further  charge.  The  banker’s  profit 
consists  in  the  discount  on  issue,  and  the  interest  he  makes  on  the 
money  whilst  it  remains  in  his  possession. 

In  case  of  any  of  these  notes  being  stolen  or  lost,  notice  is  imme- 
diately given  to  the  issuers,  and  payment  stopped.  This  is  soon 
effected,  for  when  notes  of  some  amonnt,  say  for  100  dollars,  pass 
into  anybody’s  hands,  reference  is  always  made  to  the  bank  issuing 
the  note,  before  the  transaction  is  concluded,  in  order  to  guard  against 
counterfeit,  and  secure  its  validity.  As,  therefore,  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  circulation,  all  notes  are  returned  to  the  issuer  once  in 
every  few  days,  the  missing  note  would  soon  meet  his  eye,  and  be 
recovered  by  the  rightful  owner.  But  should  any  notes  be  burnt, 
or  otherwise  destroyed,  they  cannot  be  replaced,  or  the  holder 
indemnified. 

Promissory  notes  form  the  chief  medium  through  which  large 
mercantile  transactions  are  conducted.  Bank-notes  are  considered 
equivalent  to  ready  money,  which  is  scarce,  and  large  amounts 
seldom  at  once  obtainable.  The  mode  adopted  is  to  give  the  seller 
of  stock  a promissory  note,  payable  at  one,  two,  or  sometimes  three 
months’  sight;  the  latter,  however,  are  seldom  accepted.  Ten  days’ 
grace  are  generally  equally  allowable  on  notes  of  all  sights ; and,  in 
case  of  none  being  granted,  it  must  be  under  express  stipulation,  and 
the  word  “ immediate”  affixed  to  the  note,  when  it  has  to  be  paid  on 
presentation;  but,  should  the  insertion  of  the  word  be  neglected,  the 
ten  days’  grace  are  always  taken.  When  the  note  falls  due,  the 
holder  presents  it  for  payment,  which  is  made  in  bills,  for  silver, 
dollars,  or  copper  cash,  as  specified  in  the  note.  He  then  repairs  to 
the  bank  on  which  these  notes  are  drawn,  accompanied  by  tbe 
drawer,  to  see  that  they  be  duly  honoured.  But,  before  the  day  of 
presentation  arrives,  the  promissory  notes  may  have  passed  through 
several  bauds,  for  if  given  by  a firm  of  good  name  and  standing, 
great  credit  is  attached  to  them,  and  they  are  extensively  circulated. 
Should  the  holder  wish  to  make  his  note  immediately  convertible, 
he  will  find  bankers  ready  to  cash  it  for  him,  upon  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  remainder  of  sight,  at  2 per  cent,  per  annum.  These 
notes  are  taken  at  a discount  upon  payments  in  ready  money,  but 
rates  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  sight  granted,  and  the  credit  of 
the  parties  giving  them, — on  bills  of  one  and  two  months’  sight,  as 
much  as  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent.  They  are  entirely  issued  upon 
mere  private  credit,  which  must  be  good,  for  all  transactions  are 
based  upon  it.  Scarcely  in  two  instances  out  of  ten  will  ready  money 
be  given  in  payment  for  stock. 
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Bills  are  also  given  by  firms  on  their  branch-houses  at  other 
places,  or  by  the  branch-houses  upon  the  principals,  which,  when 
obtainable,  are  a great  convenience,  and  compensate  in  a measure  for 
the  restricted  dealings  of  the  banks  who  cannot  make  such  remit- 
tances. In  case  of  these  bills  being  lost  by  shipwreck,  or  any  other 
unforeseen  accident,  the  drawer  will  generally  indemnify  the  holder, 
though  at  rather  a high  discount. 

Such,  it  is  believed,  is  a faithful  description  of  the  paper  currency 
and  banking  system  of  Fuhchow.  Though  we  cannot  but  condemn 
the  uncontrolled  and  unrestricted  nature  of  its  issues,  still  there  is 
little  room  in  it  for  the  practice  of  knavery  or  fraud,  or  at  least  very 
little  to  be  obtained  by  the  attempt,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
facilities  that  it  affords  to  the  public  are  great.  The  notes  are  gene- 
rally preferred  by  the  people  of  the  place  to  bullion  itself,  as  they 
are  more  portable,  command  implicit  credit,  and  may  always  be 
cashed  when  needed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  not  a 
more  extended  circulation,  which  would  not  confine  their  benefits  to 
merely  Fiihchow,  or  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  upper  departments  of 
the  province,  between  which  and  the  centre,  Fiihchow,  there  is  much 
communication,  the  notes  of  some  of  the  larger  banks  are  freely  taken, 
but  their  influence  does  not  extend  much  further  on.  Both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  departments,  the  banking  assimilates  to  that 
of  Fiihchow,  but  the  notes  issued  there  are  only  for  small  sums,  nor  do 
they  admit  of  nearly  so  extensive  a circulation. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  allude  to  the  rates  of  interest,  which 
are  very  high  throughout  the  couutry.  The  following  are  those 
exacted  at  Fiihchow,  on  the  best  investments,  viz.,  either  on  land  or 
houses,  from  10  to  Id  per  cent.;  on  government  deposits,  which  are 
sometimes  forced  upon  the  people  by  the  authorities,  8 per  cent. 
But,  on  investments  on  mercantile  transactions,  especially  those  of  a 
maritime  description,  the  rates  range  very  high : from  20  to  30 
per  cent.,  as  the  risk  run  in  exposing  property  to  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  waves,  in  vessels  of  not  the  most  insurable  description, — or 
to  the  still  slighter  clemency  of  the  pirates  that  swarm  upon  the 
coast,  is  considered  to  be  very  great.  On  pawnbrokers’  loans,  they 
pay  2 per  cent,  per  mensem,  or  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  pawning, 
at  Fiihchow,  five  days’  grace  are  allowed,  after  which  another  mouth 
counts;  and  if  the  articles  pledged  be  not  redeemed  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  they  then  revert  to  the  pawnbrokers,  who,  according  to 
established  custom,  part  with  them  to  the  old  clothes’  shops,  at  a 
settled  premium  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  original  pawn.  The  pawn- 
brokers’ shops  are  very  numerous  in  China,  and  are  thronged  by  all 
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classes,  who  pawn  things  of  every  description,  with  the  utmost 
indifference. 

Silver  is  now  becoming  exceedingly  dear  throughout  the  land; 
and  the  legislature  are  almost  at  their  wits’  ends  to  know  how  to 
stop  the  incessant  drain  of  the  precious  metals  that  is  supposed  to  he 
flowing  out  of  the  country.  Great  sums  must  have  “oozed  out”  in 
return  for  opium.  The  value  of  sycee  has  been  steadily  rising. 
Many  complaints  were  made,  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  a tael,  or 
ounce,  cost  1500  copper  cash,  instead  of  1000,  as  was  the  original 
fixed  value ; but  the  exchange  now  exceeds  2000  cash  per  tael ! 
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Art.  XI. — Lecture  on  the  present  State  of  the  Cultivation  of 
Oriental  Literature.  By  PROFESSOR  H.  H.  WlLSON, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Satiety. 

[. Delivered  January  24 th,  1852.] 

It  has  been  judged  possible,  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  that  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  founded,  and  for 
which  it  is  maintained,  may  be  made  more  generally  known,  and  more 
accurately  appreciated,  by  the  adoption  of  arrangements  of  a more 
popular  character  than  our  ordinary  proceedings,  and  which  may  in- 
terest a more  numerous  and  varied  portion  of  the  public  than  the 
Members  of  the  Society  only,  in  matters  concerning  the  Eastern  World. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  subjects  which  in  a peculiar  degree  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Society, — the  antiquities  and  literature  of  the 
nations  of  the  East, — have  hitherto  failed  to  receive  that  attention  from 
the  public  at  large  which  might  have  been  expected,  if  not  from  their 
own  inherent  interest,  yet  from  our  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  most  important  countries  of  Asia,  and  the  political  identification  of 
India  and  Great  Britain.  Works  of  high  merit,  elucidating  Oriental 
literature,  history,  antiquities,  religion,  the  conditions  of  Asiatic- 
society  in  past  or  present  times,  and  descriptive  of  the  products  of  art 
or  nature  in  the  East,  usually  meet  with  a cold  and  discouraging 
reception,  even  from  the  reading  world,  or  at  most  attract  passing  and 
ephemeral  notice,  leaving  no  durable  impression,  creating  no  conti- 
nuous and  progressive  interest.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  applying  some 
corrective  to  this  state  of  indifference,  and  of  extending  and  keeping 
alive  some  permanent  feeling  of  interest  in  the  East,  and  in  India 
especially,  that  the  Society  has  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of 
widening  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  by  inviting  the  attendance  of 
those  friends  and  associates,  who,  without  having  time  or  opportunity 
to  pursue  independent  inquiry,  may  be  well  disposed  to  accept  such 
general  information,  as  those  members  of  the  Society,  who  are  more  on: 
less  assiduously  occupied  in  exploring  the  sources  of  that  information , 
may  be  in  a condition  to  communicate  through  the  medium  of  -an 
occasional  lecture.  The  Society  also  invites  the  assistance  of  oth  sr 
qualified  individuals  who  are  not  associates,  but  who,  from  the  in/  >i- 
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dental  direction  of  tbeir  studies,  may  be  in  possession  of  interesting 
results  connected  with  the  East  in  general,  and  India  in  particular,  in 
those  departments  of  knowledge  which  other  institutions  and  societies 
have  been  established  to  cultivate. 

The  multiplication  of  literary  and  scientific  associations,  whilst 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  spreading  over  a wider  surface  the  accumu- 
lating treasures  of  intellectual  acquirements,  and  so  far  contributed 
to  their  more  universal  currency,  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  detri- 
mental to  their  collective  aggregation  in  one  comprehensive  and  easily 
accessible  repository.  In  the  case  of  our  Society,  for  instance,  a 
variety  of  communications  on  subjects  within  its  especial  province,  the 
geography,  geology,  statistics,  numismatics,  even  the  literature  and 
antiquities  of  India,  are  to  be  found,  not  where  they  would  most 
naturally  be  looked  for,  in  the  pages  of  an  Asiatic  Journal,  specifi- 
cally dedicated  to  the  illustration  of  India  in  all  its  relations,  but 
scattered  through  the  several  journals  of  as  many  societies  as  there 
are  subjects  of  investigation.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  contemplates 
these  excursive  divergences  of  its  natural  resources  with  no  unfriendly 
feeling.  So  long  as  the  public  are  put  in  possession  of  desirable 
knowledge  through  an  appropriate  channel,  it  matters  little  which 
medium  is  preferred;  and  the  more  popular  the  medium,  the  wider 
its  circulation,  the  more  advantageous  its  selection.  Without  inter- 
fering, however,  or  wishing  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  spon- 
taneous choice  of  the  channels  through  which  contributors  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  East  may  deem  fit  to  communicate  their  inquiries  to 
the  public,  it  has  appeared  to  the  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
practicable  to  combine  the  advantages  of  publication  in  other  journals 
with  a less  formal  and  lasting  communication  of  the  subjects  of  such 
publications  to  the  occasional  meetings  of  this  Society.  A popular 
and  general  view  in  this  place  of  topics  more  fully  illustrated  else- 
where, will  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  published  details;  and 
the  oral  notice  of  any  new  and  interesting  circumstances  relating  to 
the  East,  which  may  be  submitted  to  such  an  assemblage  as  the 
present,  will  not  in  the  least  impair  the  usefulness  or  interest  of  the 
same  matter  when  given  to  a totally  different  meeting,  or  when 
assuming  its  state  of  typographical  immortality.  The  Council,  there- 
fore, hope  that  they  may  expect  the  aid  in  this  form — in  the  form  of 
an  occasional  lecture — of  the  associates  even  of  kindred  societies, 
when  their  researches  may  chance  to  take  a direction  which  falls 
within  the  legitimate  precincts  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  within  which 
they  may  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  many  who  will  take  a lively 
concern  in  the  same  subjects,  and  some  who  may  be  qualified  by  their 
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own  knowledge  and  experience  to  contribute  to  their  more  complete 
and  entire  elucidation.  In  plain  terms,  the  Council  hope  that  the 
Society  will  be  favoured  occasionally  by  a lecture  on  subjects  con- 
nected  with  India  and  the  East  by  gentlemen  who  are  not  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  its  members. 

That  such  valuable  assistance  will  very  materially  promote  the 
success  of  the  arrangement  I entertain  no  doubt;  but  I owe  it  to 
myself  to  announce  that  I am  not  so  sanguine  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues as  to  the  general  result,  or  the  possibility  of  popularising 
Oriental  subjects  by  a course  or  courses  of  lectures  upon  them.  There 
are  some  branches  of  the  plant  which  the  Society  is  engaged  to  culti- 
vate, which  may  flourish  under  this  treatment.  The  products  of 
nature,  vegetable  or  mineral,  especially  those  which  have  a com- 
mercial value,  may  attract  attention;  and  countries  and  nations  new 
to  Eui’opean  geography  may  excite  some  interest:  but  those  subjects 
which  are  purely  literary  — the  languages,  the  literature,  the  institu- 
tions, the  religions,  of  the  Eastern  world — can  scarcely  be  rendered 
interesting  by  so  summary  a proceeding,  as  they  cannot  interest  where 
they  are  not  understood,  and  cannot  be  understood  where  they  are 
not  studied : they  require  previous  training.  Not  only  are  they 
unfamiliar  in  themselves,  and  strange  to  the  tenor  of  European 
thought,  but  the  language  in  which  alone  they  can  be  described  is 
unknown,  the  terms  are  unintelligible,  the  names  of  persons,  the  deno- 
minations of  things,  are  sounds  so  unlike  anything  to  which  the 
European  ear  aud  eye  are  accustomed,  that  they  are  like  inarticulate 
babbling  or  hieroglyphic  signs — make  no  definite  impression — and 
leave  no  perdurable  recollection.  Without  any  precise  notion  of  the 
names,  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the  persons,  and  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  Hindu  and  Persian  mythology  and  fable  pass  before  the 
eyes  like  misty  shadows,  of  whose  outline  we  have  no  distinct  con- 
ception, in  whose  substantiality  we  have  no  belief.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  take  a real  interest  in  the  literature  of  which  they  are 
the  ornaments  and  the  essence.  Few  have  a greater  interest  than  I 
have  to  wish  that  it  were  otherwise,  as  it  is  the  great  and,  I fear, 
insuperable  bar  in  the  way  of  the  popularity  of  a department  of  Hindu 
literature  which  I have  taken  some  pains  to  recommend  to  popular 
acceptance — the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus — and  which  has  many  claims 
on  the  sympathy  of  cultivated  taste.  I despair,  however,  of  hearing 
the  appellation  of  the  dramatis  personae — Pururavas,  Urvasi,  Sakun- 
tala,  Vasantesena,  Chandragupta, — enunciated  smoothly  and  familiarly 
by  the  lips  of  my  countrymen,  or  rather — for  such  is  indispensable  to 
perfect  popularity— the  lips  of  my  countrywomen;  and  yet,  until  the 
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names  are  familiar,  the  incidents  in  which  the  persons  are  involved 
cannot  produce  a very  lively  or  lasting  impression. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  notwith- 
standing a strong  personal  reluctance  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
arrangement,  from  an  unfeigned  conviction  that  the  period  has  gone 
by  when  I might  have  brought  unimpaired  energies  to  the  under- 
taking, I have  been  prevailed  upon,  by  the  representations  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  assume  the  initiative,  and  set  an  example  which  I doubt 
not  will  be  more  worthily  followed.  I propose,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  take  a brief  and  necessarily  superficial  survey  of  the  labours 
of  Oriental  scholars  during  the  last  year  or  two,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  objects  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 

Man  and  Nature  in  the  East  are  the  objects  of  the  researches  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  as  they  were  those  originally  proposed 
upon  the  institution  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  by  Sir  Wm. 
Jones.  The  East,  however,  is  a relative  term,  and  its  limits  in  regard 
to  Oriental  literature  are  not  capable  of  geographical  precisiou. 
European  Turkey,  Africa,  and  Egypt  come  within  the  literary  desig- 
nation, in  as  far  as  their  literature  is  of  Mohammedan  or  Semitic 
origin;  whilst  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  have  an  Orientalism  of  their 
own.  The  hieroglyphics  of  ancient  Egypt  are  not  foreign  to  the 
objects  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  but  it  has  so  happened  that  none 
of  its  members  have  engaged,  publicly  at  least,  in  their  investigation, 
and  no  communications  on  the  subject  form  part  of  its  proceedings. 
The  omission  is  of  the  less  importance,  as  it  is  more  than  supplied  by 
the  labours  of  other  societies,  especially  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, and  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society.  Of  late,  however,  the  subject 
has  been  taken  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
not  only  by  the  establishment  of  a magnificent  museum  at  Berlin,  for 
the  preservation  and  display  of  precious  monuments  of  Egyptian  art, 
but  to  the  equally  splendid  publication  of  the  engravings  of  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  collected  by  Professor  Lepsius  on 
his  mission  to  Egypt — a work  still  in  progress.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  same  eminent  scholar  for  a profound  work  on  Egyptian  chrono- 
logy, and  to  a no  less  distinguished  individual,  who  combines  the  cha- 
racter of  a man  of  letters  with  that  of  a statesman — Chevalier 
Bunsen — for  the  place  which  Egypt  occupies  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  continental  journals  are  rich  in  contributions,  which, 
although  of  minor  importance,  are  of  great  value  in  the  elucidation  of 
Egyptian  antiquity,  although  they  still  leave  the  perusal  of  the  innu- 
merable legends  of  the  tombs  and  temples  enveloped  in  considerable 
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uncertainty,  affording  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  learning, 
patience,  and  ingenuity.  The  less  remote  literature  of  Egypt  has 
received  some  valuable  accessions  in  the  Coptic  Grammar  of  Schwartze, 
published  after  his  death  by  Steinthal;  and  in  an  interesting  work 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostic  sect — the  Pistis  sophia — in  Coptic, 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  same  scholar,  and  edited  by  Peter- 
mann. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  expatiate  upon  the  prominent 
position  assumed  by  our  Society  in  laying  before  the  public  some  of 
the  most  important  results  of  antiquarian  research  in  the  countries 
near  in  succession  to  Egypt — Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia.  The 
minute  and  scrupulously  careful  manner  in  which  Colonel  Rawlinson 
has  decyphered  and  translated  the  inscriptions  of  Bisitun  and  other 
places  in  Persia  in  which  cuneiform,  wedge-shaped,  or  as  they  were 
formerly  termed,  arrow-headed  characters,  express  the  Persian  lan- 
guage of  the  time  of  Darius,  (the  sixth  century  b.c.)  has  perfected  the 
labours  of  preceding  investigators,  as  Grotefend,  Burnouf,  Lassen,  and 
Westergaard,  and  given  a fresh  impulse  and  example  to  those  of  his 
cotemporaries,  Hincks,  Benfey,  Holzmann,  De  Saulcy,  Oppert,  and 
others.  In  all  we  find  a general  acquiescence  in  his  conclusions  with 
such  modifications  as  are  to  be  expected  from  the  novelty  of  the 
subject  and  the  exercise  of  competing  and  independent  scrutiny.  Of 
some  of  the  variations  suggested  by  Oppert  especially,  whose  exami- 
nation of  the  Bisitun  inscription,  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
is  not  yet  terminated,  Colonel  R.  observes  that  they  originate  in  his 
having  taken  for  his  criticism  the  original  translation  only,  and  sys- 
tematically ignored  many  corrections  and  etymological  illustrations 
contained  in  the  Vocabulary  subsequently  published  in  our  Journal. 
It  is  some  excuse,  however,  for  this  imperfect  criticism,  that  Colonel 
Rawlinson’s  Vocabulary  is  far  from  completed,  not  more  than  about 
a half  being  in  print ; and  scholars  are  not  yet  even  in  entire  pos- 
session of  his  ultimate  conclusions. 

Arduous  as  is  the  task  of  decyphering  the  Persian  inscriptions, 
a much  more  difficult  enterprise  demands  the  utmost  efforts  of  those 
scholars  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  numerous  legends  preserved  by  the  monuments  of  the 
Assyrian  empire ; those  which  were  first  brought  to  light  by  M. 
Botta,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Layard,  in  the  adjacent,  although  not 
exactly  the  same,  situations  of  Khorsabad,  Nimrud,  and  Kuyunjik, 
once  comprised  possibly  within  the  extensive  limits,  or  at  least  the  sub- 
urban dependencies  of  Nineveh,  which  are  now  accumulated  in  vast 
abundance  in  the  great  national  museums  of  France  and  England,  and 
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which  have  been  made  still  more  widely  known,  and  generally  accessible 
by  the  splendid  illustrations  published  by  the  French  Government, 
the  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  in  five  large  folios,  from  the  drawings  of 
M.  Botta,  and  a more  miscellaneous  work,  comprehending  the  anti- 
quities as  well  as  the  actual  scenery  and  costumes  of  Persia,  by 
Messrs.  Flandin  and  Coste — a work  still  in  progress  ; also  by  the 
published  selection  from  Mr.  Layard’s  drawings,  and  by  a valuable 
series  of  inscriptions,  printed  under  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  Interesting  and  curious,  however,  as  may  be 
the  monuments  and  relics,  which  are  very  properly  protected  from 
further  decay  in  the  museums  where  they  are  enshrined,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  long  as  they  are  merely  dumb  memorials  of  antiquity — as  long 
as  they  tell  us  no  story  except  such  as  we  may  loosely  guess  at — as 
long  as  they  render  no  testimony  to  positive  facts,  they  are  little  more 
than  the  wonders  of  a moment,  exciting  transient  emotions  of  sur- 
prise, and  suggesting  vague  notions  of  the  past,  which  leave  little 
permanent  impression  and  contribute  little  to  actual  knowledge.  It 
is  not  until  they  can  be  made  to  speak,  to  utter  intelligible  words, 
that  they  are  of  real  value  ; and  it  is  to  give  them  a voice — to  com- 
pel them  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  which  they  are  the  only  deposit, 
that  the  magic  powers  of  philology  and  erudition  are  assiduously 
devoted. 

Foremost  amongst  the  scholars  engaged  in  this  inquiry,  our 
ingenious  and  indefatigable  countryman  Colonel  Rawliuson  has  em- 
ployed and  has  furnished  to  his  contemporaries  the  only  practical  clue 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Assyrian  legends.  In  many  parts  of 
Persia,  whether  graven  on  rocks  as  at  Hamadan  and  Bisit un,  or  on  the 
walls  of  palaces  as  at  Persepolis,  where  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achoe- 
menidan  princes  occur,  they  occur  in  triplicate.  One  is  in  the  same 
character  as  that  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  so  successfully  deey- 
phered  ; one  is  in  a rather  differently  modified  although  equally  a 
cuneiform  letter,  expressing  a different  language,  to  which  the  name  of 
Median  or  Scythian  lias  been  applied,  but  the  exact  value  of  which  is  not 
yet  determined;  the  third  is  in  the  same  or  a similarly  modified  cunei- 
form character,  which  is  used  on  the  sculptures  of  Nimrud  and  Khor- 
sabad.  Now  it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  this  third  or  Assyrian 
inscription  repeats  or  translates  the  first,  or  Persian  inscription,  and 
this  inference  becomes  a positive  conclusion  by  the  recurrence  in  the 
same  parts,  of  groups  which  in  the  Persian  designate  proper  names, 
the  names  of  persons  and  places,  or  certain  phrases,  as  “ says  Darius 
the  king,”  and  the  like.  By  a careful  collation  of  these  parallel 
passages  and  the  application  of  judicious  conjecture,  based  upon  pre- 
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vious  knowledge  of  the  languages  likely  to  have  been  in  use  at  the 
time,  a certain  number  of  corresponding  letters  or  characters  are 
verifiable  and  have  been  attempted  to  be  verified.  Other  sources  of 
probable  inference,  explained  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  in  a memoir  read 
to  the  Society  the  year  before  last,  extended  his  command  of  the 
Assyrian  alphabet  to  about  150  characters  and  a stock  of  about  500 
words,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  propose  a consistent  and 
tolerably  complete  translation  of  the  inscription  upon  the  obelisk 
brought  from  Nimrud,  and  at  subsequent  periods  translations  of 
inscriptions  from  other  monuments  and  the  published  tables  of  Botta, 
Layard,  and  the  British  Museum.  Scholars  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent  have  engaged  actively  in  the  same  pursuit,  especially 
Dr.  Hincks  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  our 
Journal,  and  Mr.  Sharpe  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Syro-Egyptian 
Society  ; M.  De  Saulcy,  in  memoirs  read  before  the  French  Academy, 
or  separately  published  ; by  Signor  Luzzato  of  Pavia  ; M.  Stern  of 
Gottingen,  and  by  Messrs.  Grotefend,  Loewenstern,  Holzmann,  Arneth, 
and  Hoefer.  The  conclusions  of  these  different  inquirers  are,  as  we 
might  expect  in  this  early  stage  of  the  investigation,  somewhat  at 
variance.  According  to  Colonel  Rawlinson  the  language  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  although  neither  Hebrew,  nor  Chaldee,  nor 
Syriac,  presents  so  mauy  points  of  analogy  to  them  that  it  may  be 
determinately  classed  among  the  members  of  the  Semitic  family.  Dr. 
Hincks  and  M.  De  Saulcy  entertain  the  same  opinion,  and  so  does 
M.  Stern,  although  he  reads  every  word  differently  from  De  Saulcy, 
except  the  proper  names.  On  the  other  hand,  Signor  Luzzato  main- 
tains that  the  language  belongs  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  With 
respect  to  the  characters  Colonel  Rawlinson  considers  them  as  partly 
phonetic,  distinguishable  as  simply  alphabetic  or  as  syllabic,  and  partly 
ideographic  or  monogrammatic,  certain  signs  being  used  to  convey  the 
ideas,  for  instance,  of  God,  the  sun,  the  moon,  a sou,  without  express- 
ing a sound,  bearing  in  this  respect  a decided  analogy  to  the  Egyptian 
system  of  writing,  from  which  it  was  probably  derived.  These 
opinions  are  in  concurrence  with  those  of  Dr.  Hincks,  and,  indeed,  to 
some  extent  originated  with  him.  De  Saulcy  thinks  that  the  cha- 
racters were  originally  syllabic,  but  had  become  alphabetic,  retaining 
numerous  traces  of  their  origin.  Luzzato  controverts  their  analogy  to 
Egyptian,  and  Stern  maintains  that  the  writing  is  entirely  alphabetic  ; 
and  although  he  admits  the  existence  of  homojjhones,  or  words  with 
the  same  sound  hut  different  meanings,  he  denies  the  presence  of  ideo- 
graphic characters. 

Like  differences  prevail  with  regard  to  the  names  of  princes  and 
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dynasties  supposed  to  be  decypberable ; according  to  Colonel  Raw- 
linson  the  oldest  monuments  belong  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury b.c.,  and  he  ascribes  them  to  Asar-adan-pul,  or  Sardanapalus. 
The  inscriptions  also,  according  to  him,  refer  to  kings  of  a still  earlier 
dynasty,  whose  names  he  reads  Temenbar  the  First,  Hevenk,  and  a 
third  doubtful.  The  son  of  Assar-adan-pul  he  calls  Temenbar  the 
Second,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  in  the  obelisk  inscription.  His 
son  is  named  Husi-hem,  or  Shemir-hem,  and  his  grandson  Hevenk  the 
Second.  A later  dynasty  built  or  embellished  the  palaces  of  Khorsa- 
bad,  of  whom  Colonel  Rawlinson  first  read  the  names  Arko-tsin,  Bel- 
adonim-sha,  and  Assar-adan  ; but  he  latterly  concurred  in  the  more 
generally  adopted  opinion  that  the  kings  named  are  those  of  the 
Bible  history,  Sargon  or  Shalmeneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon. 
In  inscriptions  on  slabs,  subsequently  sent  home  by  Mr.  Layard, 
Colonel  Rawlinson  also  read  the  names  of  Hezekiah,  Jerusalem,  and 
Judaea ; in  the  Babylonian  spelling — Khazakiyahu,  Urusalimma, 
and  Yahuda.  Very  recently  Dr.  Hincks  has  decyphered  the  name  of 
Menahem,  king  of  Samaria,  upon  the  obelisk  inscription,  and  that  of 
Jehu,1  son  of  Omri.  Grotefend  alone  brings  down  the  time  of  the 
obelisk  to  the  Biblical  period,  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  B.c., 
and  reads  the  name  which  Rawlinson  made  Temenbar,  Shalmeneser. 
Hoefer  takes  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
maintains  that  the  monuments  of  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad  are  entirely 
Persian  works  of  the  Achsemenidan,  Arsakian,  and  Sassanian  kings, 
or  from  the  sixth  century  before  to  the  sixth  century  after  Christ, 
founding  his  conclusion  upon  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  foretelling  the  utter  and  perpetual  desolation  of  Nineveh. 
Amidst  these  differences  there  is  one  conclusion  which  seems  to  be 
without  dispute  : the  invariable  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  the  bricks  which  are  found  for  a considerable  distance 
north  and  south  of  Baghdad,  and  of  which  numbers  are  to  be  found  in 
most  collections.  Colonel  Rawlinson  observes  that  he  lias  examined 
an  infinite  number  of  them,  and  never  found  any  other  legend  than 
that  of  Nebuchadnessar,  son  of  Nabopalasar.  Other  concurrences  will 
probably  be  established  when  the  key,  furnished  by  Colonel  Rawlinson 

" 1 Communications  received  from  Colonel  Rawlinson,  subsequently  to  the 
delivery  of  this  lecture,  one  of  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the 
6th  March,  announce  his  having  also  independently  read  the  same  name,  that  of 
Jehu,  in  the  inscription;  and,  in  fact,  he  had  long  before  read  the  same  name  on 
the  obelisk,  as  Yahua,  son  of  Ilnbiri,  but  he  was  then  at  a loss  to  identify  the  indi- 
vidual.— See  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  XII.,  p.  447. 
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from  the  collation  of  the  Assyrian  inscription  at  Bisitun  with  the 
Persian,  is  fully  at  the  command  of  oriental  scholars.  The  fourteenth 
number  of  our  Journal,  recently  published,  is  occupied  by  the  tran- 
script of  this  inscription  at  Bisitun,  and  of  detached  inscriptions  of  the 
same  class,  either  there  or  at  Nakshi  Rustam,  accompanied  by  a verbal 
Latin  translation,  which  is  vindicated  by  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
each  group  of  characters  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  first  column,  and 
by  the  commencement  of  a memoir  on  the  alphabet.  The  return  of 
Colonel  Rawlinson  to  Baghdad  has  prevented  him  from  proceeding 
further  at  present ; but  we  may  expect  the  completion  of  the  work  in 
due  time : in  the  mean  while  he  has  added  to  his  aualysis  a vocabulary 
of  246  characters ; their  forms,  their  phonetic  powers,  and  ideo- 
graphic values,  remarking  at  the  same  time  the  list  does  not  pretend 
to  be  complete  or  perfect.  That  it  will  be  of  essential  service  as  it  is 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  with  the  multiplication  of  facilities  as  well  as 
of  materials,  and  the  continued  and  persevering  exertions  of  the 
scholars  who  have  entered  upon  the  subject,  we  may  hope  that  the 
perplexities  by  which  they  are  at  present  evidently  embarrassed  will 
be  overcome,  and  that  we  may  yet  glean  from  the  monuments  of 
Nineveh  a probable  outline  of  the  annals  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 

In  connexion  with  the  ancient  history  of  Persia  the  cultivation  of 
the  Zend  language  continues  to  be  assiduously  pursued  abroad.  The 
doubts  thrown  by  Sir  William  Jones  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
Zend-avesta  as  translated  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  shared  in  by 
Erskine  and  Vans  Kennedy,  have  rendered  the  subject  distasteful  to 
English  orientalists  ; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay  is  the  only 
labourer  in  this  field,  in  which  his  professional  avocations  tend  to  limit 
his  operations  to  controversial  literature.  The  same  doubts  have 
never  been  admitted  on  the  continent,  and  the  study  has  never  wanted 
cultivators.  At  the  head  of  them  is  M.  Burnouf  of  Paris,  whose 
Commentaire  sur  le  Yacjna,  in  which  a Zend  work  is  illustrated  by  a 
Sanscrit  translation,  throws  important  light  upon  the  religion  and 
religious  language  of  the  Parsis.  We  owe  to  him  also  a lithographed 
copy  of  the  Vendidad  Sade,  of  which  an  edition  has  been  recently 
printed  in  Roman  characters  at  Leipsic,  by  Professor  Brockhaus, 
accompanied  by  a glossary,  which  will  be  of  essential  utility  to 
students,  and  is  of  great  interest  as  affording  a ready  means  of  com- 
parison between  Zend  and  Sanscrit.  Two  editions  of  all  the  Zend 
works  which  are  procurable  have  been  announced,  one  by  M.  Wester- 
gaard  of  Copenhagen,  a young  Danish  scholar,  who  a few  years  since 
undertook  a voyage  to  Bombay,  and  a journey  thence  to  Yezd,  in 
Persia,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  Zend  ; following  the  example  set 
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by  his  learned  countryman  Professor  Raske,  whom  some  of  us  may 
remember  to  Lave  seen  in  India  engaged  in  a like  undertaking.  The 
other  edition  is  in  preparation  at  Erlangen,  by  Dr.  Spiegel,  who  is 
advantageously  known  by  his  writings  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
literature  and  traditions  of  the  Parsis.  Professor  Lassen  is  also  at 
work  upon  an  edition  of  the  Vendidad.  These  publications  must 
contribute  to  the  preparation  of  a grammar  of  the  Zend,  which  is  still 
a desideratum,  and  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  its  authen- 
ticity; for  although  with  the  evidence  of  the  Achsemenidan  inscrip- 
tions we  cannot  question  that  there  was  in  use  in  Persia  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  a language  very  much  the  same  as  the  Zend,  yet  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Parsis  abound  with  questionable  passages,  and  present 
a very  suspicious  affinity  to  Sanscrit.  There  does,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  been  a very  early  and  intimate  intercourse  between  the  Parsi 
worshippers  of  fire  and  the  Brahmans.  The  Magas — the  Magi — are 
recognised  in  the  Puranasas  a caste  of  Brahmans,  and  as  the  privileged 
priests  of  a celebrated  temple  of  the  sun  at  Multan.  The  subject  has 
been  yet  scarcely  touched  upon,  and  its  further  investigation  may  be 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  in  the  Punjab,  who 
are  favourably  circumstanced  for  ascertaining  if  any  remains  or  tradi- 
tions of  the  worship  of  the  sun  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  that 
quarter. 

Another  language  or  dialect  considered  by  the  Parsis  as  sacred — 
the  Pehlevi — has  lately  received  some  illustration  by  the  publication 
of  the  Bundehesh  by  Mr.  Westergaard.  This  has  been  usually  re- 
garded as  the  form  of  speech  current  under  the  Sassaniau  kings,  or 
from  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  of  Persia.  The  coins  of  those  princes  bear  legends  in  the 
Pehlevi  character,  and  the  same  continued  in  use  for  some  time  after 
the  conquest,  as  our  colleague,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  so  satisfactorily  shown 
in  his  Memoirs  on  the  Parthian  Coins  in  the  Numismatic  Journal, 
and  on  the  Coins  of  the  Mohammedan  Governors  of  Persia,  in  our 
Journal.  Inscriptions  in  the  same  sort  of  characters  are  also  found 
on  rocks,  accompanying  sculptured  figures,  which  unmistakeably 
represent  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Valentiniau  by  the  Persian 
monarch  Shahpur.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Persian 
of  that  time  was  written  in  a quasi  Pehlevi  character;  but  it  never- 
theless appears  doubtful  if  the  language  was  the  Pehlevi  of  the  Par6i 
books.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
is  not  the  same,  for  they  have  not  yet  been  interpreted;  and  ability 
to  read  the  books  does  not  confer  ability  to  read  the  inscriptions.  It 
is  this  which  has  chiefly  induced  Mr.  Westergaard  to  express  some 
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hesitation  in  recognising  the  authenticity  of  the  Parsi  Pehlevi,  and  he 
is  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a fabricated  form  of  speech,  founded  on 
more  modern  Persian.  That  the  Parsis  of  India  are  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  art  of  constructing  out  of  the  living  Persian  a form  of  speech 
which  they  pretend  to  be  of  a more  ancient  origin,  we  know  from  the 
Dasatir,  the  language  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  published  at  Bom- 
bay, was  shown  by  the  late  Colonel  Lockett,  and  by  our  colleague 
Mr.  Atkinson,  to  be  a fabrication.  An  ingenious  writer  in  the 
Asiatic  Journal — Mr.  Henry  Norris — proved  the  same;  and  the 
question  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Erskine: 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Persian  language  adopted 
some  modifications,  intermediate  between  its  form  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  and  that  used  by  Firdusi — an  interval  of  fifteen  centuries — 
and  of  one  of  which,  called  Parsi, we  have  had  very  lately  published  a 
grammar  and  specimens  by  Dr.  Spiegel.  The  author  considers  this  to 
have  been  the  language  of  Persia,  between  the  genuine  Pehlevi  of  the 
Sassanians  and  the  Persian  of  the  Sliah-nama ; it  is  used  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Zend-avesta,  and  is  written  sometimes  with  Zend,  and 
sometimes  with  Arabic  letters — the  writings  being  later  than  the 
speech.  The  Parsi  is  essentially  the  same  with  modern  Persian,  but 
offers  peculiarities  sufficient  to  constitute  it  a distinct  dialect.  The 
dialects  of  Persia  have  hitherto  been  uninvestigated ; but  we  have 
evidence  of  their  existence  in  the  enumerations  of  Mohammedan 
writers,  who  speak  of  the  Haravi,  Chaghzi,  Savuli,  and  Soghdi,  as 
well  as  the  Deri,  Pehlevi,  and  Parsi,  as  languages  of  Persia.  Those 
dialects  which  have  been  furthest  removed  from  the  influence  of 
Arabic,  as  those  on  the  bordering  provinces  on  the  east  and  north — 
Karnian,  Yazd,  Seistan,  Mazenderan,  and  Ghilan — are  well  entitled  to 
inquiry,  as  they  would  probably  show  the  steps  by  which  Achcemeni- 
dan  Zend,  and  Sassanian  Pehlevi  came  to  be  the  Persian  of  the 
Courts  of  Ispahan  and  Teharan. 

The  modern  literature  of  Persia  has  not  received  equal  attention 
with  the  ancient;  but  it  has  not  been  overlooked.  Translations  of 
the  Bostan  of  Sadi  in  German  verse,  and  of  a portion  of  the  Masnavi, 
have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Graf  and  Rosen ; and  Professor  Vul- 
lers,  of  Giessen,  has  finished  his  Institutiones  Linguae  Persicae  cum 
Sanscrita  et  Zendica  comparatae.  Dr.  Dorn  has  published  the  text 
and  translations  of  the  histories  of  Tabaristan  and  Sarbadar,  from  the 
Habib-us-Sair  of  Khondemir,  and  the  text  of  a history  of  Tabaristan, 
Ruyan,  and  Mazenderan,  by  Zahir-ud-din.  In  this  country,  some, 
although  not  much,  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Text  Society  in 
printing  the  works  of  Jami,  by  the  text  of  Sa-laman  and  Absal,  edited 
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by  Mr.  Falconer.  Editions  of  the  Akhlaki  Mohsani,  Anwari  Soheili, 
and  Gulistan  have  been  published  by  Professors  Ouseley  and  Eastwick, 
for  the  use  chiefly  of  the  students  of  the  East  India  College.  An 
improved  edition  of  Professor  Johnson’s  Persian  Dictionary  is  far 
advanced.  The  Journal  of  the  Society  last  published  has  an  article 
on  the  Persian  Game  of  Chess,  by  our  colleague  Mr.  Bland,  from 
original  authorities,  in  which  is  described  a much  more  complicated 
form  of  the  game  than  that  which  exhausts  the  patience  of  any  except 
chess-players,  played  with  fifty-six  pieces  on  a board  of  a hundred  and 
ten  squares.  Mr.  Bland  has  also  questioned  the  hitherto  received 
tradition  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  game.  As  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, there  is  no  original  authority  for  this;  but  it  is  not  an  Indian 
— it  is  a Persian  tradition,  and  so  far  disinterested,  that  it  is  not  the 
invention  of  national  vanity.  Mr.  Bland  has  also  given  us  a century 
of  Persian  odes — ten  from  the  collections  of  as  many  celebrated  poets, 
and  all,  with  one  exception,  hitherto  unedited. 

The  cultivation  of  Arabic  literature  has  been  always  prosecuted 
with  greater  zeal  and  efficiency  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country; 
and  the  great  names  of  Golius,  Erpenius,  and  De  Sacy  are  there  not 
without  worthy  successors.  With  exception  of  the  translation  of  the 
Makamat  Hariri,  by  Mr.  Preston,  we  have  nothing  to  offer  in  this 
rich  field  of  Oriental  literature;  whilst  the  presses  of  Germany  and 
France  are  incessantly  at  work  on  both  texts  and  translations.  Pro- 
fessor Weil,  of  Heidelberg,  has  completed  his  history  of  the  Khalifs — 
a work  that  well  deserves  rendering  into  English.  To  the  industry 
of  Professor  Wiistenfeldt,  of  Gottingen,  we  owe  the  texts  of  Ibn 
Kotaiba’s  general  history — a supplement  to  the  biographical  dic- 
tionary of  Abu  Zakaria  al  Nawawi,  and  a tract  on  the  genealogies  of 
the  Arab  tribes,  by  Mohammed  Ibn  Habib.  The  first  volume  of 
Sbaliarastani’s  account  of  religious  and  philosophical  sects,  of  which 
the  text  was  edited  for  the  Text  Society  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curetonsome 
time  since,  has  been  translated  at  Halle  by  Haarbrucker.  The  travels 
of  Ibn  Batuta  have  been  translated  by  M.  de  Fremery;  but  a more 
extensive  and  important  work  is  the  text  of  the  history  of  the  Berbers, 
by  Ibn  Khaldun,  edited  by  M.  de  Slane,  and  published  at  Algiers  by 
order  of  the  Government  of  France:  a translation  is  to  follow.  The 
history  of  the  Arab  tribes  who  settled  in  Northern  Africa,  and  of  the 
Berber  dynasties  who  preceded  them,  is  but  one  portion  of  the  great 
work  of  Abdurrahman  Ibn  Mohammed  Ibn  Khaldun,  a native  of 
Tunis,  born  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  filled  various  high  offices 
in  the  service  of  the  Sultans  of  Tunis,  Morocco,  Granada,  and  Cairo; 
and  who  nevertheless  found  leisure,  in  the  course  of  a life  of  seventy- 
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four  years,  to  write  a series  of  important  historical  works,  preceded 
by  a discussion  on  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  elements  of 
social  organisation — a remarkable  work,  when  we  advert  to  the  state 
of  historical  composition  in  the  cotemporary  Christian  nations.  The 
text  and  a translation  of  this  portion,  with  notes  by  M.  Quatremere, 
has  been  some  time  in  the  press.  The  encouragement  given  by  the 
French  Government  to  the  publication  of  the  part  which  relates  to  the 
Berbers,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  wise  as  well  as  liberal  policy 
of  directing  the  learning  and  industry  of  competent  scholars  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  past  condition  of  those  races  which  have  been  sub- 
dued by  the  arms  of  France,  and  are  subject  to  its  rule. 

The  history  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain  for  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
dependent  upon  authorities  utterly  worthless,  with  one  exception,  the 
translation  of  Al-Makkari,  by  Senor  Gayangos,  continues,  through 
the  industry  of  M.  Dozy,  to  accumulate  trustworthy  materials  for  its 
accurate  illustration  in  the  collection  of  original  Arabic  works  on 
Spanish  history.  M.  Dozy  has  also  commenced  their  application  to 
the  end  for  which  they  are  being  collected  in  his  Recherches  sur 
1’Histoire  Politique  et  Litteraire  de  l’Espagne  pendant  le  Moyen  Age; 
the  first  volume  of  which  is  published,  and  contains  a variety  of 
interesting  statements  by  both  Christian  and  Mohammadan  writers. 

Mohammadan  Law  and  Jurisprudence  have  been  illustrated  by 
the  continuation  of  M.  Perron’s  translation  of  the  work  of  Khalil  Ibn 
Ishak,  and  Mr.  Baillie’s  Law  of  Purchase  and  Sale,  chiefly  from  the 
Fatawa  Alemgiri.  The  text  and  translation  of  the  Algebra  of  Omar 
Alkhayani,  by  M.  Woepcke,  shows  the  Arabs  to  have  far  surpassed 
their  masters  the  Greeks  in  this  branch  of  mathematics,  and  the  same 
superiority  is  claimed  for  them  in  general  by  M.  Sedillot,  in  his 
Materiaux  pour  servir  a l’Histoire  comparee  des  Sciences  Mathe- 
matiques  chez  les  Grecs  et  les  Orientaux.  M.  Woepcke  has  also 
published  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  Asiatique  last  received  the 
text  and  translation  of  two  mathematical  tracts,  which  purport  to  be 
translations  from  the  Greek  of  Euclid,  the  originals  of  which  are  lost. 
Various  publications,  texts,  and  translations  of  Arabic  works,  espe- 
cially on  Grammar  and  Lexicology,  have  been  printed  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  time  will  not  allow  me  to  notice  in  detail ; but  which 
prove  the  great  interest  taken  everywhere,  except  in  England,  in  this 
department  of  Oriental  literature.  I cannot,  however,  dismiss  the 
subject  without  adverting  to  a work  recently  received  from  Vienna, 
the  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arabs,  by  the  indefatigable 
patriarch  and  pattern  of  orientalists  the  Baron  von  Hammer-Purgstall, 
who  after  more  than  half  a century  of  industry  even  more  than 
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German,  comes  forward  in  his  seventy-sixth  year  with  two  portly 
quarto  volumes,  constituting  the  first  of  a series  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
volumes,  in  which  the  history  of  Arabic  literature  is  to  be  narrated 
from  its  beginning  in  the  century  before  Mohammed  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  of  the  Hijra,  or  from  the  sixth  to  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  two  volumes  now  published  comprise  only 
the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Hijra,  but  they  contain  notices  of  830 
authors,  and  short  extracts  from  their  compositions.  We  may  judge 
from  what  is  thus  accomplished  what  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  venerable  author  will  have  health  and  length  of 
days  to  complete  an  undertaking  which  so  worthily  crowns  the  labours 
of  a life  devoted  with  never-failing  zeal  and  inexhaustible  enthusiasm 
to  the  literature  of  the  Mohammadan  world. 

Continental  scholars  have  not  been  neglectful  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal division  of  the  Mohammadan  races — the  Turks;  and  we  have  an 
anthology  published  by  Peifer  at  Hirschberg,  in  Silesia,  and  the 
Bibliotheque  d’Historiens  Orientaux  of  Beresina,  the  first  part  of 
which  contains  the  Shaibani-nama,  a history  of  the  Mongols,  and  the 
second  a Tatar  translation  of  the  Jami-al-Tawarikh ; the  following 
volumes  will  continue  the  illustrations  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Turk  tribes.  It  cannot  but  be  thought  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
so  long  and  so  intimately  as  this  country  has  been  connected  politi- 
cally with  the  Ottoman  empire,  such  a total  neglect  should  have  been 
exhibited  of  the  Turkish  language  and  literature  : we  have  been 
hitherto  dependent,  even  for  personal  communication  with  the  officers 
of  the  Government,  to  Greek  or  Syrian  dragomans,  or  more  correctly 
Tarjuman  or  translators,  and  although  some  few  years  since  a move  was 
made  by  the  British  Government  to  provide  a less  exceptionable  class 
of  qualified  interpreters,  the  project  has  been  but  imperfectly  carried 
out,  and  the  most  confidential  communications  are  still  at  the  mercy 
of  foreigners  who  are  not  even  British  subjects.  As  to  the  literature, 
for  any  information  on  that  subject  we  must  repair  to  Paris,  St. 
Petersburgli,  or  Vienna.  We  have  no  later  history  of  the  Turks  even 
than  that  of  Knolles,  which  is  now  150  years  old,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding Dr.  Johnson’s  panegyric,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an 
authority,  as  the  writer  understood  neither  Arabic  nor  Turkish.  Yet 
in  all  probability  a proposal  to  publish  in  an  abridged  form  a transla- 
tion of  Von  Hammer’s  great  History  of  the  Turks  would  meet  with 
no  encouragement  from  the  representatives  of  the  reading  public, 
the  publishers  and  booksellers. 

A like  apathetic  indifference  prevails  in  this  country  with  regard 
to  the  less  important  but  not  valueless  or  uninteresting  forms  of 
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oriental  speecli  that  are  current  on  the  confines  of  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
Persia.  As  observed  by  the  latest  editor  and  translator  of  the 
Armenian  chronicle  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  Professor  De  Florival,  the 
brothers  Whiston,  above  a century  ago,  astonished  the  learned  world 
by  their  translation  of  the  Armenian  chronicle  ; but  there  the  effort 
ceased,  and  Armenian  has  had  no  subsequent  attraction  for  English 
orientalists.  Georgian  is  equally  untouched.  The  name  of  Ossetic  is 
scarcely  known,  although  its  affinity  to  Sanscrit  renders  it  a peculiarly 
interesting  Caucasian  dialect.  For  all  these  we  must  refer  to  Con- 
tinental scholars.  Something  more  has  been  effected  in  Syriac  through 
the  industry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cureton  and  Dr.  Lee,  but  they  have 
worthy  competitors  abroad  in  Professor  Bernstein  of  Breslau,  and 
Professor  Thullberg  of  Upsala  in  Sweden. 

Thanks  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  encourages  every  feasible  attempt  to 
render  the  various  languages  of  India  acquirable  by  their  servants, 
and  to  make  the  various  races  of  India  known  to  all  the  world  in 
their  past  as  well  as  present  social  condition,  through  their  literature, 
their  institutions,  their  laws,  their  traditions,  their  remains,  we  make 
a better  figure  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Hindus  especially,  than  in 
what  concerns  the  Mohammadan  people,  whether  natives  of  India  or 
of  other  countries  of  the  East.  In  this  country  the  publication  of  the 
text  of  the  Rig-veda,  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  four  Vedas 
or  Scriptural  authorities  of  the  Hindus,  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
history,  not  only  of  the  Hindu  religion,  but  in  that  of  the  religious 
systems  of  the  whole  ancient  world.  The  first  volume  is  printed,  the 
second  is  advanced ; it  will  be  completed  in  two,  or  at  most  three, 
more  volumes.  The  second  Veda  also,  the  Yajur-veda,  is  in  progress. 
The  Rig-veda  is  printed  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  Company,  and  they 
contribute  liberally  to  that  of  the  Yajur.  They  have,  it  is  true,  been 
obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  service  of  German  scholars  as 
editors,  the  Rig  Veda  being  printed  at  Oxford  under  the  editing  of 
Dr.  Maximilian  Muller,  and  the  Yajur  under  that  of  Dr.  Albrecht 
Weber,  at  Berlin;  but  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  preserving 
these  venerable  works  from  destruction,  and  of  placing  them  within 
the  reach  of  European  erudition,  as  without  their  aid  it  is  not  likely 
that  these  Vedas’would  ever  have  been  printed.  Of  the  third,  or  Sama 
Veda,  a portion,  constituting  its  text,  was  printed  by  the  Oriental 
Text  Society  some  years  since,  from  a MS.  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stevenson;  and  a translation,  by  the  same,  was  published  by  the 
Translation  Fund  Committee.  But  a more  carefully  prepared  edition, 
with  a German  translation,  and  a copious  glossary,  has  been  more 
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recently  published  at  Gottingen  by  Professor  Benfey.  The  fourth 
Veda,  the  Atharva,  has  not  yet  found  an  editor.  Supplementary 
works,  illustrative  of  the  texts  of  the  Vedas,  have  been  published  on 
the  Continent,  particularly  the  Nirukta,  an  original  glossary  and 
comment,  by  Professor  Roth,  of  Tubingen,  who  is  the  author  of  several 
learned  dissertations  on  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Vedas,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  and  other 
literary  periodicals.  In  his  Etudes  sur  les  Hymnes  du  Rig  Veda,  and 
his  Essai  sur  le  My  the  des  Ribhavas,  Professor  Neve,  of  Louvain,  has 
speculated  upon  the  early  periods  of  Hindu  society  in  a strain  which, 
although  perhaps  not  always  incontrovertible,  is  recommendable,  by 
its  general  correctness  and  its  animated  eloquence,  to  the  perusal  of 
those  who  do  not  make  the  subject  a study,  but  who  would  willingly 
receive  some  information  respecting  it.  There  still  remains,  however, 
a vast  body  of  literature  subsidiary  to  the  texts  of  the  Vedas,  the 
investigation  of  which  is  essential  to  their  being  rightly  and  thoroughly 
understood,  and  which  offer  a field  not  easily  exhausted  to  the  dili- 
gence of  rising  Sanscrit  scholars.  When,  however,  the  texts  of  the 
Rig  and  Yajur  Vedas  are  completed,  we  shall  be  in  the  possession  of 
materials  sufficient  for  the  safe  appreciation  of  the  results  to  be  derived 
from  them,  and  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Hindus,  both  political 
and  religious,  at  a date  coeval  with  that  of  the  yet  earliest  known 
records  of  social  organisation — long  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  Grecian 
civilisation — prior  to  the  oldest  vestiges  of  the  Assyrian  empire  yet 
discovered — cotemporary  probably  with  the  oldest  Hebrew  writings, 
and  posterior  only  to  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  of  which,  however,  we 
yet  know  little  except  barren  names;  whilst  the  Vedas  give  us 
abundant  information  respecting  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the 
contemplation  of  antiquity.  They  give  us  also  reason  to  think  that 
all  speculation  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  religious  systems  of 
the  ancient  world,  has  been  hitherto  constructed  upon  unstable  foun- 
dations; and  (limiting  their  results  within  a narrower  sphere)  they 
establish  the  important  fact,  that  the  belief  and  practices  of  the  people 
of  India  in  the  present  day  have  no  warrant  from  those  writings  upon 
which  they  have  hitherto  maintained  them  to  be  based.  The  religion 
of  the  Vedas  and  that  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus  of  the  present  day 
are  totally  different  things.  Enough  has  already  assumed  a European 
garb  to  justify  these  assertions,  although  we  must  have  the  whole 
before  us  before  we  can  venture  to  affirm  positively,  before  we  can 
justly  appreciate  all  the  results  which  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  originals  is  likely  to  establish:  a few  years  will  probably  enable 
us  to  form  a safe  and  sound  judgment.  The  first  part  of  the  Rig 
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Veda,  the  portion  of  the  text  in  print,  has  been  translated  and  pub- 
lished by  myself.  M.  Langlois,  of  Paris,  has  published  a French 
translation  of  the  whole.  German  criticism  is  not  satisfied  with 
either  of  our  performances,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  soon  have 
a version  in  that  language  more  congenial  to  the  speculative  spirit 
which  renders  German  scholars  such  unsafe  guides,  in  spite  of  their 
unquestioned  learning  and  indefatigable  industry. 

Sanscrit  literature  in  other  departments  has  not  been  very  assi- 
duously cultivated  in  this  country.  The  text  and  translation  of  a 
drama — the  Vikramorvasi — have  been  printed;  the  text  by  Professor 
Williams,  the  translation  by  Mr.  Cowell.  A very  useful  work,  a 
dictionary  (English  and  Sanscrit),  has  been  published  by  Professor 
Williams,  which  will  be  a great  help,  not  only  to  the  study  of  the 
language,  but  to  translators  of  European  works,  and  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  especially,  not  only  into  Sanscrit,  but  also  into  the  verna- 
cular Indian  dialects,  which  depend  entirely  upon  Sanscrit  for  the 
expression  of  new  and  unfamiliar  ideas.  At  Paris,  the  excellent 
edition  of  the  Ramayana,  edited  by  Professor  Gorresio,  and  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  is  completed  in  five  handsome 
volumes,  to  which  the  editor  has  added  two  of  his  Italian  translations. 
The  text  of  the  Mimansa  Sutras  of  Jaimini,  very  handsomely  printed, 
is  in  progress  at  Berlin,  edited  by  Dr.  Goldstiicker,  who  has  also 
engaged  to  publish  a translation  of  the  Mahabharata,  and,  in  concert 
with  myself,  a new  edition  of  my  Dictionary,  to  be  published  at  Berlin. 
At  Breslau  Professor  Stenzler  has  reprinted  the  text  of  the  Laws  of 
Yajnavalkya — the  text  of  the  work  well  known  in  India  as  the 
Mitakshara,  the  chief  legal  authority  everywhere,  except  in  Bengal ; 
and  from  Leipsic  we  have  just  received  a new  Sanscrit  Grammar  by 
Professor  Benfey.  An  interesting  series  of  works  has  been  printed 
at  Athens,  in  which  we  have  the  two  most  perfect  forms  of  speech 
brought  into  friendly  contact,  Sanscrit  and  Greek ; and  the  language 
of  Homer  and  Herodotus  is  employed  to  interpret  that  of  Bhartri 
Hari  and  Vyasa.  A Greek  gentleman,  a man  of  letters,  Demetrius 
Galanus,  lived  many  years  and  died  at  Benares  : during  his  residence 
there  he  amused  his  leisure  with  the  study  of  Sanscrit  and  the  transla- 
tion of  several  Sanscrit  works  into  classical  Greek.  On  his  death  his 
papers  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  the  translations  of  the  Balabharata 
Itihasa  Samuchchaya,  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  and  Satakas  of  Bhartri-hari 
have  been  printed  under  the  care  of  M.  Typaldos,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Library.  The  metamorphosis  of  Sanscrit  into  Greek 
presents  nothing  strange  or  unnatural.  As  illustrative  of  the  present 
religious  practices  of  the  Hindus  I may  notice  a series  of  delineations 
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by  Madame  Belno3,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  representing  the  attitudes  of  the  Brahmans  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  daily  devotions  ; attitudes  we  have  most  of  us  often 
witnessed,  but  of  which  a definite  notion  could  be  formed  only  through 
such  a graphic  description  as  this  work  supplies. 

Connected  with  the  literature  and  religion  of  India  is  the  continued 
investigation  of  the  purport  of  those  inscriptions  in  an  early  form  of 
the  Nagari  alphabet,  which  are  found  on  columns  and  rocks,  and  in 
the  excavated  temples  in  various  parts  of  India,  as  we  look  to  them 
almost  exclusively  for  the  chance  of  clearing  up  the  obscurity  which 
envelops  the  condition  of  India  between  the  Macedonian  invasion  and 
the  first  centuries  after  Christianity.  Inscriptions  on  copperplates, 
of  which  also  numbers  are  found,  afford  valuable  glimpses  of  the 
interval  between  the  latter  period  and  the  Mohammadan  conquest ; 
but  both  classes  still  require  further  investigation.  The  last  number 
of  the  Society’s  Journal  contains  some  interesting  contributions  from 
the  older  class  of  inscriptions  from  Ceylon  and  from  Central  India, 
particularly  from  the  remarkable  Buddhist  structures  at  Sanchi,  near 
Bhilsa,  where  Major  Cunningham  has  discovered  the  names  of  some  of 
the  first  propagators  of  Buddhism.  A more  full  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries is  on  its  way  home,  as  well  as  a separate  description,  illustrated 
by  numerous  drawings  by  Lieut.  Maisey,  who  has  been  employed  by  the 
Government  of  India  especially  to  carry  on  inquiries  into  the  monuments 
of  antiquity,  under  instructions  emanating  from  the  Home  Authorities. 

The  last  number  also  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Society 
contains  translations  of  inscriptions  of  the  second  class ; one  set,  trans- 
lated by  Major  Jacob,  containing  further  and  valuable  notices  of  the 
Chalukya  princes  of  Western  India,  and  one  translated  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Anderson,  recording  the  succession  of  several  princes  of  the 
Yalabhi  dynasty,  of  whose  grants  other  similar  records  occur,  by 
which  their  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  second  century.  The  ruins  of 
their  capital,  Valabhipura,  have  been  lately  discovered,  and  are 
described  by  Dr.  Nicholson  in  our  last  Journal.  The  history  of  this 
state  may,  perhaps,  receive  some  additional  illustration  when  the  great 
Jain  work,  the  Satrunja3'a  Mahatmya,  the  Golden  Legend  of  the 
Satrunjaya,  or  Girnar  Mountain,  shall  have  been  translated.  Of  the 
Cave  Temple  Inscriptions  some  have  been  collected  by  Colonel  Sykes 
and  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  many  are  published  by  Dr.  Bird  in  his  His- 
torical Researches,  and  translations  of  some  of  them  have  been 
attempted,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  we  can  yet  place  much  reliance 
on  either  the  transcripts  or  the  translations.  The  former  evidently 
require  collation  before  they  can  be  satisfactorily  interpreted.  The 
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services  of  a scholar,  well  acquainted  with  Sanscrit  and  with  the  modi- 
fications of  the  Nagari  alphabet  found  in  India,  are  required,  who  may 
compare  the  transcripts  with  the  originals  on  the  spot,  and  verify  or 
correct  them  ; at  the  same  time  that  he  takes  careful  copies  of  such 
as  have  not  yet  been  transcribed.  We  shall  then  be  competent  to 
determine  whether  they  are  capable  of  being  translated  in  an  intelli- 
gible and  unexceptionable  manner.  The  inscriptions  will  then  possibly 
serve  to  explain,  as  well  as  be  explained  by,  the  very  curious  paintings 
which  decorate  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  cave-temples  of  Ajunta,  and  of 
which,  as  far  as  they  have  survived  the  corrosive  influences  of  time 
and  exposure,  copies  taken  by  Captain  Gill,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  Madras,  are  still  in  the  course  of  arrival  from  India  and 
are  deposited  at  the  India  House.  They  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
several  distinguished  artists  as  specimens  of  art  at  an  early  date, 
about  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  and  they  are  full  of  interest  as 
representations  of  manners  and  costume,  and  upon  the  whole  as 
evidences  of  the  predominance  of  Buddhism  at  the  same  period.  In 
most  of  them  the  figures  of  Sakya  Sinha  and  of  Buddhist  teachers  are 
conspicuous,  and  the  incidents  are  probably  taken  from  legends  once 
current,  perhaps  still  extant  in  Buddhist  literature,  of  his  miracles  and 
adventures  ; of  the  opposition  he  encountered  and  the  encouragement 
he  received.  In  some  of  the  paintings  last  received  we  have  him 
blessing  elephants  and  horses,  and  healing  the  sick  and  giving  sight 
to  the  blind.  In  one  very  large  painting  we  have  in  one  part  of  it 
the  ceremony  of  the  Abhisheka,  or  royal  inauguration,  whilst  the  rest 
is  occupied  by  a battle,  in  which  the  party  overthrown  appears  to 
consist  entirely  of  women  who  are  assailed  by  men  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, in  boats,  and  on  elephants,  with  swords,  lances,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  are  defending  themselves,  not  with  those  arms  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  them,  but  with  swords  and  spears,  and  clubs  and  mis- 
siles. Sooth  to  say,  their  natural  defences  are  not  of  a very  irresistible 
description,  for  they  are  represented  mostly  as  hideous  old  hags,  with 
shock  heads  of  reddish  hair.  The  existence  of  a Stri-rajya,  or  empire 
of  women,  is  alluded  to  in  the  epic  poems  of  the  Hindus;  but  the  site 
is  usually  placed  in  the  north-east,  or  Asam  and  Butan,  not  in  the 
south,  where  these  paintings  originate  ; and  we  have  no  account  of 
the  martial  propensities  of  the  fair  rulers  or  their  subjects. 

Besides  the  laudable  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  India  to 
preserve  the  memorials  of  antiquity,  very  meritorious  activity  prevails 
there  in  the  promotion  of  Sanscrit  literature.  Foremost  amongst  its 
results  we  may  place  the  completion  of  a voluminous  Sanscrit 
Lexicon,  by  Raja  Radha  Kant  Deb,  a native  gentleman  of  Calcutta,  of 
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the  highest  respectability,  and  well  known  as  combining  a devoted 
attachment  to  the  institutions  and  religion  of  his  country,  with  a 
liberal  participation  in  all  public  measures  for  improving  the  education 
of  his  countrymen  by  the  efficient  cultivation  of  the  English  language, 
and  European  literature  and  science.  Opposed,  in  some  respects,  to 
the  party  which  Radha  Kant  represents,  is  an  association  in  Calcutta 
called  the  Tatwa-bodhini  Sabha,  or  Truth-expounding  Society,  follow- 
ing out  the  views  of  Raja  Rammohun  Rai  and  other  reformers,  and 
promoting  them  by  the  publication  of  original  monotheistic  works,  the 
Vedas,  the  Vedanta,  and  other  philosophical  systems.  The  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  the  venerable  parent  of  all  Asiatic  Societies,  begins, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  advanced  age  ; but  the 
Journal  continues  to  be  published,  and  often  contains  papers  of  much 
interest.  With  the  aid  of  the  Bengal  Government  also  the  Society 
proceeds  with  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  a collection  of  original  texts  in 
an  economical  form,  thus  conferring  upon  Oriental  literature  an  ines- 
timable boon,  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  orientalists  in  Europe 
works  which,  as  long  as  they  exist  in  manuscript  only,  are  either  not 
procurable  at  all.  or  are  to  be  consulted  only  by  a distant  and  expen- 
sive journey  to  London  and  Oxford,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna.  The 
example  thus  set  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  is  about  to  be 
followed  by  that  of  Paris.  At  Benares,  also,  the  most  commendable 
activity  is  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the  improvements  of  native 
education,  under  the  intelligent  and  experienced  supervision  of  Dr. 
Ballantyne,  the  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  To  this  we  owe  the 
publication  of  the  text  and  translation  of  an  original  Sanscrit  Gram- 
mar, the  Laghu  Siddhanta  Kaumudi,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
publication  of  the  great  source  of  all  Sanscrit  grammar,  the  aphorisms 
of  Panini,  with  the  most  celebrated  commentaries.  The  main  object 
of  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  labours  is,  however,  to  familiarize  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  the  Brahmans  especially,  with  the  philosophical  doctrines  of 
Europe  in  concurrence  or  contrast  with  their  own  metaphysics  and 
logic,  and  with  this  view  he  has  published  Lectures  on  the  Nyaya, 
Vedanta,  and  Sankhya  systems,  comparing  their  doctrines  with  those 
of  Aristotle,  Wheatley,  Berkeley,  and  Mill,  and  the  Sutras,  or  dog- 
matic principles  of  the  six  philosophical  systems  of  India,  both  texts 
and  translations;  the  object  being  twofold — to  make,  on  the  one  hand, 
those  Brahmans  who  study  Sanscrit  solely  or  principally,  aware  that 
the  subjects  to  which  they  attach  most  value  are  as  well  or  better 
understood  in  Europe,  and,  on  the  other,  to  render  those  who  are 
studying  English  conversant  also  with  their  own  philosophical  sys- 
tems : the  two  classes  will  then  be  able  to  discuss  and  compare  their 
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respective  notions,  to  the  improvement  of  both,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
are  at  present,  mutually  unintelligible.  It  is  only  by  being  doubly 
armed  that  the  native  English  scholar  can  hope  to  exercise  any  influ- 
ence whatever  upon  his  countrymen,  or  extend  beyond  his  own  person 
the  benefits  of  enlightened  cultivation.  To  expect  to  accomplish  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  in  India  through  English  alone,  were  as  rea- 
sonable as  to  expect  that  a cripple,  deprived  of  the  use  of  both  his 
legs,  should  hobble  along  upon  a single  crutch. 

Although  not  altogether  idle,  European  scholars  in  India  have  not 
of  late  done  much  for  Oriental  literature;  yet  there  is  much  to  do, 
especially  in  consequence  of  the  recent  accessions  to  our  territory;  and 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  dialects  of  the  Punjab  and  frontier 
districts  are  essential  to  the  due  discharge  of  public  duty.  The  only 
recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  these  regions  are  a Dictionary, 
English  and  Punjabee,  by  Captain  Starkey,  aud  the  translation  of  the 
Vichitra  Nataka,  one  of  the  scriptural  books  of  the  Sikhs,  by  Captain 
Siddons.  In  the  south,  a new  edition  of  Major  Molesworth’s  Marathi 
Dictionary  is  in  progress,  as  is  a new  dictionary  of  Telugu,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Brown.  To  Mohammadan  literature  an  important  contribu- 
tion has  been  commenced  by  Dr.  Sprenger,  in  a new  aud  authentic  life 
of  Mohammad,  of  which  the  first  part  is  published.  The  slackness  of 
European  exertion  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  activity  of 
native  scholars,  who  are  beginning  to  make  abundant  use  of  the  agency 
of  the  press,  of  which  they  have  learned  the  application  from  their 
English  masters.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Company’s  ter- 
ritories printing-presses  have  been  set  up,  not  only  for  the  circulation 
of  intelligence,  or  for  missionary  aud  educational  objects,  but  for  the 
multiplication  and  diffusion  of  standard  literature.  A great  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  publication  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindustani 
compositions  by  the  use  of  lithography,  which  is  better  suited  to  the 
characters  of  those  languages  than  moveable  types.  Of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  lithographic  press,  in  little  more  than  a twelvemonth, 
there  have  been  recently  sent  to  the  library  of  the  India  House  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  works,  executed  at  Agra,  Delhi,  Benares,  Mee- 
rut, and  Cawnpore.  On  former  occasions,  proportionably  numerous 
works  have  been  sent  from  Bareilly  and  Lucknow.  Some  of  these 
are  translations  of  English  books;  but  the  far  greater  number  are  the 
works  that  are  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  the  compositions 
of  celebrated  writers  on  grammar,  logic,  metaphysics,  medicine,  poetry, 
law,  and  religion.  The  Mohammadans  especially  have  published  a 
number  of  controversial  works,  in  explanation  and  vindication  of  their 
creed,  and  various  collections  of  their  most  venerated  traditions.  The 
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dispatch  of  books  I have  just  alluded  to  included  no  fewer  than  three 
editions  of  the  Koran,  two  with  interlinear  translations  in  Urdu. 
Now  1 remember  the  time  when  the  Maulavis  of  Calcutta  looked  upon 
the  printing  of  the  Koran  as  a profane  desecration  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  were  as  jealous  of  its  being  translated  into  any  vernacu- 
lar dialect  as  the  Church  of  Rome  ever  was  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  In  Bengal  and  the  South  of  India  a 
like  active  multiplication  of  popular  works,  chiefly  poetical,  and 
translations  from  Sanscrit,  is  taking  place.  There  is  nowhere  much 
attempt  at  originality,  but  the  constant  employment  of  the  press  indi- 
cates a state  of  mental  fermentation,  which,  like  the  Indian  churning 
of  the  ocean,  may  in  due  season  bring  jewels  to  the  surface — the  gems 
of  creative  fancy  and  independent  thought. 

Voyaging  from  India  towards  China,  we  meet  with  similar  signs 
of  the  progress  of  improvement.  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, printed  at  Singapore,  is  full  of  valuable  information  respecting 
the  people,  the  languages,  and  literature  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
adjacent  islands.  At  Maulinain,  the  press  is  busy  with  educational 
works,  in  the  language  of  Burma;  and  from  Siam  we  have  a new 
grammar  of  Siamese,  by  M.  de  Pallegoix,  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Siam, 
which  is  interesting  not  only  from  its  inherent  usefulness,  but  from  its 
being  printed  at  Bankok,  the  capital  of  Siam.  In  an  appendix,  the 
author  adds  a view  of  the  state  of  Buddhism  amongst  the  Siamese, 
and  gives  a list  of  the  writings  current  in  the  kingdom.  The  religious 
works  alone  amount  to  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three 
volumes.  In  this  country,  a valuable  contribution  towards  facilitating 
the  acquirement  of  the  language  of  the  Malays  has  recently  appeared 
in  a dictionary  of  that  language,  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  by  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  whose  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  manifested  in  the  important  works  he  has  heretofore 
published  respecting  them,  furnishes  ample  assurance  that  the  compi- 
lation will  be  of  essential  service  to  those  to  whom  a knowledge  of 
Malay  is  an  object  of  necessity  or  interest.  At  Java,  the  Transactions 
of  the  Batavian  Society,  which  began  more  than  half  a century  ago, 
have  merged  into  the  Tijdschrift  voor  Neerlandisch  Indie,  published 
in  Holland,  and  relating  entirely  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  Government  of  Holland  has  of  late  years  been  muni- 
ficently liberal  in  its  encouragement  of  publications  illustrative  of  the 
philology,  statistics,  and  policy  of  its  Eastern  territories;  and  works 
relating  to  them  are  constantly  put  forth,  unfortunately  mostly 
in  the  Dutch  language.  The  magnificent  work  on  Japan,  the 
Nipon  and  Fauna  Japonica  of  Colonel  Siebold,  which  is  another 
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example  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  is  in  German:  the  work  is 
yet  unfinished. 

The  language  and  literature  of  China  have  always  enjoyed  more 
consideration  with  foreign  nations  than  our  own;  and  France  in  par- 
ticular has  almost  monopolised  this  branch  of  Oriental  cultivation. 
We  are  not,  it  is  true,  wholly  without  Chinese  scholars,  and  we  may 
boast  of  two  at  least  who  have  deserved  and  earned  a European  repu- 
tation, in  Sir  John  Davis  and  Sir  G.  Staunton;  but  we  may  regret 
that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  worthy  successors,  now  that  they 
have  acquired  the  privilege  of  reposing  under  their  laurels.  It  is 
otherwise  at  Paris,  although  they  have  lately  lost  in  M.  Edouard 
Biot  a distinguished  Chinese  scholar,  who  has  left  a valuable 
posthumous  work  in  his  translation  of  the  Chili  Li,  or  Institutes  of  the 
Chiu,  the  administrative  organization  of  the  empire  in  the  twelfth 
century  (it  is  said)  n.c.,  under  the  Chiu  dynasty,  the  principles  of 
which,  according  to  the  translator,  still  regulate  the  practice  of  the 
Government.  M.  Pavie  has  published  the  translation  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  San-koue-chi,  or  L’Histoire  des  Trois  Royaumes;  and 
M.  Hervey,  an  account  of  Chinese  horticulture  and  agriculture,  from 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  compiled  under  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor  Kien-lung.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
India,  however,  look  with  anxious  anticipation  to  the  translation  by 
M.  Jullien  of  the  travels  of  Hwan  Tsang  in  India  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries:  it  is  said  to  be  completed,  but  awaits  some  supple- 
mentary dissertations,  as  on  the  Buddhist  chronology  and  the  con- 
cordance of  Sanscrit  and  Chinese  names.  In  the  meantime,  a frag- 
mentary memoir  of  Hwan  Tsang,  translated  by  M.  Jullien,  has  been 
communicated  by  him  to  the  French  Academy,  and  is  separately 
printed.  It  is  of  a very  legendary — that  is,  of  a very  mendacious — 
character,  and  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  any  prepossession  in  favour 
of  the  authenticity  of  Hwan  Tsang’s  travels. 

I have  thus  attempted  to  place  before  you  what  may  be  termed  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  principal  contributions  to  Oriental  literature 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  To  have  been  more  minute  would  have 
taxed  your  patience  too  severely,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  pass 
over  many  subjects  of  interest  holding  a subsidiary  place,  and  espe- 
cially the  shorter,  but  not  less  valuable,  communications  which  have 
been  printed  in  our  own  Journal,  in  the  Journals  of  the  branch 
Societies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  and  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
of  Paris,  the  Zeitsehrift  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Germany,  the 
Indische  Studien  of  Professor  Weber,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
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Oriental  Society,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Academies  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  St.  Petersburgh, — in  all  which  valuable 
communications  on  subjects  of  Oriental  literature  are  to  be  met  with, 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  public  in  this  country  is  scarcely  or  not 
at  all  aware.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case — as  long  as  English  Society 
is  so  incurious  with  respect  to  Oriental  Literature — it  need  not  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  numbers  and  the  labours  of  English 
Oriental  scholars  should  be  overshadowed  by  the  much  more  imposing 
array  of  Continental  Orientalists.  The  healthy  stimulus  of  public 
approbation  is  here  almost  wholly  wanting.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  Orientalists  of  France  or  Germany  find  in  the  public 
at  large  many  more  individuals  than  amongst  ourselves  to  take  a 
delight  in  the  translated  specimens  of  Arabiau,  Indian,  or  Chinese 
talent.  The  literary  taste  of  the  majority  is  no  doubt  much  the  same 
abroad  that  it  is  here.  General  readers,  whether  German  or  French, 
have  also  their  David  Copperjields  and  Vanity  Fairs,  highly  flavoured 
fictions,  which  render  the  plain  food  of  sober  facts  insipid  and  dis- 
tasteful to  the  intellectual  appetite.  Where,  then,  consists  the 
difference  1 Why  do  the  Continental  presses  teem  with  Oriental 
publications,  texts,  and  translations,  when  in  this  country  they  cannot 
find  a publisher  ? We  may  trace  it  to  various  causes,  and  in  a great 
degree  to  the  encouragement  given  by  foreign  governments,  not 
merely  by  actual  pecuniary  aid,  but  by  the  multiplication  of  profes- 
sorial chairs,  and  by  the  grant  of  personal  distinctions  to  eminent 
Oriental  scholars.  The  Government  of  this  country  has  never  been 
remarkable  for  the  patronage  of  any  description  of  literature,  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Oriental  literature  should  have  shared 
the  general  neglect;  the  late  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
however,  is  entitled  to  the  acknowledgments  of  our  Society  in  having 
enabled  us,  by  a liberal  grant,  to  defray  the  cost  of  printing  Colonel 
Rawlinson’s  researches.  A solitary  instance  of  this  nature  forms  no 
material  exception,  however,  to  the  imputation  of  want  of  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  one  cause  of  the  inferiority  of 
England  to  other  countries  in  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  letters. 
A still  more  efficient  cause,  however,  is  the  existence  on  the 
Continent  of  a literary,  or  perhaps  I should  say,  a learned  public, 
formed  of  a sufficient  body  of  scholars  and  men  of  letters,  who  are 
engaged  and  interested  in  something  better  than  the  ephemeral  litera- 
ture of  the  passing  hour,  or  the  circumscribed  area  of  local  and  occa- 
sional topics — in  the  investigation  of  the  productions  of  the  human 
mind,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries — in  the  study  of  universal  man. 
Such  a public  we  also  ought  to  have.  There  is  no  lack  amongst  us 
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of  men  of  scholarly  attainments,  and  of  cultivated  understandings,  who 
might  be  expected  to  interest  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  every 
diversity  of  intellectual  development.  It  has  happened,  however, 
partly  from  the  course  of  our  early  education,  and  partly  from  long- 
cherished  prepossessions,  that  scholarship  with  us  has  rarely  deviated 
from  the  beaten  track  of  classical  study,  and  has  thought  little  worthy 
of  attention  except  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  That  the 
preference  is  well  placed  need  not  be  disputed;  but  preference  need 
not  have  been  exclusiveness.  Without  in  the  least  depreciating  the 
superior  excellence  of  Latin  and  Greek,  men  of  studious  habits  and 
inquiring  minds  may  be  assured  that  they  will  find  much  to  reward 
research,  much  to  gratify  taste,  much  to  interest,  much  to  enlighten, 
in  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  East. 
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Art.  XII. — An  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the  Khonds  in  Orissa. 
By  Captain  S.  Chartres  Macpherson,  Madras  Army, 
late  Agent  for  the  Suppression  of  Meriah  Sacrifice  and 
Female  Infanticide  in  the  Hill  Tracts  of  Orissa. 


[The  following  paper  was  presented  by  Captain  Macpherson  as  further 
illustrating,  and  in  some  respects  correcting,  the  notices  contained  in 
bis  paper  on  the  subject  printed  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal. 
The  information  there  given  was  the  result  of  some  years’  personal 
observation  among  the  Khonds,  and  was  of  great  value  and  interest  j 
but,  from  the  nature  and  novelty  of  our  intercourse  with  that  people, 
it  was  necessarily  imperfect.  Captain  Macpherson  having  subse- 
quently returned  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  prosecuted  his  inquiries 
over  a larger  extent  of  country,  and  among  other  portions  of  the 
Khond  tribes.  He  thus  collected  additional  important  details,  which 
he  has  now  communicated  to  the  Society.] 


Introduction. 

The  Khonds — one  of  the  Primitive  Races  of  India.  Their  Relation  to 
the  Governments , and  to  the  Zemindars  of  Orissa.  Sources  of 
Information  respecting  their  Religion. 

When  the  people  which  spread  the  Brahminical  religion  and  insti- 
tutions from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  extended  them,  by  migration 
and  conquest,  over  the  Indian  peninsula,  large  portions  of  the  primitive 
population  remained  unsubdued  and  unconverted  where  physical  cir- 
cumstances specially  favoured  their  resistance  to  force  and  to  the 
pressure  of  moral  influences  ; and,  accordingly,  numerous  remnants  of 
them  are  now  seen,  scattered  widely  under  the  most  various  aspects, 
and  often  under  highly  interesting  relations  to  the  dominant  people. 

The  physical  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
aboriginal  races  were  combined  in  high  perfection  and  on  a great  scale 
in  the  portion  of  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  peninsula  nearly 
comprised  between  the  Vindhya  range  on  the  north,  the  eastern  chain 
of  Ghauts,  and  a line  connecting  these  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Godavery  to  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda; — a region 
composed  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  impenetrable  forests,  swampy 
woodlands,  and  arid  wastes,  interspersed  with  extensive  tracts  of  open 
and  productive  plain,  and  possessing  a climate  in  many  districts  highly 
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pestilential,  while,  for  strangers,  it  is  salubrious  in  the  open  country 
alone.  In  that  territory,  large  remnants  of  no  fewer  than  five  peoples 
who  claim  to  be  children  of  the  soil — the  Klionds,  the  Koles,  the 
Sourahs,  the  Gonds,  and  the  Bheels — have  preserved,  with  various 
degrees  of  purity  and  distinctness,  their  race,  their  institutions,  their 
language,  and  their  superstitions.  Wholly  or  in  part  within  it,  king- 
doms were  established  by  the  Ooriya,  the  Telugu,  the  Mahratta,  and 
the  Rajpoot  divisions  of  the  Brahminical  people;  and  between  the 
ancient  races  and  each  of  those  kingdoms,  strikingly  contrasted  in 
their  genius  and  institutions,  connexions  have  sprung  up,  the  most 
diversified  in  their  origins  and  their  forms,  but  having  one  common 
tendency — towards  the  suppression  and  obliteration  of  the  ancient 
and  ruder  by  the  more  civilized  people — worked  out,  consciously  and 
unconsciously,  through  the  gradual  assimilation  of  manners,  through 
proselytism  to  the  Hindu  or  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  through  the 
fusion  of  races,  notwithstanding  every  barrier  of  caste  and  custom. 

Of  these  Hindu  kingdoms,  the  ancient  state  of  Orissa  was  formed 
chiefly  from  the  territories  of  three  of  the  primitive  peoples,  the  Khonds, 
the  Koles,  and  the  Sourahs.  In  the  ninth  century,  when  the  dominion 
of  Orissa  was  at  its  height,  its  great  social  features  bore  the  same 
general  relation  to  its  geographical  divisions  which  they  now  present ; 
and  I conceive  that,  by  briefly  indicating  those  features  and  that  rela- 
tion, I may  best  exhibit  the  main  facts  of  the  position  in  which  the 
remnants  of  the  primitive  races,  and  of  the  Khond  race  in  particular, 
have  stood  towards  the  concpiering  people. 

The  Orissan  form  of  polity  may  be  broadly  defined  to  have  been  a 
despotic  monarchy,  limited  by  a military  aristocracy,  while  theocratic 
influences  predominated.  The  sovereigns  of  its  historical  dynasties, 
from  a.d.  473  to  a.d.  1558,  are  celebrated  for  magnificence  in  their 
courts,  and  their  public  works;  as  successful  in  their  wars  of  aggres- 
sion; as  liberal  promoters  of  learning  and  the  arts;  and  superstitiously 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  faith  ; while  their  power  was  amongst 
the  last  in  the  peninsula  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Mahomedans. 

The  body  of  territorial  nobles  were  highly  elevated  in  respect  of 
rank,  power,  and  possessions.  They  all  bore  the  title  of  Rajah.  They 
held,  generally  in  virtual  independence,  estates  of  great  extent,  yield- 
ing large  revenues.  From  their  exclusive  relations  with  the  unsub- 
dued portions  of  the  primitive  races,  enabling  them  to  command  their 
wild  valour,  they  derived  considerable  power.  And  they  mainly 
wielded  the  great  distinctive  institution  of  Orissa — its  Paiks , or  here- 
ditary landed  militia,  an  army  numbering  from  a hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand  foot  soldiers. 
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The  Orissan  hierarchy  was  the  most  splendidly  endowed  in  India ; 
presiding,  in  the  sixth  century,  over  Bhuvaneswar,  with  its  six 
thousand  shrines;  and  administering,  from  the  twelfth  century,  the 
great  pantheon  of  Jagganath,  at  Puri,  whose  “sacred  territory”  was 
above  a hundred  miles  in  length.  Its  members,  moreover,  generally 
held  the  chief  civil  offices,  both  under  the  state  and  in  the  domains  of 
the  Rajahs. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Orissan  territory  extended  from  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  to  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  measuring  six 
degrees  in  latitude,  while  its  average  breadth  was  about  three  degrees 
of  longitude;  and  the  eastern  chain  of  Ghauts,  running  at  an  average 
distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  traversed  its 
whole  length.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  mountain  range,  its 
innumerable  buttresses  and  offshoots  spread  over  the  adjacent  plain  to 
within  a few  miles  of  the  sea.  Upon  the  west,  the  range  is  generally 
supported  by  compact  plateaux,  series  of  broad  ridges,  and  expanses 
of  elevated  plain;  and  thus  the  whole  country  is  naturally  divided, 
although  by  no  distinct  lines  of  demarcation,  into  an  alpine,  a sub- 
alpine,  and  a maritime  region. 

The  Maritime  division  extends  along  the  whole  sea-board,  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  an  open,  salubrious,  well  peopled,  and  highly  productive  expanse, 
with  the  exception  of  several  groups  of  barren  hills,  and  a tract  of 
marshy  and  wooded  deltas  intersected  by  lagunes.  The  open  and 
fertile  parts  of  this  territory  formed  the  state-domain  of  Orissa,  and 
included  a large  portion  of  the  religious  lands.  The  wilder  districts 
were  partitioned  into  estates,  or  zemindaries,  of  very  various  value 
and  extent.  The  primitive  races  were  expelled  from  the  whole  of  this 
seaward  territory,  save  where  they  were  permitted  to  linger  in  its 
sequestered  and  unhealthy  tracts,  occupying  lands  on  half-servile 
tenures. 

The  Sub-alpine  region  comprised  above  one-half  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  kingdom.  It  forms  a vast  expanse  of  hilly  wastes,  entangled 
forests,  and  rugged  water- courses,  exceedingly  unhealthy,  but  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  and  occasionally  broken  by 
broad  and  productive  plains.  This  region  was  divided  into  a large 
number  of  zemindaries,  the  domains  of  the  titular  rajahs  of  Orissa. 

These  zemindaries  vary  from  inconsiderable  estates  to  territories  of 
great  dimensions, — petty  principalities  which  have  made  a considerable 
figure  in  the  modern  history  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  peninsula. 
The  more  important  of  them  are  possessed  by  families  which  trace 
their  descent  from  the  royal  houses  of  Orissa,  or  from  the  principal 
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stocks  of  Rajputana.  A considerable  number  were  originally  planted 
by  the  Orissan  sovereigns  along  the  bill-frontier  of  their  state  domain, 
for  its  protection  from  the  incursions  of  the  dispossessed  races.  Others 
were  founded  by  great  hereditary  officers  of  revenue  and  justice, 
through  the  gradual  conversion  of  their  administrative  into  proprietary 
rights.  Successful  military  chiefs  and  leaders  of  predatory  bands, 
also,  occasionally  carved  out  great  domains  for  themselves  and  their 
followers.  And,  in  some  quarters,  portions  of  the  ancient  population, 
where  still  unsubdued,  formed  zemindaries  by  inviting  junior  mem- 
bers of  influential  zemindary  houses  to  become  their  Rajahs. 

The  Zemindars  were  bound  by  their  tenures  under  the  state  to 
maintain,  and  bring  into  the  field,  large  contingents  of  the  national 
landed  soldiery;  to  pay  tribute,  in  some  cases  heavy,  in  some 
nominal;  to  perform  special  services,  both  public,  and  personal  to  the 
sovereign ; and  to  receive  at  his  hands  investiture  with  their  honours 
and  domains. 

The  origin  and  spirit  of  the  relation  between  the  Zemindars  and 
the  landed  militia  of  Orissa  are  plain.  When  the  Hindus  obtained, 
by  force  or  fraud,  a portion  of  territory  from  the  primitive  occupants, 
driving  them  back  into  the  inner  tracts  of  mountain  and  forest,  the 
location  upon  it  of  a body  of  soldiers,  holding  lands  on  the  condition 
of  hereditary  service,  could  alone  give  to  the  conquest  security  and 
value.  The  rivalries  of  the  zemindars,  and  the  terms  of  their  tenures 
under  the  state,  obliged  them  to  maintain,  and  often  to  increase,  that 
soldiery,  even  where  the  necessity  in  which  it  had  originated  ceased  to 
exist.  The  zemindars  stood  to  it  simply  in  the  relation  of  military 
patrons;  while  its  chief  officers,  on  whom  they  depended  for  the 
execution  of  every  measure  of  defence  or  aggression,  greatly  influenced 
and  often  controlled  their  councils. 

The  aboriginal  peoples  have  existed  within  the  zemindaries  in  two 
distinct  positions. 

In  the  more  open  tracts,  they  were  generally  reduced,  as  in  the 
state  domain,  to  a semi-servile  condition  ; the  Khonds,  for  example, 
dwelling  in  petty  hamlets,  their  services  appropriated  by  the  Rajah  to 
supply  himself  and  his  officers  with  jungle  produce,  or  assigned  by 
him  to  particular  villages  or  temples,  and  bearing  the  appellation  of 
“ Vettiah,”  or  “labouring  without  hire.” 

Amongst  the  rugged  bases  of  the  mountain  chain,  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  on  their  subjugation,  did  not  fall  into  servitude,  but  became 
free  subjects  of  the  zemindars,  cultivating  the  soil  on  the  usual  rent 
tenure,  or  living  by  military  service,  or  enrolled  amongst  the  landed 
militia.  They  have  everywhere  tended — and  the  process  goes  on 
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daily  by  the  most  curious  steps — to  become  assimilated  to  their  con- 
querors in  manners  and  religion  ; and  the  Khonds,  in  particular,  have 
formed  by  intermixture  with  them  new  castes,  many  of  which  hold  a 
respectable  place  within  the  pale  of  Hindu  society, 

Lastly, — beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  zemindaries — in  the 
Alpine  region,  comprising  the  central  ridges,  the  lofty  plateaux,  and 
the  inner  valleys  of  the  chain  of  Ghauts,  large  portions  of  the  primi- 
tive races  remain  imperfectly  subdued,  while  some  have  maintained 
their  independence  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Hindus.  The 
zemindaries  being  interposed  between  this  population  and  the  state- 
domain,  the  zemindars  have  had  relations  with  it  to  the  almost  com- 
plete exclusion  of  the  successive  governments  of  Orissa,  and  have 
formed  connexions  with  its  several  divisions,  endlessly  varied  in  their 
spirit  and  details,  but  generally  upon  equal  terms,  being  founded  upon 
a plain  common  interest — that  of  defence  against  aggression.  In  the 
quarter  of  the  Khond  people,  for  example — the  zemindars  having  been 
ever  at  feud  with  one  another,  and  prone  to  resistance  to  the  state, 
while  the  mountain  tribes  were  exposed  to  attack  by  every  adventurer 
who  might  hope  to  seize  their  lands — there  have  arisen  between  each 
zemindar  and  the  cluster  of  unsubdued  tribes  bordering  on  his  domain, 
alliances  for  mutual  defence,  in  which,  while  the  tribes  have  a part 
and  rank  distinctly  subordinate,  their  independence  is  recognised  and 
equal  advantages  are  stipulated. 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  native  monarchy,  the  zemindar  rajahs 
have  acknowledged,  in  succession,  the  supremacy  of  Delhi,  of  the 
Mahratta  power,  and  of  our  empire;  but,  secure  in  their  mountain 
strongholds  and  pestilential  climate,  they  have  generally  yielded  to 
these  governments  a precarious  and  unfruitful  allegiance,  exercising, 
with  few  practical  limitations,  all  the  powers  of  independent  sove- 
reignty,— reigning  the  haughty  and  uncontrolled  despots  of  their 
wild  domains,  until,  compelled  by  their  revolts,  we  have  penetrated 
their  unexplored  mountain  barriers,  assumed  the  territories  of  a few 
families,  and  bent  others  to  our  yoke. 

Of  the  primitive  peoples,  the  Koles  prevail  in  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  Orissa,  the  Khonds  in  the  middle  portion,  and  the  Sourahs  in 
the  south.  The  Khonds  are  now  seen  within  the  following  ill-defined 
limits.  Upon  the  eastern  side  they  appear  in  the  wilder  tracts  of  the 
Ganjam  district  bordering  upon  the  Cliilka  Lake,  aud  touch  in  that 
quarter  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  On  the  north-west,  they  are 
found  on  the  boundaries  of  Gondwana,  in  long.  83";  while  on  the  west, 
they  extend  to  an  unknown  distance  within  the  unsurveyed  frontier  of 
the  Nagpore  state.  They  are  found  as  far  south  as  Bustar,  in  lat. 
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9°  40",  while  the  zemindary  of  Palconda,  in  tire  Vizagapatam  district, 
is  possessed  by  a Khond  chief.  On  the  south,  the  Khonds  are  replaced 
in  the  zemindary  of  Pedda  Ivimedy,  in  the  Ganjam  district,  by  the 
Sourah  race,  which  is  said  thenceforward  generally  to  occupy  the 
eastern  acclivities  of  the  Ghauts  to  the  Godavery.  To  the  north,  fifty 
miles  beyond  the  Mahanadi,  in  the  meridian  of  Boad,  the  Khonds 
are  succeeded  by  the  Kole  people.  On  the  north-east,  they  are  found 
high  in  Cuttack;  while  Sourahs  (not  identified  with  the  Sourahs  of 
the  south)  inhabit  there  the  inferior  ridges  of  the  Ghauts. 

The  British  Government  first  came  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  mountain  Khonds  in  1835,  whilst  engaged  in  military  operations 
for  the  reduction  of  the  zemindary  of  Goomsur,  in  the  Ganjam  district, 
whose  rajah  had  rebelled,  and  taken  refuge  amongst  them.  Upon  the 
completion  of  those  operations,  in  1837,  I was  employed  in  surveying 
a portion  of  the  newly  acquired  district,  and  the  unexplored  tracts 
around  it.  In  performing  that  duty,  I was  enabled  to  obtain  a con* 
siderable  amount  of  information  respecting  the  language,  manners, 
institutions,  and  religion  of  the  Khonds,  then  almost  entirely  un- 
known. That  information,  professedly  very  incomplete,  was  embodied 
in  a report,  written  by  order  of  the  Madras  Government  in  June, 
1841,  and  afterwards  printed  by  the  Government  of  India;  and  a dis- 
tinguished member  of  this  Society  then  did  me  the  honour  to  present 
to  it  the  portion  relating  to  the  Khond  religion  which  was  published 
in  the  Society’s  Journal.  When  I returned  to  the  Khond  country 
in  that  year,  as  an  Assistant  to  the  Agent  of  the  Government  in  the 
Ganjam  district,  I found  that  I had  previously  visited  only  the  tribes 
belonging  to  one  of  the  two  great  antagonist  sects  into  which  the 
Khonds  are  divided,  and  that  I had,  thence,  erroneously  described  the 
tenets  and  observances  of  that  sect  as  constituting  the  whole  system 
of  the  Khond  religion.  My  present  object  is  to  correct  that  error 
from  the  information  which  I have  been  enabled  to  obtain  during  my 
long  subsequent  connexion  with  the  people  as  a subordinate,  or  the 
chief,  Agent  of  the  Government  for  the  suppression  amongst  them  of 
the  practices  of  Human  Sacrifice  and  Female  Infanticide. 

The  Khond  religion  exists  in  oral  traditions  alone,  and  the  priest- 
hood by  which  these  are  preserved  is  neither  hereditary  nor  strictly 
organised  as  a profession  ; nevertheless,  the  ceremonials  of  the  gods, 
composed  cf  rites,  invocations,  hymns,  legends,  and  recitals,  form  a 
repository  of  materials,  doctrinal  and  ritual,  from  which  the  main 
outlines  and  spirit  of  the  superstition  may  be  authentically  deduced. 
And,  through  inquiries  systematically  addressed  to  the  best  informed 
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priests  ancl  laymen  whose  full  confidence  has  been  gained,  the  doc- 
trines which  do  not  naturally  find  a place  in  the  ceremonials,  and  all 
the  details  of  these,  may  be  ascertained.  Still,  with  respect  to  every 
portion  of  the  following  account  of  the  Khond  superstition,  I beg 
that,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  difficulty,  under  any  circumstances,  of 
ascertaining  and  describing  from  oral  statements  the  opinions,  feelings, 
and  sentiments  which  constitute  a system  of  religion,  the  following 
special  sources  of  error  may  be  kept  in  view.  Only  the  leading 
ideas,  the  chief  formalities,  and  the  most  familiar  and  significant 
expressions  of  this  religion  are  distinctly  fixed  in  the  minds  even  of 
the  best  informed  of  its  rude  professors.  The  details  of  doctrines  and 
of  rites,  of  legends  and  narratives,  vary  in  every  district,  and  even 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  district ; according  as  the  population 
belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  antagonist  sects,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  fancies  of  the  officiating  priests.  Upon  many  subjects,  for 
instance,  there  are  many  different  legends,  all  equally  current  and 
equally  believed,  so  that  the  one  which  I give  is  to  be  considered 
merely  as  a sample  of  those  that  exist.  And  hence,  in  the  attempt  to 
present  in  exact  language  and  a systematic  form,  a body  of  traditional 
ideas,  I fear  that  I have,  perhaps  unavoidably,  imparted  to  the  sub- 
ject an  appearance  of  theoretical  completeness  and  consistency  which 
does  not  strictly  belong  to  it. 

I have  to  add,  that  these  descriptions  are  drawn  exclusively  from 
the  Khond  country  of  the  zemiudary  of  Goomsur,  and  from  those 
portions  of  the  zemindaries  of  Boad,  Duspullah,  Souradah,  and  some 
neighbouring  tracts  with  the  usages  of  which  I am  best  acquainted. 

All  the  principal  legends,  hymns,  and  recitals  were  taken  down 
by  me  as  they  were  spoken  or  intoned  by  well  informed  priests  or 
laymen  in  the  Khond  language,  and,  on  account  of  my  imperfect 
knowledge  of  that  language,  translated  line  by  line  into  Ooriya  and 
Hindustani  by  persons  highly  qualified  for  the  task.  My  late  very 
able  and  deeply  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Cadenhead,  who  was  Principal 
Assistant  in  the  Orissan  Hill  Agency,  and  a perfect  master  of  the 
Khond  language,  also  obtained  these  legends  in  it,  in  many  cases  from 
sources  distinct  from  mine,  and  collated  my  versions  with  his  own 
made  directly  from  the  originals.  And  lastly,  to  obtain  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  Dr.  Cadenhead’s  mature  views  upon  every  part 
of  this  attempt  to  describe  the  Khond  religion,  I sent  a draft  of  it  to 
him  in  India,  which  I received  back  enriched  with  comments  upon 
every  point  on  which  he  differed  from  me,  or  upon  which  he  could 
add  to  my  information,  either  from  his  own  sources  or  by  communi- 
cating with  the  late  Soonderah  Sing  Deo,  the  Hindu  gentleman  who 
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was  principal  native  assistant  to  the  Agency,  and  whose  services  in 
that  capacity  cannot  he  overrated. 


Section  I. — The  Religious  Doctrines  op  the  Khonds. 

Doctrines  common  to  all  the  Tribes. 

There  is  one  Supreme  Being,  self-existing,  the  source  of  Good,  and 
Creator  of  the  Universe,  of  the  inferior  gods,  and  of  man.  This 
divinity  is  called  in  some  districts,  Boora  Pennu,  or  the  God  of  Light ; 
in  others,  Bella  Pennu,  or  the  Sun  God;  and  the  sun  and  the  place 
from  which  it  rises  beyond  the  sea  are  the  chief  seats  of  his 
presence. 

Boora  Pennu,  in  the  beginning,  created  for  himself  a consort,  who 
became  Tari  Pennu,  or  the  Earth  Goddess,  and  the  source  of  Evil. 
He  afterwards  created  the  Earth.  As  Boora  Pennu  walked  upon  it 
with  Tari,  he  found  her  wanting  in  affectionate  compliance  and  atten- 
tion as  a wife,1  and  resolved  to  create  from  its  substance  a new  being, 
Man,  who  should  render  to  him  the  most  assiduous  and  devoted 
service,  and  to  form  from  it  also  every  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  necessary  to  man’s  existence.  Tari  was  filled  with  jealousy,  and 
attempted  to  prevent  his  purpose,  but  succeeded  only  so  far  as  to 
change  the  intended  order  of  creation.  In  the  words  of  a generally 
received  legend: — “ Boora  Pennu  took  a handful  of  earth  and  threw 
it  behind  him  to  create  man ; but  Tari  caught  it  ere  it  fell,  and  cast  it 
on  one  side,  when  trees,  herbs,  flowers,  and  every  form  of  vegetable 
life  sprang  up.  Boora  Pennu  again  threw  a handful  of  earth  behind 
him  ; but  Tari  caught  it  in  like  manner  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  when 
fish  and  all  things  that  live  in  water  were  generated.  Boora  threw  a 
third  handful  of  earth  behind  him,  which  also  Tari  intercepted  and 
flung  aside,  when  all  the  lower  animals,  wild  and  tame,  were  formed. 
Boora  cast  a fourth  handful  behind  him,  which  Tari  caught  and  threw 
up  into  the  air,  when  the  feathered  tribes  and  all  creatures  which  fly 
were  produced.  Boora  Pennu,  looking  round,  perceived  what  Tari 
had  done  to  frustrate  his  intentions,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
head  to  prevent  her  further  interference,  he  took  up  a fifth  handful  of 
earth  and  placed  it  on  the  ground  behind  him ; and  from  it  the  human 
race  were  created.  Tari  Pennu  then  placed  her  hands  over  the  earth, 
and  said,  ‘ Let  these  beings  you  have  made,  exist;  you  shall  create  no 
more  !’  Whereupon  Boora  caused  an  exudation  of  sweat  to  proceed 

1 There  are  various  accounts  given  of  the  nature  of  Tari’s  neglect — one  of  the 
most  generally  received  being  that  she  refused  to  scratch  the  back  of  Boora’s  neck 
when  requested  to  do  so. 
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from  his  body,  collected  it  in  liis  hand,  and  threw  it  around,  saying — 
‘ To  all  that  I have  created  !’  and  thence  arose  love,  and  sex,  and  the 
continuation  of  species.” 

The  creation  was  perfectly  free  from  moral  and  physical  evil. 
Men  enjoyed  free  intercourse  with  the  Creator.  They  lived  without 
labour  upon  the  spontaneous  abundance  of  the  earth;  they  enjoyed 
everything  in  common,  and  lived  in  perfect  harmony  and  peace. 
They  went  unclothed.  They  had  power  to  move  not  only  on  the 
earth,  but  through  the  air  and  the  sea.  The  lower  animals  were  all 
perfectly  innocuous. 

The  Earth  Goddess,  highly  incensed  at  the  love  shown  towards 
man  thus  created  and  endowed,  broke  into  open  rebellion  against 
Boora,  and  resolved  to  blast  the  lot  of  his  new  creature  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  world  of  every  form  of  moral  and  physical  evil. 
She  instilled  into  the  heart  of  man  every  variety  of  moral  evil, 
“ sowing  the  seeds  of  sin  in  mankind  as  in  a ploughed  field,”  and 
at  the  same  time  introduced  every  species  of  physical  evil  into  the 
material  creation — diseases,  deadly  poisons,  and  every  element  of  dis- 
order. Boora  Pennu,  by  the  application  of  antidotes,  arrested  and 
held  in  abeyance  the  elements  of  physical  evil ; but  he  left  man 
perfectly  free  to  receive  or  to  reject  moral  evil. 

A few  individuals  of  mankind  entirely  rejected  evil,  and  remained 
sinless;  the  rest  all  yielded  to  its  power,  and  fell  into  a state  of 
universal  disobedience  to  the  Deity,  and  fierce  strife  with  one  another. 
Boora  immediately  deified  the  sinless  few  without  their  suffering 
death,  saying  to  them — “ Become  ye  gods,  living  for  ever  and  seeing 
my  face  when  ye  will ; and  have  power  over  man,  who  is  no  longer 
my  immediate  care.”  Upon  the  corrupted  mass  of  mankind,  Boora 
Pennu  inflicted  high  moral  penalties ; and  let  loose  the  myriad  forms 
of  physical  evil  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  antidotes  which  had  arrested 
them.  He  entirely  withdrew  his  face  and  his  immediate  guardianship 
from  mankind.  He  made  all  who  had  fallen  subject  to  death;  and  he 
further  ordained  that,  in  future,  every  one  who  should  commit  sin, 
should  suffer  death  as  its  consequence.  Universal  discord  and  war 
prevailed,  so  that  all  social  and  even  family  ties  were  broken  up. 
All  nature  became  thoroughly  tainted  and  disordered.  The  seasons 
no  longer  held  their  regular  course;  the  earth  ceased  to  bear  spon- 
taneously fruit  fit  for  the  food  of  man,  and  became  a wilderness  of 
jungle,  rocks,  and  mud.  Diseases  and  death  came  upon  all  creatures; 
snakes  became  venomous;  many  flowers  and  fruits  grew  poisonous; 
and  many  animals  became  savage  and  destructive.  Man  now  went 
clothed,  lost  the  power  of  moving  through  the  air  and  the  sea,  and 
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sank  into  a state  of  abject  suffering  and  degradation.  Thus  the 
elements  of  good  and  evil  were  thoroughly  commingled  in  man,  and 
throughout  nature.  Meanwhile,  Boora  and  Tari  contended  for  supe- 
riority in  fierce  conflict  ; their  terrible  strife  raging  throughout  the 
earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky;  their  chief  weapons  being  mountains, 
meteors,  and  whirlwinds.1 

Up  to  this  point,  the  Ivhonds  hold  the  same  general  belief;  but 
from  it,  they  divide  into  two  sects  directly  opposed  upon  the  great 
question  of  the  issue  of  the  contest  between  Boora  and  his  rebel  con- 
sort, involving  the  whole  subject  of  the  practical  relation  between  the 
two  antagonist  powers  with  reference  to  man,  the  source  and  subject 
of  their  strife. 

The  sect  of  Boora  believe  that  he  proved  triumphant  in  the  contest, 
and,  as  an  abiding  sign  of  the  discomfiture  of  Tari,  imposed  the  cares 
of  childbirth  upon  her  sex.  Her  rebellious  will,  however,  her  activity 
as  the  source  of  evil,  and  her  malignant  hostility  towards  man,  remain 
unabated,  and  are  ever  struggling  to  break  forth;  but  she  is  so  com- 
pletely subjected  to  control,  that  she  is  employed  as  the  instrument  of 
Boora’s  moral  rule,  being  permitted  to  strike  only  where  he,  as  the 
omnipotent  ruler  of  the  universe,  desires  to  punish. 

The  sect  of  Tari  hold,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  she  remained 
unconquered,  and  still  maintains  the  struggle  with  various  success. 
They  fully  recognise  the  general  supremacy  of  Boora  as  the  creator  of 
the  world,  and  the  sole  source  of  good,  invoking  him  first  on  every 
occasion ; but  they  hold  that  his  power,  exerted  both  directly  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  inferior  gods,  is  insufficient  for  the  effectual 
protection  of  men  when  Tari  resolves  to  inflict  injury  or  destruction; 
and,  moreover,  while  they  regard  Tari  as  the  original  source  of  evil 
alone,  they  nevertheless  believe  that  she  has  practically  power  to 
confer  every  form  of  earthly  benefit,  both  by  abstaining  from  the 
prevention  of  the  good  which  flows  from  Boora,  and  by  directly 
bestowing  blessings. 


Doctrines  of  the  sect  of  Boora.  The  three  classes  of  Inferior  Gods. 

Ideas  respecting  the  Soul.  The  Judgment  of  the  Dead. 

Boora  Pennu,  say  his  sect,  resolved  that,  for  his  own  honour,  his 
work  should  not  be  lost,  but  that  man  should  be  enabled  to  attain  to 

1 The  comet  of  1843  was  watched  by  the  Khonds  with  the  most  intense  interest 
— each  of  the  opposite  parties  regarding  it  as  a new  and  prodigious  weapon  in  the 
hand  of  that  deity  to  which  their  own  worship  was  chiefly  paid. 
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a state  of  moderate  enjoyment  upon  earth,  and  to  rise  after  death, 
through  the  practice  of  virtue,  to  a state  of  beatitude  and  partial 
restoration  to  communion  with  his  Maker.  To  accomplish  these 
purposes,  Boora  created  a subordinate  divine  agency,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  first  sinless  men  who,  when  deified,  were  made  guardians 
of  man ; and  he  appointed  all  the  inferior  gods  to  carry  out  the  first 
object,  one  excepted,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  administering 
justice  to  the  dead.  It  was  the  office  of  all  these  gods  to  regulate  the 
powers  of  nature  for  the  use  of  man,  to  instruct  him  in  the  arts 
necessary  to  life,  and  to  protect  him  against  every  form  of  evil.  It 
was  ordained,  however,  that  men  should  obtain  earthly  blessings,  in 
dispensing  which  the  inferior  gods  are  vested  with  a large  discretion, 
only  through  seeking  their  favour  by  worship  with  the  offerings 
which  they  desire,  and  which  are  their  food ; while  it  was  specially 
provided  that,  as  a standing  acknowledgment  that  worship  is  due  of 
right  to  Boora  and  Tari  alone,  and  is  paid  to  the  lower  gods  only 
with  their  express  sanction,  the  names  of  the  two  great  divinities 
should  be  first  invoked  at  every  ceremonial. 

The  inferior  gods  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  distinguished  by 
their  origin,  their  attributes,  and  the  scope  of  their  duties  and 
authority. 

The  gods  of  the  first  class  sprang  from  Boora  and  Tari.  They 
are  unchangeable  and  not  subject  to  dissolution,  and  have  a general 
jurisdiction,  while  the  offices  of  all  save  the  Judge  of  the  Dead,  cor- 
respond exactly  to  the  primary  wants  of  mankind  under  their  new 
lot.  The  first  necessity  of  that  lot  was,  that  man  should  live  by 
labour  upon  the  soil;  and,  accordingly,  the  duty  assigned  to  the 
three  first  deities,  is,  to  teach  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  to  regulate 
the  functions  of  nature  necessary  to  its  practice.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  first  of  these  gods  to  send  rain ; of  the  second,  to  give  new  vegeta- 
tion and  the  first-fruits;  of  the  third,  to  give  the  increase,  and  to  send 
gain  in  every  shape.  These  deities  delivered  from  Boora  to  man  the 
seeds  of  all  useful  plants,  taught  him  to  clear  the  jungle,  to  make 
ploughs,  to  yoke  oxen,  to  know  the  seasons,  and  to  suit  the  seeds  to 
various  soils.  It  was  necessary  also,  that  man  should  subsist  in  part 
by  the  chace,  and  a god  was  provided  to  instruct  him  in  the  arts 
connected  with  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  its 
practice.  The  next  condition  of  man’s  new  lot  was,  that  he  should 
live  in  a state  of  constant  strife;  and  a God  of  War  was  accordingly 
provided  to  teach  the  art  of  war,  and  to  prescribe  the  laws  for  carry- 
ing it  on  and  for  making  peace.  The  establishment  of  boundaries 
was  necessarily  a primary  want  of  a population  composed  of  hostile 
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tribes  subsisting  by  agriculture  and  tbe  chace;  and  to  meet  it,  a God 
of  Boundaries  was  created.' 

These  six  deities,  then,  were  created  to  meet  the  primary  wants 
of  man  on  earth  after  the  introduction  of  evil,  namely : — 

1.  Pidzu  Penuu — The  God  of  Rain. 

2.  Boorbi  Pennu — The  Goddess  of  New  Vegetation  and  First 

Fruits. 

3.  Pitterri  Pennu— The  God  of  Increase,  and  of  gain  in  every 

shape. 

4.  Klambo  Pennu — The  God  of  the  Chace. 

5.  Loha  Pennu — The  God  of  War  (literally  the  Iron  God). 

6.  Sundi  Pennu — The  God  of  Boundaries. 

To  which  is  to  be  added,  as  an  inferior  god  of  the  first  class : 

7.  Dinga  Pennu — The  Judge  of  the  Dead;  who  will  be  described 

hereafter. 

The  titles  of  these  gods  vary  in  different  localities;  and  between 
the  three  who  preside  over  the  functions  of  nature,  there  is  a partial 
community  and  interchange  of  functions.  They  are  invoked  next 
after  Boora  and  Tari  at  every  ceremonial. 

Next  in  rank  to  this  class  of  inferior  gods  is  the  class  of  deified 
sinless  men  of  the  first  age.  They  are  the  tutelary  gods  of  tribes  and 
branches  of  tribes.  Like  the  first  class  of  gods,  they  are  unchangeable 
and  immortal ; but  they  have  only  a local,  or  rather  tribal  juris- 
diction. Their  aid  is  supplicated  when  any  common  danger  threatens 
a tribe ; and  they  are  invoked  at  every  ceremonial  after  the  inferior 
gods  of  the  first  class. 

The  third  class  of  inferior  deities  are  sprung  from  the  gods  of  the 
first  two  classes.  They  are  the  strictly  minor  and  local  deities  of  the 
Khonds.  They  are  the  tutelary  gods  of  every  spot  on  earth,  having 
power  over  the  functions  of  nature  which  operate  there,  and  over 
everything  relating  to  human  life  in  it.  Their  number  is  unlimited. 
They  fill  all  nature,  in  which  no  power  or  object,  from  the  sea  to  the 
clods  of  the  field,  is  without  its  deity.  They  are  the  guardians  of 
hills,  groves,  streams,  fountains,  paths,  and  hamlets,  and  are  cognizant 
of  every  human  action,  want,  and  interest,  in  the  locality  where  they 
preside. 

The  following  are  the  chief  of  this  class  of  gods  : — 

1.  Nadzu  Pennu — the  Village  God. 

2.  Soro  Pennu — the  Hill  God. 

1 In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  God  of  Boundaries  is  placed  first  in  the 
class  of  minor  local  deities. 
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3.  Jori  Pennu — the  God  of  Streams. 

4.  Idzu  Pennu — the  Family  or  House  God. 

5.  Moonda  Pennu — the  Tank  God. 

6.  Sooga  Pennu — the  God  of  Fountains. 

7-  Gossa  Pennu— the  Forest  God. 

8.  Kootti  Pennu — the  God  of  Ravines. 

9.  Bhora  Pennu — the  God  of  New  Fruits,  produced  on 

trees  or  shrubs. 

Such  is  the  subordinate  divine  agency  to  which  the  care  of  man’s 
temporal  interests  was  entrusted. 

Before  describing  the  office  and  attributes  of  the  god  to  whom  the 
determination  of  the  destiny  of  men  after  death  was  committed — the 
God  of  Justice  to  the  Dead — it  seems  necessary  to  state  the  ideas  of 
the  Khonds  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  soul  of  man.  Men  are 
endowed  with  four  souls.  First,  there  is  a soul  which  is  capable  of 
beatification  and  restoration  to  communion  with  Boora.  Secondly, 
there  is  a soul  which  is  attached  to  some  tribe  upon  earth,  and  re-born 
for  ever  in  that  tribe,  so  that,  upon  the  birth  of  every  child,  the  priest 
declares,  after  inquiry,  which  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  has  returned. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a soul  which  endures  the  sufferings  inflicted  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  and  performs  the  transmigrations  imposed  on  that 
account.  This  soul,  moreover,  has  the  power  of  temporarily  quitting 
the  body  at  the  will  of  a god,  leaving  it  weakened,  languid,  sleepy, 
and  out  of  order.  Thus,  when  a man  becomes  a priest,  this  soul 
always  leaves  his  body  for  a time,  to  hold  an  interview  with  and 
receive  instructions  from  the  god  who  has  appointed  him  his  minister; 
and  when,  by  the  aid  of  a god,  a man  becomes  a tiger  (a  subject  after- 
wards adverted  to),  this,  I believe,  is  the  soul  which  animates  the 
bestial  form.  Fourthly,  there  is  a soul  which  dies  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  body. 

Dinga  Pennu,  a name  of  unknown  meaning,  is  the  Judge  of  the 
Dead.  Like  the  other  inferior  gods  of  the  first  class,  he  sprung 
from  Boora  and  Tari,  is  unchangeable  and  immortal,  and  has  general 
jurisdiction. 

Dinga  Pennu  resides  upon  a great  rock,  or  mountain,  called  Grippa 
Yalli,  or  the  Leaping  Rock,  in  the  region  beyond  the  sea,  from  which 
the  sun  rises.  The  Leaping  Rock  is  perfectly  smooth  and  exceedingly 
slippery,  “like  a floor  covered  with  mustard  seed,”  and  a black  un- 
fathomable river  flows  around  it.  To  it  the  souls  of  men  speed  straight 
after  death,  and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  desperate  leaps  which 
they  are  compelled  to  make  to  reach  and  secure  a footing  upou  its 
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surface,  which-  they  constantly  fail  to  do,  and  so  break  limbs  or 
knock  out  eyes,  contracting  deformities  which  they  generally  com- 
municate to  the  next  bodies  they  animate.  Upon  that  rock  sits 
Dinga,  engaged  day  and  night  in  writing  on  it  a history  of  every 
man’s  actions  towards  gods  and  towards  men,  during  every  life  passed 
upon  earth ; in  receiving  the  souls  of  the  dead ; registering  their 
coming;  casting  up  each  man’s  account  of  good  and  evil;  passing 
sentence  according  to  desert,  and  dispatching  the  shades  by  troops  to 
fulfil  his  perfectly  just  and  inflexible  awards.  The  plan  of  retributive 
justice  which  Dinga  administers  is,  in  a word,  this.  If  he  judges 
that  a soul  has  acquired  by  virtuous  conduct  a claim  to  beatification, 
he  permits  it  at  once  to  pass  among  the  blessed  spirits;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  judges  that  it  has  failed  to  establish  that  claim,  he 
recommits  it  to  earth  for  further  probation,  after  such  detention  in 
Grippa  Valli  as  he  thinks  proper  to  inflict;  sending  the  soul  to  be 
reborn  in  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  suffer  in  a new  life 
penalties  proportioned  to  its  guilt. 

The  punishments  which  Dinga  Pennu  inflicts  on  souls  released 
from  suspense  in  Grippa  Valli  include  every  species  of  earthly  suffer- 
ing, bodily  and  mental.  Of  these  penalties  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
amongst  diseases,  epilepsy  is  the  most  dreaded; — that  poverty  is 
peculiarly  feared  by  a people  among  whom  reduction  to  dependence 
involves  the  loss  of  many  social  rights  and  honours,  even  tainting  the 
blood  so  as  to  exclude  descendants  from  succeeding  to  the  office  of 
chief; — that  the  want  or  the  death  of  male  offspring  is  regarded  as  a 
punishment  of  the  heaviest  kind ; and  that  the  being  born  with  a 
bodily  defect  is  a calamity  exceedingly  felt  by  people  whose  first 
prayer  for  their  offspring  is  that  they  may  be  brave  and  beautiful. 
But  no  punishment  is  considered  so  terrible  as  the  curse  of  base  moral 
qualities,  such  as  cowardice  or  falsehood,  which  bring  public  infamy 
upon  their  possessor  and  his  tribe. 

From  the  following  catalogue  of  Kliond  virtues  and  vices,  the 
general  spirit  of  the  justice  administered  by  the  Judge  of  the  Dead 
may  be  inferred. 

The  chief  sins  are — 

1.  To  refuse  hospitality,  or  to  abandon  a guest. 

2.  To  break  an  oath  or  promise,  or  to  deny  a gift. 

3.  To  speak  falsely,  except  to  save  a guest. 

4.  To  break  a solemn  pledge  of  friendship. 

5.  To  break  an  old  law  or  custom. 

6.  To  commit  incest. 
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7.  To  contract  debts,  tlie  paymeut  of  which  is  ruinous  to  a 

man’s  tribe,  which  is  responsible  for  the  engagement  of 
all  its  members. 

8.  To  skulk  in  time  of  war. 

9.  To  betray  a public  secret. 

Whoever  commits  any  of  these  sins  will  be  born  again  afflicted 
with  disease,  with  poverty,  and  probably  with  mental  qualities  which 
will  make  him  infamous. 

The  chief  virtues,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  opposites  of  these 
sins ; and  amongst  them  are  besides  : — 

1.  To  kill  a foe  in  public  battle. 

2.  To  fall  in  public  battle. 

3.  To  be  a priest. 

And,  amongst  the  sacrificing  tribes, 

4.  To  be  a victim  to  the  Earth  Goddess. 


To  the  soul  of  any  one  who  shall  observe  strictly  any  one  of  the 
great  virtues,  while  he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  any  one  of  the  great  sins, 
it  is  considered  that  the  Judge  of  the  Dead  will  award  a place  amongst 
the  beatified. 

The  beatified  souls  of  men  enjoy  immediate  communion  with  all 
the  gods ; they  are  in  rank  little  inferior  to  the  minor  gods,  live  with 
them,  and  much  after  their  fashion.  Every  tribe  invokes  the  souls  of 
deceased  ancestors  in  endless  array  at  every  ceremonial,  after  invoking 
the  minor  gods;  and  they  especially  remember  those  of  men  renowned 
for  good  or  great  actions,  as  for  reclaiming  waste  lands,  for  extra- 
ordinary bravery,  for  wisdom  in  council,  or  for  remarkable  integrity 
of  life.  They  believe  that  beatified  souls,  although  wholly  without 
power,  may  act  as  intercessors  with  some  of  the  gods,  as  with  Dinga 
Peunu,  on  the  one  point  of  inducing  him  to  restore  lost  relatives 
speedily  to  their  homes. 

Such  are  the  chief  doctrines  which  are  held  by  the  sect  which 
worship  Boora  Pennu  in  chief — and  are  shared,  with  differences 
which  will  be  explained,  by  the  followers  of  Tari.  Boora  is  wor- 
shipped, with  the  ceremonies  which  will  be  detailed  hereafter,  at 
social  festivals  held  periodically  by  tribes,  branches  of  tribes,  and 
villages;  his  followers,  while  they  assign  to  him  the  highest  prece- 
dence as  the  omnipotent  god,  never  failing  to  invoke  Tari  with  deep 
awe  and  reverence  as  the  second  power. 
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Doctrines  of  the  sect  of  Tari.  Origin  of  Human  Sacrifice. 

The  sect  of  Tari  share,  generally,  all  the  doctrines  of  that  of 
Boora  respecting  his  purpose  of  providing  a partial  remedy  for  the 
consequences  of  the  introduction  of  evil,  and  the  creation  of  an  inferior 
divine  agency  to  effect  that  purpose.  But,  whereas  the  sect  of  Boora 
conceive  that  he  perfectly  accomplished  his  intentions,  that  of  Tari 
hold  that  her  opposition  prevented  his  doing  so  with  respect  to  the 
earthly  lot  of  man,  while,  however,  they  believe  that  he  carried  out 
his  purpose  respecting  the  destiny  of  his  soul  after  death. 

The  sect  of  Tari  ascribe  to  her,  exactly  as  that  of  Boora  do  to  him, 
the  elevation  of  man  from  the  state  of  barbarous  degradation  into 
which  he  fell  upon  the  introduction  of  evil,  by  making  the  disordered 
earth  fit  for  cultivation,  and  by  teaching  the  arts  of  agriculture,  the 
chace,  and  war;  conceiving  that  she  did  this  through  revelations 
made  to  mankind  directly  by  herself  under  a feminine  form  called 
Umbally  Bylee,  and  through  her  priests,  while  she  also  permitted 
men,  at  her  will,  to  receive  instruction  and  every  other  form  of  good 
which  constantly  flows  from  Boora  through  the  inferior  gods;  and 
hence,  her  sect  worship  all  those  gods  with  the  ceremonies  they 
require,  exactly  as  that  of  Boora  do,  but  with  the  difference  of  view 
and  feeling  necessarily  arising  from  their  opposite  opinions  on  the 
point  of  the  relative  power  of  the  two  chief  deities.  Lastly,  the  sect 
of  Tari  believe  that  she  gave  those  blessings  to  mankind,  and  con- 
tinues to  permit  their  enjoyment,  on  the  express  condition  of  receiving 
worship  with  human  sacrifices,  which  are  her  food. 

A legend,  which  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  description  of  that 
worship,  gives  this  account  of  its  origin  and  of  the  first  benefits  that 
followed  upon  it.  The  earth  was  in  a state  of  soft  barren  mud, 
utterly  unfit  for  the  use  of  man.  Umbally  Bylee,  the  name  of  the 
feminine  form  which  Tari  always  assumed  when  she  communicated 
with  men,  appeared  cutting  vegetables  with  a hook.  She  cut  her 
finger,  and  as  the  blood-drops  fell  upon  the  earth,  it  became  dry  and 
firm.  Umbally  Bylee  said,  “ Behold  the  good  change  ! cut  up  my 
body  to  complete  it.”  The  Khonds  declined  to  do  so,  apparently 
believing  that  Umbally  Bylee  was  one  of  themselves,  and  resolving 
that  they  wrould  not  sacrifice  one  another,  lest  their  race  should 
become  extinct,  but  they  would  obtain  victims  by  purchase  from 
other  peoples.  They  procured  and  offered  a sacrifice,  and,  says  the 
legend,  “ now  society  with  its  relations  of  father  and  mother,  and  wife 
and  child,  and  the  ties  between  ruler  and  subject,  arose ;”  and  the 
knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  agriculture  was  imparted  to  men. 
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“ Then,  also,”  says  the  legend,  “hunting  began.  A man  brought,” 
[apparently  to  a priest,]  “ a rat,  a snake,  and  a lizard,  and  inquired  if 
they  were  fit  to  eat.  Tari  rested  on  the  priest,  and  said  to  him,  ‘ Give 
names  to  all  the  wild  animals,  distinguishing  those  that  are  fit  and 
those  that  are  unfit  for  use,  and  let  men  go  to  the  jungles  and  the 
hills,  and  kill  the  sambur1  and  all  other  game  with  arrows  and  with 
poison.”  And  men  went  to  hunt.  In  like  manner,  a legend,  given 
at  length  in  the  worship  of  the  God  of  War  by  the  sect  of  Tari, 
narrates  how  she  taught  men  the  art  of  fighting.  “ Boora  Pennu,  in 
the  beginning,”  it  is  said,  “ created  the  world  and  all  that  it  contains, 
including  the  iron  of  weapons;  but  men  did  not  know  the  use  of 
weapons,  fighting  in  womanish  fashion,  and  wounding  one  another 
with  sword-grass  and  spear-grass,  unable  to  inflict  death.”  It  then 
tells  how  Tari  taught  men  to  make  bows  and  arrows  and  axes;  and 
how,  “ so  cruel”  was  the  iron  in  which  the  “ terrible  goddess,”  when 
she  introduced  cruelty  with  other  evils  into  the  world,  “ had  mingled 
no  drop  of  pity,”  that  none  who  were  wounded  lived;  but  Tari,  on 
the  prayer  of  her  children,  taught  men  how  to  moderate  the  “ cruelty 
of  the  first  iron,”  and  how  to  make  war. 

Thus,  say  the  sect  of  Tari,  did  men  rise  from  a state  of  degrada- 
tion, and  obtain  all  the  benefits  they  enjoy,  through  worshipping  Tari, 
at  her  express  invitation  and  command,  with  human  sacrifices,  upon 
her  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  the  pouring  out  of  human  blood 
upon  the  earth.  And  they  believe  that  the  rite  and  its  virtue  were 
afterwards  enlarged  by  a new  revelation  and  decree.  Men  com- 
plained to  Tari  that  the  benefits  she  bestowed  on  them  were  insuffi- 
cient, that  there  was  “ little  wealth,  much  fear,  but  few  children, 
deadly  snakes  and  tigers,  and  thorns  piercing  the  feet ;”  whereupon, 
she  expressly  prescribed  the  extension  of  her  ritual,  with  new  cere- 
monies and  new  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  victims,  and 
ordained  that  its  efficacy,  which  was  previously  limited  to  those  who 
practised  it,  should  thenceforth  embrace  all  mankind.  And  from  that 
time,  the  sect  of  Tari  believe  that  the  responsibility  for  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  world  has  rested  upon  them. 

Thus,  while  they  admit  the  theoretical  supremacy  of  Boora,  her 
sect  make  Tari  practically  the  chief  object  of  their  adoration,  and 
believe  themselves  to  enjoy  her  special  favour.  She  is  worshipped, 
like  Boora,  at  great  social  festivals  held  periodically  by  tribes, 
branches  of  tribes,  and  villages,  while  individuals  also  frequently 
propitiate  her  with  her  great  offering. 


A species  of  deer. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  sect  of  Boora 
on  the  subject  of  human  sacrifice  are  exceedingly  strong,  and  always 
expressed  with  great  warmth  and  force.  They  regard  it  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence  as  the  consummation  of  human  guilt ; and  believe 
it  to  have  been  adopted  under  monstrous  delusions  devised  by  Tari,  as 
the  mother  of  falsehood,  with  a view  solely  to  the  final  destruction  of 
her  followers.  From  the  legends  which  will  be  given  at  length  in 
describing  the  worship  of  Boora,  it  appears  that  they  believe  that 
Tari  was  enabled  to  induce  a portion  of  mankind  to  adopt  the  rite 
only  through  addressing  to  them  a series  of  temptations  and  threats; 
whilst  the  remaining  portion  were  preserved  from  the  great  sin 
through  special  interpositions  by  Boora. 

One  legend  narrates,  that  Umbally  Bylee  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a tiger  amongst  certain  tribes  which  were  at  war  in  the  time  before 
the  arts  of  taking  life  and  of  public  battle  were  known.  She  first 
killed  game  daily,  to  the  delight  of  all  who  partook  of  it.  She  then 
offered  to  one  of  the  parties  to  kill  any  one  of  their  enemies  they 
should  designate,  and  having  killed  him,  all  regarded  her  with 
unlimited  faith,  and  prayed  her  to  teach  them  the  art  of  assuming  the 
forms  of  beasts  (called  the  art  of  Mleepa)  and  the  art  of  killing  in 
war.  * She  consented,  and  taught  the  art  of  Mleepa  to  a few  persons, 
upon  the  condition  that  they,  in  return,  would  do  one  thing  which  she 
should  require.  This  proved  to  be— that  they  should  worship  her 
with  human  sacrifices,  the  Goddess  threatening  instant  destruction  if 
they  hesitated.  They  brought  out  a man  for  sacrifice;  but  Boora 
interposed — as  narrated  in  the  legend,  and  then  taught  to  men  both 
the  art  of  Mleepa  and  that  of  war. 

On  another  occasion,  Umbally  Bylee  tempted  men  to  offer  the 
desired  sacrifice,  by  promising  to  convert  the  waste  and  barren  earth 
into  cultivated  plains  covered  with  population  and  wealth, — “ there 
being  no  higher  temptation  to  hold  out.”  They  yielded,  and  a human 
victim  was  prepared,  when  Boora  again  interfered,  routing  Umbally 
and  her  crew. 

Tari  afterwards  made  a way  through  the  mountains  for  the  waters 
of  a lake,  and  said,  “ Behold  the  power  of  my  divinity  ! Worship  me 
with  the  blood  I require.”  Boora  now  left  men  to  take  their  course, 
and  a human  victim  was  sacrificed;  and  thus,  say  his  sect,  did  the 
sect  of  worshippers  of  Tari  with  human  blood  arise. 

General  characteristics  of  the  Khond  Divinities — Legends. 

The  gods  of  the  Khonds  have  bodies  of  human  form,  but  of  ethereal 
texture.  In  size,  they  are  generally  superhuman,  of  various  colours, 
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and  variously  attired  and  equipped  after  the  fashion  of  men ; and  the 
higher  are  generally  larger  in  stature  than  the  lower  gods.  They  can 
assume  any  form  at  pleasure.  They  all,  with  the  exception  of  Boora, 
Tari,  and  Dinga  Pennu,  live  exclusively  upon  the  earth,  moving  at 
the  height  of  about  two  cubits  above  its  surface,  invisibly  to  human 
eyes,  but  seen  by  the  lower  animals.  They  all  have  human  feelings, 
passions,  and  affections;  quarrel,  and  are  reconciled;  fall  in  love, 
merry,  and  have  children ; while  the  minor  gods,  at  least,  grow  old, 
and  are  subject  to  sickness,  and  even  to  a species  of  dissolution,  which 
a god  of  superior  strength  can  inflict,  and  which  differs  from  the  death 
of  men  in  this,  that  a god  on  dying  is  instantly  re-born  as  a child, 
without  loss  of  consciousness  or  recollection.  The  gods  live  upon 
flavours  and  essences  drawn  from  the  offerings  of  their  votaries,  from 
the  flesh  of  animals  which  they  kill,  generally  by  disease,  for  their 
food;  and  from  corn,  the  abstraction  of  which  is  notified  by  empty  ears 
in  the  field,  or  by  a deficiency  in  the  garner.  All  the  gods  worship 
Boora  and  Tari ; and  those  of  each  grade  worship  those  above  them 
with  supplications,  aud  with  offerings  of  the  lives  of  victims  and  the 
essences  of  other  oblations.  They  take  from  men  the  materials  for 
such  offerings;  and  the  demand  on  this  score  is  such  that  the  priest 
has  often  to  reply  to  inquiries  respecting  the  cause  of  death  of  a 
favourite  bullock  or  pig,  that  some  god  or  beatified  soul  required  it 
for  a sacrifice  to  Boora  Pennu. 

A couple  of  legends,  selected  from  the  endless  number  current  in 
the  country,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  gods. 

A lofty  hill,  called  Bogah-Soro,  is  a kind  of  local  Olympus  on 
which  the  gods  of  a large  district  hold  their  councils.  The  God  of 
the  Hill,  named  Bogah  Pennu,  had,  long  ago,  a sou  of  strange  habits 
and  wayward  and  sullen  mood,  who  lived  entirely  apart  from  his 
family,  and  cared  for  nothing  but  two  pet  animals — a horse  and  an 
elephant,  upon  which  he  lavished  his  affections,  never  quitting  them 
day  or  night,  and  himself  providing  for  all  their  wants.  The  God  of 
the  Hill  was  in  despair  at  the  unnatural  fancies  of  his  son.  He  one 
day  managed  to  persuade  him  to  leave  his  favourite  creatures,  in 
order  to  carry  an  invitation  to  a sister  married  to  a neighbouring  god 
some  forty  miles  off,  and,  during  his  absence,  transformed  the  horse 
and  the  elephant  into  two  rocks,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
broad  flank  of  Bogah-Soro.  The  youth,  on  returning  home,  hastened 
straight  to  his  beloved  animals,  and,  w’hen  he  discovered  the  meta- 
morphosis, fell  into  a paroxysm  of  grief  and  rage.  When,  on  demand- 
ing who  had  played  him  the  trick,  he  learned  that  it  was  his  father, 
he  rushed  into  his  presence  frantic  with  sorrow  and  indignation, 
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solemnly  renounced  his  family,  and  prepared  to  depart  for  ever.  His 
father,  at  length,  with  infinite  difficulty,  contrived  to  pacify  him  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  his  threat,  hy  the  solemn  promise  that  he 
would  give  him  the  first  horse  and  elephant  that  passed  that  way. 
The  young  god,  accordingly,  went  to  the  road  which  winds  by  the 
mountain,  to  watch  for  travellers ; and  there  he  has  ever  since  sat, 
sometimes  on  a clump  of  bamboos,  the  top  of  which  is  seen  flattened 
and  depressed  by  his  weight;  sometimes  upon  the  branch  of  an  old 
Uddah  tree,  which  is  bent  like  a chair.  In  the  hope  of  bringing  by 
that  road  travellers  who  might  be  attended  by  the  desired  animals,  he 
has,  moreover,  created  around  the  spot  he  haunts  a most  inviting 
shade,  and  has  converted  a clump  of  common  wild  mango  trees  into 
trees  bearing  fruit  of  delicious  flavour;  while  upon  that  road  travellers 
are  always  safe,  both  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts.  A horse  and  an 
elephant,  however,  have  never  yet  appeared  in  that  wild  mountain 
pass;  but  when  the  Rajah  of  Purlali  Kimedy  was  some  years  ago 
flying  through  the  hills  in  rebellion,  attended  by  both  the  animals, 
and  meant  to  go  by  it,  the  presence  of  the  young  god  was  opportunely 
remembered  by  the  Khonds,  and  the  Rajah  was  preserved  from 
destruction  by  changing  his  route. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  from  Souradah  to  Guddapore,  under  a 
shady  mango  tree,  is  a bright  and  sparkling  fountain  which  gushes 
from  a basin  of  golden  sand.  It  is  called  the  “ Brazen  Fountain,”  and 
this  is  the  accepted  story  of  its  origin  and  name. 

The  daughter  of  the  god  of  an  overhanging  hill,  one  day,  when 
carrying  home  a brass  pitcher  of  water  from  a rivulet  which  runs  in 
the  dell  close  by,  chanced  to  meet  the  young  son  of  a god  of  the 
neighbourhood.  A few  words  of  courtesy  were  first  exchanged,  and 
then  conversation  sprang  up  between  them;  when  the  goddess  relieved 
herself  of  the  weight  of  her  pitcher  by  setting  it  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  The  conversation  passed  insensibly  into  lovemaking,  which 
ended,  in  the  old  lyrical  way,  amid  the  flowered  jungle.  There  the 
divine  pair  have  ever  since  dwelt.  The  brass  vessel  of  water  was 
naturally  forgotten,  and  became  the  Brazen  Fountain. 


Section  II. — The  Khond  Worship. 

General  views  as  to  Worship. — The  Priesthood. 

The  Khonds  use  neither  temples  nor  images  in  their  worship. 
They  cannot  comprehend,  and  regard  as  absurd,  the  idea  of  building 
a house  in  honour  of  a deity,  or  in  the  expectation  that  he  will 
be  peculiarly  present  in  any  place  resembling  a human  habitation. 
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Groves  kept  sacred  from  the  axe,  hoar  rocks,  the  tops  of  hills,  foun- 
tains, and  the  banks  of  streams,  are  in  their  eyes  the  fittest  places  for 
worship.  They  regard  the  making,  setting  up,  and  worshipping  of 
images  of  the  gods,  as  the  most  signal  proof  of  conscious  removal  to  a 
hopeless  distance  from  communion  with  them ; a confession  of  utter 
despair  of  being  permitted  to  make  any  direct  approach  to  the  deity, 
— a sense  of  debarment  which  they  themselves  have  never  felt.  The 
Khonds,  however,  at  one  or  two  places  where  they  are  much  mixed 
up  with  Hindus,  preserve  with  reverence,  in  a house  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  pieces  of  stone  or  iron  symbolical  of  some  of  their  gods. 

The  Khond  priesthood,  like  every  other  priesthood,  lays  claim  to 
divine  institution.  After  the  primal  intercourse  between  mau  and 
his  Maker  ceased,  and  the  inferior  gods  were  created,  these  were  for  a 
time  the  only  mediators  between  man  and  Boora  and  Tari;  but  it 
then  became  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  men  in  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  the  gods,  and  better  instructed  in  their  will 
and  rites  than  the  mass  of  mankind  could  be ; and,  accordingly,  each 
deity  appointed  a set  of  ministers  for  himself,  by  calling  into  his 
presence  the  third  or  moveable  souls  of  the  persons  selected,  and 
instructing  them  in  their  duties.  The  first  priests  taught  to  their 
sons  or  other  pupils  the  mysteries  of  the  gods  they  served,  and  the 
deities  have  since  kept  up  their  priesthoods  by  selecting  for  them 
either  persons  so  initiated,  or  others  at  pleasure.  Thus,  the  priest- 
hood may  be  assumed  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  assert  a call  to  the 
ministry  of  any  god,  such  call  needing  to  be  authenticated  only  by 
the  claimant’s  remaining  for  a period  varying  from  one  night  to  ten 
or  fourteen  days  in  a languid,  dreamy,  confused  state,  the  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  his  third  soul  in  the  divine  presence.  And  the 
ministry  wffiicli  may  be  thus  assumed,  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be 
laid  aside  at  pleasure. 

The  Khond  priests,  or  Jannis,  affect  division  into  two  classes, — 
one  which  has  given  up  the  world  and  devotes  itself  exclusively  to 
religious  offices;  and  one  which  may  still  engage  in  every  occupation 
excepting  war.  The  former  class  are  disposed  to  hold  that  they  alone 
are  qualified  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  greater  deities;  but  the  two 
classes  pass  insensibly  into  one  another,  and  many  of  both  are  seen 
who  perform  every  ceremonial,  with  two  exceptions,  namely,  the  rite 
of  human  sacrifice — at  which  a great  and  fully  instructed  priest  alone 
can  officiate,  and  the  worship  of  the  god  of  war,  which  his  own  priest- 
hood alone  can  conduct.  And  this  god,  it  is  to  be  observed,  requires 
that  his  priests  shall  serve  him  only,  while  all  the  other  deities  accept 
divided  service  from  their  ministers. 
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The  great  Janni  who  gives  up  the  world,  does  so  absolutely,  and 
after  a somewhat  striking  fashion.  He  can  possess  no  property  of 
any  kind;  nor  marry ; nor,  according  to  his  rules,  even  look  upon  a 
woman ; and  he  must  generally  appear  and  act  as  unlike  other  men 
as  possible.  He  must  live  in  a filthy  hut,  a wonder  of  abomination. 
He  must  not  wash  but  with  spittle;  nor  leave  his  door,  save  when 
sent  for;  except,  perhaps,  when  he  wanders  to  draw  liquor  from  some 
neglected  palm-tree  in  his  neighbourhood,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  may 
be  found,  if  required,  lying  half  drunk.  He  scarcely  ever  wears  a 
decent  cloth  or  blanket.  He  commonly  carries  in  his  band  a broken 
axe  or  bow,  and  has  an  excited,  sottish,  sleepy  look ; but  his  ready 
wit  never  fails  him  in  his  office.  He  eats  such  choice  morsels  as  a 
piece  of  the  grilled  skin  and  the  feet  of  the  sacrificed  buffaloes,  and 
the  heads  of  the  sacrificed  fowls ; and  when  a deer  is  cut  up,  he  gets 
for  his  share,  perhaps,  half  the  skin  of  the  head  with  an  ear  on,  and 
some  of  the  hairy  skimmings  of  the  pot. 

The  priest  who  has  not  given  up  the  world,  looks  and  lives  like 
other  men.  He  has  a wife  and  family,  and  often  accumulates  wealth. 
He  eats  apart  from  laymen,  but  may  drink  with  them.  The  Khond 
priesthood  have  no  endowments  of  any  kind,  nor  is  their  land  tilled 
by  public  labour.  Their  only  perquisites  are  some  of  the  offerings, 
the  vessels  used  at  certain  ceremonies,  and  occasional  harvest-offerings 
of  good  will,  when  the  deity  whom  they  serve  has  proved  propitious. 
They  have  places  at  all  public  and  private  festivals. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  public  worship  are  generally  thus 
divided  between  the  priest  and  the  secular  chief.  The  chief,  after 
he  and  the  elders  have  duly  consulted  the  priest  respecting  the  will  of 
the  god,  is  held  exclusively  responsible  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
rites  indicated,  the  test  being  their  result.  The  chief  has,  accord- 
ingly, full  dictatorial  powers  in  everything  relating  to  the  religious 
ceremonies.  He  can  order  any  one  to  perform  any  act  connected 
with  them,  and  in  case  of  disobedience,  the  assembly  of  elders  will 
inflict  the  instant  penalty  of  the  fine  of  a goat,  a buffalo,  or  a hog. 
If  any  important  ceremonial  is  not  followed  by  the  desired  result,  the 
disappointed  people  generally  demand  of  the  chief  the  cause  of  failure, 
and  he  is  without  an  answer.  If  he  attempts  to  blame  the  incom- 
petence of  the  Janni  to  divine  the  will  of  the  deity,  it  is  replied  by 
the  tribe,  that  the  chief  is  alone  responsible  for  failing  to  provide  a 
competent  priest ; while  the  Janni  himself  casts  back  the  blame  upon 
the  chief  with  much  effect.  He  will  say,  for  example,  that  he  is 
convinced  that,  at  the  moment  of  sacrificing  to  the  God  of  the  Chace, 
or,  as  the  hunters  left  the  village,  the  wife  or  child  of  the  chief  wept 
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— a weakness  abhorrent  to  the  hilarious  god  of  hunting  when  his 
favour  is  invoked,  or  his  bands  rush  joyously  to  the  forest;  or  he  may 
say  he  conceives  the  god  necessarily  expected  a better  buffalo  than 
the  wretched  beast  which  the  chief  provided;  or,  that  he  fears  the 
chief  must  have  grudged  even  that  beast  in  his  heart.  If  there  is  to 
be  a compromise,  the  priest  and  chief  may  declare  together  that  they 
see  no  explanation  but  that  some  one  who  assisted  at  the  ceremonial 
must  have  been  wanting  in  faith  in  the  gods.  The  end  of  such  con- 
tests, however,  very  often  is,  the  summary  decree  of  a fine  by  the 
assembly,  when  a party  immediately  proceeds  to  seize  a beast,  pig,  or 
sheep  from  the  chief’s  farm-yard,  to  be  forthwith  eaten  at  a common 
feast. 

One  of  the  chief  oflices  of  a priest  is,  to  discover  the  cause  of  sick- 
ness, which  is  held  to  arise,  either  from  the  decree  of  Dinga,  from  the 
especial  displeasure  of  some  god,  or  from  the  magical  arts  of  an  enemy. 
To  ascertain  which  god  is  displeased,  the  inquiring  Janni  seats  him- 
self by  the  afflicted  person  and,  taking  some  rice,  divides  it  into  small 
heaps,  each  of  which  he  dedicates  to  some  deity.  He  then  hangs  up  a 
sickle  balanced  by  a silk  thread,  places  a few  grains  of  rice  upon  each 
end  of  it,  and  calls  upon  all  the  gods  by  name.  If  the  sickle  is 
slightly  agitated  as  a name  is  pronounced,  that  is  an  indication  that  a 
god  has  come  and  rested  upon  the  heap  dedicated  to  him.  The  priest, 
having  declared  the  name  of  the  god,  lays  down  the  sickle,  and  counts 
the  grains  in  the  heap : if  the  number  be  odd,  the  deity  is  offended ; 
if  it  be  even,  he  is  pleased.  In  the  former  case,  the  priest  becomes 
full  of  the  god,  shakes  his  head  wildly  with  dishevelled  hair  and  pours 
forth  a torrent  of  incoherent  words.  The  patient  humbly  inquires 
the  cause  of  the  god’s  displeasure,  learns  which  of  his  laws  has 
been  broken  or  rites  neglected,  and  instantly  makes  the  offerings 
prescribed. 

Individuals  of  the  Khond  priesthood  occasionally  possess  consi- 
derable influence,  but  its  power  as  a body  is  certainly  by  no  means 
great. 


The  Worship  of  Boora  Pennu,  the  God  of  Light,  or  Bella  Pennu,  God 

of  the  Sun. 

The  chief  worship  paid  to  Boora  Pennu  by  his  sect  is  at  his  great 
yearly  festival,  called  “ Salo  Kallo,”  from  the  Khond  word  “ Salo,”  a 
cattle-pen,  and  “ Kallo,”  spirituous  liquor, — that  drunk  at  this  feast 
being  prepared  in  the  cattle-pen.  This  festival,  like  that  of  human 
sacrifice  among  the  worshippers  of  Tari,  is  held  about  the  time  of  the 
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rice  harvest,  and  is  celebrated  by  every  tribe,  by  each  branch  of  a 
tribe,  and  by  every  village,  as  a great  social  rite  in  which  every  one 
takes  a part.  To  the  tribal  feasts,  representatives  are  sent  from 
every  village  to  that  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  A fully  instructed 
priest  alone  may  conduct  the  ceremonial,  and  the  festival  generally 
lasts  five  days.  During  that  period,  every  one  eats  freely  of  fer- 
mented rice,  called  “ Kenna,”  which  has  a half  intoxicating  effect; 
wild  dances,  accompanied  by  bursts  of  stunning  music,  are  kept  up 
day  and  night;  and  every  kind  of  unrestrained  and  licentious  enjoy- 
ment is  indulged  in. 

The  story  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man  is  recited,  as  in 
the  legend  already  given,  and,  with  it,  the  narrative  of  the  contest 
between  Boora  and  his  rebel  consort ; of  the  acceptance  of  evil  by  all 
mankind  save  the  few  who  were  deified;  the  fall  into  a state  of 
brutish  degradation,  and  the  creation  of  the  inferior  deities.  In  the 
worship  of  Boora  Pennu  alone  of  the  gods,  an  offering  is  not  abso- 
lutely required,  although  it  is  never  omitted;  and  at  the  Salo  Kallo, 
a hog,  considered  the  most  valuable  victim,  is  sacrificed.  It  is  hung 
up  by  the  hind  legs  in  the  cattle-pen  selected  for  the  performance  of 
the  worship ; and  when  stabbed  in  the  neck,  its  blood  is  scattered 
widely  around.  The  priest  then  prays  to  Boora  to  confer  every  kind 
of  benefit,  while  each  individual  prays  for  the  good  which  he  especially 
desires. 

Another  great  festival  of  Boora  Pennu,  is  called  the  feast  of 
“ Jakri,”  or  the  “Dragging.”  It  is  held  to  commemorate  the  inter- 
ference of  Boora,  by  the  agency  of  a minor  god,  who  dragged  forth  a 
buffalo  to  be  sacrificed  instead  of  a man  as  an  oblation  to  Tari.  The 
victim  at  this  festival  is  a bull  buffalo  which  has  been  consecrated  at 
its  birth,  and  allowed  to  range  at  will  over  all  fields  and  pastures 
until  five  or  six  years  old.  Upon  the  day  of  the  ceremonial,  several 
ropes  are  fastened  to  its  neck  and  its  hind  legs,  about  fifty  men  seize 
them  and  rush  about  with  the  animal  until  it  is  brought  up  exhausted 
to  the  tree  of  sacrifice,  when  the  priest  declares  its  submission  to  be  a 
miracle. 

The  priest  then  recites  the  following  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
rite — to  understand  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  natural 
tigers  are  believed  by  these  Khonds  to  kill  game  only  to  benefit  men, 
who  generally  find  it  but  partially  devoured  and  share  it;  while  the 
tigers  which  kill  men  are  either  Tari,  who  has  assumed  the  form  of  a 
tiger  for  purposes  of  wrath,  or  men,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a god,  have 
assumed  the  form  of  tigers,  and  are  called  “ Mleepa  Tigers.” 

“ The  woman,  Umhally  Bylee,  appeared  as  a tiger,  and  killed 
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game  every  other  Jay,  and  all  ate  of  it.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
fight  between  the  people  of  Kotrika  and  those  of  Muudika.  But  it 
was  private  strife,  carried  on  in  womanish  fashion,  before  the  art  of 
taking  life  and  that  of  public  battle  were  known.  Umbally  Bylee 
said,  ‘ I will  kill  any  one  of  your  enemies  you  please.’  They  said  to 
her,  ‘ Kill  so  and  so ;’  and  she  went  as  a Mleepa  tiger,  and  killed  him. 
Then  the  people  placed  unbounded  faith  in  her,  and  said  to  her, 

‘ Teach  us  this  new  knowledge,  and  show  us  the  art  of  killing.’  She 
replied,  ‘ I will  teach  you,  but  thenceforward  you  must  do  one 
thing.’  And  she  accordingly  taught  the  art  of  Mleepa  to  a few,  so 
that  they  practised  it;  and  she  then  said,  'Now  you  must  worship 
me  by  the  sacrifice  of  men,  or  the  earth  shall  sink  beneath  your  feet, 
and  water  shall  rise  in  its  place,  and  I will  abandon  you.’  The  earth 
heaved  terribly — as  some  think,  from  the  wrath  of  Boora  Pennu; 
some,  in  obedience  to  the  power  of  the  Earth  Goddess.  Fear  filled 
the  minds  of  all,  and,  as  directed,  they  set  up  a pole  beyond  the 
village,  and  brought  human  victims,  and  all  was  prepared  for  the 
sacrifice.  But  now  the  God  of  Light  sent  a god  bearing  a mountain, 
who  straightway  buried  Umbally  Bylee  therewith,  and  dragged  forth 
a buffalo  from  the  jungle  and  said — ‘ Liberate  the  man,  and  sacrifice 
the  buffalo.  I will  teach  you  the  art  of  Mleepa  in  every  form.’  And 
he  taught  that  art,  and  the  art  of  public  war.” 

The  priest  at  the  Jakri  festival,  amongst  the  numerous  recitals  in 
honour  of  the  God  of  Light,  gives  this  account  of  another  interposition 
of  Boora,  by  the  agency  of  the  deified  sinless  men,  gods  of  tribes. 

“ The  Earth  Goddess,  taking  on  herself  the  shape  of  a woman, 
and  calling  to  herself  a number  of  attendants  of  a like  nature,  came 
to  the  hill  country  and  said  to  the  people,  ‘ See  what  hills  and  waste 
lands  and  jungles  are  here;  worship  me  with  human  blood,  and  the 
whole  shall  become  a cultivated  plain,  and  you  shall  have  vast 
increase  of  numbers  and  of  wealth.’  She  thus  tempted  the  people, 
there  being  no  greater  temptation  to  hold  out.  Then  the  God  of 
Light,  beholding  her  proceedings,  sent  Mahang  Meru,  and  Kopung 
Meru,  Adi  Ponga,  and  Boru  Ponga,  Gods  of  Tribes,  to  counteract  her. 
We  had  prepared  every  thing  for  the  sacrifice  of  a man,  when  the 
agents  of  Boora  wounded  with  the  forked  axe  two  of  the  attendants 
of  Tari.  The  woman,  Umbally  Bylee,  seeing  the  hand  of  the  God  of 
Light,  fled  instantly  with  the  wounded  towards  Kourmingia.  In 
that  tract  there  was  a great  lake,  and  an  island  in  the  midst,  where 
they  settled,  and  there  they  fed  on  greens  and  other  mud  produce. 
We  followed  to  attack  them,  but  could  not  on  account  of  the  water, 
and  returned.”  Then  is  related  the  fall  into  the  great  sin  of  human 
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sacrifice — “ Now  Tari  made  a way  for  the  waters  of  the  lake  through 
the  hills  and  it  became  dry;  and  Tari  said  to  the  people,  ‘Seethe 
power  of  my  divinity!  worship  me  with  the  blood  I require;’  and 
the  people  believed  in  her  power,  and  performed  the  required  worship, 
and  they  became  savage  like  beasts,  until  by  intercourse  with  us,  as 
in  receiving  wives,  they  became  civilized.” 

The  priest  also  generally  recites  at  the  feast  of  “ Jakri,”  as  at  that 
of  Salo  Kallo,  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  Earth  Goddess  by 
Boora.  He  then  offers  up  prayers  for  every  benefit,  and  finally 
slaughters  the  buffalo  at  the  sacrificial  tree,  while  every  form  of  wild 
festivity, — eating,  drinking,  frantic  dancing,  and  loud  music, — is  kept 
up  for  at  least  two  days. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ploughing  season,  the  following 
worship  is  performed  to  Boora.  The  representative  of  the  first 
ancestor  of  the  tribe,  whether  he  occupies  the  position  of  its  actual 
chief  or  not,  goes  out  into  a field  with  the  priest,  who  invokes  Boora 
and  all  the  other  gods,  offers  to  Boora  a fowl  with  rice  and  arrack, 
and  utters  the  following  prayer: — 

“ 0,  Boora  Pennu ! and  0,  Tari  Pennu,  and  all  other  gods ! 
(naming  them).  You,  0,  Boora  Pennu!  created  us,  giving  us  the 
attribute  of  hunger ; thence  corn  food  was  necessary  to  us,  and  thence 
were  necessary  producing  fields.  You  gave  us  every  seed,  and 
ordered  us  to  use  bullocks,  and  to  make  ploughs,  and  to  plough. 
Had  we  not  received  this  art,  we  might  still  indeed  have  existed  upon 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  jungle  and  the  plain,  but,  in  our  destitution, 
we  could  not  have  performed  your  worship.  Do  you,  remembering 
this, — the  connexion  betwixt  our  wealth  and  your  honour, — grant  the 
prayers  which  we  now  offer.  In  the  morning,  we  rise  before  the 
light  to  our  labour,  carrying  the  seed.  Save  us  from  the  tiger,  and 
the  snake,  and  from  stumbling-blocks.  Let  the  seed  appear  earth  to 
the  eating  birds,  and  stones  to  the  eating  animals  of  the  earth.  Let 
the  grain  spring  up  suddenly  like  a dry  stream  that  is  swelled  in  a 
night.  Let  the  earth  yield  to  our  ploughshares  as  wax  melts  before 
hot  iron.  Let  the  baked  clods  melt  like  hailstones.  Let  our  ploughs 
spring  through  the  furrows  with  a force  like  the  recoil  of  a bent  tree. 
Let  there  be  such  a return  from  our  seed,  that  so  much  shall  fall  and 
be  neglected  in  the  fields,  and  so  much  on  the  roads  in  carrying  it 
home,  that,  when  we  shall  go  out  next  year  to  sow,  the  paths  and 
the  fields  shall  look  like  a young  cornfield.  From  the  first  times  we 
have  lived  by  your  favour.  Let  us  continue  to  receive  it.  Remember 
that  the  increase  of  our  produce  is  the  increase  of  your  worship,  and 
that  its  diminution  must  be  the  diminution  of  your  rites.” 
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The  following  story  of  a religious  war  undertaken  by  the  sect  of 
Boora  against  that  of  Tari,  is  a specimen  of  a large  class  of  Khond 
legends  recited  at  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Boora. 

Long  ago,  the  people  of  Boora  Pennu  resolved,  for  his  honour,  to 
make  war  upon  the  tribes  which  worship  Tari  with  human  sacrifices. 
The  followers  of  Boora  chose  for  their  enterprise  the  month  of  the 
year  in  which  human  victims  are  chiefly  offered,  and  their  army 
moved  into  Deegee,  in  the  country  of  the  people  of  Tari.  Difficulties, 
however,  arose  in  another  quarter,  which  obliged  them  first  to  break 
up  their  force,  and  eventually  to  postpone  their  undertaking  until  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  next  year;  hut  they  resolved  to  maintain 
their  ground  in  Deegee,  by  leaving  there  the  two  great  leaders  named 
Dorgoma  and  Kitchima,  with  a small  party.  The  tribes  which  offer 
human  sacrifices  then  took  counsel  together,  and  determined  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  that  detachment  with  its  leaders; 
for,  said  they,  “ If  they  shall  be  permitted  to  remain,  ere  the  return 
of  the  invading  army,  they  will  have  learned  all  our  secret  plans,  and 
become  perfectly  acquainted  with  our  country.”  The  people  of  the 
Earth  Goddess  accordingly  assembled  a vast  host,  every  man  of  which 
carried  a load  of  ashes,  while  the  women  attended  with  provisions, 
and  they  appeared  like  a swarm  of  bees  upon  the  hills  above  the 
small  party  of  the  people  of  the  God  of  Light.  The  two  leaders  of 
that  party  then  said  to  their  men,  “ We  two  are  here  for  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Light,  and  by  the  order  of  the  tribes  who  are  parties 
to  this  enterprise,  and  we  must  live  or  die.  But  no  such  obligation 
lies  upon  you.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  save  your  lives.”  Of 
their  men,  a few  then  returned  home,  and  a part  retired  to  some 
distance,  while  the  rest  declared  that  they  would  die  with  their  chiefs. 
These  then  prayed  thus  to  their  god  : — “ 0,  God  of  Light!  You  pre- 
vailed in  the  contest  with  the  Earth  Goddess, — this  is  our  first  ground 
of  hope.  Again,  when  the  Earth  Goddess  and  her  ministers  came  to 
delude  us  into  her  worship,  you  sent  the  divine  four,  who  drove  her 
from  our  country;  this  is  our  second  ground  of  hope.  We  have  come 
here  to  establish  your  power,  and  if  we  shall  perish,  your  authority 
will  be  diminished,  your  past  superiority  will  be  forgotten.  Oh,  give 
us  arms!”  As  they  prayed,  a great  wind  rushed  from  a cavern  in  the 
side  of  the  hill  called  Oldura,  and  scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  the  ashes  which  the  host  of  the  Earth  Goddess  had  brought  to 
overwhelm  the  hand  of  Boora  Pennu.  In  evidence  of  these  events,  the 
wind  roars  from  that  cavern  to  this  day;  while  the  brave  chiefs  and  the 
brave  men  who  stood  by  them,  obtained  possession  of  Deegee,  and  that 
rich  tract  is  now  divided  amongst  five  or  six  tribes,  their  descendants. 
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With  respect  to  the  projected  invasion, — it  was  determined  by 
the  triumphant  people  of  the  God  of  Light,  after  mature  deliberation, 
to  forego  it.  It  was  considered,  that  no  good  could  possibly  arise 
from  attacking  the  people  of  the  Earth  Goddess,  “ for — they  are  like 
the  red  ants — however  much  you  may  cherish  them,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  sting  you,  while,  if  you  kill  them,  what  is  gained?” 

I may  observe  here,  that  the  Khond  tribes  of  the  sect  of  Boora 
Pennu  which  practise  female  infanticide,  allege  his  permissive  sanction 
for  that  custom,  given  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  communicated 
directly  with  mankind.  They  say  that  Boora  then  said  to  men — 
“ Behold  ! from  making  one  feminine  being,  what  have  I and  the 
whole  world  suffered.  You  are  at  liberty  to  bring  up  only  as  many 
women  as  you  can  manage.” 


The  Worship  of  Tari  Pennu,  or  Bera  Pennu,  the  Earth  Goddess. 

In  the  worship  paid  to  Tari  Pennu  by  her  sect,  the  chief  rite  is 
human  sacrifice.  It  is  celebrated  as  a public  oblation  by  tribes, 
branches  of  tribes,  or  villages,  both  at  social  festivals  held  periodically, 
and  when  special  occasions  demand  extraordinary  propitiations.  And 
besides  these  social  offerings,  the  rite  is  performed  by  individuals  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  Tari  from  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  periodical  common  sacrifices  are  generally  so  arranged  by 
tribes  and  divisions  of  tribes,  that  each  head  of  a family  is  enabled, 
at  least  once  a year,  to  procure  a shred  of  flesh  for  his  fields,  and 
usually  about  the  time  when  his  chief  crop  is  laid  down.  When  a 
tribe  is  composed  of  several  branches,  the  victims  for  the  fixed  offer- 
ings are  provided  by  the  branches  in  turn,  their  cost  being  defrayed 
by  contributions  borne  by  each  person  according  to  his  means.  And 
such  contributions  are  imperative,  not  only  upon  members  of  the  tribe, 
but  also  upon  persons  of  every  race  and  creed  that  may  be  perma- 
nently associated  with  it, — as,  through  receiving  its  protection,  or  by 
employment  in  it,  or  by  possessing  land  within  its  boundaries,  the 
express  tenure  of  which  is  the  discharge  of  a share  of  the  public 
religious  burdens. 

Special  common  offerings  by  a tribe  are  considered  necessary  upon 
the  occurrence  of  an  extraordinary  number  of  deaths  by  disease,  or  by 
tigers ; or  should  very  many  die  in  childbirth ; or  should  the  flocks  or 
herds  suffer  largely  from  disease,  or  from  wild  beasts;  or  should  the 
greater  crops  threaten  to  fail : while  the  occurrence  of  any  marked 
calamity  to  the  families  of  the  chiefs,  whose  fortunes  are  regarded  as 
the  principal  index  to  the  disposition  of  Tari  towards  their  tribes,  is 
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held  to  be  a token  of  wrath  which  cannot  he  too  speedily  averted. 
And,  that  victims  may  be  readily  forthcoming  when  such  special 
occasions  for  sacrifice  arise,  whoever  then  gives  one  for  public  use 
receives  its  value,  and  is,  besides,  exempted  from  contribution  to  the 
three  next  public  offerings. 

Individuals  make  the  great  oblation  when  signal  calamities  fall 
upon  themselves  or  their  families.  Should,  for  example,  a child, 
when  watching  his  father’s  flock,  be  carried  off  by  a tiger,  supposed 
to  be  Tari,  the  parents  fly  to  the  priest,  bring  him  to  their  house,  dash 
vessels  of  water  over  him,  seat  him  in  his  wet  garments,  and  set  a cup 
of  water  before  him.  Into  it  he  dips  his  fingers  thrice,  smells  them, 
sneezes,  is  filled  with  the  deity,  and  speaks  wildly  in  her  name. 
Should  he  then  declare  that  Tari  had  inflicted  the  blow,  offended  by 
her  neglected  _ worship,  he  will  doubtless  add  that  an  immediate 
victim  is  demanded ; and  the  father  of  the  house  will  make  a vow  of 
sacrifice,  to  be  redeemed,  at  whatever  cost,  within  the  year. 

Victims  are  called  “ Meriah”  by  the  Oriyas ; in  the  Khond 

language,  “ Tokki,”  or  “ Keddi."  Persons  of  any  race  or  age,  and 

of  either  sex,  are  acceptable  victims, — except,  I believe,  Brahmins 
who  have  been  invested  with  the  thread,  and  are  thence,  perhaps, 
considered  already  devoted  to  the  gods. 

A victim  is  acceptable  to  Tari  only  if  he  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Khonds  by  purchase ; or  was  born  a victim, — that  is,  the  son  of  a 
victim  father ; or  if  he  was  devoted  as  a child  to  the  gods,  by  his 
father  or  natural  guardian.  The  principle  is,  that  the  victim  must 
he,  either  naturally  or  by  purchase,  the  full  property  of  the  person 
who  devotes  him;  and  thence,  should  the  full  right  of  that  person  be 
interrupted  or  weakened  in  any  way, — as,  for  example,  by  the  escape 
of  a victim  to  an  asylum  amongst  the  sect  of  Boora,  or  by  his  being 
carried  off  by  force,  or  his  being  delivered  up  to  a British  magistrate, 
— his  acceptableness  is  at  an  end,  and  it  cannot  be  renewed  unless 

full  property  in  him  he  re-acquired,  and  he  be  again  dedicated  by  a 

Khond. 

Victims  are  generally  supplied  to  the  Khonds  by  men  of  the  two 
races  called  “ Panwa”  or  “ Dombango,”  and  “ Gahinga,"’ — apparently 
aborigines  like  themselves,  and  attached  in  small  numbers  to  almost 
every  Khond  village,  for  the  discharge  of  this  and  other  peculiar 
offices.  The  Panwas  purchase  the  victims  without  difficulty,  or  kid- 
nap them  in  the  low  country,  from  the  poorer  classes  of  Hindus, 
procuring  them  either  to  the  order  of  the  Khonds,  or  on  speculation ; 
and  they,  moreover,  constantly  sell  as  victims  their  own  children,  and 
children  of  whom,  as  relatives,  they  are  the  guardians.  Khonds, 
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when  in  distress,  as  in  times  of  famine,  also  frequently  sell  their 
children  for  victims, — considering  the  beatification  of  their  souls 
certain,  and  their  death  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  the  most 
honourable  possible.  An  intelligent  witness  informed  me  that  he 
once  chanced  to  see  a Panwa  load  another  with  execrations,  and 
finally  spit  in  his  face,  because  he  had  sold  for  a victim  his  own 
child,  whom  the  former  wished  to  have  married.  A party  of  Khonds 
who  saw  the  proceeding  immediately  pressed  forward  to  console  the 
seller  of  the  child,  saying,  “ Your  child  has  died  that  all  the  world 
may  live,  and  the  Earth  Goddess  herself  will  wipe  that  spittle  from 
your  face.” 

The  Meriah  is  brought  blindfolded  to  the  village  by  the  procurer, 
and  is  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  mullicko  or  chief,  in  fetters  if  grown 
up,  at  liberty  if  a child.  He  is  regarded  during  life  as  a consecrated 
being,  and,  if  at  large,  is  eagerly  welcomed  at  every  threshold. 
Victims  are  not  unfrequently  permitted  to  attain  to  years  of  maturity, 
and  should  one  then  have  intercourse  with  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a 
Khond,  thankfulness  is  expressed  to  the  deity  for  the  distinction.  To 
a Meriah  youth  who  has  thus  grown  up,  a wife  is  generally  given, 
herself  also  usually  a victim,  and  a portion  of  land  and  of  farm  stock 
is  presented  with  her.  The  family  which  springs  from  their  union  is 
held  to  be  born  to  the  condition  of  the  father,  and  although  the  sacri- 
fice of  lives  so  bound  to  existence  is  often  postponed,  and  sometimes 
foregone,  yet,  should  propitiations  not  easy  to  be  afforded  be  required, 
the  whole  household  is  immolated  without  hesitation.  And  when  the 
victim  parents  of  a family  who  have  been  spared  happen  to  belong 
to  different  tribes,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  have  offspring,  they  are 
separated  and  sent  to  their  respective  tribes,  each  accompanied  by 
half  of  the  children. 

The  escape  of  victims  from  their  fate  is  comparatively  rare,  for 
several  reasons.  Except  when  under  distinct  apprehensions  of  death, 
victims  are  naturally  loath  to  leave  persons  who  treat  them  with 
extreme  affection,  mingled  with  deference;  moreover,  each  victim  is 
easily  persuaded  that  where  there  are  so  many,  and  he  is  so  much 
loved,  his  turn  to  die  is  not  at  hand.  Every  victim  knows,  also,  that 
if  he  flies  and  is  retaken,  he  will  henceforth  be  kept  in  fetters,  and 
will  certainly  be  the  first  offering;  and  that  his  recapture  is  exceed- 
ingly  probable,  because,  while  every  other  person  must  be  received  as 
a sacred  guest,  a victim  is  necessarily  restored  to  his  owner  by  all  the 
tribes  of  the  sect  of  the  Earth  Goddess.  It  is,  besides,  assiduously 
impressed  upon  and  believed  by  victims,  that,  should  they  escape  from 
their  proper  fate,  they  must  perish  miserably  by  disease ; while,  at 
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the  same  time,  they  arc  convinced  that  they  will  be  beatified  imme- 
diately after  death  by  sacrifice. 

When  a sacrifice  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a tribe,  or  a portion  of 
one,  the  following  preliminary  observances  are  gone  through.  Ten 
or  twelve  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  rite,  the  victim  is 
devoted  by  cutting  off  his  hair,  which,  until  then,  is  kept  unshorn. 
When  a village  receives  notice  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  sacrifice,  all 
who  intend  to  take  part  in  it  immediately  perform  the  following 
ceremony,  called  “ Bringa,”  by  which  they  vow  flesh  to  Tari.  All 
wash  their  clothes,  and  go  out  of  the  village  with  the  JanDi,  who 
invokes  all  the  deities,  and  thus  addresses  Tari  Pennu  : — 

“ Oh,  Tari  Pennu  ! you  may  have  thought  that  we  forgot  your 
commands  after  sacrificing  such  a one  (naming  the  last  victim),  but 
we  forgot  you  not.  We  shall  now  leave  our  homes  in  your  service, 
regardless  of  our  enemies,  of  the  good  or  the  ill  will  of  the  gods 
beyond  our  boundary,  of  danger  from  those  who  by  magical  arts 
become  Mleepa  tigers,  and  of  danger  to  our  women  from  other  men. 
We  shall  go  forth  on  your  service.  Do  you  save  us  from  suffering 
evil  while  engaged  in  it.  We  go  to  perform  your  rites;  and  if  any 
thing  shall  befall  us,  men  will  hereafter  distrust  you,  and  say,  you 
care  not  for  your  votaries.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  our  wealth; 
but  what  we  do  possess  we  owe  to  you,  and  for  the  future,  we  hope 
for  the  fulfilment  of  our  desires.  We  intend  to  go  on  such  a day  to 
such  a village,  to  bring  human  flesh  for  you.  We  trust  to  attain  our 
desires  through  this  service.  Forget  not  the  oblation.” 

No  one  may  be  excluded  from  the  festivals  of  human  sacrifice, 
which  are  declared  to  be  held  “ for  all  mankind.”  They  are  generally 
attended  by  a large  concourse  of  people  of  both  sexes,  and  continue 
for  three  days,  which  are  passed  iii  the  indulgence  of  every  form  of 
wild  riot,  and  generally  of  gross  excess.  The  first  day  and  night  are 
spent  in  drunken  feasting  and  frantic  dances,  under  excitement  which 
the  goddess  is  believed  to  inspire,  and  which  it  would  be  impious  to 
resist.  Upon  the  second  morning,  the  victim,  who  has  been  kept 
fasting  from  the  preceding  evening,  is  carefully  washed,  dressed  in  a 
new  garment,  and  led  forth  from  the  village  in  solemn  procession, 
with  music  and  dancing.  The  Meriah  grove,  a clump  of  deep  and 
shadowy  forest  trees,  in  which  the  mango,  the  bur,  the  dammar,  and 
the  peepul  generally  prevail,  usually  stands  at  a short  distance  from 
the  village  by  a rivulet  which  is  called  the  Meriah  stream.  It  is 
kept  sacred  from  the  axe,  and  is  avoided  by  the  Khonds  as  haunted 
ground.  Upon  the  second  day,  a post  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
grove,  and  in  some  places  between  two  plants  of  the  sankissar  shrub. 
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The  victim  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  post,  bound  back  to  it  by 
the  priest.  He  is  then  anointed  with  oil,  ghee,  and  turmeric,  and 
adorned  with  flowers ; and  a species  of  reverence  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  from  adoration  is  paid  to  him  throughout  the  day. 
Infinite  contention  now  arises  to  obtain  the  slightest  relic  of  his 
person;  a particle  of  the  turmeric  paste  with  which  he  is  smeared,  or 
a drop  of  his  spittle,  being  esteemed,  especially  by  the  women,  of 
sovereign  virtue.  In  some  districts,  instead  of  being  thus  bound  in  a 
grove,  the  victim  is  exposed  in  or  near  the  village  upon  a couch,  after 
being  led  in  procession  round  the  place  of  sacrifice.  And,  in  some 
parts  of  Goomsur  where  this  practice  prevails,  small  rude  images  of 
beasts  and  birds,  in  clay  and  wood,  are  made  in  great  numbers  for 
this  festival,  and  stuck  on  poles, — a practice,  the  origin  or  meaning  of 
which  is  not  at  all  clear.  Upon  the  third  morning,  the  victim  is 
refreshed  with  a little  milk  and  palm  sago,  while  the  licentious  feast 
which  has  been  carried  on  with  little  intermission  during  the  night, 
is  loudly  renewed.  About  noon,  the  orgies  terminate,  and  the 
assemblage  proceeds  with  stunning  shouts  and  pealing  music  to  con- 
summate the  sacrifice. 

As  the  victim  must  not  suffer  bound,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  make 
any  show  of  resistance,  the  bones  of  his  arms,  and,  if  necessary,  those 
of  his  legs,  are  sometimes  broken;  but  in  every  case  of  wbicli  I have 
heard  the  details,  all  such  cruelty  has  been  avoided  by  producing 
stupefaction  with  opium. 

Instances  are  related  of  the  escape  of  the  victim  at  the  moment 
of  immolation,  from  the  omission  of  such  precautions.  About  fifty 
years  ago,  a victim  who  had  been  permitted  to  grow  up  to  manhood 
in  the  district  of  Rodungiah,  was  there  led  out  to  sacrifice.  The 
preliminary  ceremonies  had  been  gone  through,  and  an  intoxicated 
crowd  expected  their  completion,  when  the  youth  said  to  the  chief, 
“ In  suffering  this  death  I become  a god,  and  I do  not  resist  my  fate ; 
let  me,  then,  partake  with  you  in  the  joy  of  the  festival.”  The  chief 
assented,  and  the  young  man  called  for  a bowl  and  drank,  when  the 
crowd  contended  fiercely  for  the  remains  of  the  liquor  which  his  lips 
had  consecrated.  He  then  danced  and  sang  amidst  the  throng  until 
the  sacrifice  could  be  no  longer  delayed,  when  he  requested  the  chief 
to  lend  him  his  axe  and  his  bow,  that  he  might  once  more  join  his 
companions  armed  like  a free  man  in  the  dance.  He  received  the 
weapons,  and  when  the  chief  was  busied  with  the  priest  in  preparing 
for  the  last  rite,  the  youth  approached  him  in  the  dance  and  clove  his 
skull.  He  then  dashed  across  the  Salki,  a deep  and  foaming  torrent, 
and  fled  down  the  ghaut  to  the  keep  of  Kuli  Bissye,  of  Goomsur. 
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A furious  crowd  of  worshippers  followed  and  demanded  his  surrender; 
but  the  Bissye  contrived  to  parley  with  them  until  he  could  collect  a 
small  party  of  followers  who  secretly  bore  away  the  fugitive,  whose 
descendants  still  live. 

After  the  preparations  which  have  been  described,  the  following 
remarkable  invocations,  legends,  and  dialogues  are  gone  through, — the 
part  of  the  victim  in  the  latter,  and  occasionally  also  the  parts  of  the 
chief  and  the  priest,  being  sustained,  in  a semi-dramatic  way,  by  the 
best  impersonators  of  the  characters  that  may  be  found.  The  form 
of  words  in  this  long  ritual,  as  in  all  other  Khond  rituals,  it  need 
scarcely  be  repeated,  is  not  fixed,  but  admits  of  endless  variation.  I 
give  the  fullest  one  in  my  possession,  exactly  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

The  priest,  having  called  upon  the  Earth  Goddess,  and  upon  all 
the  other  deities  by  name,  first  recites  this  invocation : — 

“ 0,  Tari  Pennu!  when  we  omitted  to  gratify  you  with  your 
desired  food,  you  forgot  kindness  to  us.  We  possess  but  little  and 
uncertain  wealth.  Increase  it,  and  we  shall  be  able  often  to  repeat 
this  rite.  We  do  not  excuse  our  fault.  Do  you  forgive  it,  and  pre- 
vent it  in  future  by  giving  us  increased  wealth.  We  here  present  to 
you  your  food.  Let  our  houses  be  so  filled  with  the  noise  of  children 
that  our  voices  cannot  be  heard  by  those  without.  Let  our  cattle  be 
so  numerous  that  neither  fish,  frog,  nor  worm  may  live  in  the  drink- 
ing ponds  beneath  their  trampling  feet.  Let  our  cattle  so  crowd  our 
pastures  that  no  vacant  spot  shall  be  visible  to  those  who  look  at 
them  from  afar.  Let  our  folds  be  so  filled  with  the  soil  of  our  sheep 
that  we  may  dig  in  them  as  deep  as  a man’s  height  without  meeting 
a stone.  Let  our  swine  so  abound  that  our  home  fields  shall  need  no 
ploughs  but  their  rooting  snouts.  Let  our  poultry  be  so  numerous  as 
to  hide  the  thatch  of  our  houses.  Let  the  stones  at  our  fountains  be 
worn  hollow  by  the  multitude  of  our  brass  vessels.  Let  our  children 
have  it  but  for  a tradition  that  in  the  days  of  their  forefathers  there 
were  tigers  and  snakes.  Let  us  have  but  one  care,  the  yearly  enlarge- 
ment of  our  houses  to  store  our  increasing  wealth.  Then  we  shall 
multiply  your  rites.  We  know  that  this  is  your  desire.  Give  us 
increase  of  wealth,  and  we  will  give  you  increase  of  worship.” 

Now  every  man  and  woman  asks  for  what  each  wishes.  One 
asks  for  a good  husband,  another  for  a good  wife,  another  that  his 
arrows  may  be  made  sure,  &c. 

Then  the  Janni  says — “ Umbally  Bylee  went  to  cut  vegetables 
with  a hook.  She  cut  her  finger.  The  earth  was  then  soft  mud,  but 
when  the  blood-drops  fell  it  became  firm.  She  said,  ‘ Behold  the 
good  change!  cut  up  my  body  to  complete  it.’  The  people  answered, 
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‘ If  we  spill  our  own  blood  wc  shall  hare  no  descendants.  We  will 
obtain  victims  elsewhere.  Will  not  the  Dombo  and  the  Gahi  sell 
their  children  when  in  distress  1 and  shall  we  not  give  our  wealth  for 
them  V and  they  prayed  thus  : — 

“ ‘ May  the  gods  send  the  exhausted  Dombo,  his  feet  pierced  with 
thorns,  to  our  door ! May  the  gods  give  us  wealth/ 

“ Their  prayer  was  answered.  They  procured  and  sacrificed  a 
victim.  The  whole  earth  became  firm,  and  they  obtained  increase  of 
wealth.  The  next  year  many  victims  came  for  sale,  and  the  people 
thanked  the  gods,  saying — e You  have  sent  us  victims,  and  have 
given  us  wealth.’  Thenceforward  the  world  has  been  happy  and 
rich,  both  in  the  portion  which  belongs  to  the  Khonds,  and  the  portion 
which  belongs  to  Rajahs. 

“ And  society,  with  its  relations  of  father  and  mother,  and  wife 
and  child,  and  the  bonds  between  ruler  and  subject  arose.  And  there 
came  into  use  cows,  bullocks,  and  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  poultry. 
Then  also  came  into  use  the  trees  and  the  hills,  and  the  pastures  and 
grass,  and  irrigated  and  dry  fields,  and  the  seeds  suitable  to  the 
hills  and  to  the  valleys,  and  iron  and  ploughshares,  and  arrows  and 
axes,  and  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  and  love  between  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  people,  making  new  households.  In  this  manner  did 
the  necessity  for  the  rite  of  sacrifice  arise. 

“ Then,  also,  did  hunting  begin.  A man  brought  in  a rat,  a snake, 
and  a lizard,  and  inquired  if  they  were  fit  to  eat.  Then  the  Earth 
Goddess  came  and  rested  on  the  Janni,  and  said  to  him,  ‘ Give  names 
to  all  the  wild  animals,  distinguishing  those  that  are  fit  and  those 
that  are  unfit  for  use,  and  let  men  go  to  the  jungles  and  the  hills, 
and  kill  the  sambur  and  spotted  deer,  and  all  other  game,  with  arrows 
and  with  poison/  And  men  went  to  hunt. 

“ While  hunting,  they  one  day  found  the  people  of  Darungabadi 
aud  Laddabarri  (tribes  of  the  Souradah  Zemindary,  adjacent  to  Goom- 
sur,  which  do  not  offer  human  sacrifices)  offering  sacrifice.  Their 
many  curved  axes  opened  the  bowels  of  the  victims,  which  flowed 
out.  They  who  went  to  the  hunt,  said — ‘ This  ceremony  is  ill  per- 
formed. The  goddess  will  not  remain  with  you.’  Aud  the  goddess 
left  these  awkward  sacrificers,  and  came  with  our  ancestors.  These 
people  now  cut  trees  only.  The  deity  preferred  the  sacrifice  at  the 
hands  of  our  forefathers,  and  thenceforth  the  whole  burden  of  the 
worship  of  the  world  has  lain  upon  us,  and  we  now  discharge  it. 

“ Tari  Pennu  in  this  way  came  with  our  ancestors.  But  they  at 
first  knew  only  the  form  of  worship  necessary  for  themselves,  not 
that  necessary  for  the  whole  world.  And  there  was  still  much  fear ; 
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and  there  were  but  few  children,  and  there  were  deadly  snakes  and 
tigers,  and  thorns  piercing  the  feet.  They  then  called  upon  the 
Janni,  to  inquire  the  will  of  the  goddess,  by  the  suspended  sickle. 
He  said,  ‘ We  practise  the  rite  as  it  was  first  instituted,  worshipping 
the  first  gods.  What  fault,  what  sin  is  ours?’  The  goddess  replied 
— ‘In  a certain  month,  wash  your  garments  with  ashes,  or  with  stones; 
make  kenna;  purchase  a child;  feed  him  in  every  house;  pour  oil  on 
him  and  on  his  garments,  and  ask  for  his  spittle;  take  him  into  the 
plain,  when  the  Earth  Goddess  demands  him;  let  the  Janni  set  him 
up;  call  all  the  world;  let  friendship  reign ; call  upon  the  names  of 
the  first  people ; cut  the  victim  in  pieces  ; let  each  man  place  a shred 
of  the  flesh  in  his  fields,  in  his  grain  store,  and  in  his  yard,  and  then 
kill  a buffalo  for  food,  and  give  a feast,  with  drinking  and  dancing  to 
all.  Then  see  how  many  children  will  be  born  to  you,  how  much 
game  will  be  yours,  what  crops,  how  few  shall  die.  All  things  will 
become  right.’ 

“We  obeyed  the  goddess,  and  assembled  the  people.  Then  the 
victim  child  wept,  and  reviled,  and  uttered  curses.  All  the  people 
rejoiced,  except  those  with  whom  the  child  had  dwelt,  and  the  Janni. 
They  were  overwhelmed  with  grief;  their  sorrows  prevailed  entirely 
over  their  expectations  of  benefit,  and  they  did  not  give  either  their 
minds  or  their  faith  to  the  gods.  ‘ The  world,’  said  they,  ‘ rejoices, 
we  are  filled  with  despair;’  and  they  demanded  of  the  deity,  ‘ Why 
have  you  instituted  this  miserable  heart-rending  rite?’  Then  the 
Earth  Goddess  came  again  and  rested  upon  the  Janni,  and  said, 
‘ Away  with  this  grief.  Your  answer  is  this:  when  the  victim  shall 
weep,  say  to  him, — Blame  not  us,  blame  your  parents  who  sold  you. 
What  fault  is  ours?  The  Earth  Goddess  demands  a sacrifice.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  world.  The  tiger  begins  to  rage,  the  snake  to  poison, 
fevers  and  every  pain  afflict  the  people;  shall  you  alone  be  exempt 
from  evil  ? When  you  shall  have  given  repose  to  the  world,  you  will 
become  a god,  by  the  will  of  the  gods.’  ” 

Then  the  victim  answers — “ Have  you  no  enemies,  no  vile  and 
useless  child,  no  debtor  to  another  tribe  who  compels  you  for  his 
debts  to  sell  your  lands;  no  coward,  who  in  time  of  battle  skulks 
with  another  tribe  ? Have  you  none  of  these  to  seek  out  and 
sacrifice  ?” 

The  Janni  replies — “We  have  acted  upon  quite  different  views. 
We  did  not  kidnap  you  on  the  road,  nor  while  gathering  sticks  in  the 
jungle,  nor  when  at  play.  The  souls  of  those  whom  you  would  have 
us  sacrifice,  can  never  become  gods.  They  are  only  fit  to  perish  by 
epilepsy,  falling  in  the  fire,  or  by  ulcers,  or  other  dread  diseases. 
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Such  sacrifices  would  be  of  no  avail.  To  obtain  you,  we  cleared  the 
hill  and  the  jungle,  fearless  of  the  tiger  and  the  snake.  We  stinted 
ourselves  to  fill  your  parents,  and  gave  them  our  brass  vessels ; and 
they  gave  you  to  us  as  freely  as  one  gives  light  from  a fire.  Blame 
them  ! Blame  them  !” 

The  Victim. — “ And  did  I share  the  price  which  my  parents 
received?  Did  I agree  to  the  sale?  You  now  tell  me  this.  No 
one  remembers  his  mother’s  womb,  nor  the  taste  of  his  mother’s 
milk ; and  I considered  you  my  parents.  Where  there  was  delicate 
food  in  the  village,  I was  fed.  When  the  child  of  any  one  suffered, 
he  grieved ; but  if  I suffered,  the  whole  village  grieved.  When  did 
you  conceive  this  fraud,  this  wickedness  to  destroy  me?  You,  0 
my  father,  and  you, — and  you, — and  you, — 0 my  fathers  ! do  not 
destroy  me.” 

The  Mullicko,  or  Chief  of  the  village  in  which  the  victim  was 
kept,  or  his  representative,  now  says,  “ This  usage  is  delivered  down 
to  us  from  the  first  people  of  the  first  time.  They  practised  it.  The 
people  of  the  middle  time  omitted  it.  The  earth  became  soft.  An 
order  re-established  the  rite.  Oh,  child,  we  must  destroy  you. 
Forgive  us.  You  will  become  a god.” 

The  Victim. — “ Of  this  your  intention  I knew  nothing;  I thought 
I was  to  pass  my  life  with  you.  I assisted  to  build  houses,  and  to 
clear  fields  for  my  children.  See!  there  are  the  palm-trees  I planted. 
There  is  the  mowa  tree  I planted.  There  is  the  public  building  on 
which  I laboured — its  palings  still  white  in  your  sight.  I planted 
the  tobacco  which  you  are  now  eating.  Look  behind  you  ! The 
cows  and  the  sheep  which  I have  tended  look  lovingly  at  me.  All 
this  time  you  gave  me  no  hint  of  my  intended  fate.  I toiled  with 
you  at  every  work  with  my  whole  mind.  Had  I known  of  this  doom, 
I had  still  toiled,  but  with  different  feelings.  Let  the  whole  burden 
of  my  soul’s  grief,  as  I remember  the  past,  lie  upon  you.” 

The  Chief. — “You  are  about  to  become  a god.  We  shall  profit 
by  your  fate.  We  cannot  argue  with  you.  Do  you  not  recollect  that, 
when  your  father  came  to  claim  your  uncompleted  price,  you  snatched 
up  a shining  brass  vessel ; that  we  said,  ‘ That  is  your  father’s,’  and 
you  threw  it  at  him,  and  ran  away  amongst  the  sheep  ? Do  you  not 
recollect  the  day  on  which  we  cut  your  hair,  devoting  you  to  sacri- 
fice ? And  do  you  not  recollect  that  when  many  were  sick,  and  the 
Janni  brought  the  divining  sickle,  he  declared  ‘ The  earth  demands  a 
victim  ?’  ” 

Then  several  persons  around  say,  “ I should  have  told  you,  and  I, 
and  I and  several  give  answers  such  as — “ T thought  of  our  hard 
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labour  to  acquire  you,  which  had  been  wasted,  had  you  escaped  from 
us;”  and, — “ You  might  have  known  all  well.” 

The  Victim. — “ It  is  true  I did  observe  something  of  this;  hut 
your  aged  mothers,  and  your  wives,  and  your  beautiful  children,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  assured  me  that  you  were  humane,  and  would 
never  kill  one  so  useful  and  so  beautiful  as  I.  ‘ They  will  rather/  said 
your  mothers  and  children,  ‘ remembering  your  acts  and  your  ways, 
sell  these  fields,  and  these  trees,  and  that  tobacco,  to  procure  a substi- 
tute.’ This  I believed,  and  I was  happy  and  laboured  with  you.” 

The  Chief. — “We  cannot  satisfy  you.  Ask  your  father,  who  is 
present.  I satisfied  him  with  my  favourite  cattle,  my  valuable  brass 
vessels,  and  my  sheep,  and  with  silken  and  woollen  cloths,  and  axes. 
A bow  and  arrows,  not  four  days  old,  I gave  to  his  fancy.  Your 
parents,  forgetting  your  beauty,  forgetting  the  pleasure  of  cherishing 
you,  turned  their  hearts  to  my  cattle  and  my  brass  vessels,  and  gave 
you  away.  Upbraid  them.  Heap  imprecations  upon  them.  We  will 
curse  them  with  you,  imprecating  upon  them — that  all  their  children 
may  be  similarly  sacrificed.  That  they  may  lose,  within  the  year, 
the  price  for  which  they  sold  you.  That  they  may  have  a miserable 
and  forlorn  old  age,  lingering  childless  and  unfed.  That  when  they 
die  in  their  empty  house,  there  may  be  do  one  to  inform  the  village 
for  two  days,  so  that,  when  they  are  carried  out  to  be  burned,  all 
shall  hold  their  nostrils.  That  their  own  souls  may  afterwards 
animate  victims  given  to  hard-hearted  men,  who  will  not  even  answer 
their  death-plaints  consolingly.  Curse  them  thus,  and  we  will  curse 
them  with  you.” 

The  Victim  will  now  turn  to  the  Janni,  saying — “ And  why  did 
you  conceal  my  fate?  When  I dwelt  with  the  Mullicko,  like  a flower, 
were  you  blind,  or  dumb,  or  how  were  you  possessed,  that  you  never 
said,  ‘ Why  do  you  cherish,  so  lovingly,  this  child — this  child,  who 
must  die  for  the  world?’  Then  had  I known  my  doom  and  leapt 
from  a precipice  and  died.  Your  reason  for  concealment — living  as 
you  do  apart  from  men,  is — that  you  thought  of  yourself.  ‘ I am 
great.  The  whole  world  attends  on  my  ministrations.’  But,  world, 
look  upon  him  ! What  miscreant  eyes  ! What  a villainous  head, 
with  hair  like  a sumbully  tree  ! And  see  how  enraged  he  is ! 
What  a jabber  he  makes  ! What  a body  he  has  got,  starved  upon 
worship  which  depends  upon  men’s  griefs  ! — A body  anointed  with 
spittle  for  oil  ! Look,  0 world.  Look,  and  tell  ! See,  how  he  comes 
at  me,  leaping  like  a toad  !" 

The  Janni  replies — “ Child  ! why  speak  thus  ? I am  the  friend 
of  the  gods;  the  first  in  their  sight.  Listen  to  me.  I did  not  per- 
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suade  your  father  or  your  mother  to  sell  you.  I did  not  desire  the 
Mullickos  to  sell  their  fields  to  acquire  your  price.  Your  parents  sold 
you.  These  Mullickos  bought  you.  They  consulted  me,  inquiring, 
‘How  may  this  child  become  blessed?’  The  hour  is  not  yet  over. 
When  it  is  past,  how  grateful  will  you  be  to  me  ! You,  as  a god, 
will  gratefully  approve  and  honour  me.” 

The  Victim. — “My  father  begot  me;  the  Mullickos  bought  me, 
my  life  is  devoted,  and  all  will  profit  by  my  death.  But  you,  0 
Janni  ! who  make  nothing  of  my  sufferings,  take  to  yourself  all  the 
virtue  of  my  sacrifice.  You  shall,  however,  in  no  respect  profit 
by  it.” 

The  Janni. — “ The  Deity  created  the  world,  and  every  thing  that 
lives ; and  I am  his  minister  and  representative.  God  made  you,  the 
Mullicko  bought  you,  and  I sacrifice  you.  The  virtue  of  your  death 
is  not  yours,  but  mine;  hut  it  will  be  attributed  to  you  through  me.” 
The  Victim. — “ My  curse  be  upon  the  man  who,  while  he  did  not 
share  in  my  price,  is  first  at  my  death.  Let  the  world  ever  be  upon 
one  side  while  he  is  on  the  other.  Let  him,  destitute  and  without 
stored  food,  hope  to  live  only  through  the  distresses  of  others.  Let  him 
be  the  poorest  wretch  alive.  Let  his  wife  and  children  think  him 
foul.  I am  dying.  I call  upon  all — upon  those  who  bought  me, 
on  those  whose  food  I have  eaten,  on  those  who  are  strangers  here, 
on  all  who  will  now  share  my  flesh — let  all  curse  the  Janni  to  the 
gods  !” 

The  J anni. — “ Dying  creature,  do  you  contend  with  me  ? I shall 
not  allow  you  a place  among  the  gods.” 

The  Victim. — “ In  dying  I shall  become  a god,  then  will  you  know 
whom  you  serve.  Now  do  your  will  on  me.” 

The  acceptable  place  of  sacrifice  is  discovered  the  previous  night, 
by  persons  who  are  sent  to  probe  the  ground  about  the  village  with 
sticks  in  the  dark,  and  mark  the  first  deep  chink  as  the  spot  indicated 
by  the  Earth  Goddess.  There,  in  the  morning,  a short  post  is 
inserted;  around  it  four  larger  posts  are  usually  set  up,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  these  the  victim  is  placed.  The  priest,  assisted  by  the  chief 
and  one  or  two  of  the  elders  of  the  village,  now  takes  the  branch  of  a 
green  tree  cleft  several  feet  down  the  centre.  They  insert  the  victim 
within  the  rift,  fitting  it,  in  some  districts  to  his  chest,  in  others  to  his 
throat.  Cords  are  then  twisted  round  the  open  extremity  of  the  stake 
which  the  priest,  aided  by  his  assistants,  strives  with  his  whole  force 
to  close;  he  then  wounds  the  victim  slightly  with  his  axe,  when  the 
crowd  throws  itself  upon  the  sacrifice  and  strips  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  leaving  untouched  the  head  and  intestines. 
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The  most  careful  precautions  are  taken  lest  the  offering  should 
suffer  desecration  by  the  touch  or  even  the  near  approach  of  any 
persons  save  the  worshippers  of  the  Earth  Goddess,  or  by  that  of  any 
animal.  During  the  night  after  the  sacrifice,  strong  parties  watch 
over  the  remains  of  the  victim ; and,  next  day,  the  priest  and  the 
Mullickos  consume  them,  together  with  a whole  sheep,  on  a funeral 
pile,  when  the  ashes  are  scattered  over  the  fields,  or  are  laid  as 
paste  over  the  houses  and  granaries.  And  then  two  formalities  are 
observed,  which  are  held  indispensable  to  the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice. 
The  first  is  that  of  presenting  to  the  father  of  the  victim,  or  to  the 
person  who  sold  or  made  him  over  to  the  Khonds  for  sacrifice,  or 
the  representative  of  such  person,  a bullock,  called  the  “ Dhuly,”  in 
final  satisfaction  of  all  demands.  The  second  formality  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  a bullock  for  a feast,  at  which  the  following  prayer  is 
offered  up. 

After  invoking  all  the  gods,  the  priest  says  : — “ 0 Tari  Pennu  ! 
You  have  afflicted  us  greatly;  have  brought  death  to  our  children 
and  our  bullocks,  and  failure  to  our  corn  ; — have  afflicted  us  in  every 
way.  But  we  do  not  complain  of  this.  It  is  your  desire  only  to 
compel  us  to  perform  your  due  rites,  and  then  to  raise  up  and  enrich 
us.  We  were  anciently  enriched  by  this  rite;  all  around  us  are 
great  from  it;  therefore,  by  our  cattle,  our  flocks,  our  pigs,  and  our 
grain,  we  procured  a victim  and  offered  a sacrifice.  Do  you  now 
enrich  us.  Let  our  herds  be  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  housed; 
let  children  so  abound  that  the  care  of  them  shall  overcome  their 
parents — as  shall  be  seen  by  their  burned  hands;  let  our  heads  ever 
strike  against  brass  pots  innumerable  hanging  from  our  roofs ; let  the 
rats  form  their  nests  of  shreds  of  scarlet  cloth  and  silk ; let  all  the 
kites  in  the  country  be  seen  in  the  trees  of  our  village,  from  beasts 
being  killed  there  every  day.  We  are  ignorant  of  what  it  is  good  to 
ask  for.  You  know  what  is  good  for  us.  Give  it  to  us  !” 

When  the  victim  is  cut  to  pieces,  the  persons  who  have  been 
deputed  by  each  village  to  bring  its  share  of  the  flesh  instantly 
return  home.  There  the  village  priest  and  every  one  else  who  has 
staid  at  home  fast  rigidly  until  their  arrival.  The  bearer  of  the 
flesh  carries  it  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  the  googlut  tree,  and  when  he 
approaches  the  village,  lays  it  out  on  a cushion  formed  of  a handful 
of  grass,  and  then  deposits  it  in  the  place  of  public  meeting,  to  give 
assurance  to  all  of  its  arrival.  The  fasting  heads  of  families  then  go 
with  their  priest  to  receive  the  flesh.  He  takes  and  divides  it  into 
two  portions,  and  subdivides  one  of  these  into  as  many  shares  as  there 
are  heads  of  families  present.  He  then  says  to  the  Earth  Goddess — 
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u 0 Tari  Pennu  ! our  village  offered  such  a person  as  a sacrifice,  aud 
divided  the  flesh  among  all  the  people  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Now, 
such  a village  has  offered  such  a one,  and  has  sent  us  flesh  for  you. 
Be  not  displeased  with  the  quantity,  we  could  only  give  them  as 
much.  If  you  will  give  us  wealth  we  will  repeat  the  rite.”  The 
Janni  then  seats  himself  on  the  ground,  scrapes  a hole  in  it,  and 
taking  one  of  the  two  portions  into  which  he  divided  the  flesh,  places 
it  in  the  hole,  but  with  his  back  turned,  and  without  looking.  Then 
each  man  adds  a little  earth  to  bury  it,  and  the  Janni  pours  water  on 
the  spot  from  a hill-gourd.  Each  head  of  a house  now  rolls  his  shred 
of  flesh  in  leaves,  and  all  raise  a shout  of  exultation  at  the  work  done. 
Then  a wild  excited  battle  takes  place  with  stones  and  mud,  in  the 
course  of  which  a considerable  number  of  heads  are  broken,  and  all  go 
to  the  house  in  which  the  young  men  of  the  village  sleep,  and  there 
renew  the  fight  and  knock  dowu  the  whole  or  part  of  the  house. 
Finally,  each  man  goes  and  buries  his  particle  of  flesh  in  his  favourite 
field,  placing  it  in  the  earth  behind  his  hack  without  looking.  And 
here  may  be  noticed  the  idea  which  secures  the  distribution  of  the 
flesh  of  every  victim  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, — that,  instead  of 
advantage  arising  to  any  one  from  the  possession  of  a large  share  of 
the  flesh,  all  are  benefited  by  a sacrifice  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  shares  into  which  the  flesh  is  subdivided.  After  burying  the  flesh, 
all  return  home  and  eat  and  drink,  in  some  places  holding  a common 
feast,  while  in  others  each  family  eats  apart.  For  three  days  there- 
after, no  house  is  swept,  and,  in  one  district,  strict  silence  is  observed, 
while  fire  may  not  be  given,  nor  wood  cut,  nor  strangers  be  received. 
Upon  the  fourth  day,  the  people  reassemble  at  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
slaughter  and  feast  on  a buffalo,  and  leave  its  inedible  portions  as  a 
gratification  to  the  spirit  of  the  Meriah. 

The  ceremonial  of  human  sacrifice  is  finally  completed  by  the 
offering  of  a hog  to  the  Earth  Goddess,  a year  after  its  performance, 
by  the  village  which  sacrificed.  This  offering  is  called  the  “ Yalka,” 
and  the  invocation  to  Tari  is  simply  this — “ 0,  Tari  Pennu,  up  to 
this  time  we  have  been  engaged  in  your  worship,  which  we  com- 
menced a year  ago.  Now  the  rites  are  completed.  Let  us  receive 
the  benefit.” 

Such  are  the  rites  and  observances  which,  in  some  districts,  make 
up  the  worship  of  the  Earth  Goddess.  But  they  are  subject  to  many 
variations.  Thus,  in  one  tract  the  victim  is  put  to  death  slowly  by 
fire.  A low  stage  is  formed  sloping  on  either  side  like  a roof ; upon 
it  the  victim  is  placed,  his  limbs  wound  round  with  cords,  so  as  to 
confine  but  not  prevent  his  struggles.  Fires  are  lighted,  and  hot 
von.  xin.  S 
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brands  are  applied,  so  as  to  make  tlie  victim  roll  alternately  up  and 
down  the  slopes  of  the  stage.  He  is  thus  tortured  as  long  as  he  is 
capable  of  moving  or  uttering  cries ; it  being  believed  that  the  favour 
of  the  Earth  Goddess,  especially  in  respect  of  the  supply  of  rain,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tears  which  may  be  extracted. 
The  victim  is  next  day  cut  to  pieces. 

The  sect  of  the  Earth  Goddess  often  attempt  to  introduce  secretly 
fragments  of  the  flesh  of  human  victims  into  the  tracts  inhabited  by 
the  sect  of  Boora.  One  object  in  so  doing  is,  to  excite  the  wrath  of 
Boora  towards  his  followers  for  their  failure  to  prevent  the  pollution ; 
but  some  of  the  sect  of  Tari,  at  least,  hope  also,  by  depositing  the 
flesh  at  the  shrines  of  some  of  the  local  deities,  to  induce  in  them  a 
taste  for  the  horrid  food,  and,  by  its  gratification,  to  seduce  them  from 
their  rivals.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  theory,  both  sects  are  agreed 
as  to  the  result  effected  in  the  following  case.  In  Cattingia,  the 
people  of  which  are  of  the  sect  of  Boora,  there  are  spots  where  certain 
salts  efflorescing  upon  the  soil  attract  the  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
in  great  numbers,  so  that  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  huntsman. 
The  people  of  the  neighbouring  tract  of  Guddapore,  who  offer  human 
sacrifices,  placed  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  spots  a shred 
of  human  flesh  for  the  guardian  deity.  Since  that  time,  no  man  of 
Cattingia  has  ever  seen  game  there,  while  no  huntsman  of  Guddapore 
lias  ever  failed  to  find  it. 

The  people  of  Boora  Pennu  regard  with  horror  the  impurity  of 
the  country  which  is  polluted  with  human  blood.  When  they  visit  it 
between  the  seasons  of  sowing  and  reaping,  they  may  not  use  its  fire, 
but  must  obtain  pure  fire  by  friction;  nor  may  they  use  the  waters  of 
its  pools  or  fountains  until  they  have  first  fixed  their  arrows  in  them, 
symbolizing  their  conquest.  In  like  manner,  they  may  not  sleep  in  a 
house  until  they  have  snatched  and  burnt  a few  straws  from  its  thatch, 
to  symbolize  its  conquest  with  conflagration.  Death  is  believed  to  be 
often  the  penalty  of  the  neglect  of  these  precautions. 


The  worship  of  the  First  Class  of  Inferior  Gods. 

I shall  now  describe  the  worship  of  the  first  class  of  inferior  gods 
sprung  from  Boora  and  Tari.  Three  of  these  deities  preside  over  the 
functions  of  nature  and  the  arts  connected  with  agriculture,  the  fourth 
is  God  of  the  Chace,  the  fifth  is  the  God  of  War,  the  sixth  is  the  God  of 
Boundaries,  the  seventh,  to  whom  no  worship  appears  to  be  addressed, 
being  the  Judge  of  the  Dead.  The  rituals  which  I give,  are  generally 
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those  of  the  sect  of  the  Earth  Goddess,  which  differ  in  no  material 
point,  save  where  distinctive  tenets  are  introduced,  from  those  of  the 
sect  of  Boora. 


Pidzu  Pennu,  the  God  of  Pain. 

Pidzu  Pennu,  the  God  of  Rain,  being  necessarily  regarded  as  the 
great  cause  of  vegetation,  his  worship  is  in  practice  nearly  identified 
with  that  of  Boorbi  Pennu,  the  Goddess  of  New  Vegetation;  and  his 
rites  are  generally,  if  not  always,  performed  at  her  shrine,  a stone  or 
a tree  near  every  village. 

When  it  is  resolved  to  invoke  the  God  of  Rain,  the  elders,  having 
made  their  arrangements  with  the  priest,  proceed  through  the  village 
calling  out  “Vessels,  ho!  Vessels,  ho!”  when  vessels  of  arrack  are 
immediately  brought  out  from  every  house.  These  are  carried  by 
parties  of  ten  or  twelve  to  the  tree  of  Boorbi  Pennu.  Pidzu  Pennu 
then  comes  upon  the  Janni,  the  offerings  are  deposited  under  the  tree, 
and  all  seat  themselves.  A great  Janni,  with  two  smaller  priests  and 
some  of  the  principal  elders,  then  perform  the  following  worship  apart 
from  the  crowd. 

The  Janni  first  calls  on  Boora  and  Tari,  and  then  on  Pidzu  Pennu, 
and  on  all  the  other  gods, — as  Samudra  Pennu,  the  God  of  the  Sea, 
Loha  Pennu,  the  God  of  War,  and  Sundi  Pennu,  the  God  of  Boun- 
daries,— to  make  up,  as  it  is  considered  most  important  to  do,  a 
strong  assembly  of  the  peers  of  Pidzu  Pennu,  in  the  hope  of  their 
exerting  the  influence  of  their  opinion  upon  him.  The  priest  then 
says — “ 0,  Pidzu  Pennu,  hear  us  ! When  have  we  come  short  in  our 
service?  In  what  have  we  diminished  ancient  usage  ? We  say  not 
that  we  have  not  failed  towards  you ; but  if  we  have  failed  uncon- 
sciously, it  was  your  part  to  have  remembered  the  constant  service 
of  our  fathers,  and  to  have  intimated  to  us  our  fault,  not  to  have 
visited  us  thus  in  wrath.  Behold  your  peers,  Loha  Pennu,  &c.  We 
have  worshipped  them  even  as  we  have  worshipped  you.  Their 
favour  has  not  diminished  towards  us. 

“ 0 Pidzu  Pennu  ! is  it  that  you  have  given  your  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  son  of  some  god  who  is  hostile  to  us,  or  have  made 
his  daughter  your  son’s  bride,  and  under  his  influence  injure  us  ? We 
men  cannot  comprehend  your  divine  thoughts.  But  your  fellow  gods, 
Loha  Pennu,  Pitterri  Pennu,  Soro  Pennu,  &c.,  know  them  and  judge 
them.  We  know  not,  we  cannot  know  your  counsels ; but  we  pray 
you  to  remember, — to  reflect  that,  if  you  shall  not  give  us  water,  half 
our  land  must  remain  unploughed ; that  the  seed  in  the  ground  will 
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rot ; that  we  and  our  children  must  perish  for  want  of  food ; that  our 
cattle  must  die  for  want  of  pasture ; that  the  sambur,  the  spotted 
deer,  the  wild  hog,  and  all  other  game  will  quit  our  country,  seeking 
other  haunts.  We  pray  of  you  to  remember  all  this;  and  that,  should 
you  hereafter,  when  it  is  too  late,  relent,  either  from  pity  towards  us, 
or  from  desiring  your  own  food  and  worship,  or  from  doubting  of  your 
reception, — should  you,  when  we  are  no  more,  seek  the  worship  of 
another  village, — we  pray  you  to  reflect  how  little  any  gift  of  water 
will  then  avail,  when  there  shall  be  left  neither  man,  nor  cattle,  nor 
seed.  Therefore,  we  now  address  to  you  these  entreaties,  while  we 
also  beseech  all  of  you,  ye  assembled  gods,  to  aid  and  enforce  our 
prayer  to  Pidzu  Pennu,  taking  to  your  hearts  all  we  have  said. 

“ 0,  Pidzu  Pennu  ! for  you  we  have  brought  eggs  and  arrack,  and 
rice,  and  a sheep.  Be  pleased  to  eat,  and  to  entertain  these  assembled 
gods,  receiving  from  them  all  the  credit  due  for  the  goodness  of  the 
feast.  0,  give  us  abundant  rain,  enough  to  melt  the  hill-tops.  Go 
and  fetch  water  for  us,  if  need  be,  by  force  or  fraud,  from  the  stores 
of  your  friends  the  gods  of  rain.  Bring  it  in  brass  vessels,  and  in 
hollow  gourds,  and  resting  on  the  sky  above  our  land,  pour  the  water 
down  on  it  through  your  sieve,  until  the  sambur,  unable  to  live  in  the 
forests,  shall  seek  shelter  in  our  houses,  and  till  the  soil  of  the  moun- 
tains shall  be  washed  into  our  vallies.  Strip  off  all  old  leaves  and 
bring  out  new.  Let  the  vegetation  be  such,  that  shoots  springing 
from  the  newly-planted  melons  shall  follow  our  footsteps,  and  let  it 
be  of  such  strength  that  our  cooking-pots  shall  burst  next  year  from 
the  force  of  the  swelling  rice.  Let  the  bamboo-sprouts  shoot  out 
rapidly.  Let  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  come  to  buy  rice  of  us,  and 
let  them  alone  experience  the  pains  of  surfeit.  Let  there  be  such  a 
gathering  of  the  beasts  of  the  chase  in  our  green  and  favoured  country, 
that  our  axes  shall  be  blunt  with  cutting  them  up.  But  do  you,  more- 
over, recollect  that  we  cannot  go  out  in  the  falling  floods.  Then  do 
you  don  your  hat,  and  laying  your  stick  over  your  shoulder,  guard 
our  unenclosed  fields  from  both  the  wild  animals  and  the  tame  cattle. 
Let  our  full  fountains  gush  upwards.  Do  thus,  and  we  will  next  year 
provide  eggs,  fowls,  a sheep,  and  liquor  for  a feast  at  least  equal  to 
this,  for  the  maintenance  of  your  character  for  hospitality  with  your 
brother  gods.” 

They  then  kill  the  sheep,  but  may  not  eat  it.  Its  flesh  must  be 
given  to  Soondis,  or  Gonds,  if  any  be  present;  if  not,  it  must  be 
left  on  the  field.  Those  who  take  part  in  this  ceremony,  however, 
drink  the  liquor  with  wild  shouts  and  dancing,  and  return  home. 
The  Janni  and  a few  of  the  old  men  remain  a little  behind,  to  reply 
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to  and  pacify  any  god  who  may  by  accident  have  been  forgotten  at 
the  bidding  of  the  gods,  and  may  now  demand  the  cause.  Having 
gone  a few  steps,  those  elders  and  the  priests  turn  hack  and  say — 
“ If  we  have  unconsciously  omitted  to  do  honour  on  this  occasion 
to  any  god,  we  pray  of  the  other  deities  to  intercede  for  us  and 
pacify  him.” 


Pitterri  Pennu — The  God  of  Increase. 

Pitterri  Pennu,  the  God  of  Increase,  and  of  Gain  in  every  shape, 
is  worshipped  at  seed-time,  and  his  worship  is  in  each  village  desig- 
nated from  the  tree,  rock,  or  other  spot  where  it  is  performed,  as  the 
“ Mowa-tree”  worship,  the  “ Tank-side”  worship. 

Upon  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  a sort  of  rude  car  is  made  of  a 
basket  set  upon  a few  sticks,  tied  upon  bamboo  rollers  for  wheels. 
The  Janni  takes  this  car  first  to  the  house  of  the  lineal  head  of  the 
tribe  or  branch,  to  whom  it  is  essential  that  precedence  should  be 
given  in  all  ceremonies  connected  with  agriculture,  and  obtains  from 
it  a little  of  each  kind  of  seed  and  some  feathers.  He  then  takes  the 
car  to  every  other  house  in  the  village,  which  contributes  the  same 
things,  and  lastly,  it  is  conducted  to  a field  without  the  village,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  young  men  who  beat  each  other  and  strike  the  air 
violently  with  long  sticks.  The  seed  which  is  thus  carried  out,  is 
called  the  share  of  “ evil  spirits,  spoilers  of  the  seed.”  These  are  con- 
sidered to  be  driven  out  with  the  car;  and  when  it  and  its  contents 
are  abandoned  to  them,  they  are  held  to  have  no  excuse  for  inter- 
fering with  the  rest  of  the  seed  corn. 

The  next  day,  the  people  of  each  house  kill  a hog  over  the  seeds 
for  the  year,  and  address  the  following  invocation  to  the  God  of 
Increase. 

“ 0,  Pitterri  Pennu  ! This  seed  we  shall  sow  to-morrow.  Some 
of  us  your  suppliants  will  have  a great  return,  some  a small  return. 
Let  the  least  favoured  have  a full  basket,  let  the  most  favoured  have 
many  baskets.  Give  not  this  seed  to  ant,  or  rat,  or  hog.  Let  the 
stems  which  shall  spring  from  it  be  so  stout  that  the  earth  shall 
tremble  under  them.  Let  the  rain  find  no  hole  or  outlet  whereby  to 
escape  from  our  fields.  Make  the  earth  soft  like  the  ashes  of  cow 
dung.  To  him  who  has  no  iron  wherewith  to  shoe  his  plough,  make 
the  wood  of  the  doh-tree  like  iron.  Provide  other  food  than  our  seed 
for  the  parrot,  the  crow,  and  all  the  fowls  and  beasts  of  the  jungle. 
Let  not  the  white  ant  destroy  the  roots,  nor  the  wild  hog  crush  the 
stem  to  get  at  the  fruit ; and  make  our  crops  of  all  kinds  have  a 
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better  flavour  than  that  of  those  of  any  other  country.  We  are 
unskilled  in  adapting  our  seeds  to  different  soils;  give  us  wisdom  to 
suit  them  to  each  other.  Thou  art  a god  created  by  Boora  Pennu. 
0,  Pitterri  Pennu  ! if  pleased,  your  bounty  is  boundless.  Be  gracious 
to  us.” 

After  this  invocation,  the  elders  feast  upon  the  hogs,  and  the  mowa 
spirit.  The  young  men,  however,  in  revenge  for  their  exclusion  from 
the  good  cheer,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  waylaying  and  pelting  them 
with  jungle  fruit,  when  returning  from  the  feast. 

Upon  the  third  day,  the  lineal  head  of  the  tribe  or  branch  goes  out 
and  sows  his  seed,  when  all  the  rest  may  do  so. 


Klambo  Pennu , or  Pilamu  Pennu — The  God  of  the  Chace. 

The  following  worship  is  paid  to  Klambo  Pennu,  or  Pilamu  Pennu, 
the  God  of  the  Chace. 

Wheu  the  huntsmen  fail  to  find  game,  the  Janni  is  required  to 
ascertain  and  declare  the  cause  of  their  ill  success,  which  he  may  find 
to  be,  either,  that  they  have  violated  some  law  of  the  chace,  or  some 
of  the  many  rules  for  dividing  and  eating  the  game ; or  that,  as  the 
hunters  left  the  village,  some  one  in  it  wept,  an  act  most  offensive  to 
the  God  of  the  Chace: — from  some  such  cause,  he  may  say  that 
Klambo  Pennu  or  some  other  god  has  ordered  the  jungle  to  hide  the 
game;  or  has  made  the  arrows  of  the  hunter  pointless;  or  has  ordered 
the  streams  to  take  away  weariness  from  the  pursued  game;  and  he 
will  then  direct  some  rice,  an  egg,  and  a fowl  to  be  brought  from  each 
house  for  an  offering  to  be  placed  on  the  round  stones  of  Klambo 
Pennu  beside  the  village, — upon  which  all  game  is  deposited  when 
brought  in,  divided  into  the  proper  shares,  and  often  also  cooked.  The 
offering  required  by  the  priest  being  collected,  he  thus  invokes  the 
god — “ 0,  Klambo  Pennu!  You  are  our  God  of  the  Chace.  You 
gave  game  to  our  fathers,  and  were  used  also  to  make  our  arrows 
sure,  to  give  force  to  our  axes,  and  keenness  to  the  mouths  of  our 
dogs ; while,  at  your  shrine  the  cooking  fire  was  never  extinguished, 
and  the  blood  never  dry.  Behold  it  now  ! 0,  Klambo  Pennu  ! lay 

aside  your  anger.  One  cannot  always  stay  the  tears  of  children. 
Who  at  a feast  can  restrain  a greedy-guts  ? This,  you  know ; and 
why,  therefore,  do  you  record  these  faults  against  us  upon  your 
knotted  string?1  We  speak  thus,  but  the  benefit  of  the  chace  is  no 
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less  yours  than  ours.  Let  us  again  see  the  sambur,  and  the  spotted 
deer,  and  the  bison,  and  the  wild  hog,  and  the  hare,  as  we  leave  our 
thresholds;  and  when  these  animals  hear  our  shout,  may  their  limbs 
become  disobedient,  and  their  hearts  panic-struck.  Give  to  our  arrows 
and  our  axes  the  poison  of  the  first  iron  against  our  game.  Make  the 
earth  preserve  its  footmarks.  Make  a cool  wind  ever  blow  from  the 
hill  and  the  forest  upon  us  huntsmen.  0,  Klambo  Pennu,  make  your 
name  great ! ” 

The  Janni  then  rubs  an  arrow  or  an  axe  on  the  stone  of  Klambo 
Pennu ; all  do  the  same  to  their  weapons,  and  they  go  out  and  bring 
home  something,  if  it  be  but  a small  bird,  from  the  forest.  It  is  usual, 
moreover,  when  a hunting  party  is  formed,  to  require  the  priest  to 
propitiate  the  God  of  the  Chace,  by  piling  the  weapons  of  the  hunts- 
men by  a rivulet,  sprinkling  water  over  them  with  a handful  of  long- 
grass,  and  sacrificing  a fowl ; when  the  god,  if  propitious,  enables  him 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  game  is  to  be  sought,  and  occa- 
sionally to  devote  so  many  head  to  fall.  Klambo  punishes  the 
slightest  infraction  of  the  rules  he  has  laid  down  for  the  division  of 
game;  they  are  such  as — that  the  head  and  tail  of  every  animal 
belong  to  the  person  who  kills  it,  those  being  considered  the  most 
delicate  portions,  which  he  will  desire  to  present  to  the  old  men  of  his 
family;  and  that  the  under  portion  of  every  beast  belongs  to  the 
person  on  whose  land  it  falls. 


Loha  Pennu — The  God  of  War,  ( literally , God  of  Iron.) 

Every  village,  or  cluster  of  hamlets,  has  a grove  sacred  to  the  God 
of  War.  In  it  are  buried  a piece  of  iron,  believed  to  be  a relic  of  the 
iron  of  the  time  when  the  Earth  Goddess  first  introduced  poison  into 
iron,  amongst  other  evils;  and  an  ancient  bow  and  arrows,  and  a war- 
drum  of  iron,  or  some  one  of  these  weapons.  They  appear  a little 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  seen  to  emerge  somewhat 
farther  before  a battle,  subsiding  again  on  its  conclusion.  The  War 
God  presides  over  contests  between  different  tribes,  or  between 
Khonds  and  foreign  enemies,  but  never  over  the  contests  of  the  people 
of  the  same  tribe.  He  becomes  highly  incensed  if  war  be  not  forth- 
with declared  when  the  maintenance  of  rights  requires  it,  and  then 
shows  his  wrath  by  the  ravages  of  tigers  and  disease.  When  such 
signs  appear,  the  elders  assemble  and  deliberate.  The  history  of  the 
past  is  gone  over,  with  a view  to  discover  the  breach  of  the  laws 
of  war  which  may  have  offended  the  god ; and  if,  in  the  end,  it  is 
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determined  that  there  shall  be  war  with  some  “ Kassinga,”  or  enemy 
beyond  the  tribe,  the  following  ceremonies  are  gone  through: — 

The  fighting  men,  having  first  washed  and  dressed  their  hair  with 
the  care  required  by  Khond  custom,  assemble  and  place  their  orna- 
ments of  war,  feathers,  skins,  cloths,  &c.,  before  the  God  of  War,  in 
his  grove.  The  Janni  takes  a fowl,  with  some  rice  and  arrack,  and 
invokes  the  god,  while  he  also  calls  upon  all  the  other  deities  to 
assemble  as  witnesses  of  their  proceedings.  He  then  says — “ 0,  God 
of  War  ! we  have  doubtless  omitted  to  give  battle,  it  may  be,  through 
forgetfulness  of  your  laws,  or  through  weakness,  or  from  considering 
too  much  the  immature  age  of  our  youth,  or  the  scantiness  of  our 
provisions;  but  now,  from  the  ravages  of  tigers,  from  the  fevers,  the 
diseases  of  the  eye,  the  ulcers,  and  the  pains  in  every  limb,  from 
which  we  suffer,  we  conceive  that  you  indicate  to  us  that  you  have 
given  us  sufficient  strength,  provisions,  and  wisdom  for  war.  We 
bring  to  you  our  weapons.  You  have  made  them  strong,  now  make 
them  keen.  We  go  out  to  fight  our  enemies.  Send  home  the  erring 
shaft.  Send  our  stones  straight  to  the  mark.  Let  our  axes  crush 
cloth  and  bone,  as  the  jaws  of  the  hysena  crush  its  prey.  Make  the 
wounds  we  give  to  gape.  Let  our  little  men  slay  big  men.  When 
the  wounds  of  our  enemies  heal,  let  lameness  remain.  Let  their 
stones  and  arrows  fall  on  us  as  softly  as  the  flowers  of  the  mowa  tree 
fall  in  the  wind.  Let  our  wounds  heal  as  quickly  as  the  blood  drops 
from  them  dry  upon  the  ground.  Make  the  weapons  of  our  enemies 
brittle  as  the  long  pods  of  the  karta  tree.  You  are  our  War  God,  do 
you  thus  aid  with  your  strength  us  and  our  allies  (whom  they  name). 
May  the  weapons  of  all  of  us  when  we  return  from  the  fight  be 
changed  in  hue.  May  our  women  be  proud  and  happy  to  serve  food 
in  battle  to  brave  men  like  us,  so  that  when  other  tribes  shall  hear  of 
tlieir  happiness  and  pride,  they  shall  desire  to  unite  their  women  to 
us.  May  we  plunder  in  victory  the  villages  of  our  foes,  of  bullocks, 
and  tobacco,  and  brass  vessels,  which  our  women  may  bear  proudly 
as  presents  to  their  parents.  0,  Loha  Pennu  ! we  worship  you  with 
fowls,  and  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  buffaloes.  We  only  ask  for  the  aid 
you  gave  to  our  fathers  in  past  fights  (naming  them),  and  no  new 
thing.  We  are  their  children. ” 

Then  all  snatch  up  their  arms,  when  the  priest  commands  sileuce, 
and  recites  the  following  myth  and  invocation,  the  former  containing 
many  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  sect  of  Tari. 

“ In  the  first  time,  when  the  God  of  Light  created  the  hills,  and 
the  woods,  and  the  streams  great  and  small,  and  the  plains,  and  the 
rocks,  and  boundaries,  and  the  tame  animals,  and  the  game  of  the 
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forests,  and  man, — then,  too,  he  made  the  iron  of  these  weapons,  but 
the  hands  of  our  forefathers  did  not  know  how  to  use  them. 

“ There  was  a mother,  Umbally  Bylee,  with  two  children,  Allon- 
guarra,  and  Patanguarra,  warriors.  They  came  to  her  one  day,  all 
wounded,  and  with  bleeding  breasts.  She  said,  ‘ What  has  befallen 
you?’  They  answered,  £ We  have  been  fighting  outside  people  with 
sword-grass.”  Their  mother  cured  their  wounds,  and  said,  “ That  is 
an  improper  way  of  fighting,  do  not  fight  so  again.’  A few  days 
after,  the  children  came  again,  covered  with  burs,  or  spikes  of  grass, 
as  sheep  are  covered  with  wool,  and  said,  1 We  have  fought  the  out- 
side people  with  bur  (or  spear)  grass.’  Their  mother  cured  them,  and 
said,  ‘ This  mode  of  fighting  is  improper.  Bring  the  iron  of  the  Hindu 
country,  and  make  blades  for  axes  and  for  arrows,  and  take  the  damun 
tree  for  axe  handles,  and  make  bows  of  the  thornless  bamboo,  and 
wind  skins  and  cloth  round  the  body,  and  adorn  the  head  with 
feathers,  and  go  forth  to  fight.  Then  you  shall  become  awakened 
and  improved,  and  cloth,  and  salt,  and  sugar  will  come  to  you,  and 
you  will  see  men  of  different  nations  and  different  minds.’  And  they 
made  arrows  of  this  form,1  and  went  out  to  battle,  and  on  both  sides 
very  many  fell.  Then  the  children  came  and  said  to  their  mother, 
‘ 0 mother  ! we  have  obeyed  your  orders,  and  very  many  have  died — 
none  of  the  wounded  have  lived!  We  cannot  endure  the  deadly 
keenness  of  this  iron.’  She  answered,  ‘ My  child,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  weapons  that  all  whom  they  wound  die.  The  destructive  (or 
terrible)  goddess,  who  made  the  iron  what  it  is,  mingled  in  its  com- 
position no  drop  of  pity.  Heat  the  iron  in  the  fire,  and  beat  it.’ 
They  did  so,  and  it  became  changed,  and  it  slew  only  those  who  were 
ready  to  die.  The  mother  then  said,  ‘ Make  your  arrows  henceforth 
in  another  form.  This  arrow,  with  whatever  skill  you  may  shoot,  will 
slay  those  only  who  are  ready  to  die.’  And  this  form  has  remained, 
and  to  this  day  it  has  defended  every  man’s  boundaries,  and  property, 
and  rights. 

“ 0 God  of  War  ! now  give  to  our  arras  the  qualities  of  the  first 
merciless  iron.  Then  shall  we  be  rich  in  every  form  of  wealth,  and 
we  will  pay  to  you  the  richest  worship.” 

The  priest  then  cries — “ Now  arm  and  march  !”  He  accompanies 
the  host  to  the  enemies’  boundary,  over  which  an  arrow  is  shot  from 
the  bundle  of  some  one  indicated  by  the  divining  sickle,  and  then  a 
branch  of  a tree  is  cut  and  carried  off  from  the  enemies’  land. 

1 A drawing  would  be  necessary  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  two 
forms  of  arrow-heads. 
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The  host  next  go  to  the  village  within  whose  boundary  the  shrine 
of  the  War  God  is  situated  ; and  the  village  chief  dresses  the  branch 
in  clothes  and  armour,  sets  it  up  to  personate  one  of  the  enemy,  I 
believe,  and  calls  upon  the  God  of  Light,  and  all  the  other  gods, 
saying — “ Bear  witness,  that  in  all  these  proceedings  we  have  con- 
formed to  the  rules  of  the  God  of  War;  that  victory  is  therefore  now 
due  to  us,  and  that  our  sufferings  from  tigers,  from  fevers,  and  from 
every  pain,  ought  to  cease;”  when  all  shout  and  say — “To  suffer 
death  we  do  not  object,  but,  0 gods!  let  us  not  be  mutilated  in  battle. 
We  are  the  children  of  such  and  such  great  ancestor’s  (naming  them). 
Ye  gods,  raise  our  name  by  giving  us  victory  !”  They  then  take  the 
dressed-up  branch  and  throw  it  down  at  the  shrine  of  the  God  of 
War;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  must  give  their  enemies  full 
time  to  complete  similar  rites  before  they  attack  them. 

The  following  worship  is  paid  to  the  God  of  War,  when  peace  is 
made. 

When  parties  are  tired  of  a contest  and  wish  for  peace,  they  make 
known  their  desire  to  some  friendly  tribe  who  send  three  or  four  old 
men  to  act  as  mediators.  These  first  visit  one  of  the  parties  and 
ascertain  its  feelings,  and  then  proceed  to  the  other,  to  persuade  them 
to  peace.  These  generally  reply  in  this  strain — “ Peace  and  war  are 
not  in  our  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  god,  and  if  he  requires 
war,  the  arrows  will  fly  of  their  own  accord  from  our  bows.”  The 
mediators  reply  that  this  is  true,  but  pray  of  them,  if  the  arrows  shall 
not  so  fly,  that  they  will  put  all  hostility  out  of  their  minds,  and 
worship  the  gods;  and  they  add  a proposal  to  ascertain  the  will  of 
these  in  their  presence.  The  mediators  farther  persuade  them  to 
send  word  to  their  enemies  that  they  are  going  to  make  that  inquiry, 
and  that  they  propose  they  should  do  the  same,  each  side  sending 
two  old  men  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  observe  the  minds  of 
their  opponents. 

In  the  first  place,  a basket  of  rice  is  set  out  in  the  house  of  the 
Janni,  or  of  the  Chief,  and  the  iron  arrow  of  the  God  of  War  is 
placed  upright  in  it.  If  it  remains  erect,  the  war  must  proceed ; if  it 
falls,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  the  peace  worship  may  proceed.  In  this 
case,  the  whole  population  go  out  into  the  plain,  with  the  priest 
carrying  some  rice  and  two  eggs.  He  calls  upon  Loha  Pennu  and 
invokes  the  presence  of  all  the  other  gods,  and  says — “ 0 Loha 
Pennu ! you  aided  us  in  this  fight  to  prevent  our  dishonour,  or 
because  your  will  was  war,  or  that  our  enemies  might  not  rise  upon 
our  heads;  or  you  engaged  us  in  this  war  to  prevent  us  from  being 
occupied  with  the  service  of  pernicious  gods  ; or  your  reason  is  one 
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proceeding  from  your  divine  mind  which  is  hid  from  us ; or  perhaps 
you  preferred  that  we  should  die  by  war  rather  than  in  any  other- 
way;  or  it  may  be,  that  the  smiths,  the  weavers,  and  the  distillers 
solicited  you  apart  for  their  benefit,  that  there  should  be  war;  or  it 
may  have  been  that  you  were  angry  that  our  arms  hung  rusty  in  our 
houses;  or  it  may  be  that  the  jungle  yams  complained  that  they  were 
being  extirpated  in  the  forests,  where  all  penetrate  fearlessly  in  time 
of  peace  1 or  did  the  honey-bees  complain  that  they  had  no  life  from 
persecution  in  the  leisure  of  the  long  peace  1 or  the  bullocks  that  they 
were  dying  beneath  the  yoke  in  clearing  new  land  1 or  did  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  the  forest  complain  that  they  were  suffering  extirpation  ? 
or  is  it  that  the  paths  to  our  friends’  houses  are  worn  into  stream  beds 
by  the  feet  of  passers  to  and  fro,  and  that  they  prayed  for  war?  or  is 
it  your  reason,  that  there  have  been  breaches  of  solemn  engagements  1 
From  whatsoever  cause,  and  through  whomsoever, — whether  smith, 
honey-bee,  breach  of  engagement,  &c.,  this  war  arose,  all  now  seek 
peace.  This  is  the  disposition  of  our  minds.  Do  you  make  plain  to 
us  the  meaning  of  the  signs  of  your  will.” 

They  now  fill  a dish  with  hog’s  fat,  and  stick  a cotton  wick  in  it. 
If  the  flame  burns  straight,  it  is  for  war;  if  not,  for  peace.  They  now 
also  turn  upside-down  the  earthen  vessel  used  in  worship,  put  some 
rice  upon  the  bottom  of  it,  try  if  an  egg  will  stand  in  the  rice,  and 
say — “ 0 God  of  War,  explain  these  signs  ! but  if  they  are  for  peace, 
do  not  thereupon  become  inattentive  ! Give  us  full  strength  to  the 
very  end,  until  we  and  our  enemies,  to  the  last  man,  have  laid  down 
our  arms ; and  do  you  support  us  in  future  through  all  generations,  as 
you  do  now.  If  we  shall  have  peace  now,  we  will  provide  liberally 
for  your  worship,  and  increase  your  service.  We  your  servants  pray 
you  to  make  the  minds  of  all  consent  to  this  peace.  Do  you  ascertain 
distinctly  the  minds  of  our  enemies,  and  of  their  gods,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. And  let  there  be  perfect  harmony  in  our  hearts ; and  may  our 
feet  raise  such  a cloud  of  dust  in  the  peace  dance,  that  it  shall  not 
i settle  in  three  days,  even  though  the  skies  should  flood  the  earth. 
0 Loha  Pennu  ! upon  that  day,  let  there  be  no  rain,  and  no  trouble 
in  childbirth.” 

No  new  answer  is  required  from  the  god,  but  the  negotiations  pro- 
ceed through  a long  course  until  both  hosts  join  in  the  peace  dance,, 
which  rages  for  three  or  four  hours.  All  are  frantic  with  excitement, 
conceiving  it  to  be  inspired  by  the  god,  and  that  it  would  be  impious 
to  resist  it.  The  joy  of  the  peace  dance  is  regarded  as  the  very 
highest  attainable  on  earth ; and  the  exhaustion  which  follows  it  is 
considered  to  demand  fifteen  days’  repose. 
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The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonial  of  peace-making 
as  it  was  performed  by  the  tribes  of  Darungabadi  and  Grundabadi,  in 
1845,  after  a long  period  of  destructive  war.  These  tribes  are  of  the 
sect  of  Boora,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  expressly  ascribe  to 
him  the  introduction  of  the  sanctions  of  peace. 

The  Janni  having  prepared  a mixture  of  water  and  the  earth  of  a 
white  ants’  hill,  said — “ Let  the  warriors  of  both  sides  attend.  Let 
the  assembled  multitudes  listen.  The  beginning  of  our  feud  was  this. 
Loha  Pennu  said  to  himself,  ‘ Let  there  be  war;  and  he  forthwith 
entered  into  all  weapons,  so  that  from  instruments  of  peace  they 
became  weapons  of  war;  he  gave  edge  to  the  axe,  and  point  to  the 
arrow;  he  entered  into  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  so  that  men  in 
eating  and  drinking  were  filled  with  rage,  and  women  became  instru- 
ments of  discord  instead  of  soothers  of  anger.  Our  abundance  of 
the  blessings  of  peace  was  given  to  others,  and  the  means  of  war 
alone  abounded  with  us.  We  forsook  love  and  friendship,  and  were 
filled  with  enmities.  So  great  wars  arose.  Loha  Pennu  being  satis- 
fled  with  bloodshed,  weapons  having  become  blunt  with  slaughter, 
and  the  earth  fat  with  blood,  Boora  Pennu  wills  that  the  solemn 
obligations  which  he  appointed  in  past  time  to  allay  the  wars  and 
animosities  produced  by  Loha  Pennu,  shall  now  be  entered  into,  and 
I now  therefore  administer  those  obligations.  Let  the  sharpness  of 
weapons  cease ; let  the  wrath  which  enters  into  man  with  food  and 
drink  cease;  and  let  man  resume  love  and  friendship.  And  do  thou, 
0 Pitterri  Pennu  (Goddess  of  Increase)  be  gracious  to  us,  and  increase 
and  multiply  our  people,  and  thou  Loha  Pennu!  be  thou  far  from  us." 

The  Janni  then  sprinkled  the  parties  making  peace,  with  water 
and  earth. 


Sundi  Pennu — The  God  of  Boundaries. 

The  following  is  the  common  strain  of  invocation  addressed  to 
Sundi  Pennu: — “ Oh,  Sundi  Pennu  ! keep  disease  from  our  boundar}r, 
the  disease  of  epilepsy  and  disease  of  the  eye,  of  the  arms,  of  the  legs. 
Let  not  the  hostile  gods  of  other  countries  cross  our  boundary;  nor 
allow  the  tigers  nor  the  snakes  to  cross  our  limits.  Do  you  attract 
the  water  of  higher  countries  to  our  boundary,  and  do  not  let  stray 
our  useful  animals  or  our  game,  but  do  you  let  pass  easily  all  noxious 
beasts.  Permit  not  our  tame  cattle  to  pass  our  boundary,  but  make 
them  grow  large  within  it  like  the  swelling  bitter  gourd. 

“ You  were  always  wont  to  do  us  these  favours  ; now,  for  a small 
reason,  your  heart  is  changed.  I your  servant  pray  you  to  dismiss 
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that  feeling  from  your  breast.  I present  to  you  this  fowl,  this  egg, 
and  this  arrack.  Moreover  we  pray  you  to  remember,  0 God  of 
Boundaries,  that  it  is  your  part  to  meet  and  conciliate  the  hearts  of 
all  who  approach  us.  I now  go.  Do  you  give  a propitious  answer, 
so  that  henceforth  I may  have  to  render  you  worship  in  pleasure,  not 
in  pain.” 

The  priest  then  makes  the  offering  of  a fowl  or  a goat  at  a point 
upon  the  boundary,  fixed  by  ancient  usage,  and  generally  where  a 
path  crosses  it. 

The  God  of  Boundaries  is  necessarily  considered  a deity  common 
to  any  two  parties  whose  lands  may  adjoin.  When  these  parties  are 
at  war,  each  invokes  the  god  to  bear  witness  to  the  justice  of  its  cause, 
and  to  favour  its  arms;  and,  as  both  may  not  propitiate  him  on  the 
same  day,  the  battle  is  postponed,  if  necessary,  to  enable  them  to 
do  so  upon  successive  days.  This  god,  in  a fight,  sends  the  arrows 
of  their  enemies  to  the  hands  of  the  party  whom  he  may  favour, 
closes  their  wounds,  that  they  may  not  gape  fatally,  and  saves  their 
battle-food  from  being  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  field,  and  from 
turning  sour. 


The  Worship  of  the  Second  and  Third  Classes  of  Inferior  Deities. 

The  slight  and  unfrequent  worship  of  the  second  class  of  inferior 
gods — the  deified  and  sinless  men  of  the  first  age — appears  to  require 
no  notice  beyond  what  is  given  in  the  statement  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Khonds.  I proceed  to  describe  the  worship  paid  to  the  third  class  of 
inferior  gods — the  minor  deities  who  fill  nature  and  preside  over  the 
details  of  human  life. 


Idzu  Pennu — The  House  God. 

Idzu  Pennu,  or  the  House  God,  is  the  god  of  every  household. 
He  is  propitiated  by  the  offering  of  a hog  or  a fowl,  with  rice  and 
arrack,  on  every  occasion  of  general  sacrifice  by  a tribe  or  village,  and 
also  when  the  master  of  the  household  transacts  any  private  business 
of  importance,  as  the  settlement  of  a marriage,  or  any  considerable 
sale  of  property.  The  household  god,  if  favourable,  increases  the 
grain  stored  in  the  garner ; and  he  is  specially  invoked  at  all  domestic 
ceremonies,  as  namings,  and  at  marriages,  which  every  minor  deity 
also  is  prayed  to  bless  with  the  benefits  in  his  especial  gift — as  the 
God  of  Boundaries  to  take  care  that  the  bride  passes  safely  from  her 
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father’s  to  her  husband’s  house,  and  the  God  of  Streams  to  provide 
that  water  may  abound  at  her  new  home. 

To  Jori  Pennu,  the  God  of  Streams,  to  Soro  Pennu,  God  of  Hills, 
and  the  other  minor  local  gods,  the  following  is  the  common  style  of 
address,  while  the  offerings  are  fowls,  eggs,  rice,  and  arrack. 

“ Oh  God  of  Streams  ! you  visit  us  with  evils,  withdrawing  your 
favour  on  account  of  our  sins.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  faultless, 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  afford  to  you  a large  and  full  supply  of 
food  in  worship.  Were  we,  0 God  of  Streams,  constantly  to  expend 
our  means  upon  your  rites,  and  upon  those  of  all  the  other  gods,  we 
should  lose  our  lands;  and  then,  we  pray  you  to  consider,  where 
would  be  your  worship  1 Considering  this,  we  are  unable  to  spend 
much  upon  your  rites.  0 receive  this  apology.  We  now  make  small 
offerings  of  a fowl  or  an  egg,  according  to  our  ability ; accept  of  them 
graciously.  Look  with  favour  upon  us,  on  our  wives,  and  our  children, 
on  our  cattle,  our  sheep,  our  pigs,  and  their  offspring.  Do  not  let 
them  be  hurt  in  going  to  the  water  (or  to  the  hill,  if  the  Hill  God 
be  addressed).  Give  us  increase  of  wealth  ! Accept  our  worship 
graciously,  and  give  us  your  blessing.” 


Nadzu  Pennu — The  Village  God. 

Nadzu  Pennu,  the  Village  God,  is  the  guardian  deity  of  every 
hamlet.  He  is  the  great  object  of  the  familiar  worship  of  the  Khonds : 
the  prosperity  or  ruin  of  villages  is  in  his  hands,  and  his  patronage 
is  implored  for  almost  every  undertaking.  This  deity  is  familiarly 
approached  by  all,  at  his  shrine,  which  is  simply  a stone  placed  under 
the  great  cotton  tree  which  stands  in  or  near  every  village.  That  tree, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  planted  at  the  foundation  of  each  village,  and 
is  regarded  with  feelings  of  veneration  which  may  be  best  understood 
from  the  following  ceremony,  which  takes  place  amongst  the  sect  of 
Boora  Pennu  at  the  foundation  of  every  village,  or  upon  changing  the 
site  of  an  old  one. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  the  village  Janni  brings  from 
the  jungle  the  stem  of  a young  cotton  tree,  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
having  its  root  and  top  cut  off,  but  with  all  its  twigs  carefully  pre- 
served, and  the  long  sharp  thorns,  which  the  young  branches  of  this 
tree  bear  but  the  old  ones  lose,  unbroken.  The  priest,  upon  entering 
the  village,  says  to  the  young  tree,  “ I bring  you,  by  the  order  of 
Boora  Pennu,  who  commanded  us  to  build  this  village,  as  did  also 
such  and  such  gods” — naming  ten  or  twelve  others.  The  people  of 
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the  village  are  now  assembled,  with  dancing  and  music  and  fermented 
rice,  and  a hole  is  dug,  in  which  the  tree  is  planted. 

A day  or  two  afterwards,  the  Janni,  having  ascertained  whether 
the  god  requires  the  sacrifice  of  a hog  or  a buffalo,  and  the  animal 
being  duly  provided,  again  meets  the  assembled  villagers  by  the 
young  tree,  when  the  following  rude  masque  is  gone  through.  An 
old  man  of  stupid  and  clownish  look,  comes  out  of  the  village  to 
where  the  people  are  assembled,  and  with  a surprised  and  puzzled 
air,  asks  the  Janni — “ What,  I pray  you,  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
planting  of  this  stick?”  The  priest  replies, — “If  you  don’t  know, 
friend,  you  must  assuredly  be  a great  block, — a mere  jungle-stick, 
yourself.  And  how,  0 friend  block,  may  I ask,  did  you  find  legs  to 
bring  you  hither?  You  must  have  acquired  them  in  some  wonderful 
way.  But  since  you  are  come  to  us,  I will  enlighten  you,  and  make 
a man  of  you.  Know,  then,  that  when  Boora  Pennu  first  ordained 
that  villages  should  exist,  he  gave  us  the  tree  which  you  now  see 
planted,  for  a model  in  all  these  respects.  That  our  families  should 
spread  like  the  branches  of  this  great  tree,  strongly  and  widely. 
That  our  women  should  resemble  its  lovely  and  glowing  red  flowers. 
That,  as  the  birds  are  attracted  by  the  love  of  those  sweet  flowers,  so 
the  youths  of  neighbouring  tribes  should  come,  attracted  by  onr  young 
daughters.  That,  as  of  the  flowers  of  this  tree  not  one  falls  barren, 
but  all  unbliglited  bear  fruit,  so  should  it  be  with  our  women.  That 
our  sons  should,  in  their  youth,  be  rough,  sharp,  and  keen  like  the 
young  branches  of  this  tree,  which  are  covered  with  thorns;  but  that, 
as  those  thorns  disappear  with  age,  so  should  they  become  smooth  and 
cool  when  youth  is  past.  And  lastly,  this  tree  is  given  us  as  an 
example  that  we  should  live  as  long  as  it,  a most  long-lived  tree. 
Boora  Pennu  thus  ordained,  and  gave  us  this  model  tree.”  The  old 
man  then  says,  “ And  for  what  purpose,  I pray,  is  this  hog,  or 
buffalo  ?”  The  priest  replies,  “ One  places  things  which  are  of  value 
on  a stand.  We  place  flesh  upon  leaves,  rice  in  vessels  of  earth  or  of 
metal;  a man  rests  upon  a couch ; and  this  animal  is  an  offering  upon 
which  the  commands  of  the  deity  may  rest.”  Then  the  victim  is 
killed,  and  some  of  its  dung  mixed  with  straw  is  put  upon  the  cut  top 
of  the  tree. 


Sugu  Pennu,  or  Sidruju  Pennu — The  God  of  Fountains. 

The  Gods  of  Fountains  are  objects  of  the  most  anxious  worship. 
When  a spring  dries  up,  the  priest  is  instantly  sent  for,  and  implored 
with  the  most  liberal  promises  of  reward  to  bring  back  the  water. 
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He  first  attempts  to  propitiate  and  move  the  God  of  the  spring;  and 
if  he  fails  to  do  so,  tries  the  following  process.  He  plucks  the  cocoon 
of  a wild  silkworm  from  a bamboo  tree,  and  having  emptied  it,  steals 
in  the  dead  of  night  to  some  living  fountain,  to  try  by  secret  invo- 
cations to  induce  its  god  to  transfer  a portion  of  its  waters  to  the 
deserted  spring;  and  this  he  does  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  if 
his  errand  should  be  discovered  by  the  proprietors  of  the  waters 
which  are  to  be  wiled  away.  The  priest,  after  muttering  for  a long 
time  alone  over  the  spring,  fills  the  cocoon  shell  from  it,  and  returns 
to  the  dry  fountain  repeating  prayers  as  he  goes,  which,  if  favourably 
heard,  will  make  a stream  of  water  follow  his  footsteps  under  ground. 
The  chief  of  the  village,  with  a party  of  its  elders,  who  have  fasted 
the  preceding  day,  await  his  return  at  the  dry  well,  the  presence  of 
women  at  which  would  be  fatal,  while  that  of  youths  is  also  inter- 
dicted. The  deserted  basin  is  now  cleared  out,  and  the  cocoon  cup  of 
water  is  placed  in  it.  The  priest  sacrifices  a sheep  or  a hog  to  Sugu 
Pennu,  and  he,  if  become  propitious,  either  restores  the  spring  at 
once,  or  gives  signs  of  satisfaction  from  which  its  reappearance  may 
be  confidently  hoped. 


Joogah  Pennu — Goddess  of  Small  Pox. 

Joogah  Pennu,  the  Goddess  of  Small  Pox,  is  a dread  power  which 
cannot  be  appeased  by  any  worship,  and  for  which  the  Khonds  have 
no  distinct  place  in  their  mythology.  This  deity  in  her  wrath  “ sows 
small-pox  upon  mankind  as  men  sow  seed  upon  the  earth.”  When 
this  disease  appears  in  a village,  all  desert  it  save  a few  who  remain 
to  offer  continually  the  blood  of  buffaloes,  hogs,  and  sheep  to  the 
terrible  power.  The  people  of  the  neighbouring  hamlets  can  but 
attempt  to  prevent  her  approach  by  barricading  the  paths  with 
thorns  and  deep  ditches,  and  boiling  upon  them  cauldrons  of 
stinking  oils. 


Section  III. — Female  Infanticide. 

The  practice  of  female  infanticide  is,  I believe,  not  wholly 
unknown  amongst  any  portion  of  the  Khond  people,  while  it  exists 
in  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  sect  of  Boora  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
female  infant  is  spared,  except  when  a woman’s  first  child  is  a female, 
and  that  villages  containing  a hundred  houses  may  be  seen  without  a 
female  child. 
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The  custom  lias  its  origin  in  the  ideas  and  usages  which  regulate 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  especially  the  conditions  of  marriage, 
amongst  these  tribes;  while,  moreover,  it  is  expressly  sanctioned  and 
promoted  by  their  religious  doctrines. 

I can  here  but  very  briefly  advert  to  the  customs  and  feelings 
which  the  practice  of  infanticide  alternately  springs  from  and  pro- 
duces. The  influence  and  privileges  of  women  are  exceedingly  great 
amongst  the  Khonds,  and  are,  I believe,  greatest  amongst  the  tribes 
which  practise  infanticide.  Their  opinions  have  great  weight  in  all 
public  and  private  affairs;  and  their  direct  agency  is  often  considered 
essential  in  the  former.  Thus,  the  presence  of  the  sisters  and  daughters 
of  a tribe  is  indispensable  at  its  battles,  to  afford  aid  and  encourage- 
ment; and  the  intervention  of  its  wives,  who  are  neutral  between  the 
tribes  of  their  fathers  and  those  of  their  husbands,  is  necessary  to 
make  peace.  The  Kliond  women  frequently  settle  difficult  questions 
between  their  tribes  and  the  Rajahs,  through  the  ladies  of  these,  with 
whom  they  are  always  in  communication;  while  these  ladies,  it  may 
be  observed,  are  employed  on  critical  occasions  as  irresistible  instru- 
ments to  sway  the  Khond  chiefs. 

But  the  ascendancy  of  Khond  women  in  these  tribes  is  completed 
by  their  extraordinary  matrimonial  privileges;  with  respect  to  which, 
however,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  intermarriage  between 
persons  of  the  same  tribe,  however  large  or  scattered,  is  considered 
incestuous,  and  punishable  by  death. 

So  far  is  constancy  to  her  husband  from  being  required  in  a wife, 
that  her  pretensions  do  not,  at  least,  suffer  diminution  in  the  eyes  of 
either  sex  when  fines  are  levied  on  her  convicted  lovers;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  infidelity  on  the  part  of  a married  man  is  held  to  be 
highly  dishonourable,  and  is  often  punished  by  deprivation  of  many 
social  privileges.  A wife,  moreover,  may  quit  her  husband  at  any 
time,  except  within  a year  of  her  marriage,  or  when  she  expects 
offspring,  or  within  a year  after  the  birth  of  a child;  and  she  may 
then  return  to  her  father’s  house,  or  contract  a new  marriage ; while 
no  man  who  is  without  a wife  may,  without  entailing  disgrace  on 
himself  and  his  tribe,  refuse  to  receive  any  woman  who  may  choose 
to  enter  his  house  and  establish  herself  as  its  mistress. 

Now,  a bridegroom  gives  for  a wife  of  these  tribes  in  which  so 
few  women  are  brought  up,  a large  consideration  in  cattle  and  money. 
The  sum  is  chiefly  subscribed  by  his  near  relatives  and  his  branch  of 
his  tribe,  and  is  paid  to  his  wife’s  father,  who,  again,  distributes  it 
amongst  the  heads  of  families  of  his  own  branch.  But,  when  a wife 
quits  her  husband,  he  has  the  right  to  reclaim  immediately  from  her 
von.  xm.  T 
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father  the  whole  sum  paid  for  her;  while  the  father,  at  the  same  time, 
becomes  entitled  to  levy  a like  sum  from  any  new  husband  to  whom 
she  may  attach  herself.  And,  it  being  observed  that  every  man’s 
tribe  is  at  once  answerable  for  all  his  debts  and  bound  in  honour  to 
enforce  his  claims,  it  will  be  understood  that  these  restitutions  and 
exactions,  whether  to  be  made  betwixt  persons  belonging  to  different 
tribes  or  to  different  branches  of  the  same  tribe,  must  be,  even  in  the 
simplest  cases,  productive  of  infinite  difficulty  and  vexation;  while 
they  have  given  rise  to  three-fourths  of  the  sanguinary  quarrels  and 
hereditary  feuds  which  distract  the  Khond  country.  Thence,  say  the 
Khonds — “ To  any  man  but  a rich  and  powerful  chief,  who  desires  to 
form  connexions,  and  is  able  to  make  large  and  sudden  restitutions, 
and  to  his  tribe — a married  daughter  is  a curse.  By  the  death  of  our 
female  infants  before  they  see  the  light,  the  lives  of  men  without 
number  are  saved,  and  we  live  in  comparative  peace.” 

With  respect  to  the  religious  sanction  of  this  practice,  these  tribes 
believe,  as  I have  already  observed,  that  Boora,  contemplating  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  the  creation  of  the  first  feminine  being,  his 
consort,  charged  men,  or  gave  them  express  permission,  to  bring  up 
only  as  many  females  as  they  should  find  consistent  with  the  good  of 
society.  Now,  while  they  believe  that  souls  condemned  by  Dinga  to 
pass  successive  lives  upon  earth  are  ever  re-born  in  the  tribes  in  which 
they  were  first  born  and  received,  they  conceive  that  the  reception  of 
a soul  into  a tribe,  when  it  is  first  sent  to  animate  a human  form,  is 
completed  only  on  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  of  naming  the 
infant  on  the  seventh  day  after  its  birth;  and  they  hold  the  curious 
doctrine,  moreover,  that  Boora  sets  apart  a certain  quantity  of  soul  to 
be  distributed  amongst  each  generation  of  mankind.  Thence  they 
believe  that  should  an  iufaut  die  before  it  is  named,  its  soul  does  not 
enter  into  the  circle  of  tribal  spirits  to  be  reborn  as  often  as  Dinga 
wills,  but  rejoins  the  mass  of  spirit  set  apart  for  the  generation  to 
which  it  belongs.  And  thus,  by  the  destruction  of  a female  infant, 
either  the  addition  of  a new  female  soul  to  the  number  of  spirits 
attached  to  a tribe  is  prevented,  and  the  chance  of  getting  a new 
male  spirit  in  its  place  is  gained,  or  the  return  of  a female  soul  by 
re-birth  in  that  tribe  is  postponed. 

But  the  exclusion  of  new  female  spirits  from  a tribe  is  believed 
by  these  Khonds  to  be  of  high  importance  upon  another  ground. 
They  believe  that,  of  the  quantity  of  soul  allotted  by  Boora  to  each 
generation,  the  less  that  is  assigned  to  the  women,  the  more  will 
remain  for  the  men,  whose  mental  powers  will  he  proportionately  im- 
proved. And  the  first  prayer  of  every  Khond  being  for  many  and 
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highly  endowed  male  children,  the  belief  that  the  mental  qualities 
of  these  may  be  raised  by  the  destruction  of  the  female  infants,  is  no 
slight  incentive  to  the  practice,  superadded  to  the  motives  afforded  by 
the  belief  that  the  number  of  the  males  may  be  increased  by  it,  that 
it  is  expressly  permitted  by  Boora,  and  that  it  averts  much  of  the 
strife  and  bloodshed  arising  from  the  capricious  dissolution  of  marriage 
ties  by  women. 


The  religion  of  the  Khonds,  then,  is  a distinct  theism,  with  a 
subordinate  demonology ; and  the  sum  of  its  chief  doctrines  is  briefly 
as  follows : — 

The  Supreme  Being  and  sole  Source  of  Good,  who  is  styled  the 
God  of  Light,  created  for  himself  a consort  who  became  the  Earth 
Goddess,  and  the  Source  of  Evil;  and  thereafter,  he  created  the 
earth,  with  all  it  contains,  and  man.  The  Earth  Goddess,  prompted 
by  jealousy  of  the  love  borne  to  man  by  his  creator,  rebelled  against 
the  God  of  Light,  and  introduced  moral  and  physical  evil  into  the 
world.  The  God  of  Light  arrested  the  action  of  physical  evil,  while 
he  left  man  perfectly  free  to  receive  or  to  reject  moral  evil — defined 
to  be  “ disobedience  towards  God,  and  strife  amongst  men.”  A few 
of  mankind  entirely  rejected  moral  evil,  the  remainder  received  it. 
The  former  portion  were  immediately  deified ; the  latter  were  con- 
demned to  endure  every  form  of  jshysical  suffering,  with  death, 
deprivation  of  the  immediate  care  of  the  Creator,  and  the  deepest 
moral  degradation.  Meanwhile,  the  God  of  Light  and  his  rebel 
consort  contended  for  superiority,  until  the  elements  of  good  and  evil 
became  thoroughly  commingled  in  man  and  throughout  nature. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Khonds  hold  the  same  general  belief,  but 
from  it  they  divide  into  two  sects  directly  opposed  upon  the  question 
of  the  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  two  antagonist  powers. 

One  sect  holds,  that  the  God  of  Light  completely  conquered  the 
Earth  Goddess,  and  employs  her — still  the  active  principle  of  evil — 
as  the  instrument  of  his  moral  rule.  That  he  resolved  to  provide  a 
partial  remedy  for  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  evil,  by 
enabling  man  to  attain  to  a state  of  moderate  enjoyment  upon  earth, 
and  to  partial  restoration  to  communion  with  his  Creator  after  death. 
And  that,  to  effect  this  purpose,  he  created  three  classes  of  subordinate 
deities,  and  assigned  to  them  the  office — first,  of  instructing  man  in 
the  arts  of  life,  and  regulating  the  powers  of  nature  for  his  use,  upon 
the  condition  of  his  paying  to  them  due  worship;  secondly,  of  adminis- 
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teriiig  a system  of  retributive  justice,  through  subjection  to  which, 
and  through  the  practice  of  virtue  during  successive  lives  upon  earth, 
the  soul  of  man  might  attain  to  beatification. 

The  other  sect  hold,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  the  Earth  Goddess 
remains  unconquered;  that  the  God  of  Light  could  not,  in  opposition 
to  her  will,  carry  out  his  purpose  with  respect  to  man’s  temporal  lot ; 
and  that  man,  therefore,  owes  his  elevation  from  the  state  of  physical 
suffering  into  which  he  fell  through  the  reception  of  evil,  to  the  direct 
exercise  of  her  power  to  confer  blessings,  or  to  her  permitting  him  to 
receive  the  good  which  flows  from  the  God  of  Light,  through  the  infe- 
rior gods,  to  all  who  worship  them.  With  respect  to  man’s  destiny 
after  death,  they  believe  that  the  God  of  Light  carried  out  his  purpose. 
And  they  believe  that  the  worship  of  the  Earth  Goddess  by  human 
sacrifice,  is  the  indispensable  condition  on  which  these  blessings  have 
been  granted,  and  their  continuance  may  be  hoped  for;  the  virtue 
of  the  rite  availing  not  only  for  those  who  practise  it,  but  for  all 
mankind. 
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The  subject  on  which  I propose  to  address  you  possesses  a certain 
degree  of  interest,  if  it  be  only  for  its  novelty.  We  have  heard,  it  is 
true,  for  a series  of  years,  of  races  of  Hill-people  in  different  parts  of 
India;  and  latterly  the  accounts  of  them  have  crowded  in  upon  us  from 
many  directions.  Some  have  called  them  aborigines,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  their  origin ; while  others  have  considered  them 
Hindus  expelled  from  their  caste  for  some  misdemeanour;  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that  the  numerous  communities 
which  have  been  found  spread  over  the  surface  of  India,  were  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  before  the  Hindus,  or  that  those  communities 
had  one  common  origin.  This  idea  appears  to  have  occurred  to  no  one 
that  I am  aware  of  till  about  six  years  ago,  when  I had  occasion  to 
refer  to  several  papers  on  this  subject  in  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society,  and  those  of  the  more  ancient  Society  in  Calcutta.  When  I 
began  to  compare  the  various  accounts  one  with  another,  I did  not  fail 
to  perceive  the  very  close  general  analogies  of  their  customs  and  their 
institutions.  This  led  to  fuller  inquiries  into  their  physiological,  and 
eventually,  into  their  philological  peculiarities,  till  at  length  I arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  all  these  various  tribes  were  of  one  and  the  same 
race;  and  I shall  endeavour  to  lead  you  to  coincide  with  my  senti- 
ments on  this  interesting  question.  My  opinion  has  not  been  hastily 
arrived  at.  Independent  of  my  own  personal  acquaintance  with  these 
people  for  a series  of  years  and  in  most  parts  of  India,  it  has  derived 
strength  from  the  descriptions  of  others,1  who  have  had  similar  oppor- 
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tuuities  of  seeing  them,  and  whose  notices  of  them  are  scattered  over 
many  published  works,  in  the  pages  of  our  own  Journal,  and  in  those 
of  the  several  Societies  in  the  East  with  which  this  is  connected,  and 
in  official  and  other  reports. 

I have  before  stated  that  it  is  only  five  or  six  years  since  my  atten- 
tion was  particularly  drawn  to  the  singular  coincidence  of  the  uni- 
formity of  habits  of  all  the  wild  tribes  of  India,  and  I was  induced 
to  give  several  lectures  on  the  subject  before  the  Ethnological  Society 
of  London.  These  have  not  been  published,  so  that  the  matter  I 
shall  bring  before  you  will,  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  be  in  a 
great  measure  new  ; and,  condensed  in  its  present  shape,  will  afford  a 
subject  for  two  evening  lectures. 

In  order  to  prevent  misconception,  I may  as  well  state  here  that 
when  I use  the  term  Hindu  I allude  to  the  race  termed  by  Blumenbach 
Caucasian ; by  Pritchard  Iranian,  the  section  of  which  that  invaded 
India  being  called  by  their  sacred  writers  and  legislators  Avian  ; and 
which  race  brought  with  it  the  language  of  which  Sanskrit  appears 
the  most  polished  type. 

The  points  I desire  to  establish  are — ■ 

1.  That  the  Hindus  entered  India  from  a foreign  country,  and 

that  they  found  it  pre-occupied  by  inhabitants. 

2.  That  by  slow  degrees  they  possessed  themselves  of  the 

whole  of  the  soil,  reducing  to  serfage  those  they  could 

retain  upon  it. 

3.  That  they  brought  with  them  the  Sanskrit  language,  a 

tongue  different  from  that  of  the  aborigines. 

4.  That  they  introduced  into  the  country  municipal  insti- 

tutions. 

5.  That  the  aborigines  differ  in  every  respect  from  the  Hindus. 

6.  Lastly.  That  the  aborigines  throughout  India  are  derived 

from  one  common  source. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  we  have  before  us  a vast  field  to  explore;  that  India, 
according  to  Campbell’s  Statistics,  occupies  an  area  exceeding  that  of 
Europe,  if  we  exclude  Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden;  and  that  its 
population,  as  compared  with  the  same  part  of  Europe,  does  not  fall 
very  short  of  it. 
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Area. 

Population. 

Punjab 

83,006 

8,000,000 

Saugor  

17,543 

2,143,599 

Bengal,  &c 

225,103 

41,094,325 

North-western  Provinces 

85,571 

23,800,549 

Madras 

144,889 

16,339,426 

Bombay  and  Sind  . . 

120,065 

10,485,017 

676,177 

101,862,916 

Allied  States 

690,261 

52,941,263 

1,366,438 

154,804,179 

Area. 

Population. 

Europe 

2,793,000 

227,700,000 

Russia,  Sweden,  Norway 

1,758,700 

60,518,000 

1,034,300 

167,182,000 

In  India,,  as  in  Europe,  there  are  great  national  divisions  of 
dialects,  each  of  which  extends  over  a population  of  several  millions. 
The  inquiry  I propose  commences  at  an  epoch  beyond  that  of  Indian 
recorded  history;  and  when  I take  that  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Israelites  into  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  as  a starting-point,  I only  avail 
myself  of  the  feeble  light  which  is  afforded  by  the  assumption  that  the 
Vedas  were  written  in  India  about  that  time.  How  long  before  that 
period  the  Hindus  had  invaded  the  country  must  perhaps  he  hid  from 
us  for  ever.  That  they  found  it  pre-occupied  by  other  inhabitants  is 
distinctly  stated  in  those  works. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  translation  made  by  our  learued 
Director,  Professor  Wilson,  of  the  Rig  Veda,  we  find  him  saying  of 
the  Hindus : “ That  they  had  extended  themselves  from  a more 
northern  site,  or  that  they  were  a northern  race,  is  rendered  probable 
from  the  peculiar  expression  used  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  soli- 
citing long  life,  when  the  worshipper  asks  for  a hundred  winters — a 
boon  not  likely  to  be  desired  by  the  natives  of  a warm  climate.  They 
appear  also  to  have  been  a fair-complexioned  people,  at  least  com- 
paratively so,  and  foreign  invaders  of  India,  as  it  is  said  that  Indra 
divided  the  fields  among  his  white-complexioned  friends,  after  destroy- 
ing the  indigenous  barbarians.”  From  the  era  of  the  Vedas,  to  the 
period  when  Kulluka  wrote  a commentary  on  the  law  of  Menu,  six 
centuries  elapsed.  The  age  of  Menu  is  unknown.  We  find,  however, 
that  when  that  lawgiver  wrote,  the  Hindus,  according  to  his  testi- 
mony, had  not  passed  farther  southward  than  the  22nd  degree  of  north 
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latitude.  Beyond  that  line  lies  the  still  uncleared  belt  of  forest  as 
far  as  the  Satpura  hills,  which  seems,  from  its  barrenness  and  the 
numbers  and  hardihood  of  the  indigenous  tribes,  to  have  opposed  a 
serious  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  invading  race.  Menu  describes 
the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  in  his  time  to  have  been  “barbarians, 
living  in  forests,  and  speaking  an  unknown  tongue.” 

We  find  no  monumental  remains  of  Hindus  in  the  Dekhan  earlier 
than  the  year  of  our  Lord  450,  about  which  period  Jaya  Sinha,  of  the 
Hindu  race,  ruled  Guzerat.  There  have  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Wathen,  of  Bombay,  and  by  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  Madras,  several 
copper  plates  of  that  period,  by  which  Jaya  Sinha  confers  land  on 
Brahmans  in  the  Dekhan — a proof  that  he  had  the  power  of  making 
such  grants.  These  indications  of  the  rule  of  Jaya  Sinha  extend  about 
as  far  south  as  Bombay,  in  lat.  19°.  The  aborigines  of  the  plains 
were  retained  in  slavery  as  elsewhere;  and  in  the  capacity  of  village 
police,  as  they  exist  at  this  day.  Some  few  of  the  original  chiefs 
retained  their  mountain  castles  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

According  to  the  imperfect  accounts  we  possess,  the  Hindus  were 
occupied  from  that  period  four  or  five  hundred  years  ere  they  pene- 
trated as  far  south  as  Mysore.  There,  according  to  Wilks,  they  en- 
countered the  Curumbas,  in  the  tenth  century,  who  had  their  seat  of 
government  at  Talkad,  forty  miles  east  of  the  present  capital.  The 
Curumbas  were  expelled,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  forests  of  the 
western  coast,  in  Canara,  wThere  they  are  now  found  in  a wretched  and 
degraded  condition  as  cultivating  serfs  of  that  region. 

While  these  conquests  proceeded  in  the  west,  a simultaneous 
invasion  took  place  on  the  east,  when,  according  to  Capt.  Macpherson 
and  Mr.  Sterling,  the  Hindus  entered  the  country  of  the  Urias,  in  the 
year  437;  and,  keeping  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  subdued  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plain.  Those  in  the  hills  continue  all  but  inde- 
pendent at  the  present  day. 

They  appear  in  the  south-east,  as  elsewhere,  to  have  lost  their 
lands,  which  were  distributed  among  the  invaders,  who,  with  their 
clansmen,  still  claim  a descent  of  great  antiquity.  The  eastern 
invasion  also  proceeded  southward  and  westward,  till  it  encountered 
the  invaders  from  Guzerat.  Battles  ensued,  and  dynasties  were 
subverted,  of  which  we  have  but  very  imperfect  accounts,  till 
the  Mahomedans,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  reached  the  Dekhau. 
Up  to  that  period  the  aborigines  met  with  no  consideration.  They 
became  everywhere  serfs  of  the  soil,  or  the  outcast  watchmen  of 
villages.  In  the  extreme  south,  where  the  Mahomedans  never  set 
foot,  the  soil  is  almost  entirely  cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  serfs, 
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of  whom  I shall  speak  more  in  detail  hereafter.  An  aboriginal 
race  also  exists  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  described  by  Knox,  not 
different  in  their  habits  from  some  of  the  wildest  tribes  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Bombay,  and  others,  seem  to 
think  it  more  than  probable  that  colonies  of  Buddhists  (a  sect  of 
Hindus)  reached  Ceylon  by  sea,  and  even  landed  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  whence  they  gradually  extended  them- 
selves northward,  while  the  Brahmauical  sect  of  Hindus  were  making 
progress  from  the  north.  To  enter  at  present  on  this  subject,  which 
possesses  intense  interest,  and  is  still  a desideratum  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Hindus,  would  lead  me  away  altogether  from  that  of 
the  aborigines,  to  which  I must  confine  myself. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  the  country  when  the 
Buddhists,  the  Jains,  and  the  Brahmanical  sects  encountered  each 
other  in  the  south,  one  thing  admits  of  no  doubt,  namely,  that  the 
aboriginal  race  was  held  in  the  condition  of  serfage  everywhere;  and 
that  they  remain  in  the  same  condition,  though  in  a very  mild  form, 
under  the  British  Government. 

One  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  very  slow  progress  the 
Hindus  appear  to  have  made  in  spreading  themselves  over  the  country. 
From  the  time  of  the  Vedas  they  had  not  crossed  the  Vindhya  range 
in  six  centuries  and  a half.  Ten  centuries  more  occurred  ere  they 
turned  that  barrier  on  the  east  and  west,  leaving  the  savage  belt 
unsubdued,  and  Gondwana  intact;  and  five  centuries  more  passed  ere 
they  had  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Mysore  country.  This 
may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes.  First,  the  barren  forests  and 
wildernesses  were  not  inviting.  They  held  out  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  and  it  was  not  till  pressed  by  the  increase  of  their 
population,  perhaps,  that  the  Hindus  encroached  on  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Unlike  the  Mahomedans  or  the  Christians,  they  were  not 
bound  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  their  faith,  for,  like  the  Jews,  they 
received  no  proselytes.  The  proximate  inhabitants  possessed  no 
wealth  to  induce  the  invaders  to  plunder  them;  nor  do  we  know  for 
certain  that  hordes  from  their  original  country  followed  aud  pressed 
them  onward,  as  was  the  case  in  Europe,  where  circumstances  were 
altogether  different.  Three  things,  however,  seem  certain : that  the 
Hindus  brought  with  them  a language  closely  connected  with  those  of 
Europe;  that  they  reduced  to  serfage  those  they  conquered,  as  did  the 
Eastern  invaders  of  Europe ; and,  that  they  established  throughout 
India  the  same  municipal  institutions. 

The  Hindu  legislator,  Menu,  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  what  was 
ordained  to  be  the  fate  of  the  subdued  race,  nor  the  relation  they 
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were  doomed  for  ever  to  bear  with  regard  to  their  conquerors.  In 
chapter  x.  of  the  Institutes,  it  is  ordained  that — 

“ Their  abode  must  be  out  of  towns. 

Their  sole  property  is  to  consist  of  dogs  and  asses. 

Their  clothes  should  be  those  left  by  the  dead. 

Their  ornaments,  rusty  iron. 

They  must  roam  from  place  to  place. 

No  respectable  man  must  hold  intercourse  with  them. 

They  are  to  perform  the  office  of  executioner  on  all  criminals 
condemned  to  death  by  the  king.  For  this  duty  they  may 
retain  the  bedding,  the  clothes,  and  the  ornaments  of  those 
executed.” 

Their  condition  is  in  every  case  one  of  perpetual  slavery.  In 
chapter  viii.  Menu  says:  “The  Chandala  or  impure  can  never  be 
relieved  from  bondage,  though  he  be  emancipated  by  a master.  How 
can  he,  whom  God  has  destined  to  be  the  slave  of  Brahmans,  ever  be 
released  from  his  destiny  by  man  ?” 

There  are  incontestible  proofs  of  the  aboriginal  race  having  once 
occupied  every  part  of  India;  and  that,  ere  the  Hindus  came  amongst 
them,  they  had  made  sufficient  progress  in  civilization,  so  as  to  form 
large  communities,  to  establish  kingdoms,  and  to  become  extensive 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  merchants. 

There  are  distinct  remains  of  works  of  art,  in  the  shape  of  old 
castles,  extensive  excavations,  and  other  monumental  ruins.  Several 
of  their  principalities  have  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  history 
has  transmitted  to  us,  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  authentic 
records  exist,  occasional  proofs  of  the  power  this  race  once  possessed. 
They  must  have  entered  India  at  a very  remote  period,  and  probably 
occupied  it,  as  man  appears  to  have  spread  elsewhere,  in  successive 
hordes,  under  successive  leaders — in  some  cases  as  hunters,  in  others 
as  herdsmen.  It  seems  likely  that  the  former  preceded  the  latter; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  there  always  has  been,  and  still  continues, 
an  inveterate  hostility  between  the  two  branches  of  the  same  race, 
and  because  the  latter  certainly  occupied  and  cleared  the  land,  and 
established  principalities;  while  the  former  mainly  subsisted  on  the 
chace,  and  followed  a much  less  civilized  life. 

The  hunters  occupied  large  tracts  of  hunting-grounds,  to  which 
the  conquering  Hindus  gave  names  after  the  horde  which  they  reduced 
to  subjection;  while  the  pastoral  tribes,  under  the  denomination  of 
Ahirs,  Abluras,  Gawals,  and  Pals — names  applied  to  them  by  the 
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Hindus — assumed  more  settled  habits,  and  finally  assumed  regal 
power. 

The  tract  of  country  on  the  west  of  India,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Ahirwara,  and  formerly  Abliira,  extends  from  the  coasts  of 
Cutch  eastward  as  far  as  Central  India.  The  forts  of  Asseer, 
Gyalgarh,  Gya,  Gwaliar,  and  others,  proclaim  at  once  the  former 
existence  of  a pastoral  race;  while  the  Hindus  of  the  Dekhan,  in  all 
parts  refer  the  excavation  and  construction  (not  the  ornaments)  of 
ancient  ante-Hindu  relics,  to  the  period  of  the  herdsmen  kings. 

Other  great  tracts  of  countries  retain  the  names  of  the  hordes  now 
occupying  them.  Thus  we  have — 

The  Bengies  in  Bengal, 

The  Tirhus  in  Tirhut, 

The  Koles  (or  Kolis)  in  Kolywara  and  Kolwan, 

The  Malas  in  Malda,  and  Malpur, 

The  Domes  in  Domapur,  &c.  &c. 

The  Mirs  in  Mirwara, 

The  Bbils  in  Bhilwara  and  Bhilwan, 

The  Maliar  in  Maha  Rashtra  (Mahar-rashtra  or  Mahratta), 
The  Mans  in  Man-desa, 

The  Gonds  in  Gondwara  or  Gondwana, 
besides  others  whose  etymologies  are  not  so  evident. 

I have  already  stated  that  there  exist  abundant  proofs  of  the 
ancient,  and  in  some  instances,  of  the  recent  power  of  the  aborigines 
in  their  normal  condition.  Of  this  the  strongest  is  to  be  found  in 
Gondwana,  a region  of  70,000  square  miles,  partially  subdued  at  a 
very  recent  period  by  the  Mahrattas,  but  containing  a vast  popu- 
lation, under  their  own  chiefs,  and  retaining  their  primitive  habits, 
physiognomy,  and  religion  unmixed  by  connexion  with  the  Hindus. 
In  every  part  of  India,  where  the  soil  has  not  yet  been  reclaimed,  are 
found  relics  of  the  abnormal  race  more  or  less  barbarous;  while 
throughout  the  land,  from  Ceylon  to  Cashmere,  they  are  met  with 
in  a state  of  slavery,  consistent  with  the  edicts  of  the  Hindu  law. 
In  many  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  in  almost  all  the  south  of 
India,  they  are  predial  serfs,  literally  “adscripti  glebae;”  and,  where 
circumstances  have  favoured  their  emancipation  as  bondsmen  of  the 
soil,  they  continue  in  the  condition  of  watchmen,  cordwainers,  and 
executioners  of  the  law,  living  mostly  in  conical,  but  always  in 
thatched,  hovels,  outside  of  Hindu  villages  and  apart  from  the 
townsmen,  having  no  property  but  their  asses  and  dogs,  and  both 
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sexes  with  little  or  no  clothing  beyond  what  decency  requires,  and 
that  for  the  most  part  in  rags.  In  this  condition,  however,  they  per- 
form the  most  important  duties  for  the  Hindu  village  communities. 
They  constitute  the  rural  police ; and  they  are  universally  entrusted 
to  convey  the  revenue  to  the  chief  towns  of  districts,  in  which  duty 
they  are  never  known  to  have  proved  otherwise  than  faithful.  They 
enjoy  lands  tax-free,  which  they  underlet,  but  seldom  cultivate;  and 
they  receive  a minimum  portion  of  the  produce  of  each  field  through 
the  municipality  appointed  to  receive  and  distribute  it  among  the 
several  official  members  of  every  commune.  They  have  a general 
knowledge  of  all  the  police  officers  and  men,  in  their  districts  and 
neighbourhood,  and  they  act  in  singular  concert  and  efficiency  in  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  crimes.  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty  they  are  usually  disregardful  of  family  ties,  and  are  seldom 
known  to  screen  even  their  own  relatives  if  found  to  be  principals  or 
accomplices.  They  differ  from  the  Hindus,  inasmuch  as  the  Hindus 

1.  Are  divided  into  castes. 

The  aborigines  have  no  such  distinctions. 

2.  Hindu  widows  are  forbidden  to  marry. 

The  widows  of  the  aborigines  not  only  do  so,  but  usually  with 
the  younger  brother  of  the  late  husband — a practice  they 
follow  in  common  with  the  Scythian  tribes. 

3.  The  Hindus  venerate  the  cow,  and  abstain  from  eating  beef. 

The  aborigines  feed  alike  on  all  flesh. 

4.  The  Hindus  abstain  from  the  use  of  fermented  liquors. 

The  aborigines  drink  to  excess;  and  conceive  no  ceremony,  civil 
or  religious,  complete  without. 

5.  The  Hindus  eat  of  food  prepared  only  by  those  of  their  own 

caste. 

The  aborigines  partake  of  food  prepared  by  any  one. 

6.  The  Hindus  abhor  the  spilling  of  blood. 

The  aborigines  conceive  no  religious  or  domestic  ceremony 
complete  without  the  spilling  of  blood  and  offering  up  a live 
victim. 

7.  The  Hindus  have  a Brahmanical  priesthood. 

The  indigenes  do  not  venerate  Brahmans.  Their  own  priests 
(who  are  self-created)  are  respected  according  to  their  mode 
of  life  and  their  skill  in  magic  and  sorcery,  in  divining 
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future  events,  and  in  curing  diseases : these  are  the  qualifica- 
tions which  authorise  their  employment  in  slaying  sacrificial 
victims,  and  in  distributing  them. 

8.  The  Hindus  burn  their  dead. 

The  aborigines  bury  their  dead,  and  with  them  their  arms, 
sometimes  their  cattle,  as  among  the  Scythians.  On  such 
occasions  a victim  ought  to  be  sacrificed,  to  atone  for  the 
sins  of  the  deceased. 

9.  The  Hindu  civil  institutions  are  all  municipal. 

The  aboriginal  institutions  are  all  patriarchal. 

10.  The  Hindus  have  their  courts  of  justice  composed  of  equals. 

The  aborigines  have  theirs  composed  of  heads  of  tribes,  or 

of  families,  and  chosen  for  life. 

11.  The  Hindus  brought  with  them  (more  than  three  thousand  years 

ago)  the  art  of  writing  and  science. 

The  indigenes  are  not  only  illiterate,  but  it  is  forbidden  for  the 
Hindus  to  teach  them. 

This  epitome  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  both  races,  together  with 
the  comparison  of  their  physiognomy,  to  which  I shall  allude  hereafter, 
establishes  beyond  doubt  their  dissimilarity  in  every  respect. 

The  aborigine  is  not  more  distinguished  in  his  other  habits  than  he 
is  in  his  moral  virtues  from  the  Hindus.  The  man  of  the  ancient  race 
scorns  an  untruth;  and  seldom  denies  the  commission  even  of  a crime 
that  he  may  have  perpetrated,  though  it  lead  to  death.  He  is  true  to 
his  promise;  hospitable  and  faithful  to  his  guest;  devoted  to  his  supe- 
riors; and  is  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  in  the  service  of 
his  chief.  He  is  reckless  of  danger,  and  knows  no  fear.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  by  profession  a robber,  levying  black  mail  on  all  from 
whom  he  can  obtain  it,  under  the  plea  of  his  ancient  right  to  the  soil, 
of  which  more  civilized  men  have  deprived  him. 

The  aborigines  live  principally  by  the  chace,  and  learn  cunning  in 
pursuit  of  their  game,  and  in  their  endeavour  to  secure  it.  It  is  their 
duty  to  attend  on  all  travellers  entering  a village,  to  afford  them 
every  requisite  information  of  the  locality,  to  take  charge  of  their 
valuable  goods,  if  required  to  do  so,  during  their  sojourn,  and  to  be 
guides  on  their  journey  throughout  the  boundary,  till  relieved  by 
another  guide  at  the  next  village.  Thus  they  act  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  protectors  and  informers  of  any  injury  which  the  traveller 
may  experience  within  the  precincts  of  their  townships,  and  as  spies 
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in  watching  the  traveller’s  proceedings,  reporting  their  suspicions  to 
the  town  magistrate. 

Their  habit  of  tracking  game  by  their  footmarks,  from  those  of  the 
lion  and  tiger  down  to  the  hare  and  fox,  gives  them  the  same  advantage 
in  tracing  robbers,  W’ho  usually  go  barefooted.  When  put  on  the  track 
of  one  or  more  thieves,  they  measure  the  footmark  accurately  with  a 
stick  cut  to  the  length  and  breadth,  and  they  remark  any  peculiarity 
in  the  tread.  It  is  this  peculiarity  (which  they  distinguish  with  great 
nicety)  that  enables  them  to  perform  wonderful  feats. 

We  are  indebted  to  mere  fragments  of  Hindu  history  for  the 
slender  light  it  sheds  on  this  subject.  The  Vedas  indicate  clearly  the 
existence  of  a race  antecedent  to  those  fair  people  who,  entering 
northern  India,  found  there  a nation  of  hunters,  whom  they  destroyed, 
or  more  probably  drove  before  them,  and  whose  lands  they  divided 
amongst  themselves.  This  is  recorded  at  a period  fifteen  centuries 
before  Christ.  At  a more  recent  period,  in  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ,  Menu  indicates  that  the  Arian  race  then  occupied  five  great  divi- 
sions of  territory  north  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  the  rest  of  India 
being  in  the  hands  of  barbarians,  who  had  not  cleared  the  soil.  In  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  Herodotus  (book  ii.  Thalia)  describes  two 
distinct  races  of  Indians,  which  can  be  none  other  than  those  into 
which  I have  ventured  to  divide  them.  Of  the  one  he  says — “We 
have  little  information  regarding  the  people  of  the  East.  What  we 
do  know  of  them  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Indians  nearest  to  Persia 
inhabit  the  great  desert,  and  are  composed  of  many  tribes  speaking 
various  dialects.  They  consist  of  pastoral  tribes,  and  others  who 
dwell  in  the  marshes  of  rivers,  subsisting  principally  on  raw  fish, 
which  they  take  from  boats  constructed  of  bamboos.  Their  only 
clothing  is  of  matting,  made  out  of  rushes.  They  also  raise  some 
coarse  millet,  which  they  boil  in  the  husk  for  food.  The  fishing  tribe 
bears  the  name  of  Padoii,  Ha£od.  More  remote  from  Persia,  and 
farther  north,  there  are  Indians  who  dwell  in  cities  whose  habits 
assimilate  to  those  who  inhabit  the  region  of  Bactriana.  These 
Indians  pay  annual  tribute  in  gold  to  Darius.” 

Those  who  have  seen  the  lower  classes  in  India  in  modern  times, 
without  clothing,  and  their  mat-hoods  to  keep  off  the  rain,  on  all  the 
great  rivers,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  will  at  once  recognise  in  them  the 
fishing  tribes  of  Herodotus  on  the  Indus.  The  earliest  account  afforded 
to  any  of  the  literary  societies  of  India  among  ourselves,  is  dated  in 
1776,  when  the  eastern  portion  of  Bengal  suffered  from  incursions 
made  by  a race  of  people  entitled  Garrows,  who  came  from  a hilly 
tract  called  after  them  the  Garrow  Mountains,  bordering  on  the  dis- 
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trict  of  Bhagalpur.  For  a considerable  time,  troops  were  employed 
against  them,  but  to  little  purpose,  as  they  retired  into  tbeir  woody 
fastnesses,  and  picked  off  their  enemies  day  and  night,  by  their  silent 
but  deadly  weapon,  the  bow.  At  length,  a young  civil  servant  of  the 
name  of  Cleveland  tried  to  civilize  them  by  conciliation,  and  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  succeeded  in  his  efforts.  They  took  to  culti- 
vating the  land  partially,  and  carried  on  considerable  commerce  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  Some  of  them  were  finally  embodied 
into  a police  corps,  regularly  disciplined,  and  they  have  lately  been 
inspected  and  reported  as  one  of  the  finest  native  regiments  in 
India. 

Captain  Sherwill  has  lately  discovered  another  tribe,  called 
Sonthals.  Of  these,  and  of  the  hill  race,  he  has  made  sketches  of  the 
heads  and  busts  of  several,  and  caused  them  to  be  lithographed 
in  the  last  Calcutta  Journal.  The  Sonthals  are  spread  over  the 
country  from  Cattack,  as  far  as  Bhagalpur.  In  spite  of  their 
former  uncivilized  habits,  they  have  become  industrious  cultivators, 
and  land  has  been  assigned  to  them  by  the  government  in  the 
unreclaimed  tract  below  the  mountains,  which,  according  to  Captain 
Sherwill,  embraces  a boundary  of  294  miles.  In  1818,  they  com- 
prised in  that  part  forty  villages,  with  3000  souls.  In  1851,  they 
had  established  1473  small  villages,  numbering  82,795  inhabitants, 
and  paying  a land-tax  equivalent  to  43,918  rupees.  These  facts  are 
valuable,  and  shew  what  may  be  done  by  paying  more  attention  to 
this  class  of  people.  Colonel  Dixon’s  success  in  Mirwara,  the  report  of 
which  has  lately  been  published,  is  another  instance  of  a like  nature. 

As  all  the  accounts  of  the  aborigines  very  much  resemble  each 
other  with  regard  to  their  habits,  I shall  say  a few  words  on  those  of 
the  Sonthals,  which  may  be  considered  as  rather  a favourable  picture. 
The  men  wear  little  or  no  clothing.  The  women  wear  a cloth,  a yard 
wide,  and  from  six  to  twelve  yards  in  length,  wrapped  round  the  waist, 
carried  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  sometimes  covering  the  back  part 
of  the  bead.  It  is  then  brought  under  the  right  arm,  crosses  the 
body,  and  is  tucked  in  in  front,  having  a very  graceful  appearance. 
This  garment  called  Sari,  is  the  uniform  dress  of  the  Hindu  race 
throughout  India.  Both  male  and  female  wear  massive  rings  of  metal 
dependent  from  their  ears. 

Their  religion  enjoins  bloody  sacrifices,  usually  to  an  invisible 
deity;  but  which  is  often  exhibited  in  the  form  of  some  large  stone 
or  shapeless  log,  besmeared  with  oil,  and  decorated  with  flowers. 
This  would  appear  to  indicate  the  spot  selected  for  sacrifice  rather 
than  the  representation  of  any  divinity.  On  some  occasions,  I have 
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seen  the  log  with  a human  head,  or  that  of  a tiger,  carved  on  it  in 
the  rudest  possible  manner. 

Captain  Sherwill,  in  speaking  of  their  religion,  says,  they  pray  to 
their  deity  to  avert  the  evils  of  famine  and  disease;  and  to  preserve 
them  from  wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles.  They  believe  their 
gods  can  only  he  appeased  or  propitiated  by  living  sacrifice ; and  the 
blood  of  the  victim  is  eagerly  gathered  in  small  vessels  retained  for 
the  purpose  by  the  votaries. 

Their  priests  are  self-elected,  and  depend  on  their  talents  and 
sagacity  for  their  maintenance. 

Their  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  formed  of  the  bamboo  or 
daman  wood,  and  the  string  is  made  of  the  same  material.  Truth 
is  held  sacred  among  them ; and  if  called  on  to  swear,  they  do  so 
on  the  skin  of  a tiger  or  on  that  of  a live  cat. 

All  their  ceremonies,  religious  and  joyous,  are  accompanied  by 
feasting,  drinking,  and  dancing.  Four  hundred  women,  with  their 
hair  highly  ornamented  with  flowers,  have  been  seen  at  one  time, 
exhibiting  in  a ring,  in  long  strings  of  dancers,  in  rows  of  twenty  or 
thirty  each  from  a common  centre.  They  lay  hold  with  one  hand  on 
each  other’s  cinctures  or  waistbands,  and  keep  time  by  striking  their 
heels  on  the  ground. 

The  musicians  are  men  decorated  with  long  peacock’s  feathers,  who 
dance  in  front  of  the  women,  facing  them;  and  exhibiting  wild  and 
fantastic  attitudes,  at  the  same  time,  regulating  the  figure  of  the 
dance.  On  such  occasions,  the  musicians  are  usually  intoxicated : not 
so  the  females. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  occurs  the  tribe  of  the  Mailers  or 
Mallis.  They  give  names  to  Malda  and  Malipur. 

To  the  southward  and  eastward,  are  the  Sunktas  and  Kukis 
tribes,  which  closely  resemble  the  Sonthals  and  Garrows  in  their 
national  peculiarities. 

Colonel  Tod,  Sir  H.  Elliot,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  are 
my  authorities  for  stating  that  the  pastoral  tribes  (though  they  pro- 
bably followed  the  hunting  race)  once  held  dominion  over  the  greater 
part  of  Northern  India.  They  are  now  scattered,  but  they  were  the 
rulers  of  Nipal  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  Puranas  (comparatively  modern  Sanskrit  works)  as 
having  reigned  in  the  west  of  Guzerat  and  Malwa,  under  the  name  of 
Abhiras.  They  were  expelled  by  the  Cattis,  who  took  their  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century;  and  from  them  the  territory  of  the 
Abhiras  has  received  the  name  of  Cattywar. 

Having  disposed  in  a summary  way  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  I shall 
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proceed,  to  give  in  detail  the  information  I have  collected  of  the 
hunting  tribes,  and  I shall  first  direct  attention  to  those  which  are 
found  still  to  occupy  the  regions  where  the  Bengali,  the  Hindi,  and 
the  Urdu  languages  prevail.  In  these  races,  Sir  Henry  Elliot  and 
Buchanan  Hamilton  continue  to  be  my  best  authorities. 

Bengies. — The  Bengies,  who  are  found,  from  Bengala,  as  far 
north-west  even  as  Delhi,  probably  gave  name  to  the  territory  so 
called.  They  are  of  the  lowest  class  of  human  beings,  are  occupied 
in  the  meanest  offices,  and  they  even  consider  the  care  of  dogs 
(regai’ded  by  the  Hindus  as  unclean)  a privilege.  In  many  parts 
they  have  embraced  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  affect  some  of  the 
practices  of  the  Hindus.  They  feed  on  all  animal  food,  and  are 
deemed  outcasts.  In  the  Mahomedan  armies,  they  have  exhibited 
great  valour,  and  as  indigenes  they  claim  the  honour  of  leading 
storming-parties  in  the  attack  of  forts, 

Biiar. — Next  in  order  come  the  Bhars.  They  are  also  called 
Raj-Bhar,  Bharat,  and  Bharatpntra.  Tradition  assigns  to  them  the 
possession  of  the  whole  tract  of  Gorakpur,  as  far  west  as  Bandelkand 
and  Sagar.  Many  old  stone  forts,  embankments,  and  caverns,  between 
Allahabad  and  Azimgarh,  ascribed  to  them,  indicate  no  inconsiderable 
progress  in  civilization.  The  name  extends  as  far  west  as  Marwar, 
where  they  perform  the  most  menial  offices,  and  are  employed  in 
keeping  swine.  They  retain  still  a few  principalities  in  the  hills 
eastward  of  Mirzapur,  where  they  are  styled  Rajas.  They  are  also 
found  as  far  south  as  Cheinpur  and  Bijaygarli. 

Ceteris. — The  Cheris  appear  to  be  the  aborigines  of  Ghazipur, 
a part  of  Gorakpur,  the  southern  portion  of  Benares  at  Mirzapur,  and 
are  by  some  deemed  to  be  a branch  of  the  Bhars.  Their  features 
have  a decided  affinity  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Yindhya  moun- 
tains. Though  reduced  in  numbers  to  a few  families,  they  cling  to 
their  ancient  dignity,  by  installing  the  head  of  every  small  commu- 
nity of  five  or  six  families  with  the  title  of  Raja,  and  of  going  through 
the  ceremomy  of  applying  the  tilalc,  a round  spot  of  fresh  blood  on  the 
forehead,  as  a token  of  royalty.  This  practice  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  hereafter.  They  retained  some  power  as  late 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  according  to  Elliott,  Mahouta,  a 
Cheri  chieftain  of  Beliar,  defended  his  castle  for  a lengthened  period 
against  Shere  Shah,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Delhi.  On  this  occaion, 
Shere  Shah’s  army  experienced  a heavy  loss,  owing  to  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  place  was  defended.  Tradition  says  the  Cheris  were 
expelled  from  beyond  the  Jumna  by  the  Rajpoots  conquering  east- 
ward; and  that  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
von.  xtti.  U 
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Etawa,  who  are  now  the  cultivating  serfs,  are  the  descendants  of  those 
who  refused  to  quit  their  lands,  though  compelled  to  give  the  produce 
to  their  conquerors.  This  appears  to  have  been  frequently  the  case 
elsewhere. 

Koles. — These  are  intermingled,  in  the  north,  with  the  Cheris, 
but  farther  south,  they  are  wholly  distinct.  Their  occupations  are 
now  of  the  most  servile  kind,  while  Saktisgarh,  originally  Kolwana, 
and  the  district  of  Kole  Asia,  in  the  district  of  Benares,  testify  their 
former  importance. 

Sir  H.  Elliot  thinks,  from  their  similarity  of  habits  and  condition, 
that  they  have  a common  origin  with  the  Kolis  in  the  west.  It  is 
from  this  tribe  the  emigrants  denominated  Hill  Coolies  are  derived, 
which  supply  labour  to  the  Mauritius. 

Dhanuk. — This  tribe  is  composed  of  fowlers  and  archers.  They 
abound  chiefly  in  Behar,  but  are  found  as  far  west  and  north  as  Delhi, 
and  are  of  the  aboriginal  race. 

Domes. — The  late  Mr.  Trail  has  left  a valuable  memoir  of  this 
tribe.  They  are  undoubtedly  an  aboriginal  race,  with  all  the  pecu- 
liarities that  belong  to  it,  and  which  differ  so  entirely  from  those  of 
the  Hindus.  They  once  had  considerable  power  in  Kamaun;  and  the 
names  of  several  forts  called  after  them,  prove  their  former  importance. 
They  are  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  of  the  soil,  both  in 
Kamaun  and  as  far  away  south  as  Cattack.  Buchanan  Hamilton 
believes  they  expelled  the  Tirhus  from  Tirhut,  and  were  themselves 
expelled  by  the  Bhars. 

Dher. — Of  this  tribe,  Elliot  has  only  a few  words  to  say.  He 
calls  them  “ a low  caste,  found  in  the  Sagor  territory.  They  eat  all 
sorts  of  dead  animals,  and  sell  the  skins  to  curriers  aud  tanners.” 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  Mahomedans  who  came  from 
Hindustan  give  the  same  appellation  to  all  the  village  serfs  in  the 
Dekhan,  a name  unknown  to  themselves,  or  the  Hindus  by  whom 
they  were  enslaved. 

I have  now  given  some  account  of  those  tribes  of  the  aborigines 
occupying  the  eastern  portion  of  Upper  India;  namely,  the  Sonthals, 
the  Garrows,  the  Bengies,  the  Bhars,  the  Cheris,  the  Tirhus,  the 
Koles,  the  Dhers,  the  Dhanuks,  and  the  Domes.  Of  these,  numbers 
of  the  Sonthals,  the  Bengies,  and  the  Cheris  have  embraced  the 
Mahomedan  faith;  but  they  still  intermarry  with  their  own  uncon- 
verted tribes.  I shall  now  ask  you  to  follow  me  to  the  westward, 
and  proceeding  thence  to  the  south,  and  subsequently  along  the 
eastern  coast  northward,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  point  from  whence  we 
started. 
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Mina. — The  first  tribe  I come  to  is  that  of  the  Mina.  Colonel 
Tod,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  the  country  they  inhabit,  states 
that  many  of  them  had  embraced  the  Mahomedan  faith ; but,  with 
the  exception  of  abstaining  from  swine’s  flesh,  they  adopt  none  of  the 
Moslim  customs  or  tenets.  They  everywhere  retain  their  primitive 
habits  ; and  when  they  cannot  obtain  a wife  among  the  Mahomedan 
Minas,  they  marry  one  of  the  tribe  not  born  in  that  faith. 

In  some  places  they  are  still  serfs  of  the  soil ; in  others  they  hold 
lands,  for  the  use  of  which  they  pay  heavy  rents  to  the  Hindu  lords. 
Like  all  the  aboriginal  race,  they  claim  to  be  the  real  proprietors  of 
the  land,  and  they  remind  each  other  of  this  right  in  the  following 
distich  : 

“ Bhag-ra  dhani  Raj  ho, 

Bhum-ra  dhani  Maj  ho.” 

“ The  Raja  is  proprietor  of  his  share: 

I am  the  proprietor  of  the  land.” 

The  Minas  occupy  the  districts  of  Ambir  and  Jaipur,  and  enjoy, 
even  in  their  serfage,  many  highly  valued  privileges.  Among  others 
is  that  of  the  remarkable  practice  which  takes  place  on  the  accession  to 
the  throne,  by  the  Rajput  Raja  of  Nerwar.  On  this  occasion,  a Mina 
is  required  to  apply  the  “tika,”  or  “tilaka,”  the  red  spot  emblematical 
of  royalty,  on  the  forehead  of  the  new  sovereign.  This  is  done  by 
blood  drawn  from  the  toe  of  a Mina.  In  default  of  this  ceremony, 
the  recognition  of  the  prince  would  not  be  complete  on  the  part  of 
the  aborigines,  nor  could  their  loyalty  be  depended  on.  As  it  is,  they 
are  deemed  so  faithful,  that  they  are  selected  to  guard  the  palace  and 
the  treasury  at  Nerwar,  and  to  form  the  only  escort  attendant  on  the 
princesses  when  they  go  abroad. 

Mir. — Westward  of  the  Minas,  we  arrive  at  the  province  of 
Mirwara,  called  after  the  aboriginal  tribe  of  Mirs.  The  forts  of 
Ajmir,  Jesselmir,  and  Combelmir  attest  their  former  power.  A tribe 
of  the  same  name  is  found  among  the  population  inhabiting  the  val- 
leys of  the  Himalaya.  The  Mirs,  like  other  tribes,  have  embraced  the 
Mahomedan  faith,  but  they  preserve  their  original  customs,  and  inter- 
marry in  their  clans,  whether  Mahomedan  or  otherwise.  They 
reside  in  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Aravali  mountains,  and  extend 
from  the  desert  as  far  south  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Udayapur. 

Colonel  Dixon’s  report  of  this  people  has  lately  been  published 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  forms  the 
fullest  account  of  their  former  history,  and  their  present  condition, 
since  they  were  brought  under  the  British  authority.  The  reform 
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which  he  effected  in  their  civil  habits,  and  the  purpose  to  which  he 
has  made  use  of  them  as  good  soldiers,  shows  of  what  they  are  capable. 
According  to  tradition,  they  are  much  intermixed  with  the  Rajput 
race.  This  they  account  for  by  stating  that  the  latter,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  Mahomedan  arms  in  early  times,  fled  to  the  hills,  and 
intermarried  with  the  Alirs.  These,  as  they  now  exist,  therefore,  as- 
sume the  privilege  of  being  considered  true  Hindus.  The  admission  of 
Colonel  Dixon,  however,  as  to  their  habits,  at  once  removes  all  claim 
to  such  pretensions.  A similar  title  is  by  some  set  forth  in  a neigh- 
bouring and  extensive  tribe,  of  which  I shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
Mirs,  according  to  Colonel  Dixon  (though  claiming  some  Hindu 
affinity),  “are  perfectly  regardless  of  all  the  forms  enjoiued  as 
to  ablution,  the  preparation  of  food,  and  other  ceremonies.  They 
offer  sacrifices  to  several  deities  wholly  unknown  to  the  Hindus; 
among  others  is  the  personified  goddess  of  small-pox  and  of  other 
diseases.  They  partake  freely  of  the  flesh  of  all  animals,  not  ex- 
cepting the  cow  and  the  buffalo,  and  they  drink  copiously  of  spirituous 
liquors.” 

They  perform  festivals  for  the  dead,  on  which  occasion  all  clans- 
men are  invited  to  join.  Their  widows  marry  the  younger  brother  of 
their  deceased  husbands.  They  have  no  priests,  excepting  those  who 
are  skilful  in  witchcraft,  in  which  art  they  implicitly  believe.  Before 
they  were  reclaimed,  they  made  inroads  into  all  the  villages  on  the 
plains,  and  carrying  off  men  and  cattle,  retained  them  till  ransomed. 
They  levied  black-mail  throughout  their  fastnesses,  and  in  every 
respect  followed  the  practices  of  the  aborigines  elsewhere. 

They  are  at  present  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  truth,  and 
honesty;  and,  as  has  been  before  stated,  have  proved  excellent  and 
well-disciplined  soldiers,  attacking  without  remorse  those  who  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country;  and,  as  Colonel  Dixon  vouches,  escorting 
and  guarding  as  prisoners  even  their  own  relatives  when  placed  under 
their  charge. 

Bhils. — In  close  contact  with  the  Mirs  commences  the  tribe  of 
Bhils  and  Naikras.  The  latter  inhabit  the  hills  between  Dongarpur, 
Banswara,  and  Junagarh.  They  hold  themselves  superior  to  other 
tribes  of  Bhils,  and  are  probably  descendants  of  certain  ancient  Bliil 
chieftains.  North  of  the  Nerbudda  the  Bhils  retain  their  original 
habits;  but  in  the  valley  called  Nimar  many  have  become  Malio- 
medans,  exercising  as  much  or  as  little  Mahomedanism  as  suits  their 
purpose.  They  extend  over  a very  large  space  of  country;  com- 
mencing at  Udayapur,  on  the  north  in  Mewar  they  occupy  the  eastern 
watershed  of  the  Western  Ghats,  as  far  south  as  Nassick.  They  form 
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the  chief  population  of  Nimar,  from  Rajpipla  on  the  west,  as  far  as 
Gondwana  on  the  east ; and  inhabit  all  the  branches  of  the  western 
mountains  running  eastward,  including  the  Vindhya,  the  Satpnra  on 
the  north,  and  the  Sahyadri,  south  of  the  valley  of  Candesh.  The 
practice  of  affixing  the  bloody  spot  on  the  forehead  of  princes,  on  their 
accession,  is  performed  by  a Bhil  when  a new  Rana  of  Udayapur  (the 
highest  in  rank  of  all  the  Hindu  sovereigns  in  India)  ascends  the 
throne.  One  branch  of  this  tribe  is  denominated  Ujla,  or  the  Fair 
Bliils.  Their  colour  is  accounted  for  by  their  having  received  among 
them,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  refugee  Rajputs  who 
escaped  the  Moslim  slaughter,  which  usually  occurred  on  the  storming 
of  the  Rajput  forts.  On  such  occasions,  the  Rajputs,  when  they  lost 
all  hope  of  further  successful  defence,  rather  than  surrender  themselves 
and  their  families  to  perpetual  slavery  and  degradation,  put  to  death 
their  females  and  children,  and  awaited  the  result  of  the  storm.  At 
that  time,  with  a short  tunic  round  their  loins,  well  girt  up,  and  with 
their  swords  and  shields  in  their  hands,  they  bathed,  and,  dripping 
wet,  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  In  such  cases  most  of  them  perished, 
but  those  who  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy’s  ranks,  retired  into 
the  hills,  and  became  amalgamated  with  that  tribe  now  denominated 
Ujla  Bhils : hence  their  dissimilarity  in  appearance  from  other  tribes 
of  the  same  race.  The  Bhils,  under  the  denomination  of  Kirat,  are 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  Hindu  heroic  poem,  the  Mahabharata, 
wherein  it  is  stated  a follower  of  the  Bhil  Chief  of  Maheswara,  on  the 
Nerbudda,  slew  with  an  arrow  the  demigod  Krishna,  on  his  retreat 
towards  Guzerat,  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Kurus  and  Pandus, 
the  period  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

This  race  has  been  described  by  several  authors  (namely,  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Colonel  Tod,  Captain  Dangerfield,  and  Captain 
Hunter)  some  years  ago.  The  latter  says  of  them  : “The  fidelity  to 
their  acknowledged  chief,  termed  Naig,  is  very  remarkable;  and  so 
strong  is  their  attachment,  that  in  no  situation  nor  condition,  however 
desperate,  can  they  be  induced  to  betray  him.  If  old  and  decrepid, 
they  will  carry  him  from  place  to  place,  to  save  him  from  his  enemies.” 
Each  clan  is  distinguished  by  their  arrows  having  the  feathers  fastened 
on  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  a message  from  one  clan  to  another  is 
known  to  be  real  when  the  bearer  brings  a chieftain’s  arrow  with 
him.  Colonel  Tod  mentions  an  instance  of  this  sort.  The  wife  of  an 
absent  chieftain  afforded  protection  to  one  of  the  Colonel’s  messengers 
through  the  country  by  giving  him  one  of  her  husband’s  arrows,  the 
sight  of  which  acted  like  a charm,  and  procured  for  him  in  the  densest 
forests  all  his  wants,  and  absolute  protection. 
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I have  already  stated  that,  as  they  claim  all  the  land,  of  which 
they  say  they  have  been  forcibly  dispossessed,  they  consider  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  levy  tribute  or  taxes  on  travellers  passing  through 
their  country,  and  even  for  protection  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain.  Like  the  hill-tribes  in  the  Khyber  and  other  passes  into 
Afghanistan,  the  Bhils  require  even  armed  bodies  to  pay  them  tribute 
in  passing  through  their  mountains.  They  have,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  succeeded  in  plundering  all  the  baggage  of  Mahratta  armies; 
and  in  some  cases  have  actually  received  money  for  a free  passage.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  first  and  third  divisions  of  the  Madras 
army,  under  the  Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Thos.  Hislop,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1818,  the  Bhils  of  Nimar  had  the  audacity  to  demand 
.£20,000  to  permit  it  to  pass  their  mountains.  This  proposal  was  of 
course  rejected  with  indignation,  and  the  Bhils,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  lined  the  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
British  cavalry  and  artillery  passed  on  without  molestation,  but  when 
the  long  line  of  baggage  had  fairly  entered  the  defile,  the  marauders, 
like  Clan  Alpine’s  men  described  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  rose  from 
every  bush,  and  behind  each  rock,  and  rushed  down  to  the  attack. 
Here  they  were  warmly  received  by  some  troops  dispersed  among  the 
baggage ; but  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  the  crest  and  sides  of 
the  mountains  already  occupied  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  British 
infantry,  who,  coming  down  upon  them  from  above,  compelled  them 
to  retreat  precipitately,  with  the  loss  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  of 
their  number  left  dead  in  the  pass.  These  same  Bhils  were  after- 
wards reclaimed  by  firm  but  just  measures  of  conciliation,  and  in  a 
few  months  returned  to  the  villages  of  which  they  were  the  hereditary 
watchmen,  and  proved  the  most  faithful  guardians  of  the  treasure,  and 
the  most  efficient  police  in  the  world;  since  when  a portion  of  them 
has  been  entertained  as  a local  militia,  which  has  become  a most 
useful  and  effective  aid  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  province  of 
Candesh. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  passing  through  the  hilly  tract  of  the  Aravali, 
notices  the  wild  habits  of  the  Bhils.  He  was  much  struck  with  their 
open  and  manly  appearance,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  which 
reminded  him  of  the  description  of  the  followers  of  Robin  Hood  in 
olden  times  in  England. 

Kolis. — West  of  the  Bhils  lies  the  aboriginal  race  of  Koli,  pro- 
bably a branch  of  the  Koles  of  the  eastern  part  of  India.  They 
occupy  the  country  along  the  western  side  of  the  Aravali  and  Sah- 
yadri  Ghats,  as  far  south  as  Goa.  They  are,  on  the  coast,  expert 
boatmen,  and  tend  all  the  ferries  in  the  Dekhan.  Their  occupation  is 
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that  of  fishermen ; otherwise  they  are  the  menials  of  villages  and 
towns,  as  are  the  aborigines  elsewhere. 

Under  our  government  the  aborigines  meet  with  more  considera- 
tion than  under  that  of  the  natives.  They  are  the  porters  and 
day-labourers  on  the  sea-coasts;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  word 
“ cooly”  (now  applied  to  persons  of  that  description  through  India  by 
Europeans  in  general)  has  been  adopted  from  the  employment  of 
those  of  Western  India  before  any  other  part  of  the  coast  was  visited. 
In  the  Konkan,  north  of  Bombay,  are  two  tribes,  denominated  Wa- 
ralis  and  Koralis,  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Bombay  branch  of  this  Society.  The  latter  extend  as  far 
north  as  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  where  they  are  spoken  of  by 
Captain  Rigby. 

Mhars. — The  Mhars  are  the  aborigines  and  the  village  serfs 
of  Mhar-rashtra  (the  Mahratta  country),  so  called  after  them;  and 
the 

Mangs  give  name  to  a part  of  the  same  country  south  of  the 
Bhima  river. 

These  two  tribes  require  no  further  mention  than  the  bare  fact  of 
their  existence  in  those  localities.  A great  jealousy  exists  between 
them  against  encroachment  on  the  territorial  limits  of  each. 

Ramusis. — When  Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty, 
first  encroached  on  the  Mogul  power,  he  made  use  of  the  hill-tribes 
called  Mawalis  (the  inhabitants  of  the  mawals,  or  valleys  and  table- 
lands of  the  Sahyadri  mountains)  to  effect  his  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  he  invited  the  Hindu  Zemindars  (of  whom  he  was  one)  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  to  send  into  his  service  their  village  serfs. 
They  willingly  obeyed  the  summons;  and  these  eventually  became  the 
active,  steady,  and  faithful  infantry  that  first  obtained  possession  of, 
and  afterwards  retained  for  him,  the  numerous  hill-forts  which  afforded 
him  so  many  rallying  points  among  his  native  fastnesses. 

These  tribes  came  from  the  provinces  of  Telingana  on  the  east  and 
Karnataca  on  the  south.  Not  being  attached  to  any  of  the  Mahratta 
villages,  they  necessarily  bivouacked  in  the  open  air;  and  being  always 
in  the  field,  they  obtained  the  appellation  of  Ramoussi  or  Ramusis, 
or  Foresters.  Such  is  the  history  attached  to  their  introduction  into 
the  Mahratta  country.  They  are  undoubtedly  strangers,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  divided  into  two  clans,  denominated  Barki  and  Halga;  the 
former  speaking  the  Telugu  or  Telinga  language,  and  the  latter  the 
Canarese.  Moreover,  these  are  the  names  of  aboriginal  tribes  in  the 
two  provinces  from  whence  they  came.  To  Captain  (now  Major) 
McKintosh,  of  the  Madras  army,  we  are  indebted  for  very  ample 
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details  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  religion  of  the  Kamusis,  which  are 
to  be  found  not  only  in  our  own  Journal,  but  more  especially  in  that 
of  the  Madras  Literary  Society.  These  accounts  confirm  fully  the 
notion  of  their  belonging  to  the  aborigines. 

Bedars. — Proceeding  south,  we  come  to  the  Bedars,  a tribe  whose 
ancestors  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  that  name,  and  which 
extends  throughout  the  territory  wherein  the  Canarese  language  is 
spoken.  They  were  not  entirely  subdued  by  the  Hindus,  nor  even  by 
the  Maliomedans.  The  Raja  of  Sorapur,  in  the  heart  of  the  Nizam’s 
country,  still  holds  his  patrimonial  appanage,  surrounded  by  his  faith- 
ful tribe,  claiming  a descent  of  more  than  thirty  centuries ; and 
up  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  even  till  the  end  of  it, 
Bedar  chiefs,  with  their  clans  around  them,  retained  considerable 
power  in  Mysore  and  the  districts  east  of  it. 

It  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  several 
Bedar  principalities  fell  before  the  arms  of  Haidar  Ali  in  Mysore. 
He  had  a high  respect  for  their  courage,  and  so  great  confidence 
in  their  fidelity,  that  a body  of  two  hundred  Bedar  spearmen  rau 
beside  him,  whether  on  horseback  or  in  his  palankeen,  and  always 
guarded  his  tent  at  night.  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  tribe 
hereafter. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Dekhan,  as  well  as  in  the  south,  these  tribes, 
under  the  native  governments,  formed  a local  militia,  and  were  remu- 
nerated by  waste  lands  given  up  to  them  to  cultivate.  'Where  they 
formed  the  garrisous  of  hill-forts,  the  land  within  the  range  of  the 
guns  was  allotted  to  these  local  troops,  free  of  tax. 

Quitting  Mysore,  we  enter  on  the  region  of  the  slave  tribes.  They 
are  still  the  predial  serfs  of  the  soil,  and  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
European  philanthropists.  They  consist  of  the  Cherumars  of  Malabar; 
of  the  Curumbas  of  Canara.  In  Cochin  and  Travancore  are  found  both 
the  Cherumars  and  Vedars,  the  latter  extending  into  Ceylon,  and  the 
Marawas  on  the  extreme  south.  Proceeding  northward  from  thence 
we  encounter  in  Tinevelly  and  Coimbatore  the  Kallars,  or,  as  we  call 
them,  Colaries.  In  Tanjore,  the  Pullars.  In  the  provinces  of  South 
and  North  Arcot,  the  Pallies  and  the  Paries,  or  Parias. 

The  term  Cherumar,  in  the  Tamil  language,  implies  “ children  of 
the  soil,”  in  the  south,  as  does  Bhumia,  the  common  term  in  use  for 
these  tribes,  in  the  north.  The  Brahmans  even  acknowledge  them  to 
be  the  first  occupants  of  it,  and  hence  recognize  them  as  the  aborigines, 
though  with  little  acquaintance  of  their  origin. 

In  the  north,  Buchanan  Hamilton  states  that  agrestic  slavery 
prevails  in  the  following  districts  of  Bengal  and  Behar  : — 
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Dacca. 

Jelalpur. 

Bakerganj. 

Silhet. 


Rangpur. 

Dinajpur. 

Purniah. 


Sir  H.  Elliot  speaks  of  the  agrestic  slavery  prevalent  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Etawa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna;  Colonel  Tod  refers  to  it 
in  central  India;  and  in  the  south,  the  Parliamentary  Returns  exhibit 
the  following  numbers  in  the  under-mentioned  provinces  of  the 
Peninsula. 


North  and  South  Arcot 20,000 

Tan j ore 8,000 

Travancore  130,000 

Cochin  12,000 

Malabar 95,000 

Canara  82,000 


347,000 

This  return  does  not  include  women  and  children,  which,  if  we 
assume  four  to  each  family,  would  give  1,390,000  souls. 

By  an  Act  of  the  British  Government,  they  are  pronounced  to  be 
free;  but  of  what  use  is  the  freedom,  which,  if  claimed,  would  compel 
them  to  quit  those  lands  cultivated  by  their  ancestors  from  time 
immemorial,  the  produce  of  which  has  for  ages  been  assigned  to  their 
conquerors  ? 

As  we  proceed  northward  from  Madras,  we  still  continue  to  find 
aboriginal  tribes,  not  recognised  as  serfs  of  the  soil  altogether,  but  as 
village  servants.  There  are,  however,  some  hill-tribes  which  merit 
our  consideration.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  discovered  a tribe  called 
Yenedy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pulicat  lake,  twenty-three  miles 
north  of  Madras.  He  states  them  to  be  extremely  shy,  living  in  the 
woods,  and  bartering  game,  honey,  wax,  and  drugs  for  grain,  which 
they  do  not  cultivate.  On  reading  his  paper  describing  these  people 
before  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras,  the  President,  Mr.  A.  D.  Camp- 
bell, appended  a note  to  it,  when  published,  of  considerable  value. 
In  it  he  states : “ I am  quite  certain  that  this  is  an  account  of  the 
wild  people  of  the  Pulicat  lake,  in  the  zemindari  of  Sri  Hari-Kotah, 
whom  I saw  many  years  ago,  caught  like  monkeys  by  the  peons  of 
the  collector.  The  women  could  not  count  more  than  four  or  five, 
and  said,  with  their  infants  at  their  breasts,  that  they  (the  mothers) 
were  only  three  or  four  months  or  years  old.  They  had  no  notion 
of  time,  still  less  of  religion.  I have  no  doubt  they  are  similar  to 
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the  Bhils  and  Khonds,  but  they  are  certainly  not,  like  the  Khonds, 
cannibals.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  another  tribe  of  aborigines,  termed 
Chenchis : they  were  met  with  by  him  twenty  miles  from  Madras, 
and  skirting  the  hills  of  Mysore.  Buchanan  Hamilton  also  met  them 
in  the  centre  of  Mysore,  in  1800,  and  describes  them;  and  Captain 
Newbold  encountered  the  same  people  in  the  Nalla-Malla  hills,  lying 
between  Cammam  and  Budwal.  He  describes  the  encounter  thus: 
“ They  inhabit  clearings  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  forest,  one  of 
which  I unexpectedly  entered  while  on  a shooting  excursion  near 
Pacherlu,  in  the  Nandi  Cammama  pass.  The  huts  had  walls  of 
wickerwork,  about  three  feet  high,  and  conical  roofs  of  straw,  with  a 
sort  of  screen  thrown  in  the  front  of  a low  entrance.  The  men,  nearly 
in  a state  of  nudity,  were  lying  outside  here  and  there  fast  asleep,  in 
the  sun,  tired  probably  with  watching  or  hunting  wild  beasts  during 
the  night;  while  the  women  (rather  more  decently  clad)  were  pre- 
paring their  food,  or  nursing  their  children.  A number  of  large  dogs 
instantly  attacked  the  intruder,  but  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  butt-end 
of  a gun,  till  their  masters  awoke  and  came  to  the  rescue. 

“ On  questioning  them  as  to  their  ideas  of  a future  state,  they 
replied — ‘they  knew  not  whether  there  was  a God  or  not;  never 
having  been  instructed.  Did  not  know  what  was  to  become  of  them 
after  death,  nor  of  any  future  rewards  or  punishments.’  ” 

Besides  the  Chencliiwars  of  Telingana,  there  are  other  aboriginal 
tribes,  such  as  the  Kamiwars,  Yelmiwars,  Barki,  Dondassi,  Bandi 
pote,  and  Talliar.  All  these  live  more  or  less  by  theft  when  in  the 
woods;  and  when  not  attached  to  villages  as  police. 

Gonds. — So  late  as  1817,  very  little  was  known  of  the  various 
aboriginal  tribes,  for  Sir  R.  Jenkins  in  his  admirable  Report  on  the 
Nagpur  country,  observes : “ The  Gonds  are  mentioned  in  the  histo- 
rical poems  of  the  Hindus  as  being  a powerful  nation  or  tribe  in  early 
times : may  they  not  have  been  one  of  the  primitive  people  of  India 
conquered  by  the  Hindus,  and  the  remnant  driven  to  the  hills  V’  His 
census  of  the  whole  population  of  Gondwana  at  that  time  gave 
2.470,000  inhabitants,  spread  over  a surface  of  70,000  square  miles, 
a great  part  of  which  is  an  impenetrable  forest.  This  affords  a popu- 
lation of  only  40  to  the  square  mile,  and  includes  all  classes  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Raja  of  Nagpur,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan.  The  Gonds 
are  subdivided  into  seven  or  eight  different  clans.  They  differ  in 
hardly  any  respect  from  the  aborigines  found  elsewhere. 

On  the  east  of  Gondwaua,  and  intimately  assimilated  with  its 
people,  are  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Orissa  (Uria-desa)  the  land  of  the 
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Urias.  This  territory  lies  between  the  eastern  mountains  and  the  sea- 
coast  : having  the  Chilka  lake  for  its  southern,  and  the  port  of  Pipla 
for  its  northern  boundary.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Saurahs,  the  Ban- 
darwas,  and  the  Klionds.  For  whatever  information  we  possess  on 
the  subject  of  these  tribes,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  Captaiu  S.  Chartres  Macplierson,  who  has  published  largely  on 
the  subject  in  our  Transactions ; and  who,  at  a late  meeting  of  this 
society,  read  an  interesting  paper,  going  into  further  details. 

He  conceives  that  the  Hindu  race  did  not  enter  Uria-desa  till 
about  the  year  a.d.  473,  nor  did  they  attain  the  zenith  of  their  power 
till  the  ninth  century.  They  introduced  their  municipal  form  of 
government,  as  elsewhere,  into  the  plain,  but  the  aborigines  were 
unsubdued,  and  continue  so  till  this  day.  Professor  Wilson,  in  vol. 
xvii.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  p.  204,  has  a note,  in  which  he 
observes  : “ It  may  be  credulity  or  calumny,  but  the  Bhils  and  other 
hill-tribes  are  constantly  accused  by  Sanskrit  writers  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  as  addicted  to  the  sanguinary  worship  of 
Aghori,  which  required  human  sacrifices.  The  Yrihat  Katha  is  full 
of  stories  to  this  effect,  the  scene  of  which  is  in  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains.” Sir  Richard  Jenkins  states,  that  human  victims  were  sacrificed 
in  some  parts  of  Gondwana  within  a recent  period ; but  the  Hindu 
chiefs  have  now  almost  every  where  succeeded  in  abolishing  them. 
It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  human  sacrifices  are  still  practiced  among 
the  Khonds  and  the  Sauras.  They  are  made  on  the  three  following 
occasions : 

1st — Annually,  to  propitiate  the  Earth  God  to  favour  agriculture. 
After  the  victim  is  slain,  his  blood  and  pieces  of  his  flesh  are  distri 
buted  among  the  byestanders,  to  be  strewed  over  their  fields. 

2nd — Whenever  the  health  of  the  society  is  seriously  affected,  as 
in  the  case  of  small-pox  or  cholera,  or  in  the  event  of  murrain  among 
cattle. 

3rd — Whenever  any  sudden  calamity  affects  the  patriarch,  his 
family,  or  estate. 

On  all  these  occasions,  a human  Auctim  ought  to  be  sacrificed ; but 
if  there  is  not  one  ready,  then  a goat  must  suffice.  Captain  Mac- 
plierson  discovered,  at  a later  period  than  when  he  wrote  his  first 
report,  that  there  are  two  branches  of  Khonds,  the  one  of  which  sacrifice 
human  victims,  and  the  other  goats,  the  latter  having  been  forbidden 
by  the  voice  of  a divinity  from  continuing  their  former  practice  any 
longer.  There  are  still  one  or  two  tribes  among  the  eastern  hills  of 
Bengal  which  retain  the  custom  of  offering  human  victims  to  the  manes 
of  their  deceased  chiefs;  and  it  seems  to  me  very  likely  that  such 
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sacrifices  were  universal  among  the  aborigines;  before  the  western 
races  of  Hindus  invaded  the  country  and  put  them  down. 

The  Khonds  bolder  on  the  Sonthals,  and  the  latter  merge  into  the 
Garrows,  &c.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  who  resided  for  many  years  as 
Resident  at  Nepaul,  has  published  several  papers  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  on  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  valleys  of 
the  Himalaya,  lying  between  the  eastern  provinces  of  Bengal  and  the 
great  table-laud  of  Thibet,  so  called  by  the  western  Moslims,  but 
Bhutan  by  the  Hindus.  His  first  essay  appeared  in  1847,  after 
which,  till  his  arrival  in  England,  he  spared  no  pains  to  ascertain 
what  relation  these  people  bore  to  the  Bhutias  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
Tamilian  or  aboriginal  tribes  in  India.  It  is  satisfactory  for  me  to 
find  that  he  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  with  myself:  namely,  that 
from  their  physical  attributes  and  creeds,  customs  and  legends,  as  well 
as  from  their  language,  they  are  all  closely  affiliated,  and  are  all  of 
Thibetan  or  Bhutan  origin. 

He  describes  the  physiognomy  of  the  Hill  Nepaulese  to  be  gene- 
rally and  normally  of  the  Scythic  or  Mongolian  type  according  to 
Blumenbach,  in  some  cases  passing  into  the  Caucasian;  and  the  figure 
he  has  given  in  the  Journal  exactly  resembles  those  of  the  Sonthals 
given  by  Captain  Sherwill. 

“Face  large  and  wide;  bridge  of  the  nose  depressed;  nostrils 
broad  aud  expanded;  cheek-bones  high;  mouth  large,  with  protruding 
lips;  upper  lip  loug;  jaws  large;  moustache  small;  no  whisker,  nor 
hair  on  the  chest.”  This  he  considers  the  true  Thibetan  type. 

Now  the  physiology  of  the  Hindu,  or  Arian  properly  so  called, 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  Caucasian  family  of  Blumenbach ; that 
is  to  say,  the  present  great  European  branch  of  the  human  family.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  by  accident  that  the  hill-races  of  India  bear  so 
strong  a resemblance  to  the  Scythian  race.  The  Rev.  Buchanan  Hamil- 
ton, who  saw  specimens  of  this  race,  according  to  his  own  shewing, 
throughout  Bengal  and  Behar,  in  the  Vindhya  Range,  in  Central  India, 
and  again  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  to  the  east  of  Mysore,  describes 
them  all  as  “ having  high  cheek-bones,  broad  flat  noses,  large  lips, 
aud  faces  inclined  to  roundness  rather  than  oval.” 

Mr.  Elliot  describes  the  Garrows  “with  flat  Caffre-like  noses,  eyes 
generally  blue,  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  face  round  and  short.  Some 
tie  their  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  in  a loose  careless  way,  others 
crop  it  close.  They  bore  holes  in  the  ears,  into  which  they  introduce 
heavy  rings  of  metal,  and  which  in  time  stretch  the  lobes  several 
inches  long.” 

These  peculiarities  pervade  the  race  wherever  they  are  met. 
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Captain  Rigby,  who  resided  among  the  hill-tribes  of  Akrani  and 
Nimar,  lying  to  the  north  of  Candesh,  mentions  three  distinct 
branches;  namely,  the  Katti,  the  Warali,  and  the  Pauria  Bhils.  He 
observes  of  the  most  civilized  of  them,  that  their  appearance  differs 
from  the  Hindus — “ the  features  being  more  flat,  with  low  round 
foreheads,  wide  nostrils,  and  thicker  lips.”  The  British  officers  of  the 
troops  employed  against  them  in  1816,  came  back  with  a notion  that 
their  features  partook  of  the  African  negro,  though  they  had  long 
shaggy  hair. 

Captain  Newbold,  in  speaking  of  the  Chencliis,  found  by  Buchanan 
Hamilton  in  Mysore,  and  by  himself  in  the  Nalla  Malla  hills,  describes 
the  men  to  be  “ rather  low  in  stature,  with  small  but  animated  features, 
having  higher  cheek-bones,  flatter  noses,  and  their  nostrils  more 
expanded,  than  the  natives  on  the  plain.  Their  eyes  are  black  and 
piercing.  Their  hair,  which  they  wear  very  long,  and  roll  up  in  a 
knot  at  the  top  of  the  head,  is  not  the  frizzly  hair  of  the  Papuan 
or  the  Hottentot,  but  is  more  shaggy  and  straight  than  that  of  the 
Hindu.” 

Sir  R.  Jenkins,  Colonel  Vans  Agnew,  and  Captain  Fenwick,  all 
three  writing  separately  of  the  tribes  of  Gondwana  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  describe  the  Gonds  to  have  the  peculiar  physiognomy 
of  the  other  aborigines.  “ High  cheek  bones,  broad  and  flat  noses, 
thick  expanded  lips,  long  shaggy  hair,  but  little  or  no  beard.” 
Captain  Macpherson  in  his  first  report  on  the  Khonds,  the  Sauras, 
and  Bandarwas,  remarks  on  their  distinct  physiognomy  from  the 
Hindus;  and  Captain  Sherwill,  speaking  of  the  Sonthals  so  late  as  a 
few  months  ago,  adverts  to  “ their  broad  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips;” 
and  in  the  figures  he  has  given  of  them  in  the  last  Calcutta  Journal, 
it  will  be  perceived  they  have  the  decided  Scythian  features,  which 
when  once  seen,  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  Caucasian  or  Iranian. 

The  existence  of  the  Sanskritic  race  in  India  for  three  thousand 
two  hundred  years,  has  been  already  assumed ; and  it  has  been  shewn 
that  this  people  occupied  the  territory  north  of  the  Vindhya  range 
for  a period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  ere  they  penetrated  south. 
That  the  Sanskrit  language  then  should  have  taken  deep  root  in  all 
the  countries  over  which  the  Hindus  held  sway,  is  most  natural,  and 
the  wonder  is  rather  that  any  remains  of  the  language  of  the  abori- 
gines should  exist  at  all,  than  that  traces  of  it  should  still  be  found. 

Language  is  composed  of  two  distinct  elements — words,  and  gram- 
matical constructions  embracing  idioms. 

Sir  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Colebrooke,  the  former  the  founder 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta,  and  the  latter  the  founder  of  the 
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Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  indubitably 
the  most  profound  oriental  scholars  of  their  day.  They  divided  the 
languages  of  India  into  northern  and  southern,  pronouncing  the 
former  to  consist  of  nine-tenths  of  words  of  Sanskrit  origin  ; and 
the  latter  to  be  only  intermingled  largely  with  Sanskrit  vocables,  but 
having  a separate  origin  from  the  languages  of  the  north.  These 
great  philologists,  however,  never  went  so  far  as  to  trace  the  tenth 
portion  of  the  non-Sanskrit  words  to  their  roots,  nor  to  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  totally  different  construction  of  the  northern  languages 
abounding  in  Sanskrit  words  from  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
latter. 

More  than  half  a century  has  elapsed  since  the  enunciations  of 
the  opinions  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Colebrooke;  but  our 
more  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  languages  of  all  parts  of  India  now 
afford  us  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  subject  more  closely. 

Of  those  who  have  attended  to  the  several  vernacular  tongues,  we 
have,  among  lexicographers : 

Gilchrist,  Hunter,  and  Shakespeare,  in  Hindi. 

Reeves  in  Karnataka. 

Marskman  in  Bengali. 

Rottler in  Tamil. 

Campbell in  Telugu. 

Molesworth  in  Mahratti. 

Bailey  in  Malayalam. 

besides  copious  vocabularies  in  Guzerati,  and  in  several  other  dialects. 
In  the  whole  of  these,  we  find  traces  more  or  less  of  words  common 
to  each  other,  but  distinct  from  Sanskrit. 

So  little  indeed  are  some  of  these  languages  indebted  to  the 
Sanskrit,  that  poems  of  pure  Tamil  still  exist,  according  to  Mr. 
Francis  Ellis;  while  Oriental  philologists  in  general  speak  of  the 
various  dialects  of  India  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  Tamilian  type. 

As  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  proof  which 
belongs  to  the  question  of  the  aboriginal  race,  I shall  be  pardoned 
for  demanding  your  indulgence  on  a subject  rather  abstruse  than 
popular. 

Of  the  persons  who  have  made  the  analysis  of  these  languages 
their  study,  none  have  been  more  zealous  aud  more  competent  than 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Stevenson  of  Bombay,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Nipal. 
The  former  admitted  several  years  ago  the  propriety  of  Sir  W.  Jones' 
division  of  the  northern  group  from  the  southern  group  of  vernacular 
tongues.  But  the  circumstance  of  the  Sanskrit  having  taken  such 
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strong  hold  on  those  of  the  north,  has,  I think,  been  well  accounted 
for,  in  the  fact  of  the  Hindu  race  having  possessed  the  country  for 
more  than  thirty  centuries,  while  again  the  comparatively  more 
recent  acquisition  of  the  Dekhan,  and  the  introduction  of  the  language 
of  the  conquerors  into  the  southern  tongues,  appear  to  be  in  the  pre- 
cise proportion  of  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  under  the 
Sanskritic  sway.  Hence  we  find  a smaller  amount  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
Tamil  of  the  extreme  south,  than  in  the  Telugu  and  Karnataka. 

Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Bombay,  has  taken  great  pains,  in  several  num- 
bers of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  this  Society,  to  adduce 
proofs  of  the  total  difference  between  the  Sanskritic  construction  and 
those  of  the  Tamilian  family.  He  shows  that  the  latter  languages 
have  sounds  unknown  to  the  Sanskrit,  and  unpronounceable  by  a 
Brahmin ; that  they  have  single  words  which  represent  compound 
terms  in  the  Sanskrit  and  the  European  languages;  that  in  the 
Tamilian  languages  prepositions  are  postpositions ; that  there  are 
honorific  terms  for  the  same  pronouns  applied  to  different  degrees  of 
rank  in  persons,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  number;  and,  in 
short,  that  this  peculiarity  of  grammatical  structure  pervades  all  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  India  from  one  end  of  it  to  another.  Dr.  Ste- 
venson has,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  alluded  to,  entered  more 
fully  than  before  on  this  subject,  and  has  now  traced  not  only  the 
same  non-Sanskritic  words  through  the  southern  and  northern  dialects, 
but  has  exhibited  similar  words  assuming  a Sanskrit  form.  All  his 
subsequent  inquiries  confirm  a very  early  opinion  which  he  ventured 
on  this  subject,  in  the  following  words: — “Such  are  the  important 
particulars  that  my  partial  acquaintance  with  several  of  these  lan- 
guages has  permitted  me  to  observe,  as  running  through  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  them ; and  they  are  surely  sufficient  to  establish 
among  them  a strong  family  identity.  This,  too,  when  it  is  also 
remembered  that  for  none  of  these  characters  are  they  indebted  to  the 
Sanskrit,  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for  such  a similarity  in 
words  and  in  grammatical  structure  in  languages  spoken  by  people 
having  so  little  intercourse  with  one  another  as,  for  ages,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  north  and  south  of  India  have  had,  unless  we  suppose  it 
to  arise  from  their  being  originally  all  of  one  family,  and  possessing 
one  primitive  language,  the  grammatical  structure  of  which  may  be, 
in  some  measure  or  other,  traced  throughout  the  whole.” 

The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Francis  Ellis,  the  most 
erudite  of  our  Tamil  scholars,  who  somewhere  tenus  that  language  a 
Tartar  tongue.  This  notion  seems  now  very  commonly  entertained 
by  the  philologists  who  have  studied  these  aboriginal  languages. 
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Dr.  Rost,  of  Berlin,  an  excellent  Sanskrit  scholar,  as  well  as 
versed  in  the  languages  of  the  south  of  India,  finds  them  so  closely 
allied  to  the  Tartaric  dialects  of  Thibet  or  Butan,  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  them  to  have  a common  origin. 

Professor  Westergaard,  of  Copenhagen,  so  late  as  1846,  writes  to 
our  valuable  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Norris:  “ I never  entertained 
any  doubt  of  these  languages  (the  dialects  of  India)  being  of  Scythian 
origin,  which  term  I adopt  from  Rask  for  the  stock  of  languages 
usually  called  Tartar.” 

Professor  Rask  has  distinctly  stated  the  same  opiuion.  I have 
myself  gone  through  several  vocabularies  of  languages  picked  up 
among  the  hill-tribes,  both  in  the  east  and  west  of  India,  and  have 
discovered  numerous  words  in  some  having  similar  significations  in 
others  ; but  not  Sanskrit. 

The  language  of  the  Gonds  so  much  resembles  the  dialects  of  the 
south,  that  the  American  missionaries  speaking  Canarese  were  un- 
derstood, and  conversed  with  the  Gonds  at  Amar  Kantak.  The 
vocabulary  of  Dr.  Bradley,  supplied  to  the  Bombay  Blanch  of  this 
Society,  of  the  language  of  a hill-tribe  at  Gyalgarh,  contains  so  many 
words  in  common  with  the  Gondi  and  the  languages  spoken  by  the  hill- 
people  to  the  east  of  Bengal,  that  Dr.  Bird  (President  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society)  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  these  two  languages  have  a common  source  with  that  of  the 
Garrows,  the  Bhutias,  and  the  hill-tribes  of  the  Burmese. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  of  whom  mention  has  been  before  made, 
obtained,  through  Captain  Haughton,  three  vocabularies  of  the  dialects 
of  the  Koles;  two  others  from  Chota  Nagpur,  through  Colonel  Ousely; 
one  from  Bhagalpur,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hurder;  and  another, 
from  Colonel  Sleeman,  of  the  Jabalpur  dialect.  The  five  first  he 
designates  as  dialects  of  the  Great  Koles,  which  he  connects,  on  the 
one  hand,  without  difficulty,  with  the  Gonds,  and,  on  the  other,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Rajmahal  Hills.  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  Madras, 
recognises  in  them  affinities  to  the  languages  of  Southern  India,  of 
which  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  examining 
these  northern  dialects  who  has  a tolerable  acquaintance  with  any  of 
the  southern  tongues. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Hodgson  has  obtained  other  vocabularies  of  the 
aboriginal  tongues,  confirming  fully  the  belief  that  they  are  all  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  but  are  distinct  from  the  Sanskrit. 

Philologists  regard  grammatical  construction  as  a more  rigid  test 
of  the  identity  of  language  than  mere  words.  In  order  to  bring  this 
discussion  to  that  test,  I have  taken,  hap-haznrd,  a sentence  from  the 
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Mahabharata,  a celebrated  heroic  poem  in  Sanskrit,  and  having 
caused  it  to  be  put  into  the  order  of  prose,  have  caused  the  same  to 
be  translated  into  English,  and  into  three  out  of  the  numerous  verna- 
cular languages  of  India  which  have  all  the  same  construction,  viz. — 

Urdu,  in  the  extreme  north; 

Mahratti,  in  the  centre  of  India;  and 
Tamil,  in  the  extreme  south  ; 

to  which  I have  added  the  Turkish,  a purely  Scythian  dialect. 

The  whole  sentence  in  the  Sanskrit  runs  thus — 

Never  does  friendship  undecayed  in  the  world  in  the  heart  of  any  one  remain. 
Time  surely  it  removes,  anger  or  it  changes  also. 

Do  not  then  decayed  friendship  cherish — the  existent  discard. 

The  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages  hardly  admits  of  a close  trans- 
lation of  these  three  lines.  I have,  however,  taken  the  first  line  as  an 
example  of  construction,  and  which,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to 
exhibit  (though  rendered  word  for  word)  a construction  of  the  Sanskrit 
form,  differing  altogether  from  the  construction  of  the  Indian  languages, 
the  latter  coinciding  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the  Turkish. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  Urdu,  spoken  in  the  north,  is  made  up  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  nouns;  that  the  Mahratti  is  composed  of  Sanskrit 
nouns ; and  that  the  Tamil  is  devoid  of  Sanskrit,  as  completely  as  is 
the  Turkish. 

Comparison  op  the  Construction  op  the  Sanskrit  with  the 
Languages  of  India,  the  Turkish,  and  the  English. 

Sanskrit  Na  sakliyam  ajarain  loke  liridi  kas'yachit  tishtliati. 


Never  (does)  friendship  undecayed  in  the  world  in  the  heart  of  any  one  remain. 


Urdu  

Dunya 

men 

dosti 

kisi 

ke 

dil  men 

kaini 

kablii  naliin  rahti 

Mahratti 

Prithvi 

t 

snelie 

kona 

clia 

cliit  ant 

stir 

kadlii  naliin  ralita 

Tamil 

Ulakat 

il 

idla  lu'avu 
(that  is) 

yavau  uda 

nenjat  il  uni 
(even) 

kedamal 

(undecaying;) 

nillatu. 
(remains  not). 

Turkish  . . . 

Dunya 

da 

maliabbat 

kinse 

nin 

dil  in  deli 

kaim 

liicli  deyil  dur. 

English  ... 

The  world  in 

the  friendship 

any  one 

of 

the  heart  in 

stable 

ever  not  remain 

Now  can  it  be  doubted  after  this,  that  all  the  vernacular  dialects 
of  India  owe  their  origin  to  the  Scythian  tongues,  rather  than  to  the 
Sanskrit  of  their  conquerors? 

My  task  is  now  performed. 

I have  shewn  that  the  Hindus  from  the  west,  at  a very  remote 
period,  invaded  India,  bringing  with  them  the  Sanskrit  language. 
That  they  found  the  country  inhabited  by  another  race  which  they 
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conquered,  divided  their  lands  among  themselves,  and  enslaved  the 
aborigines.  That  these  aborigines  still  exist  in  vast  numbers  in  all 
parts  of  India,  some  as  rural  or  agrestic  serfs,  in  Hindu  villages, 
while  others  retain  their  primitive  habits  in  unreclaimed  forests  and 
mountains.  That  the  Hindus  introduced  municipal  institutions  in 
their  towns,  and  profess  a faith  distinct  from  the  aborigines,  who  differ 
from  them  in  appearance  and  in  habits.  Moreover,  that  all  the  abori- 
gines have  one  common  source,  and  that  their  language,  their  features, 
and  their  customs,  point  them  out  as  a branch  of  the  great  Scythian 
family,  which  from  time  to  time  emerged  from  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  peopled  India  before  the  western  or  Arian  race 
arrived  and  conquered  them. 

With  the  feeble  lights  afforded  us  by  history,  appearing  at  inter- 
vals of  many  centuries,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  traced 
the  origin  of  these  two  races,  had  it  not  been  for  the  singular  insti- 
tutions of  the  Hindus,  comprised  in  the  rules  of  caste,  which,  while 
they  preclude  the  admission  of  proselytes  into  their  religion,  at  the 
same  time  prohibit  intermarriage  writh  any  other  people. 

Before  I conclude,  I beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
present  and  future  condition  of  these  aborigines.  They  still  continue 
almost  everywhere  in  a state  of  ignorance  and  bondage,  the  latter  cer- 
tainly of  a very  mild  character,  under  a highly-civilized  and  Christian 
government.  I have  shewn  what  is  their  doom  according  to  the  Hindu 
law,  and  under  Hindu  dominion.  Is  it  fit  or  just  that  so  vast  a popula- 
tion should  continue  neglected  under  our  rule?  In  their  native  forests, 
they  are  little  elevated  above  the  animals  they  feed  upon,  but  still 
they  have  qualities  which  are  highly  appreciable  in  civil  life.  They 
are  faithful,  truthful,  and  attached  to  their  superiors,  ready  at  all 
times  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  those  they  serve,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  indomitable  courage.  These  qualities  have  been  always  dis- 
played in  our  service.  The  aborigines  of  the  Carnatic  were  the  sepoys 
of  Clive  and  of  Coote.  A few  companies  of  the  same  stock  joined  the 
former  great  captain  from  Bombay,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
in  Bengal,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  empire.  They  have 
since  distinguished  themselves  in  the  corps  of  pioneers  and  engineers, 
not  only  in  India,  but  in  Ava,  in  Afghanistan,  and  in  the  celebrated 
defence  of  Jelalabad.  An  unjust  prejudice  against  them  has  grown 
up  in  the  armies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  where  they  have  done  best 
service,  produced  by  the  feelings  of  contempt  for  them  existing  among 
the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  sepoys.  They  have  no  prejudices  them- 
selves, are  always  ready  to  serve  abroad,  and  embark  on  board  ship, 
and  I believe  no  instance  of  mutiny  has  ever  occurred  among  them. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  separate  regiments  of  this  race  are  not  more 
generally  enlisted.  While  on  this  subject,  I will  take  advantage  of 
the  moment  to  advert  to  a circumstance  which  has  hitherto  been  little 
understood;  namely,  the  source  of  the  hostility  which  exists  between 
the  right  and  left  hand  castes,  under  the  Madras  presidency. 

I have  stated  that  in  former  times  many  of  our  troops  were 
derived  from  the  despised  race  of  aborigines,  who,  proud  of  the  con- 
sideration they  met  with  from  their  European  officers,  did  not  hesitate 
on  certain  occasions  to  adopt  the  customs  of  the  Hindus  (their  natural 
superiors).  This  was  particularly  the  case  when  they  performed  mar- 
riage or  other  civil  ceremonies.  Then  the  bride  and  bridegroom  rode 
on  horseback,  with  an  awning  or  umbrella  carried  over  their  heads,  and 
they  were  attended  by  musicians  preceding  them  in  the  marriage 
procession.  To  these  processions,  the  artizans,  being  Hindus,  were 
opposed,  and  desperate  conflicts,  accompanied  by  loss  of  life,  ensued. 
That  of  greatest  historical  note  occurred  at  Seringapatam,  shortly 
after  its  capture,  when  so  obstinate  was  the  contest  between  the 
combatants,  that  the  European  soldiery  and  guns  were  actually  em- 
ployed, before  they  could  be  separated.  Similar  conflicts  have  since 
occasionally  happened,  and  have  not  been  put  an  end  to  without 
the  interference  of  troops.  The  rule  seems  to  be,  now,  that  the 
low  castes  (as  the  aborigines  are  termed)  may  use  what  forms  they 
please  outside  the  town,  but  not  bring  their  processions  through  its 
streets. 

A similar  prejudice,  on  the  part  of  the  Hindus,  exists  against  the 
aborigines  building  permanent  houses  within  or  without  towns,  what- 
ever may  be  their  condition.  At  Nellore,  several  years  ago,  a riot 
ensued,  in  consequence  of  a Paria  of  wealth  attempting  to  huild  an 
angular-shaped  hrick-house  out  of  the  town,  the  Hindus  insisting  on 
his  dwelling  being  a round  mud  hovel,  covered  with  thatch.  In  Can- 
desh,  within  my  own  time,  a Koli  native  officer  made  a complaint  of 
a similar  nature,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  the  matter  was 
arranged. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  their  fidelity  and  self-devotion,  I 
need  only  quote  two  of  the  remarkable  instances  mentioned  by  Wilks, 
the  elegant  historian  of  the  South  of  India. 

I have  before  stated  that  till  a late  period  the  Bedars  enjoyed  prin- 
cipalities in  Mysore.  They  might  (had  they  united  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar)  have  re-established  a great 
Bedar  sovereignty;  but  they  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  thus 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  vigorous  rule  of  Haidar  Ali. 

Among  other  aboriginal  chiefs  in  the  south,  was  the  Naig  of  Chit- 
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tledroog,  who  enjoyed  a principality  in  the  heart  of  Mysore,  yielding 
a revenue  of  ,£10,213  sterling.  On  the  invasion  of  Mysore,  by  the 
Mahrattas,  under  Madhu  Rao  Peshwa,  in  the  year  1770,  he  was 
joined  by  a band  of  Bedars,  under  the  Naig  of  Chittledroog.  They 
used  no  missiles,  but  bore  a spear  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
their  invariable  national  weapon,  the  bill-hook.  The  Mahrattas,  at 
the  head  of  70,000  men,  were  detained  for  three  months  before  the 
small  fort  of  Nijkul,  into  which  Haidar  Ali  had  thrown  3000  of  his 
best  soldiers.  At  length,  the  approaches  were  carried  close  to  the 
walls,  a practicable  breach  was  effected,  and  the  Mahrattas  twice 
stormed,  but  were  on  both  occasions  repulsed.  The  Peshwa’s  brother 
was  seriously  wounded  in  the  last  attack,  and  Madhu  Rao  then 
resolved  to  head  the  storming  party  himself,  and  to  carry  the  place, 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  The  Naig  of  Chittledroog,  whose  troops  had 
been  kept  in  reserve,  now  volunteered  to  lead  the  next  storm  with  the 
Bedars,  offering,  in  case  of  his  own  return  without  success,  his  head  as 
the  forfeit  of  failure.  Wilks,  who  tells  the  story,  says:  “ Bij-Katti- 
Yerma,  the  Naig  of  Chittledroog,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
brave  Bedars,  and  on  this  occasion  carried  the  place,  on  the  1st  May, 
1770,  in  a style  of  gallantry  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army.” 

Haidar  Ali  never  forgave  this  memorable  instance  of  devotion 
towards  his  enemy;  and  this  feeling  became  the  ground  of  that  hosti- 
lity which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  little  independent  state  of 
Chittledroog,  some  years  afterwards. 

This  strong  and  nearly  impregnable  hill-fort  was  besieged  by 
Haidar  in  1776.  “The  siege,”  says  Wilks,  “continued  for  three 
months,  with  more  perseverance  than  skill  on  the  side  of  the 
besiegers — on  the  part  of  the  besieged  with  a mixture  of  enthusiastic 
fatalism  which  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Bedar  race.  A temple, 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  who  delights  in  blood,  was  erected  on  the 
summit  of  the  Durg  (or  hill-fort),  800  feet  high;  and  as  long  as  her 
rites  should  be  duly  performed,  the  Bedars  believed  that  their  fortress 
would  be  inaccessible.  On  every  Monday,  after  performing  their 
devotion  to  the  goddess,  the  garrison  made  a religious  sortie.  This, 
after  a few  repetitions,  was  as  regularly  known  in  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers  as  in  the  fort.  A particular  sound  of  the  horn  always  gave 
intimation  that  they  had  finished  their  preparatory  devotious,  and 
were  about  to  sally.  Everything  was  known  to  the  enemy,  except 
the  exact  point  of  attack ; and,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  the  Bedars  never  once 
returned  without  penetrating  into  the  trenches,  and  carrying  away  a 
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certain  number  of  beads  to  offer  to  the  shrine  of  the  deity.  The 
heads  were  ranged  in  rows  of  small  pyramids  in  regular  order,  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  to  the  number  of  about  2000.'’ 
The  siege  was  eventually  raised]  but  the  place  was  again  attacked 
two  years  afterwards,  aud  fell  into  Haidars  hands  by  the  treachery 
of  a Mahomedan  saint,  who  had  been  scut  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing himself  near  one  of  the  gates,  which  he  was  inadvertently 
permitted  to  do  for  several  months  before  the  second  siege.  The 
fidelity  of  the  Bedar  population  towards  their  prince  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  Wilks.  “ During  the  two  sieges,  Haidar  had  found 
the  natives  of  the  territory  (chiefly  Bedars)  adhering  to  their  chief 
with  unconquerable  attachment.  No  severity  of  military  execution 
could  restrain  persons  of  each  sex,  and  every  age,  from  risking  their 
lives  with  the  constancy  and  exultation  of  martyrs,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  to  the  besieged  such  supplies  as  an  incessant  succession  of 
individuals  could  convey.  To  subsist  his  own  army  exclusively  on 
the  resources  of  the  country,  to  consume  all  its  provisions  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  half  a million  sterling,  was  of  no  avail ; and  he  was 
at  length  induced  to  sweep  off  the  whole  population,  which  now 
consisted  only  of  those  who  had  the  patriotism  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  their  besieged  friends,  all  the  rest  having 
long  before  sought  refuge  from  the  merciless  Mahomedan  soldiery  in 
the  woods  or  in  other  provinces.  The  number  carried  off  amounted 
to  20,000  souls,  who  were  all  compelled  to  embrace  the  Mahomedan 
religion.” 

What  might  the  British  Government  not  expect  from  soldiers  of 
this  type,  who  have  ever  exhibited  the  same  character  in  our  armies; 
but  who  have,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  been  neglected  as  men  of 
low  caste. 

Ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters,  outcasts  from  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, without  any  religion  but  that  of  a sanguinary  or  demoniacal 
worship,  having  little  or  no  idea  of  a future  state,  their  minds  are 
unshackled  by  any  of  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  either  Hindus  or 
Mahomedans;  and  if  ever  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  East,  it  is  upon  this  race  the  attempt  should  be  first 
made.  The  task  has  fortunately  been  begun,  and  both  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stevenson,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  others  at  Bombay,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  colleagues,  on  the  opposite  coast,  are  gra- 
dually making  progress  among  them.  On  the  shores  of  Ava  we 
find  that  several  worthy  American  missionaries,  male  and  female, 
have  succeeded  among  the  Kariens,  an  aboriginal  and  despised  race, 
like  those  of  India ; while  among  the  Buddhistic  Burmese  the  pro- 
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gross  of  Christianity,  as  among  the  Hindus,  is  slow,  and,  on  the  whole, 
unsatisfactory. 

Before  I conclude  this  lecture,  it  seems  proper  I should  mention, 
that  it  was  not  till  a few  days  since  I had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  series  of  papers  on  the  same  subject,  published  between 
the  years  1847  and  1849,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  the  late  Resident  at 
Nipal;  my  own  papers  on  the  aborigines  having  been  read  before 
the  Ethnological  Society  of  London  at  a prior  period.  While  I was 
culling  from  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  and  other  independent 
sources,  proofs  of  my  hypothesis  of  the  aborigines  throughout  all  parts 
of  India  being  of  one  common  stock,  Mr.  Hodgson  was  labouring  on 
the  spot,  among  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
arrived  at  a similar  conclusion. 

It  is  to  me  a source  of  singular  gratification  that  my  views  should 
so  entirely  coincide  with  those  of  a philosopher  who  has  devoted  so 
much  of  his  life  in  researches  of  this  nature.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  an  identity,  both  in  physiognomy  and  philology  of  the  several 
aboriginal  races  of  India,  which,  while  it  stamps  them  of  one  stock, 
distinguishes  them  from  the  Arian  race.  He  declares  his  conviction 
that  all  the  aborigines  of  India  are  Northmen  of  the  Scythic  stem; 
but  he  hesitates  in  pronouncing  positively  from  which  of  the  three 
great  branches  they  are  derived.  His  own  opinion,  however,  inclines 
him  to  think  that  all  those  found  to  the  east  of  the  river  Dhausri,  in 
Assam,  belong  to  the  Chinese;  while  those  to  the  west,  which  include 
all  1 have  described,  belong  to  the  Thibetan  branch.  Of  these  he 
speaks  decidedly.  The  aborigines  of  India  are  all  of  the  Tamilian 
family:  they  are,  he  says,  now  for  the  most  part  British  subjects. 
They  are  counted  by  millions,  extending  from  the  snows  to  the  Cape 
[Comorin],  Yes,  in  every  jungly  or  hilly  tract  there  exist  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  not  materially  different  from  the 
Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus.  These  primitive  races  are  the 
ancient  heritors  of  the  wdiole  soil,  from  all  the  rich  and  open  parts  of 
which  they  were  driven  by  the  usurping  Hindus. 

He  speaks  of  his  own  labours,  however,  as  mere  fragments  of  a 
whole,  which  may  yet  be  brought  together  by  large  and  careful 
induction;  concluding  by  this  sensible  reflection,  that  “modern 
ethnology  has  accomplished  elsewhere  still  more  brilliant  feats  than 
this,  throwing  upon  the  great  ante-historic  movements  of  nations  a 
light  as  splendid  as  useful.” 

It  is  true  that  further  materials  may  be  wanting  to  render  the 
inquiry  more  complete;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  already 
sufficient  evidence  to  determine  the  ethnological  question  of  the 
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aborigines  of  India  being  of  a Scythian  origin ; while,  again,  the 
Hindus  come  from  the  Caucasian  stock  from  an  opposite  direction. 
Such  investigations  by  our  members  evince  the  great  utility  of  a 
Society  like  this,  adding  year  after  year  additional  knowledge  to 
every  branch  of  scientific  research,  and  fulfilling  the  main  object  of 
the  original  Asiatic  Society  of  India,  which  was  intended  to  embrace 
within  the  scope  of  its  inquiries  whatever  concerns  the  history  of  man 
or  the  products  of  nature  in  the  region  of  Asia. 
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Art.  XIV. — Translation  of  the  Talaoiyat-ul-Imdn , preceded 
by  a Notice  of  the  Author,  Maulavi  Isma’il  IIajji.  By 
Mir  Shahamat  Ali. 

Maulavi  Isma’il  was  the  nephew  of  Maulavi  Shah  Abd-ul-Aziz, 
whose  family  is  yet  universally  held  in  great  veneration  and  respect 
at  Delhi.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Ahd-ul-Ghani,  the  son  of  Shah 
Tali  Allah,  the  most  celebrated  traditionist  and  the  best  student  of 
divinity  of  his  time.  The  latter  had  four  sons;  namely,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  Maulavi  Abd-ul-Aziz,  Rafia-ud-diu,  and 
Abd-ul-Kadir.  They  were  all  famous  for  their  literary  attainments 
and  religious  characters.  The  family  traces  its  pedigree  to  Omar,  the 
second  khalif  of  Muhammad  the  Prophet. 

Isma’il  was  born  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  Shawal,  1196  a.h.  (or 
1781  a.d.),  in  the  village  of  Pholah,  in  the  Delhi  territory,  from  Fazi- 
lat-un-nissa,  the  daughter  of  Maulavi  Ala-ud-din,  of  the  same  place. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occnrred  while  he  was  very  young, 
he  was  brought  up  as  an  adopted  son  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Abd- 
ul-Kadir.  Subsequently  he  was  married  to  the  grand-daughter  of 
the  latter  individual. 

Isma’il  was  possessed  of  good  parts  and  high  talents,  and  he  had 
a very  ingenious  mind,  and  a retentive  memory.  As  is  the  case 
generally  in  youth,  he  was  not  very  attentive  to  his  studies.  Swim- 
ming in  the  river  Jamna  was  one  of  his  favourite  amusements,  and 
he  was  hence  irregular  in  his  attendance  on  his  guardian  and  pre- 
ceptor. From  his  natural  talents,  however,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
“the  hope  of  the  family,”  and  no  pains  were  spared  in  his  intellectual 
culture.  He  was  so  ingenious,  that  he  generally  opened  his  book  at 
random,  and  began  to  read  much  in  advance  of  his  previous  lesson. 
When  he  was  told  that  it  was  not  the  place  where  he  ought  to  have 
commenced,  he  would  say  that  there  was  no  difficulty  that  he  could 
not  fully  comprehend  in  the  part  which  he  had  omitted,  although 
it  might  have  been  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  book ; and,  on  being 
questioned  on  any  point  of  it,  he  would  give  such  a full  and  masterly 
explanation  as  would  astonish  the  hearers.  He  finished  his  education 
in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  The  fame  of  his  high 
abilities  was  soon  spread  far  and  wide.  It  is  said  that,  to  test  his 
learning,  some  of  the  classical  scholars  would  studiously  meet  him  in 
the  streets  to  prevent  his  having  reference  to  books,  and  put  him 
most  difficult  questions;  but  he  would  answer  every  point  so  explicitly 
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and  satisfactorily  that  they  always  expressed  their  wonder  and  admi- 
ration at  his  mental  faculties.  Comparatively,  he  had  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  moral  philosophy,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  logic,  as  well 
as  of  the  science  of  commentary  (tafsir)  and  tradition,  besides  a 
respectable  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Muhammadan  religion 
and  law.  His  Treatise  on  Logic  is  universally  admired,  and  so  are 
his  works  in  other  sciences. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  his  worldly  career  he  was  a true 
advocate  of  his  religion,  and  was  earnestly  devoted  to  its  cause.  The 
abuses  and  innovations  which  had  crept  into  its  doctrines  among  the 
Muslims  of  India  attracted  his  early  attention.  He  found  them 
deeply  plunged  in  the  vices  of  “ Shirk,”  or  “ Association  with  God,” 
or  at  least  heresy;  the  Koran  and  Hadis  having  been  almost  entirely 
neglected,  and  the  popular  prejudices  having  been  substituted  as  their 
chief  guides.  He  commenced  preaching,  in  the  grand  mosque  at 
Delhi,  sermons  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  God  and  against  idolatry;  and 
he  enlightened  his  countrymen  on  the  respective  nature  of  these 
doctrines  by  composing  and  publishing  the  following  Treatise. 

While  thus  engaged,  his  attention  was  aroused  by  the  arrival  of 
Saiyad  Ahmad  at  Delhi  from  Touk,  in  1819.  This  individual  had 
a tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Muhammadan  law,  and  bore  a high 
character  as  a pious  man.  He  was  the  religious  disciple  of  Maulavi 
Abd-ul  Aziz,  and  received  his  Arabic  education  from  the  late  Abd-ul- 
Kadir.  On  his  return,  he  found  that  the  latter  was  dead,  and  had 
been  succeeded  in  giving  people  literary  instruction  by  his  nephew, 
Maulavi  Isma’il,  who  was,  however,  very  little  attentive  to  the 
Darweslies.  The  fame  of  the  Saiyad,  who  put  up  in  the  Akbar-abadi 
mosque,  was  great,  and  drew  numbers  of  people  around  him.  Isma’il, 
also,  together  with  his  relation,  Ahd  ul-Hai,  the  son-in-law  of  Abd-ul- 
Aziz,  one  day  went  to  him  purposely,  when,  for  trial’s  sake,  he 
observed,  as  is  stated  by  the  Asar  us-sanadid  (a  book  published  a few 
j-ears  since  at  Delhi),  that  he  had  yet  never  been  fortunate  enough  to 
offer  his  prayers  with  the  Huzur-kalb,  or  “ the  presence  of  heart.”  The 
Saiyad,  with  a smile,  told  him  to  come  that  night  to  his  room  to  say 
the  evening  prayer,  when  he  would  acquire  his  desire.  On  hearing 
the  remark,  the  inquisitive  Maulavi  grew  very  curious,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fixed  time  arrived,  he,  along  with  his  companion,  went  to  the 
room  of  the  Saiyad.  They  were  told  to  offer  the  first  portion  of  the 
prayer  after  him,  and  to  complete  the  remainder  separately,  when 
they  were  both  so  deeply  immersed  in  contemplating  God,  that  it  was 
not  over  till  the  dawn  of  the  morn  appeared.  This  miraculous  exhi- 
bition of  the  Saiyad’s  supernatural  power  had  such  effect  on  the 
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mind  of  the  young  Maulavis,  that  the  very  same  morning  they  most 
willingly  received  religious  inauguration  from  his  hands,  and  thereafter 
became  his  close  followers. 

This  circumstance  raised  the  fame  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Saiyad 
still  higher,  and  in  a short  time  he  had  numerous  proselytes  at  Delhi. 
Shah  Abd-ul-Aziz,  who  was  then  alive,  advised  his  disciple  and  his 
two  famous  relatives  to  preach  the  sermon  of  pilgrimage,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  Mecca.  They  followed  his  advice.  In  1820,  when  Isma’il  was 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  they,  together  with  many  others 
of  their  followers,  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  where  the  Saiyad  had 
thousands  of  Mussulmans  added  to  his  proselytes.  From  hence  they 
embarked  for  the  temple  of  Mecca.  After  performing  the  rites  of 
pilgrimage,  and  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  at  Medina,  which  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  ceremony,  the  party  proceeded  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  it  was  received  with  marked  consideration.  Here  the 
Saiyad  succeeded  in  adding  largely  to  the  number  of  his  disciples,  and 
acquired  in  presents  (nazrana),  as  report  says,  nearly  nine  lakhs  of 
rupees  in  cash.  After  travelling  for  nearly  six  years  in  Arabia  and 
Turkey,  the  Hajjis  returned  to  Delhi. 

The  distressed  and  degraded  condition  to  which  the  people  of 
India  of  late  had  been  reduced,  and  which,  when  compared  with  the 
prosperous  and  happy  state  of  the  nations  and  tribes  whom  they  had 
lately  visited,  seemed  much  more  deplorable,  excited  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  Hajjis:  the  relief  of  their  countrymen  from  their  present 
miserable  grievances  was  the  object  which  wholly  engrossed  their 
attention.  Moved  by  this  laudable  and  sympathizing  motive,  they 
travelled  throughout  India,  and  went  from  town  to  town  preaching 
the  sermon  of  Jihad  (religious  war).  Emissaries  were  likewise  sent 
into  the  interior  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Muhammadans  for  a 
religious  war.  Such  was  the  powerful  force  of  the  orations  of  Maulavi 
Isma’il,  that  in  less  than  two  years  the  majority  of  respectable  Muham- 
madans was  in  his  favour.  At  Delhi  he  generally  resorted  to  the 
Akbar-abadi  Masjid,  where  Saiyad  Ahmad  was  lodged,  and  daily 
delivered  religious  lectures  to  those  who  came  around  him.  He  also 
preached  in  the  grand  niosque  on  every  Friday  and  Tuesday.  The 
assembly  on  these  occasions  was  generally  very  great;  so  much  so 
that  one  could  hardly  get  near  enough  to  hear  him.  In  short, 
thousands  of  Mussulmans  who,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  other 
Maulavis,  had  yet  remained  ignorant  of  the  true  doctrines  of  their 
religion,  were  reclaimed  from  the  darkness  of  blasphemy  in  which 
they  were  plunged.  His  rapid  success,  however,  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  contemporary  divines.  Apprehending  their  own  discredit  with 
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the  public,  from  the  disclosure  of  the  truth,  they  were  of  course 
offended  at  the  incessant  preachings  of  the  indefatigable  Isma’il. 
Rigid  criticism  and  malicious  censures  were  in  consequence  passed 
by  the  latter  on  his  lectures.  To  remove  differences  of  opinion,  a 
meeting  of  the  doctors  was  resolved  upon,  and  held  in  the  grand 
mosque,  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue;  but  the  assembly  broke  up 
without  coming  to  a decision  regarding  the  controversy,  each  party 
pretending  triumph.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  their  respective 
pretensions,  it  is  certain  that  Isma’il  continued  to  gain  unabated  repu- 
tation as  a popular  and  true  expounder  of  the  Mussulman  law,  and  the 
people  were  convinced  of  the  imposition  under  which  they  had  hitherto 
laboured. 

When  his  opponents  failed  to  defeat  him  in  public  controversy, 
they  often  tried  to  mislead  his  followers  privately  by  artful  argu- 
ments, but  the  impression  made  upon  his  adherents  was  so  great  that 
they  never  went  astray.  Many  came  prepared  with  difficult  ques- 
tions, but  in  the  very  next  preliminary  discourse,  Isma’il  generally 
gave  such  convincing  and  comprehensive  explanations  of  the  matter  in 
question,  that  they  dared  not  put  to  him  any  query.  Since  that  time, 
there  have  been  two  parties  among  the  Muhammadans  of  India.  The 
followers  of  the  reformer  are  nicknamed  “Wahabis”  by  their  oppo- 
nents, while  the  others  are  called  “Mushriks,”  or  associators  of  others 
with  God.  The  latter  chiefly  consists  of  the  opposed  Maulavis  and 
Khadims,  or  attendants  of  the  various  tombs  of  the  Muhammadan  saints. 
The  revenue  of  the  latter  entirely  depended  on  the  offerings  presented 
by  the  ignorant  visitors,  and  it  was  greatly  checked  by  the  religious 
instructions  of  Isma’il;  and  hence  the  Khadims  had  interested  motives 
for  disliking  him.  The  common  people  who  have  not  had  the  chance 
of  hearing  or  reading  the  truths  disclosed  by  this  preacher,  still  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  old  prejudices;  but  such  of  them  as  come  to  have  a 
a knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  still  continue  to  embrace  the  reform 
unhesitatingly. 

The  opposition  which  Isma’il  met  on  the  part  of  the  Maulavis, 
gave  no  check  to  his  resolute  mind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  served  to 
enhance  still  further  his  religious  zeal.  The  number  of  his  followers 
increased  with  bis  fame.  The  crowd  of  Namazis,  or  offerers  of  prayers, 
was  as  great  in  his  time,  in  the  grand  mosque  of  Delhi,  as  on  the 
festivals  of  the  Ids;  and,  since  that  period,  Muhammadanism  in  India 
has  much  prospered.  The  truths  which  have  been  disclosed  by  the 
industry  of  the  reformer  were  never  previously  known,  even  to  people 
of  the  first  class. 

His  rising  influence,  however,  alarmed  the  local  authorities,  and 
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his  public  assemblies  are  in  consequence  said  to  have  been  prohibited. 
He  had,  however,  infused  sufficient  religious  ardour  into  the  minds  of 
his  partizans,  to  prepare  them  for  the  grand  service  which  he  had  in 
contemplation.  This  check,  however,  prevented  him  from  making 
any  further  progress  in  India,  or  from  carrying  into  effect  his  favourite 
scheme  at  home,  as  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  his  original 
design. 

In  1827-28,  he,  together  with  his  religious  guide  Saivad  Ahmad, 
and  his  relative  Abd-ul-Hai,  proceeded  to  Peshawur,  via  Jesalmir 
and  Sindh.  At  the  time  they  left  Delhi,  the  religious  enthusiasm 
was  so  great  that  the  expedition  haunted  almost  every  mind.  They 
were  soon  followed  from  India  by  small  parties,  who  moved  in  disguise, 
making  in  all  a considerable  number.  The  “ Asar  us-sanadid”  says: 
that  more  than  a lakh  of  Indians  alone  flocked  to  his  standard.  They 
■were  also  aided  in  pecuniary  matters  by  the  native  chiefs  and  private 
individuals,  more  especially  by  the  chief  of  Tonk,  who  is  one  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Saiyads.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the 
Ghazis  (religious  warriors)  reached  the  Peshawur  frontier  without 
check,  and  declared  a religious  war  against  the  Sikhs,  by  raising  the 
flag  of  Muhammad.  Numbers  of  Afghans  also  joined  the  standard, 
and  among  the  rest,  Omar  Khan  of  Panjtor  was  of  great  service  to 
the  leaders.  They  succeeded  in  establishing  their  authority  in  the 
Yusufzai  mountains,  without  much  difficulty.  Yar  Muhammad  Khan, 
the  chief  of  Peshawur,  who  had  till  now  remained  on  friendly  terms, 
was  alarmed  at  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  Saiyad’s  party.  He,  in 
consequence,  formed  a confederacy  with  the  Sikhs  against  the  Ghazis. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  reformer  by  peaceful  means,  he  employed 
emissaries  to  destroy  him  by  poison,  but  his  wicked  design  having 
been  disclosed  to  his  intended  victim,  the  exasperated  Ghazis  furiously 
proceeded  to  attack  Peshawur,  in  1829.  An  action  followed,  and 
Yar  Muhammad  being  mortally  wounded,  his  troops  were  easily 
dispersed.  Peshawur  was,  however,  saved  for  a time,  by  the  well- 
kuown  General  Ventura,  who  happened  to  be  near  the  place;  but  on 
his  departure  the  town  was  occupied,  and  the  authority  of  the  reformer 
established,  by  reading  the  khutba,  and  striking  the  coin  in  his  name, 
as  is  the  custom  prevailing  among  the  Muhammadans. 

Owing  to  some  innovations  upon  the  old  usages  of  the  Afghans, 
the  authority  of  the  Saiyad  was  however  soon  after  overthrown  in  the 
Yusufzai  country,  and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  fly  across  the  Indus, 
and  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains  of  Pakhli  and  Dhamtor,  where 
they  fell  in  with  a detachment  of  the  Sikhs  under  the  command  of 
Shcr  Singh,  in  1831.  An  action  ensued,  and  Isma’il,  along  with  his 
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religious  guide,  the  Saiyad,  was  killed,  and  buried  near  Bala  Koli,  in 
a part  remote  from  liis  native  place.  For  a long  time,  however,  their 
death  was  doubted  by  their  followers,  but  time  has  at  last  cleared  the 
mist  which  hung  over  the  facts. 

Maulavi  Isma’il  was  a man  of  very  extensive  literary  attain- 
ments. He  possessed  a mild  and  manly  temperament,  and  was  simple 
and  plain  in  his  habits.  He  was  an  accomplished  orator,  and  an 
excellent  religious  lawyer.  His  lectures  were  always  delivered  with 
great  propriety,  elegance,  and  force,  and  he  expressed  himself  with 
considerable  care  and  perspicuity.  He  avoided  superfluities,  and  was 
generally  to  the  purpose,  brief  and  modest,  and  always  produced  such 
proofs  as  were  best  adapted  to  enforce  conviction. 

From  the  commencement,  his  attention  was  engaged  by  the  reli- 
gious irregularities  which  had  crept  into  Muhammadanism,  as  well  as 
the  miseries  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  India.  He  succeeded  in  a 
great  measure  in  reforming  the  former,  but  lost  his  life,  to  the  great 
regret  of  his  countrymen,  in  attempting  to  alleviate  the  other. 

During  the  present  century,  India  has  not  produced  another  man 
similarly  enterprising  and  able.  In  his  admirable  undertakings,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  interested  motives.  His  chief  aim  was  to  do  good 
to  the  country  which  had  given  him  birth.  Ranjit  Singh  is  said  to 
have  offered  to  him  and  the  Saiyad  a handsome  Jaigir,  if  they  would 
give  up  their  religious  expedition.  The  request  was  contemptuously 
rejected,  and  the  Lion  of  the  Panjab  was  told  that  if  he  would  adopt 
their  course  they  would  ask  nothing  beyond  it.  The  fame  of  Saiyad 
Ahmad  was  greatly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  this  individual.  He 
was  scarcely  known  before  he  officiated  with  the  Maulavi.  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  preaching  that  several  religious  irregularities  were 
exposed  and  reformed.  The  custom  of  paying  illegal  reverence  to 
the  tombs  of  saints,  &c.,  and  that  of  making  ta’ziyas,  have  been  much 
checked,  though  not  abolished.  The  doctrines  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and  the  Sunnas,  are  now  better  understood  by  the  generality  of  the 
Mussulmans  of  India,  than  they  were  before  his  time.  Many  of  the 
old  mosques  which  had  been  neglected,  have  been  restored  to  their 
former  position,  as  sacred  places  of  worship.  In  short,  the  name  of 
Isma’il  has  been  immortalized  in  India,  and  is  more  popular,  and  more 
sincerely  respected,  than  that  of  any  Muhammadan  doctor  of  the 
modern  age. 

He  took  a most  active  part  in  the  religious  war  against  the  Sikhs, 
but  it  is  a pity  he  did  not  understand  politics  as  well  as  he  was 
accomplished  in  literary  acquirements,  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising  if  he  had  ultimately  succeeded  in  effecting  that  grand 
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revolution  which  he  had  in  contemplation.  The  memory  of  these 
reformers  is  still  kept  up  in  India,  with  the  greatest  veneration  and 
esteem. 

Maulavi  Isma’il  has  left  no  issue  from  his  wife  at  Delhi,  but  in 
1839,  I met  a boy  in  Peshawur,  who  pretended  to  be  his  son,  by  his 
second  wife,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  allied,  durimr  the 
religious  warfare  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  that  quarter. 

The  zeal  of  Saiyad  Ahmad,  and  the  learning  of  Maulavi  Isma’il, 
were  thus  devoted  to  giving  practical  effect,  with  some  modifications, 
to  the  reforming  tenets  preached  by  Wahab,  in  Africa.  Accounts  of 
the  preachings  and  dogmas  of  this  reformer  had  been  brought  to  India 
by  the  numerous  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca  and  Medina,  but  his 
doctrines  made  no  great  impression  until  they  were  enforced  by  the 
preachings  and  writings  of  these  two  zealots.  Maulavi  Isma’il  pro- 
posed to  lay  down  a perfect  rule  of  conduct  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Faithful,  and  to  divide  his  work  into  two  portions,  as  will  be  observed 
from  his  own  preface  to  the  following  fragment.  He  lived  to  com- 
plete the  first  part  alone,  or  that  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
doctrines  of  Muhammad  had  become  perverted  in  India;  and  this 
portion  has  now  been  translated.  A disciple  completed  the  scheme 
by  the  addition  of  the  second  part,  treating  of  the  modes  proper  to  be 
followed ; but  it  is  a lengthy  and  inferior  production,  and  the  subject 
is  moreover  of  less  intrinsic  interest  than  that  exhibiting  the  reaction 
of  Hinduism  on  the  faith  of  a triumphant  race.  It  has  not,  therefore, 
beeu  thought  necessary  to  translate  his  second  part.1 

Both  of  the  treatises  were  printed  in  Calcutta,  in  the  Urdu  dialect, 
some  years  ago. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TAKWIYAT-UL-IMAN. 

Preface. 

Iu  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful.2 

Unbounded  thanks  are  due  to  Thee,  Oh  God,  of  holy  nature, 
because  Thou  hast  favoured  us  with  thousands  of  religious  blessings ; 
hast  shown  us  the  true  religion;  directed  us  in  the  right  way;  taught 

1 This  work,  called  the  Sirat-ul-Mustakim,  “ The  True  Path,”  is  the  subject 
of  a paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  November,  1832,  Vol. 
I.  p.  479.  The  authorship  is  there  attributed  to  Maulavi  IsruaTL  — Ed. 

- This  sentence  is  prefixed  to  every  Persian  or  Arabic  work  in  India, 
whether  sacred  or  profane;  but  in  Persia,  and  I believe  in  Khorasan,  Ac.,  it 
is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  holy  writings  only. 
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us  the  pure  unity  (Tauhicl);  aud  hast  created  us  among  the  followers 
of  Thy  favourite,  Muhammad  Rasul  Allah,  or  messenger  of  God,  (may 
peace  and  blessing  be  upon  him !)  and  also  for  having  inspired  us  with 
a desire  to  learn  his  way,  and  impressed  our  minds  with  affection  for 
his  vicegerents,  who  show  us  his  way,  and  lead  us  in  it. 

We  therefore  supplicate  Thee,  our  Omnipotent  Lord,  to  convey 
our  thousands  of  blessings  and  salutations  to  Thy  favourite,  as  well  as 
to  his  descendants,  companions,  and  all  deputies,  and  to  bless  his 
followers,  and  associate  us  with  them,  and  keep  us  firm,  dead  or  alive, 
in  his  path,  and  among  his  dependants  alone — Amen ; or,  Accept  this 
our  prayer,  0 Lord  of  the  worlds. 

Hear  ye  ! all  men  are  servants  of  God . The  duty  of  a servant  is 
servitude.  The  one  who  will  not  perform  his  service,  is  no  longer  a 
servant.  True  service  is  to  correct  one’s  faith.  Of  him  whose  faith 
is  unsettled,  no  services  are  acceptable,  but  of  one  whose  faith  is 
right,  even  little  service  is  to  be  taken  for  much.  .Hence,  every  one 
ought  to  take  much  pains  in  the  rectification  of  his  faith,  and  must 
prefer  its  attainment  to  all  other  things. 

In  the  present  age,  people  follow  many  ways.  Some  uphold  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  as  precedents ; others  look  to  the  stories  of 
pious  men  (Buzurg)  for  their  guides;  while  again,  some  follow  the 
sayings  invented  by  the  Maulavis,  from  the  ingenuity  of  their  own 
minds;  and  others  allow  their  own  judgment  to  interfere; — but  the 
best  of  all  ways  is,  to  have  for  principles  the  words  (holy  writings) 
of  God,  and  his  apostle ; to  hold  them  alone  as  precedents,  aud  not  to 
allow  our  own  opinion  to  be  exercised.  Such  of  the  stories  of  the 
pious  men,  and  the  sayings  of  the  Maulavis,  as  correspond  with  them, 
ought  to  be  accepted,  and  the  rest  rejected. 

It  is  a prevailing  opinion  among  the  common  people,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  word  of  God  and  the  apostle  : much  learn- 
ing is  required  to  divine  them ; we  do  not  possess  abilities  enough  to 
understand  them;  this  course  can  be  pursued  by  great  pious  men 
alone,  and  we  are  not  able  to  do  so ; but,  for  us,  the  sayings  of  these 
men  are  enough.  This  is  a great  error,  because  God  says,  that  the 
contents  of  the  Koran  are  very  clear  and  plain,  and  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  it,  as  stated  in  the  Surah,  (or  portion) 
entitled  “The  Cow.”  “And,  now,  we  have  sent  down  unto  thee 
evident  signs,  and  none  will  disbelieve  them  but  evil  doers.1”  To 

1 This  quotation  is  from  Sale’s  Koran;  but  according  to  the  original,  the 
word  “now"  ought  to  be  read  “certainly.”  “Evil-doers”  ought  to  be 
“ disobedient.” 
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understand  these  passages  is  not  difficult,  but  to  command  one’s  spirit 
is  rather  difficult,  because  it  dislikes  submission.  Hence,  those  only 
who  are  disobedient  will  disbelieve  them.  To  comprehend  the  words 
of  God  and  the  apostle,  much  learning  is  not  wanted,  for  the  prophet 
was  sent  to  show  the  right  way  to  the  unwise,  to  persuade  the  igno- 
rant, and  to  instruct  illiterate  men,  as  God  states  in  the  portion 
entitled  “ Assembly”  (Friday) : “ It  is  He  who  hath  raised  up,  amidst 
the  illiterate  Arabians,1  an  apostle  from  among  themselves,  to  rehearse 
his  signs  unto  them,  and  to  purify  them,  aud  to  teach  them  the  scrip- 
tures and  wisdom;  whereas,  before,  they  were  certainly  in  a manifest 
error.”  [Sale].  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  God,  that  He  has 
sent  down  to  us  such  an  apostle  as  Muhammad,  who  has  made  the 
careless  careful,  purified  the  impure,  has  instructed  the  ignorant,  and 
made  the  fools  wise ; as  well  as  led  those  who  had  gone  astray  to  the 
right  path.  If,  after  knowing  the  purport  of  the  foregoing  verse,  any 
one  should  still  maintain  that  no  one  can  understand  the  sayings  of 
the  prophet  but  the  learned,  and  that  no  one  can  follow  his  course 
but  the  pious,  it  will  be  virtually  denying  the  said  verse,  and  its 
value.  Nay,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  by  hearing  his  word  the  illite- 
rate become  learned,  and  the  misled  pious.  The  following  instance  is 
well  applicable  here.  Let  us  suppose  there  are  a great  physician  and 
a sick  man,  and  that  the  latter  is  advised  by  some  one  to  apply  to  the 
former  for  cure,  and  he  in  reply  should  say,  that  to  attend  to  the 
physician  and  to  submit  to  his  prescription  were  the  task  of  a strong 
man  only,  and  he  himself  was  too  sick  to  undergo  the  trouble.  Such 
a person  must  certainly  be  a great  fool  to  offer  such  an  excuse,  because 
the  physician’s  duty  is  chiefly  to  attend  to  the  sick.  If  he  may  pre- 
scribe for  those  alone  who  are  of  strong  constitution,  and  the  latter 
only  can  derive  benefit  from  his  medicine,  and  not  the  sick  man,  he  is 
no  longer  a physician.  Hence,  he  who  is  much  in  error  ought  to  be 
very  attentive  in  listening  to  the  word  of  God  and  his  apostle,  aud 
the  sinful  must  take  great  pains  to  pursue  the  way  set  forth  in  that 
word.  So  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  explore  and  comprehend 
them,  and  to  correct  his  faith  accordingly. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  to  make  a good  faith,  two  points  are 
necessary,  viz.,  to  know  that  God  is  God,  and  the  apostle  is  the  apostle, 
respectively.  To  know  God,  then,  is  not  to  associate  with  Him  any 
one  else;  aud  to  recognise  the  apostle,  is  to  follow  his  way  alone. 
The  first  point  is  called  the  Unity  (Tauhid),  and  its  contradictory 
term  “ Shirk,”  or  association  (idolatry),  while  the  other  is  named 


1 In  the  original  the  word  Arabians  is  not  inserted,  but  it  may  be  understood. 
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“ Sun  nail,”  or  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  its  opposite  term  is  heresy 
(Bid'at).  Every  man  ought,  therefore,  to  hold  fast  the  two  points, 
and  to  avoid  Shirk  and  Bid’at,  as  the  two  latter  abuse  the  faith. 
All  other  sins,  in  comparison,  are  less  than  these,  as  they  corrupt  the 
morals  only.  If  you  find  a person  who  is  a perfect  observer  of  the 
unity  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  is  far  removed  from 
idolatry  and  heresy,  and  others  derive  benefit  by  his  company,  you 
ought  to  take  him  for  your  religious  guide  (pir)  and  instructor.  I 
have,  therefore,  compiled  in  this  treatise  a few  verses,  as  well  as  a 
few  sayings  or  “ Hadis,”  corroboratory  of  the  unity  and  the  law,  and 
condemnatory  of  idolatry  and  heresy,  adding  their  translation  and 
true  meaning  in  simple  and  easy  Urdu,  so  that  every  one  may  derive 
an  equal  advantage  by  reading  them,  and  that  those  whom  God 
favoureth  may  thereby  adopt  the  right  way,  and  hence  be  the  cause 
of  forgiveness  to  the  explainer. 

This  book  is  entitled  “ Takwiyat-ul-Iman,”  or  Support  of  the  Faith. 
It  contains  two  chapters;  the  first  regarding  the  unity  and  idolatry, 
and  the  second  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  heresy. 

CHAPTER  I. 

On  TauMd,  or  the  unity  of  God;  and  Shirk,  or  idolatry. 

First,  it  must  be  known  that  Shirk  is  very  prevalent  among  man- 
kind, while  the  Tauhid  is  scarcely  known ; but  the  greater  number  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  They  pretend  to  be 
faithful,  yet  they  are  much  involved  in  Shirk.  To  comprehend  the 
meaning,  therefore,  of  these  words,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  a 
distinction  be  made  between  good  and  bad,  according  to  the  Koran 
and  Hadis.  It  is  customary  for  many,  in  the  time  of  difficulty,  to 
call  for  aid  on  the  pirs  (religious  guides),  apostles,  imams,  martyrs, 
angels,  and  fairies,  and  beg  them  to  comply  with  their  wishes;  and  to 
propitiate  them,  vows  and  offerings  are  made  in  their  names.  More- 
over, children  are  named  after  them;  for  instance,  Abd-un-nabi  (servant 
of  the  apostle),  Ali  Bakhsh  (granted  by  Ali),  as  well  as  Hassan 
Bakhsh,  Husain  Bakhsh,  Madar  Bakhsh,  Salar  Bakhsh,  and  also 
Gholam  Mohi-ud-din.  Further,  many  perform  other  similar  rites  for 
their  respective  saints,  &c.:  one  keeps  a clioti,  or  lock  of  hair,  on  his 
head ; others  wear  badhis,  or  woven  thread  round  their  necks,  and 
clothes  after  a certain  manner,  while  some  put  chains  on  their  legs, 
and  offer  sacrifices,  and  others  again  invoke  the  saints  in  the  time  of 
need,  and  take  oaths  in  their  names.  In  short,  what  the  Hindus  do 
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towards  their  idols,  the  Mussulmans  do  for  them,  and  yet  they  call 
themselves  Muhammadans  ! 

God  be  praised  ! Are  these  the  mouths  fit  to  advance  such  claims  ? 
No.  What  God  says,  in  the  portion  of  “ Joseph,”  is  very  true. — “ And 
the  greater  part  of  them  believe  not  in  God,  without  being  also  guilty 
of  idolati'y.”  (Sale.)  If  any  of  their  well-wishers  should  tell  them 
that,  although  they  pretend  to  be  true  believers,  yet  they  are  guilty 
of  Shirk,  and  if  asked  why  they  are  mixing  up  two  different  ways, 
they  answer,  “We  are  not  guilty  of  idolatry,  but  hereby  only  profess 
our  veneration  for  the  apostles  and  saints.  If  we  esteemed  them  as 
on  an  equal  footing  with  God,  then  we  might  stand  accused,  but  we 
do  not  do  so.  Verily,  we  consider  them  the  servants,  as  well  as  the 
creatures  of  God;  the  spiritual  power  which  they  enjoy  has  been 
granted  by  Him  alone,  and  they  exercise  it  at  His  pleasure  ; to  invoke 
them  is  verily  invoking  God,  and  calling  upon  them  for  aid  is  virtually 
calling  upon  God  ; they,  being  His  favourites,  may  do  whatever  they 
like ; they  are  our  intercessors  and  mediators  with  God,  and,  by  gain- 
ing their  favour,  we  gain  the  favour  of  the  Most  High,  and  get  access 
to  His  throne ; and  the  more  we  worship  them,  the  nearer  we  are  to 
Him.”  In  a word,  they  speak  other  similar  absurdities,  because  they 
do  not  follow  the  holy  writings,  but  exercise  their  own  judgments, 
believe  false  stories,  and  take  improper  customs  for  their  examples. 
If  they  had  a knowledge  of  the  holy  writings,  they  might  know  that 
the  unbelievers  also  used  similar  arguments  with  the  Prophet;  but  God 
accepted  none  of  them,  and  directed  his  indignation  against  them,  and 
confirmed  their  falsehood,  as  He  sayeth  in  the  portion  called  “Jonas:” 
“ And  they  worship,  besides  God,  that  which  can  neither  hurt  them, 
nor  profit  them;  and  they  say:  these  are  our  intercessors  with  God. 
Answer,  will  ye  tell  God  that  which  He  knoweth  not,  neither  in 
heaven,  nor  in  earth?  Praise  be  unto  Him ! and  far  be  that  from  Him 
which  they  associate  with  Him.”  The  meaning  is,  that  those  whom 
they  invoke  have  no  power  from  God,  either  to  hurt  or  profit  them. 
As  to  what  they  say,  that  they  are  their  intercessors  with  God,  it  is 
not  correct,  because  God  hath  not  said  so.  What ! are  you  more 
knowing  than  God,  that  you  tell  Him  what  He  knoweth  not?  From 
the  foregoing  verse,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  none,  either  in  heaven 
or  in  earth,  who  can  he  mediator  with  God,  or  by  invoking  whom  any 
profit  or  hurt  can  be  produced.  Nay,  the  apofetles  and  saints  can  only 
intercede  with  God,  by  His  permission.  So  there  is  no  advantage  in 
invoking  them.  Verily,  he  who  worships  any  one,  even  as  his  inter- 
cessor, becomes  guilty  of  Shirk,  by  such  an  act.  God  saith,  in  the 
portion  named  “ The  Troops :”  “ But  as  to  these,  who  take  other  patrons 
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besides  Him,  saying,  -we  worship  them  only  that  they  may  bring  us 
nearer  unto  God;  verily,  God  will  judge  between  them,  concerning 
that  wherein  they  disagree.  Surely  God  will  not  direct  him  who  is 
a liar,  or  ungrateful.”  Hence,  forgetting  that  God  is  nearer  to  his 
servants  than  any  one  else,  they  have  taken  other  mediators;  and 
instead  of  duly  appreciating,  and  gratefully  thanking  Him  for  His 
great  favour  in  that  He  attends  to  our  desires,  without  any  media- 
tion, and  averts  directly  evils  which  beset  us,  they  supplicate  the 
same  from  others.  And  although,  by  persisting  in  this  wrong  path, 
they  seek  to  be  nearer  unto  God,  they  shall  never  obtain  their  desires, 
and  will  never  get  nearer  to  Him.  Nay,  the  more  they  persist  in 
this  course,  the  more  distant  they  will  be  from  God.  It  is  manifest 
that  he  who  takes  any  one  else  for  his  patron,  even  saying  that  he 
does  so  to  obtain  proximity  to  God,  is  surely  guilty  of  Shirk,  and  is 
also  a liar,  and  ungrateful  to  his  Maker.  It  is  stated  in  the  Surah 
entitled  “ The  True  Believers,”  that  “ Say  in  whose  hand  is  the  kingdom 
of  all  things,  who  protecteth  whom  he  pleaseth,  but  is  himself  pro- 
tected of  none;  if  ye  know  I They  will  answer;  in  God’s.  Say,  how, 
therefore,  are  you  bewitched.”  Even  when  it  be  asked  from  infidels 
as  to  who  is  the  ruler  of  the  world,  an  equal  of  whom  could  not  be 
set  up;  they  will  surely  say,  God.  To  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
others,  therefore,  will  be  nothing  short  of  downright  madness.  From 
the  foregoing  verse,  it  is  evident  that  God  has  given  no  control  to  any 
of  His  servants  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  No  one  else  can  therefore 
protect  any  person.  It  is  also  manifest  that  the  unbelievers  of  the 
time  of  the  Prophet,  even,  did  not  consider  their  idols  equal  to  God. 
Nay,  they  ever  recognised  them  as  the  servants  and  creatures  of  God, 
and  never  declared  that  they  enjoyed  equal  power  with  Him.  But 
still,  their  invoking  them,  making  vows  and  offerings  in  their  names, 
and  considering  them  their  intercessors  with  God,  was  nothing  less 
than  infidelity  and  Shirk.  Hence,  he  who  acts  in  this  way  towards 
any  being,  though  he  may  consider  him  as  the  servant  of  God,  will 
be  equally  guilty  of  Shirk  with  Abu-Jahil,  or  father  of  ignorance; 
because  the  term  Shirk  does  not  only  signify  to  set  up  equals  with 
God,  but  it  also  embraces  the  performance  of  rites  of  devotion  to 
others,  and  the  ascription  to  them  of  certain  attributes  which  belong 
to  God  alone,  such  as  omnipresence,  and  the  power  of  controlling  the 
universe,  prostration,  vows,  sacrifice,  and  invocation  in  the  time  of 
need.  Those  who  ascribe  any  of  these  attributes,  or  perform  any 
of  these  rites  to  any  of  God’s  creatures,  though  regarding  them  as 
below  the  Almighty,  and  considering  them  His  servants,  will  be  verily 
guilty  of  Shirk.  In  this  respect,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
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apostles,  saints,  genii,  devils,  fairies,  &c.,  i.e.,  none  of  them  deserve 
these  distinctions ; for  God  hath  pronounced  his  indignation  against 
Christians  and  Jews,  equally  with  idolaters,  because  the  former  were 
charged  with  similar  practices  towards  their  apostles,  &c.,  as  is  stated 
in  the  Surah  named  “ The  Declaration  of  Immunity.”  “ They  take 
their  priests  and  their  monks  for  their  Lords,  besides  God,  and  Christ 
the  son  of  Mary,  although  they  are  commanded  to  worship  one  God 
only:  there  is  no  God  hut  He;  far  be  that  from  Him  which  they 
associate  with  Him.”  In  fact,  they  take  God  for  a greater  Lord,  and, 
hence,  they  are  guilty  of  Shirk.  But  God  is  alone,  and  no  companion, 
either  small  or  equal,  can  be  associated  with  Him.  Nay,  great  and 
small  are  all  His  humble  servants,  and  are  on  an  equal  footing  in 
point  of  humility;  the  truth  of  which  is  verified  in  the  Surah,  “ Mary.” 
— “ Verily,  there  is  none  in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  but  shall  approach  the 
Merciful  as  His  servant.  He  encompasseth  them  by  his  knowledge 
and  power,  and  numbereth  them  with  an  exact  computation,  and  they 
shall  all  come  unto  Him  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  destitute  both  of 
helpers  and  followers.”  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  passage 
is,  that  both  angels  and  men  are  equally  His  servants,  being  entirely 
at  His  mercy,  and  having  no  power  whatever  of  their  own.  But  God 
alone  commands  all,  one  by  one,  and  lias  not  delegated  that  power  to 
others.  Every  one  shall  be  judged  before  Him,  by  himself,  and  no 
one  can  intercede  for,  or  protect  him. 

There  are  many  other  verses,  of  similar  purport  with  the  foregoing, 
in  the  Koran,  hut  he  who  comprehends  these,  even,  will  become 
aware  of  what  is  Unity  and  Shirk.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  what 
things  are  peculiar  to  God,  and  in  which  no  one  else  ought  to  be  asso- 
ciated. They  are  several,  but  a few  for  illustration  follow,  and  the 
rest  should  be  inferred  from  them.  The  first  point  is,  that  the  attri- 
butes of  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  far  or  near,  concealed  or 
manifest,  in  darkness  or  light,  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  on  the  peaks  of 
mountains  or  at  the  bottom  of  seas,  are  peculiar  to  God  alone.  No 
one  else  is  vested  with  this  power.  Should  any  one  take  the  name  of 
any  saint,  either  at  sitting  down  or  standing  up,  or  invoke  or  call 
upon  him  in  the  time  of  need,  instead  of  God.  or  use  his  name  in 
attacking  an  enemy,  or  read  passages  to  propitiate  him  (Kbatam),  or 
contract  a habit  of  studying  his  name  (Shaglil),  or  have  his  image 
fixed  as  the  object  of  contemplation,  or  consider  that  by  using  his 
name,  either  with  the  lips  or  in  the  mind,  or  by  fixing  the  attention 
on  his  supposed  image  or  grave,  the  devotee  becomes  sensible,  and 
that  none  of  his  secrets  can  remain  concealed  from  him.  or  that 
whatever  occurs  to  the  devotee  in  life,  such  as  health  or  sickness, 
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prosperity  or  poverty,  death  or  life,  sorrow  or  happiness,  all  come  to 
his  knowledge,  or  whatever  he  utters,  he  hears,  and  that  every  idea 
which  crosses  his  mind  he  knows.  By  such  conduct,  one  becomes 
guilty  of  Shirk,  and  surely  it  can  be  called  nothing  else.  Such  acts, 
however,  are  called  by  them  “ Ishrak  fi’l  Ilm,”  or  Association  in  Know- 
ledge, i.e.,  associating  one  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  From  having 
such  belief,  one  is  verily  a transgressor,  and  is  guilty  of  Shirk,  though 
he  may  have  such  notions  about  the  apostles  and  saints,  pirs  and 
martyrs,  imams,  and  their  posterity,  and  devils  and  fairies,  consider- 
ing even  this  power  either  created  by  themselves,  or  granted  by  God. 
In  short,  by  having  such  belief,  the  guilt  of  Shirk  is  completely 
proved. 

The  second  point  is  Omnipotence.  To  have  a thorough  control 
over  the  universe,  to  exercise  full  authority  in  it,  to  cause  death  or 
life,  to  extend  or  depress  one’s  means,  to  occasion  sickness  or  health, 
to  bestow  victory  or  defeat,  to  effect  prosperity  or  adversity,  as  well 
as  to  accomplish  desires,  to  avert  evils,  to  protect  in  the  time  of  diffi- 
culty, and  to  alleviate  miseries,  are  all  the  qualities  peculiar  to  God 
alone ; and  no  other  is  endowed  with  such  powers.  If  any  one,  by 
action  or  desire,  attribute  such  influence  to  any  of  his  creatures  in  the 
foregoing  points,  he  is  surely  an  associator  of  companions  with  God. 
It  is  called  “ Ishrak  fi’t  tasurruf  ” or  Association  in  the  power  of  God. 
The  transgressor  will  certainly  be  guilty,  whether  he  consider  the 
apostles,  &c.  to  have  been  favoured  with  such  command  by  God,  or 
think  that  such  power  has  been  created  by  themselves. 

The  third  point  defines  the  matters  connected  with  veneration  and 
respect,  which  ought  to  be  observed  for  the  glory  of  the  Most  High, 
exclusively.  This  is  called  “ Ibadat,”  or  Worship,  and  the  observance 
of  the  following  rites  is  prohibited  for  any  other  being  than  God. 
Prostration,  bowing  down,  standing  with  folded  arms,  spending  money 
in  the  name  of  an  individual,  fasting  out  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
proceeding  to  a distant  shrine  in  the  peculiar  dress  of  a pilgrim,  and 
calling  aloud  his  name  while  going  along,  or  doing  other  absurdities. 
Also,  to  avoid  slaying  cattle  purposely  while  on  pilgrimage,  to  go 
round  the  shrine,  to  make  prostration  before  it,  to  carry  animals  for 
sacrifice,  to  make  vows,  to  cover  the  grave  with  a sheet  (Ghilaf),  to 
utter  prayers  while  standing  at  its  threshold,  or  to  beg  the  accom- 
plishment of  other  wishes  concerning  this  and  the  world  to  come,  to 
kiss  any  particular  stone,  to  rub  tlie  mouth  and  breast  against  the 
walls  of  the  shrine,  and  to  cause  an  illumination  around  it,  becoming 
one  of  the  attendants  (Mujawir),  cleansing  the  temple,  or  preparing 
things  for  the  ablution  of  its  visitors,  considering  the  water  of  the 
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place  sacred,  sprinkling  it  as  such  over  the  body,  and  carrying  it  for 
absent  friends,  as  well  as  on  leaving  the  shrine  to  walk  backwards, 
with  the  face  towards  it,  and  hold  the  jungle  around  in  respect, 
refraining  from  slaying  any  animals  found  therein,  or  from  cutting 
trees  or  grass  situated  there.  God  hath  ordained  all  these  ceremonies 
of  worship  to  be  performed  by  His  servants  for  Himself  alone.  Should 
any  one  in  any  way  observe  these  or  other  similar  honours  towards 
apostles,  &c.,  he  shall  certainly  be  guilty  of  associating  them  with 
God.  This  sort  of  proceeding  is  called  “ Ishrak  fi'l  Ibadat,”  or  Asso- 
ciation in  Worship,  i.e.,  worshipping  others  in  the  manner  which  is 
ordained  for  God  alone.  Even  when  the  devotee  thinks  that  he  does 
so  to  propitiate  God  himself,  or  considers  the  person  worshipped  as 
deserving  it,  he  is  guilty  of  Shirk. 

The  fourth  point  relates  to  glorifying  God’s  name,  in  worldly 
doings.  God  has  taught  us  to  keep  a respectful  recollection  of  Him, 
in  our  actions,  so  that  thereby  we  may  preserve  our  faith,  and  that 
our  proceedings  may  be  attended  with  prosperity.  For  instance,  to 
make  a vow  in  His  name  for  the  success  of  a certain  object,  to  invoke 
Him  in  the  time  of  distress,  to  commence  every  business  with  His 
Holy  name,  to  sacrifice  animals  to  Him  on  being  favoured  with 
children,  to  name  them  after  Him,  as  Abdullah  (servant  of  God), 
Abd-ur-rahman,  Khoda  Bakhsh,  Allahdin,  <fcc.,  to  deduct  a portion  of  the 
produce  of  cultivation  and  property  as  an  offering  to  God,  to  respect 
the  cattle  which  are  kept  apart  or  are  being  conveyed  to  His  temple, 
not  to  mount  or  load  them,  to  follow  his  orders  in  eatables  and  drink- 
ables, by  using  only  such  things  as  have  been  allowed,  and  abstaining 
from  those  which  have  been  prohibited,  and  to  consider  all  good  and 
evil  which  visit  this  world  as  proceeding  from  Him  alone,  as  also  to 
use  His  name  in  speaking  of  your  intentions  and  purposes,  such  as 
when  you  say  you  intend  to  do  a thing,  say  that,  please  God,  you  will 
do  so.  Moreover,  His  name  should  be  used  respectfully,  as  a servant 
ought  towards  his  master,  saying,  Ruler  or  Lord,  Malik  or  Master, 
Khalik  or  Creator.  Oaths,  when  necessary,  must  also  be  taken  in 
His  name  only.  All  such  honours  are  prescribed  for  the  glory  of  God 
alone.  To  use  them,  therefore,  towards  apostles,  saints,  deputies, 
martyrs,  devils,  and  fairies,  &c.,  is  inadmissible.  To  invoke  them  in 
the  time  of  difficulty,  and  instead  of  “ Bismillah”  (in  the  name  of  God), 
to  use  their  names,  or  on  the  birth  of  children  to  make  offerings  to 
them,  or  even  to  name  the  child  after  them,  as  Abd-un-nabi  (servant 
of  the  apostle),  Imam  Bakhsh,  or  Pir  Bakhsh ; to  set  apart  a portion 
of  the  products  of  cultivation  for  them  before  the  rest  can  be  used ; to 
respect  animals  preserved  for  them,  by  not  driving  them  away,  though 
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they  may  be  doing  damage ; to  follow  precedent,  as,  for  instance,  to 
say  that  such  and  such  a dish  or  cloth  should  not  be  used,  or  to  say 
that  the  dish  prepared  in  memory  of  “ Hazrat  Bibi,”  (Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  the  Prophet,)  ought  not  to  be  partaken  of  by  a man,  a 
slave-girl,  or  such  women  as  have  been  remarried,  or  that  the  Tashaj 
or  dish  offered  to  Shah  Abd-ul-Hakk,  ought  not  to  be  eaten  by  the 
Hukka  smokers;  to  consider  good  or  evil  as  proceeding  from  them, 
as,  for  instance,  to  say  that  such  a person  being  cursed  by  such  a 
saint,  &c.,  has  turned  insane,  or  that  such  a fellow  has  been  reduced 
to  poverty  on  account  of  the  anger  of  such  a person,  or  vice  versd,  or 
that  famine  has  been  brought  on  by  the  evil  effects  of  such  a star, 
or  that  such  an  object  was  not  accomplished  through  having  been 
commenced  at  an  inauspicious  time ; to  use  the  name  of  God  and  the 
apostle  in  beginning  a work,  as  to  say,  that  if  God  and  the  apostle 
approve,  it  shall  be  done,  or,  if  they  wish,  he  will  come ; or  in  using 
the  names  of  the  saints,  &c.,  to  prefix  such  words  as  “ Malrud-data,” 
(0  worshipful  Providence  !)  Beparwa,  Khudaikan  (0  great  contented 
Lord  !)  Malik-ul-mulk  (0  Master  of  the  kingdoms  !)  &c.,  and  to  swear, 
when  an  oath  be  necessary,  by  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  or  of  Ali,  or 
of  the  Imams,  or  Pirs,  or  by  their  tombs.  By  doing  such  honours, 
the  perpetrator  is  certainly  guilty  of  Shirk,  which  is  called  Ishrak- 
fi’l-adab,  or  the  Habit  of  Association,  that  is,  the  habit  of  respecting 
others  in  the  same  way  as  one  ought  to  respect  God  alone.  There  are 
manifest  orders  in  the  Koran  and  Hadis,  prohibiting  such  practices. 


CHAPTER  II. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  five  sections  (Fasals),  viz. — The  first 
treats  of  the  mischief  of  Shirk,  and  the  excellence  of  Unity  in  general; 
the  second,  of  association  in  knowledge ; the  third,  of  association  in 
the  power  of  God;  the  fourth,  of  association  in  worship;  and  the 
fifth,  of  the  habit  of  association,  &c. 

Section  I. — Association  and  Unity . 

This  section  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  sin 
of  associating  companions  with  Him.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  unpardonable  crimes.  God  says,  in  the  Surah  entitled 
“ Women:” — “Surely  God  will  not  pardon  the  giving  Him  an  equal; 
but  will  pardon  any  other  sin  except  that,  to  whom  tie  pleaseth;  and 
whoso  giveth  a companion  unto  God,  hath  devised  a great  unkindness.” 
It  will  be  also  wandering  from  the  right  way,  not  to  make  a distinc- 
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tion  between  forbidden  and  unforbidden  things, — to  commit  theft  or 
adultery, — to  give  up  ordained  prayers  and  fasts, — to  usurp  the  rights 
of  orphans, — and  to  shew  disrespect  to  parents.  But  one  who  has 
plunged  into  Shirk,  has  gone  much  astray,  because  he  is  involved  in  a 
crime  which  God  will  never  forgive,  while  He  may  perhaps  pardon 
other  sins.  The  former  shall  inevitably  meet  the  punishment  which 
has  already  been  fixed  for  it.  If  the  nature  of  this  trangression  is  of 
the  first  order,  by  doing  which  the  perpetrator  becomes  an  infidel, 
then  the  eternal  abode  in  hell  shall  be  the  award;  from  this  he  will 
never  escape,  nor  will  he  ever  enjoy  any  kind  of  relief.  If  the  sin 
be  of  a secondary  nature,  in  that  case  even  the  sinner  will  not 
escape  suitable  punishment;  other  minor  sins  will  be  pardoned,  after 
they  are  duly  chastised,  at  the  pleasure  of  God,  it  being  at  the  same 
time  optional  with  Him  to  inflict  the  appointed  punishment  or  not. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Shirk  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 

The  following  instance  is  well  illustrative  of  the  fact.  Suppose  a 
servant  or  subject  of  a king  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  of  sleeping  on 
watch,  or  of  irregularity  in  attending  the  Darbar,  or  of  running  away 
from  the  field  of  battle,  or  of  failure  in  the  payment  of  government 
dues,  or  of  similar  other  crimes ; he  is  certainly  accusable  before  his 
sovereign,  but  it  is  optional  with  the  latter  either  to  forgive  or  to 
chastise  him.  But  there  are  some  crimes  of  a rebellious  or  treasonable 
nature : as,  for  instance,  to  address  an  Amir  or  Vizir,  or  Chaudri,  or 
Kauungo,  or  a sweeper,  or  a Chamar,  with  such  titles  as  are  peculiar 
to  the  king, — to  prepare  a crown  or  throne  for  him, — to  call  him  the 
Vicegerent  of  God  (Zill-i-Subhani), — to  bow  to  him  in  such  a manner 
as  is  observed  towards  his  majesty  only,  or  to  fix  a day  of  Jashn 
(great  rejoicing),  and  offer  him  nazars ; these  are  heinous  crimes,  and 
the  king  must  punish  the  perpetrator:  if  he  neglects  to  do  so,  he  is 
not  a wise  monarch,  and  such  kings  are  called  shameless  by  the  wise 
men.  Hence,  we  ought  to  be  much  more  fearful  of  the  Lord  of  King- 
doms, the  Most  High-minded  Monarch.  How  shall  He  then  neglect 
to  punish  those  who  are  guilty  of  associating  companions  with  Him  ? 
0 God,  be  merciful  to  the  true  believers,  and  save  them  from  the  per- 
petration of  such  an  atrocious  crime  ! In  the  Surah  of  “ Lukman,”  God 
says:  “ And  remember  when  Lukman  said  unto  his  son,  as  he  admo- 
nished him : 0 my  son,  give  not  a partner  unto  God,  for  polytheism  is 
a great  impiety;”  that  is,  God  favoured  Lukman  with  wisdom;  and 
his  opinion  also  was,  that  there  was  nothing  more  unjust  than  to  give 
over  the  right  of  one  to  another.  Verily,  he  who  gives  away  God’s 
right  to  his  creature,  is  guilty  of  giving  away  what  belongs  to  the 
Most  High,  to  the  lowest  person, — as  putting  the  crown  of  a king 
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on  the  head  of  a Chamar  (the  lowest  caste).  What  greater  injustice 
can  there  be  than  such  a proceeding?  It  is  certain  that  every  crea- 
ture, small  or  great,  is  lower  than  a Chamar,  in  comparison  to  the 
glory  of  God.  With  reference  to  the  foregoing  verse,  it  is  evident 
that  as  Shirk  is  put  down  as  one  of  the  most  atrocious  sins  by  the 
Law,  so  it  is  condemned  by  wisdom  as  one  of  the  greatest  faults. 
And  it  is  but  very  right ; because  the  greatest  defect  is  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  the  elders,  and  no  one  is  greater  than  God ; to  disrespect 
Him,  therefore,  is  actually  to  associate  equals  with  Him.  As  God 
reveals,  in  the  Surah  of  “ Prophets:”  “ We  have  sent  no  apostle  before 
thee,  but  we  revealed  unto  him  that  there  is  no  God  besides  myself : 
wherefore,  serve  me.” 

All  the  prophets  who  have  come  on  missions  on  the  part  of  God, 
have  professed  the  same  doctrine— to  serve  the  Lord,  and  worship  none 
besides  Him.  It  is  inferred  from  hence  that  the  guilt  of  Shirk,  or 
association  with  God,  is  condemned,  while  the  dogma  of  the  unity  is 
enforced  by  every  law  or  Sbara.  The  latter  is  the  only  way  which 
leads  to  salvation,  and  all  the  rest  are  wrong. 

It  is  stated  by  Ma’az-ibu-Jabal  that  the  Prophet  (may  peace  and 
salutation  be  on  him !)  has  said,  “ Do  not  associate  any  one  with  God, 
although  you  may  be  killed  or  burnt;  but  serve  Him  alone;  and  do 
not  fear  that  by  doing  so,  you  may  be  hurt  by  the  genii  or  devils.” 
It  is  also  related  in  the  Mishkah,  that  Abu  Huraira  heard  the  Prophet 
of  God  saying,  that  God  said:  “He  is  self-sufficient,  and  abandons  him 
who  associates  companions  with  Him,  and  He  subjects  the  associates 
to  His  displeasure;”  that  is,  as  people  have  partners  among  them- 
selves, in  distributing  particular  things,  they  must  not  have  the  same 
idea  towards  Almighty  God,  who  is  alone  self-sufficient.  Nay,  if  in 
doing  an  act  for  God,  they  associate  with  Him  others,  He  will  not  only 
reject  what  is  offered  to  His  own  majesty,  but  shall  give  up  every  thing 
therein  concerned,  and  shall  be  displeased  with  the  actor.  Hence,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  who  acts  in  the  same  manner  towards  others,  as  he 
does  unto  God,  is  verily  guilty  of  Shirk,  and  none  of  his  services  shall 
be  acceptable  to  God;  yea,  he  will  be  subjected  to  His  displeasure. 

Ibn-Kah,  in  commenting  on  the  verse:  “And  when  the  Lord 
drew  forth  their  posterity  from  the  loins  of  the  sons  of  Adam, 
&c.,”  states,  that  God  having  assembled  the  posterity  of  Adam  (in 
spirits),  classified  them  in  various  classes,  shaped  them  in  different 
forms,  and  endowed  them  with  the  power  of  speech,  they  began  to 
speak,  and  they  were  then  made  to  enter  into  a covenant  with  the 
Lord,  and  to  testify  this.  God  said,  “ Am  not  I your  Lord?”  they 
answered,  “ Yea.”  Again  God  said,  “ Remember,  the  seven  heavens, 
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and  the  seven  earths,  as  well  as  your  father  Adam,  are  witnesses 
hereof,  so  that  on  the  day  of  resurrection  you  may  not  say  that  you 
were  ignorant  of  it.  Verily,  We  are  the  Omnipotent,  and  there  is  no 
ruler  of  the  kingdoms  besides  the  Lord,  so  do  not  associate  any  thing 
with  Him.  We  will  send  unto  you  apostles,  that  they  may  remind 
you  of  your  engagement,  and  through  them  we  will  send,  for  you, 
books.”  They  answered,  “ Surely  Thou  art  our  only  Master  and 
Lord,  and  we  have  no  one  else  for  our  ruler  and  master.”  [The  verse 
above  alluded  to  is  as  follows:  “ And  when  thy  Lord  drew  forth  their 
posterity  from  the  loins  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  took  them  to  witness 
against  themselves,1  saying,  Am  I not  your  Lord  ? they  answered, 
Yea;  we  do  bear  witness.  This  was  done  lest  ye  should,  at  the  day 
of  resurrection,  say,  Verily,  we  were  negligent  as  to  this  matter, 
because  we  were  not  apprised  thereof;  or  lest  ye  should  say,  “ Verily, 
our  fathers  were  formerly  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  we  are  their  poste- 
rity who  have  succeeded  them : wilt  Thou  therefore  destroy  us  for 
that  which  vain  men  have  committed  ? ” — Surah  “ Araf.”] 

Ibn-kah  further  comments,  that  when  the  posterity  of  Adam 
were  brought  together,  God  formed  the  prophets  and  saints  into  one 
class,  and  the  martyrs  into  another.  The  pious  men,  also,  were  sepa- 
rated into  one,  and  wicked  men  into  another.  One  class  was  formed 
of  the  obedient  servants,  while  the  unbelievers,  viz.,  the  Jews,  the 
Christians,  the  Magi,  the  Hindus,  &c.,  were  likewise  divided  into 
several  parties.  Next,  they  were  shaped  into  forms,  that  is,  the 
shape  in  which  he  was  to  appear  in  the  world,  was  predestined  for 
each  one.  Some  were  made  handsome,  others  ugly,  while  some  were 
gifted  with  sight,  and  others  were  destined  to  be  blind,  either  of 
one  or  both  eyes.  Next,  they  were  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
speech,  and  then  they  were  asked  to  answer:  “ Am  not  I thy  Lord?” 
to  which  they  unanimously  replied,  “Yes.”  Again,  God  made  them 
give  a covenant  that  they  would  acknowledge  no  other  as  their  Lord 
and  master.  God  then  called  upon  the  heavens  and  earth  to  bear 
wdtuess  thereof,  and  told  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  He  would  send 
unto  them  prophets,  and  books,  to  remind  them  of  their  agreement. 
In  short,  each  person  individually  acknowledged  the  unity,  and  denied 
polytheism  (Shirk). 

In  the  latter  point,  we  should  even  hold  the  examples  set 
up,  either  by  a Pir,  or  teacher,  or  father,  or  king,  or  Maulavi, 
or  pious  man,  as  precedents.  If  one  say  that  he  does  not  recollect 
[since  his  appearance  in  the  world]  the  agreement  which  was  made 


1 The  words  “ on  souls”  have  been  omitted. 
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with  God,  and  he  will  not  therefore  observe  a promise  of  which  he 
is  not  aware,  it  is  a great  error;  because  there  are  many  things  of 
which  men  become  acquainted,  only  by  hearing  of  them  from  others. 
As  an  instance,  one  does  not  know  the  circumstance  of  his  mother 
having  given  him  birth,  but  hears  of  it  from  others,  and  believes  it 
accordingly.  Hence,  be  knows  his  mother,  and  cannot  adopt  another 
woman  as  such  in  her  place.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  should  he  not 
pay  a due  respect  to  his  mother,  he  will  be  accused  of  wickedness. 
If  he,  in  reply,  urge  that  he  does  not  recollect  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  born  of  her,  and  will  not  therefore  consider  her  as  his 
mother,  he  will  be  deemed  an  idiot,  and  very  disrespectful,  by  all 
mankind.  Since  men  believe  many  things  merely  by  hearing  of  them 
from  the  common  people,  how  much  more  should  they  believe  of 
what  they  are  apprised  by  the  prophets.  It  is  manifest  from  the 
foregoing,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  true  unity,  and  the  depravity  of 
polytheism,  were  inculcated  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  and  since,  prophets  and  sacred  books  have  been  sent 
unto  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  remind  them  of  their  covenant. 
Hitherto,  God  has  sent  into  the  world  124,000  prophets,  and  104 
books,  treating  chiefly  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, to  try  to  learn  the  pure  unity,  and  to  keep  far  off  from  poly- 
theism. We  must  neither  consider  others  besides  God  as  partners  in 
His  power,  nor  take  any  one  for  our  Master,  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
grant  our  desires,  or  will  attend  to  our  supplications.  The  prophet 
of  God  said  to  Ma’az-ibn-Jabal,  among  other  precepts,  “ Do  not  asso- 
ciate any  thing  with  God,  although  they  kill  or  burn  you.”  Hence, 
do  not  believe  any  one  else  as  God  but  God,  and  do  not  entertain  any 
apprehension  that  by  doing  so  you  will  be  hurt  by  the  genii  or  devils. 
People  generally  put  up  patiently  with  the  affliction  which  they  expe- 
rience in  the  world,  and  in  the  same  manner  they  must  not  yield  to 
the  injuries  they  may  receive  from  the  genii,  nor  through  fear  acknow- 
ledge their  power.  Verily,  every  thing  is  in  the  power  of  God  alone ; 
and  sometimes,  to  try  the  faith  of  His  servants,  he  causes  the  good  to 
be  hurt  by  a wicked  man,  so  that  he  may  make  a distinction  between 
firm  and  infirm  men,  and  separate  the  unbelievers  from  the  faithful. 
Hence,  by  the  voluntary  will  of  the  Almighty,  the  pious  are  injured 
by  wicked  men,  and  a Muslim  by  a Kafir,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
put  up  with  the  affliction,  but  do  not  allow  their  faith  to  be  abused 
in  consequence.  In  like  manner,  God  causes  good  men  to  be  hurt  by 
the  hands  of  the  genii  and  Satan.  They  ought  to  submit  to  such 
grievances  with  patience,  and  not  to  recognise  their  authority  through 
fear.  If  any  one  abandon  polytheism,  and  know  that  offerings  to 
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gods  are  forbidden,  and  give  up  following  wrong  customs,  although  he 
may  suffer  a loss  in  property,  children,  or  his  own  life,  or  may  receive 
wrongs  from  Satan,  &c.,  under  the  disguise  of  a Pir,  or  martyr,  he 
ought  to  undergo  these  grievances  patiently,  and  must  persist  in  the 
course  he  has  adopted,  placing  his  entire  dependence  in  God,  who,  as 
He  in  proper  time  punishes  tyrants  and  relieves  the  oppressed  from 
their  tyranny,  in  the  same  manner  he  will  chastise  the  oppressive 
genii,  and  thereby  relieve  good  men  from  their  injuries. 

Ibn  Masud  says,  a man  asked  the  prophet : “ 0 messenger  of  God, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  before  God?”  To  which  wras 
answered,  “ That  you  call  any  other  like  unto  God  who  created  you;”1 
i.e.,  as  in  times  of  distress,  they  invoke  God  who  is  omniscient  and 
omnipresent,  and  has  every  thing  in  his  power,  they  must  not  in  the 
same  manner  call  upon  others,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 
It  is  a great  error  to  consider  that  any  one  else  has  the  power  of 
realizing  others’  wishes,  and  being  present  at  every  place,  and  seeing 
every  action : since  God  alone  is  our  Creator,  and  we  -were  formed 
solely  by  His  own  intention,  it  is  obligatory  on  us  also  to  call  upon 
Him  in  the  time  of  difficulty.  What  business,  then,  have  we  with 
others  1 When  a person  becomes  the  slave  of  a king,  his  sole  depend- 
ence is  on  his  own  master,  and  not  on  another  king:  much  less  on  a 
Chamar,  or  a sweeper. 

Anas  heard  the  Prophet  observe : “ God  said,  0 children  of 
Adam  ! verily,  if  you  come  before  me  with  faults,  equal  to  the 
full  of  the  earth,  and  then  come  before  me  without  associating  any 
thing  with  me,  verily  I will  come  before  you  with  the  earth  full  of 
pardon;  and  will  pardon  any  quantity  of  sins  you  may  have  com- 
mitted.1” The  meaning  is,  that  there  are  in  the  world  numbers  of 
sinners;  and  Pharaohs,  and  Hamans,  as  well  as  Satan  (who  still  exists), 
are  of  the  number.  Now,  if  one  alone  commit  faults  equal  to  all  of 
them,  but  be  free  from  Shirk,  yet  he  shall  be  pardoned  through  the  bles- 
sings of  the  doctrine  of  Unity;  while  all  the  good  actions  of  a poly- 
theist will  turn  to  no  good.  Verily,  wThen  one  is  perfectly  purified  of 
the  evils  of  polytheism,  i.e.,  when  he  is  fully  convinced  that  there  is 
no  Lord  but  God, — that  there  is  no  place  of  refuge  beyond  His  pro- 
tection,— that  the  sinner  can  find  shelter  nowhere,  and  that  there  is  no 
equal  with  God  in  power, — then,  whatever  transgressions  he  may  be 
guilty  of,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  or  to  error. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  ought  to  be  awfully  respectful,  and  be  so 
repentant  of  his  sins  that  he  may  feel  tired  of  life;  he  shall  then  be 
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much  visited  with  God’s  blessings,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  his 
sorrow.  In  fact,  he  who  is  a perfect  Unitarian,  his  sins  even  will  be 
more  effective  than  the  worship  of  others.  A sinful  Unitarian  is  a 
hundredfold  better  than  a pious  Polytheist;  and  a guilty  repenter  is 
likewise  better  than  a rebellious  sycophant,  because  the  one  repents 
for  his  sins,  while  the  other  is  proud  of  his  hypocrisy. 


Section  II. 

Of  Association  in  knowledge  ivitli  God. 

This  section  treats  of  such  verses  of  the  Koran,  and  sayings  of 
the  Prophet,  which  prove  the  sinfulness  of  the  association  of  others 
with  the  knowledge  of  God. 

In  the  Surah  of  “ Cattle,”  God  says : “ With  Him  are  the  keys  of 
the  secret  things:  none  knoweth  them  besides  Himself.”  But  He  has 
gifted  his  servants  tvith  the  sense  to  perceive  visible  things.  He  has 
given  them  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  noses  to  smell,  tongues  to  taste, 
wisdom  to  understand,  and  hands  to  use.  They  are  empowered  to 
exercise  these  senses  at  pleasure  : if  one  wishes  to  see  a thing,  he  has 
only  to  open  his  eyes,  and  he  will  see  it;  and  if  not  inclined  to  see,  he 
has  but  to  shut  them;  or  if  he  wishes  to  taste  a thing,  he  has  only  to 
put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  he  will  know  the  taste  thereof.  In  short, 
they  have  been  provided  with  keys  to  know  such  conspicuous  things. 
Verily,  a man  who  has  the  key  can  open  the  lock  at  his  discretion. 
Hence,  the  people  have  power  to  ascertain  visible  things,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  discern  the  latent  mysteries.  They  are  known  to  God 
alone;  and  the  prophets,  angels,  pirs,  martyrs,  imams,  devils,  or 
fairies,  are  not  endowed  with  power  to  discover  the  concealed  things 
that  God  has  been  pleased  to  hide  from  them;  but  He  occasionally 
discloses  any  such  thing  to  any  one  of  His  servants,  in  a twinkling; 
yet  this  is  done  with  His  free  will,  and  not  at  their  supplication, 
as  we  are  led  to  believe.  It  has  often  happened  that  the  Prophet 
himself  several  times  desired  to  know  things,  the  truth  of  which  he 
could  not  discover  until  voluntarily  apprised  of  them  by  God.  The 
following  instance  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  Once,  the  chastity 
of  ’Aisha,  the  wife  of  the  Prophet,  was  falsely  accused  by  the  unbe- 
lievers. He  was  much  afflicted  in  consequence,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  strict  inquiries  into  the  matter  for  several  successive  days,  he 
could  not  arrive  at  the  truth.  He  therefore  felt  very  sorry  and 
thoughtful  on  the  occasion,  but  his  embarrassment  was  removed  by 
God,  who  informed  him  that  the  unbelievers  were  liars,  and  that 
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’Aisha  was  unpolluted.  It  ought,  consequently,  to  be  believed  that 
the  keys  of  mysteries  are  at  the  command  of  God  alone.  They  have 
not  been  entrusted  to  any  other,  neither  has  He  a treasurer  ; but  with 
His  own  hand  opens  the  lock  of  His  secret  treasures,  and  gives  as 
much  as  he  likes  to  whomsoever  he  pleases;  and  no  one  can  stop 
Him  from  so  doing.  Hence,  it  is  manifest,  should  anv  one  pretend 
that  he  possesses  a science  whereby  he  can  know  hidden  and  future 
things,  he  is  a liar,  because  he  advances  pretension  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  God  alone.  To  believe,  therefore,  that  the  prophets, 
genii,  angels,  &c.,  as  well  as  astronomers,  fortune-tellers,  &c.  are 
vested  with  such  power,  is  Shirk ; and  the  trangressor  will,  by  such 
belief,  have  rejected  the  foregoing  verse  of  the  Koran.  If  it  be  sur- 
mised that  sometimes  the  prediction  of  a soothsayer,  &c.  actually 
came  to  pass,  and  that  hence  he  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  it, 
it  is  a manifest  error,  because  many  of  their  soothsayings  are  never 
verified;  and  it  is  therefore  apparent  that  they  are  not  possessed  of 
such  divine  knowledge,  but  foretell  by  certain  calculations,  which  are 
generally  wrong.  Similar  is  the  nature  of  the  “ Istikhara,”  (asking 
advice  by  beads,)  and  “ Kashf,”  or  inspiration,  and  of  taking  omens 
from  the  Koran.  Perhaps  some  one  may  say,  “ Is  the  merit  of  the 
prophets’  inspiration  then  of  the  same  nature  1”  He  ought  to  be  told 
that  no  wrong  notion  ever  enters  their  minds.  God  reveals  to  them 
whatever  He  likes,  but  their  wishes  have  no  interference  in  the 
matter  : the  truth  of  which  is  elicited  in  the  Surah  “Ant:”  “ Say  none, 
either  in  heaven  or  earth,  knoweth  that  which  is  hidden,  besides  God; 
neither  do  they  understand  when  they  shall  be  raised;”  that  is.  God 
desired  the  Prophet  to  tell  the  people,  that  no  one,  besides  God,  neither 
angels,  nor  mankind,  nor  genii,  know  concealed  things,  nor  have  they 
the  power  to  do  so.  Every  one  is  aware  that  once  the  day  of  resur- 
rection will  come,  but  no  one  can  tell  when  that  will  be:  if  they  could, 
they  would  certainly  have  ascertained  this  important  point.  As  a 
further  proof,  the  following  verse  of  the  Koran,  in  the  Siirah  “ Lukman,” 
is  sufficiently  corroborative  of  this  remark  : “ Verily,  the  knowledge 
of  the  hour  of  judgment  is  with  God,  and  He  causeth  the  rain  to 
descend  at  His  own  appointed  time,  and  He  knoweth  what  is  in  the 
wombs  of  females.  No  soul  knoweth  what  it  shall  gain1  on  the 
morrow,  neither  doth  any  soul  know  in  what  land  it  shall  die;  but 
God  alone  is  knowing,  and  fully  acquainted  with  all  things;”  that  is, 
God  alone  is  aware  of  secret  things,  and  no  one  else  can  know  them. 
For  instance,  the  fact  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  last  day  is  notoriously 
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known,  yet  no  one  can  say  at  what  time  it  will  happen.  Such  being 
the  case,  then,  how  can  people  discover  other  things,  such  as  victory, 
defeat,  sickness,  or  recovery, — points  which  are  much  less  certain  than 
the  day  of  judgment.  Similar  is  the  nature  of  the  forebodings 
regarding  the  descent  of  rains,  although  they  are  periodical,  and  are 
always  desirable,  to  all  the  prophets,  saints  and  kings,  as  well  as  to 
the  sages.  If,  then,  there  had  been  any  clue  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
their  actual  fall,  they  would  surely  have  contrived  some  method  or 
other  for  their  own  satisfaction. 

The  predictions,  therefore,  regarding  the  less  notorious  and 
personal  things  about  which  all  mankind  are  not  concerned,  such 
as  the  death  or  life  of  one;  the  offspring  of  another;  the  prosperity 
or  poverty  of  a third;  the  victory  or  defeat  of  a fourth;  must  neces- 
sarily be  much  less  trustworthy.  In  the  same  manner,  no  one  can 
tell  what  is  in  the  womb  of  a female,  as  to  whether  it  contains  one 
or  more  little  ones,  male  or  female,  perfect  or  imperfect,  a handsome 
or  an  ugly  child.  Although  the  physicians  have  fixed  some  particular 
signs  regarding  these  things,  yet  no  one  can  make  any  remark  on  the 
subject  with  certainty.  How  can  the  people,  then,  be  correct  in  their 
calculations  about  theoretical  and  new  things,  or  as  regards  the 
faith  or  infidelity.  True,  when  one  cannot  know  what  he  will  do  on 
the  morrow,  how  can  he  then  know  of  the  state  of  affairs  of  others  1 
In  the  same  way,  when  one  does  not  know  as  to  where  he  will  die 
himself,  how  can  he  tell  with  correctness  the  place  of  the  death  of 
other  people  1 In  short,  no  one  heside  God  himself  knows  of  future 
things.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  all  those  who  pretend  to  have  a know- 
ledge of  hidden  things,  such  as  fortune-tellers,  soothsayers,  and  inter- 
preters of  omens,  as  well  those  who  profess  to  be  inspired,  and  to 
understand  the  almanac  (Takwim),  are  all  liars,  and  people  ought  to 
be  cautious  not  to  be  deceived  by  them.  It  is  also  likely  for  a man 
to  say  that  he  has  no  power  to  know  such  things,  nor  is  he  able  to  do 
so,  but  that  he  only  knows  as  much  as  is  discovered  to  him  by  God, 
and  can  know  no  further  at  his  pleasure.  Such  an  individual,  pos- 
sibly, may  or  may  not  be  in  earnest.  God  says,  in  the  Surah  “ Ahkaf 
“ Who  is  in  a wider  error  than  he  who  invoketh,  besides  God,  that 
which  cannot  return  him  an  answer,  to  the  day  of  resurrection ; and 
idols,  which  regard  not  their  calling  on  them.”  Verily,  the  poly- 
theists are  great  fools  to  abandon  God,  who  is  omniscient,  and  call 
upon  those  who  cannot  assist  them.  There  are  some  men  who  call  on 
righteous  men  to  intercede  in  their  behalf  with  God,  to  realize  their 
wishes ; and  yet  they  think  that  they  are  not  guilty  of  Shirk,  because 
they  only  supplicated  them  to  pray  in  their  favour  to  God,  but  did 
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not  ask  them  to  grant  their  request  themselves  directly.  It  is  an 
error;  because,  though  by  such  a proceeding  one  does  not  become  a 
perpetrator  of  Shirk,  yet  the  manner  in  -which  they  invoke  them  is 
not  short  of  that  henious  crime;  for,  by  such  calling,  it  is  tacitly 
understood  that  the  person  invoked  has  the  power  of  hearing  them 
from  far  or  near;  whereas,  iu  the  following  verse  in  the  Surah  “Araf,” 
God  says,  that  all  others,  beside  Himself,  are  insensible  of  the  calling 
of  those  who  invoke  them.  God  said  to  the  Prophet:  “Say,  I am 
neither  able  to  procure  advantage  unto  myself,  nor  to  avert  mischief 
from  me,  but  as  God  pleaseth.  If  I knew  the  secrets  of  God,  I should 
surely  enjoy  abundance  of  good,  neither  should  evil  befall  me.  Verily, 
I am  uo  other  than  a denouncer  of  threats;  and  a messenger  of  good 
tidings  unto  people  who  believe.”  Our  Prophet  was  the  head  of  all 
prophets,  and  wrought  several  great  miracles,  and  disclosed  many 
hidden  secrets,  and  several  of  his  followers  became  righteous  merely 
by  following  his  way;  yet  God  told  him  even  to  make  a clear  con- 
fession of  his  own  inability,  that  the  people  might  know  the  truth. 
He  therefore  told  them : “ I have  neither  power  nor  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  God ; so  much  so,  that  I can  neither  derive  any  benefit  for 
myself,  nor  can  avert  any  evil  from  me ; what,  then,  can  I do  for 
others  1 With  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries,  if  I had 
possessed  that  power,  I could  have  made  arrangemeuts  for  every- 
thing beforehand,  i.e.,  if  I could  have  expected  any  good  to  result 
from  any  particular  action,  I would  have  done  it,  otherwise  I would 
have  avoided  it.  In  short,  I have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  God’s 
secrets,  nor  do  I advance  any  pretensions  to  it.  I have  only  come  on 
a mission  from  God,  and  my  duty  is  to  enunciate  threats,  and  inform 
people  of  good  tidings;  but  this  much  will  only  have  effect  on  those 
who  believe  truly,  and  to  enforce  it  on  their  attention  is  not  my  busi- 
ness: God  alone  cau  do  that.” 

From  this  verse,  it  is  evident  that  God  has  made  the  prophets  the 
best  of  all  mankind.  They  have  been  commissioned  to  explain  the 
orders  of  God,  and  to  warn  the  people  of  good  and  bad  deeds,  aud  to 
preach  them  generally.  God  has  also  made  their  speech  effective, 
whereby  numbers  of  men  have  adopted  the  straight  road.  But, 
hereby,  it  ought  not  to  be  understood  that  they  are  endowed  with 
power  to  do  whatever  they  like,  so  that  they  may  kill  whomsoever 
they  please,  or  grant  offspring  to  others.  They  cannot  likewise  extract 
them  from  difficulties,  or  accomplish  their  desires,  or  bestow  on  them 
victory  or  defeat,  or  make  them  rich  or  poor,  king  or  wazir,  or  wrest 
away  kingdom  or  principality,  or  restore  the  sick  to  health,  or  con- 
vert health  to  sickness,  or  impress  faith  on  their  mind,  or  remove  it 
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therefrom.  In  these  matters,  all  servants  of  God  are  equally  power- 
less. Neither  is  it  thereby  to  be  understood  that  the  prophets  are 
endowed  with  knowledge  of  any  secret  things.  It  is  not  in  their 
power  to  divine  any  mystery  they  like,  nor  can  they  know  respecting 
any  absent  person  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead,  or  in  what  town  he  is, 
or  what  he  is  doing.  They  cannot  either  dive  into  futurity,  so  as  to 
predict  that  such  a person  will  have  children  or  not,  or  that  a certain 
trade  will  be  attended  with  profit  or  loss,  or  that  such  a one  shall  gain 
victory  or  be  defeated.  On  these  points,  also,  all  creatures  of  God  are 
equally  unacquainted  and  ignorant.  As  some  of  the  wise  people 
sometimes  draw  conclusions  of  coming  events  from  appearances,  some 
of  which  turn  out  correct  and  some  wrong,  in  the  same  way  the 
prophets  foretell  from  their  own  wisdom  of  some  future  things.  Their 
forebodings,  however,  meet  with  a similar  fate,  i.e.,  sometimes  prove 
right,  and  at  others  not ; but  there  is  no  mistake  in  their  communi- 
cations when  they  are  inspired  or  informed  of  a thing  by  God  himself : 
but  this  power  is  not  at  their  command. 

It  is  said  of  the  Prophet  in  the  Mishkah : Rebecca  said,  “ The 
Prophet  came  to  my  house,  when  they  were  about  sending  me  to  my 
husband’s,  and  his  highness  sat  down  upon  my  bed,  just  as  you  are 
sitting  upon  it,  and  the  women  began  to  beat  the  drum  for  my  going 
away,  and  making  lamentation  on  account  of  my  forefathers,  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bedr;  and  all  of  a sudden  one  of  the 
women  said  in  her  ditty : ‘We  have  got  a prophet  amongst  us;  who 
knows  what  will  happen  to-morrow.’  Then  the  Prophet  said  to  her: 
‘ Let  this  alone,  and  repeat  what  you  were  repeating  before.’  ” The 
purport  is,  that  Rebecca  was  a lady  of  the  Ansar  tribe  : on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  marriage,  the  Prophet  of  God  went  to  her  house,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  same  bed  with  her.  Some  of  the  women  then 
began  to  sing,  and  also  snng  something  in  praise  of  the  Prophet  : the 
meaning  of  which  was,  that  he  was  so  dignified  that  he  knew  of  the 
futurity.  The  Prophet  then  prevented  them  from  singing  such  praise, 
but  advised  them  to  sing  on  what  they  did  before. 

From  this  saying  of  the  Prophet,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not 
to  believe  that  any  of  the  prophets,  saints,  imams,  or  martyrs,  have 
any  knowledge  of  concealed  things.  Nay,  we  should  not  have  such 
belief  even  towards  our  own  Prophet,  nor  should  we  say  any  such 
words  in  his  praise.  The  panegyrics  which  the  poets  compose  in  com- 
mendation of  the  prophets,  saints,  pious  men,  pirs,  or  preceptors,  and 
in  defence  observe  that  in  poetry  amplification  is  excusable,  are  not 
right,  because  the  Prophet  himself  prevented  the  women  of  the  Ansar 
tribe  who  were  singing  some  poems  in  his  praise,  as  has  already  been 
VOL.  XIII.  Z 
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noticed.  A wise  man,  therefore,  should  not  compose  such  eulogy 
himself,  nor  ought  to  approve  of  it. 

In  the  Mishkah,  it  is  inserted  that  ’Aisha  said:  “ Whoever  shall 
inform  you  that  His  Majesty  (the  Prophet)  knew  five  things  concern- 
ing which  the  revelation  came  down,  certainly  tells  you  a great  lie.” 
The  allusion  here  is  to  the  five  things  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of 
the  Surah  “ Lukman,”  which  have  been  already  stated.  Hence,  if  any 
one  should  say  that  the  Prophet  had  a knowledge  of  those  five  things, 
i.e.,  of  all  God’s  secrets,  he  is  verily  a teller  of  falsehoods.  Even 
should  any  one  assert  that  the  Prophet  and  other  righteous  men  knew 
of  these  things,  yet,  from  a regard  for  the  Shar’a,  or  law,  they  abstained 
from  avowing  it,  he  is  also  a liar,  because,  beside  God,  no  one  has  a 
knowledge  of  these  matters.  In  the  Mishkah,  it  is  stated  that  Umm- 
ul-allah1  said  that  the  Prophet  observed : “ I swear  by  God,  that  not- 
withstanding I am  the  prophet  of  God,  I do  not  know  what  will  be 
done  to  me,  or  what  to  you;”  that  is,  no  one  knows  what  God  will  do 
towards  all  His  servants,  either  in  this  or  in  the  world  to  come,  nor 
in  the  grave.  If  God  has  ever  given  any  information  to  any  of  His 
favourites  regarding  some  points,  either  by  revelation  or  inspiration, 
it  is  very  limited,  and  they  have  no  power  to  know  the  particulars 
thereof. 


Section  III. 

On  Association  with  the  power  of  God. 

This  consists  of  the  signs  of  the  Koran,  and  the  sayings  of  the 
Prophet,  which  condemn  this  vice.  God  says,  in  the  Surah  called 
“ True  Believers,” — “ Say  in  whose  hand  is  the  kingdom  of  all  things, 
who  protecteth  whom  he  pleaseth,  but  is  protected  of  none ; say,  if  ye 
know?  They  will  answer,  ‘ In  God’s.’  Say,  how,  therefore,  are  ye 
bewitched?”  That  is,  if  any  one  be  questioned  as  to  who  is  he  who 
has  every  thing  in  his  command,  and  can  do  whatever  he  likes  with- 
out hindrance,  and  with  whose  protection  no  one  can  interfere:  the 
offender  against  whom  no  one  can  shelter,  and  wdiom  no  one  can 
oppose?  Verily,  he  will  answer:  God.  To  supplicate  the  attainment 
of  desires,  therefore,  from  others,  is  nothing  less  than  insanity.  The 
unbelievers  of  the  time  of  the  Prophet  even  admitted  the  truth  of  this 
fact,  and  confessed  that  there  was  no  equal  with  God,  but  that  they 
worshipped  their  idols  as  their  intercessors  with  God  ; consequently 
they  continued  infidels.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  passage 
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is,  that  he  who  believes  any  of  the  creatures  of  God  to  have  been 
possessed  of  any  share  of  His  power,  and  looks  upon  them  merely  as 
intercessors,  shall  surely  he  guilty  of  Shirk,  though  he  may  not  con- 
sider the  agent  equal  with  God,  nor  possessed  of  equal  power.  In  the 
Surah  of  “ The  Genii,’’  God  says:  “Say,  Verily  I am  not  able  of 
myself  to  procure  you  either  hurt,  or  a right  institution.  Say,  Verily 
none  can  protect  me  against  God,  neither  shall  I find  any  refuge 
besides  Him  that  is,  God  directed  the  Prophet  to  warn  the  people 
that  he  himself  had  no  power,  either  to  hurt  or  benefit  them,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  proud  of  having  believed  and  followed  him,  and 
that  under  the  impression  that  they  have  in  him  a great  patron,  a 
powerful  agent,  and  a favourite  intercessor,  they  should  not  go  astray 
and  do  whatever  they  like;  because  it  is  a great  error.  “ I cannot 
save  you  against  God ; nay,  I am  fearful  for  myself,  as  1 cannot 
find  refuge  any  where  else  but  in  God  ; then  how  can  I protect  others 
against  Him?”  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  verse,  that  the 
common  people,  who  having  profound  reliance  on  the  prohibitions  of 
their  Pirs  (religious  guides),  become  forgetful  of  God  and  of  His  orders, 
and  go  far  away  from  the  right  path ; for  the  Prophet  himself,  the 
leader  of  all  leaders  (Pirs),  night  and  day  venerated  the  glory  of  God, 
and  placed  his  dependence  on  his  favour  alone.  What,  then,  can  be 
expected  from  others?  In  the  Surah  entitled  “The  Bee,”  God  says: 
“ They  worship,  besides  God,  idols  which  possess  nothing  wherewith  to 
sustain  them,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  have  no  power;”  that 
is,  they  respect  them  as  th  y should  revere  God,  although  they  have 
neither  power  to  provide  them  with  maintenance,  nor  to  bring  down 
rain  from  heaven  to  increase  the  vegetation  on  earth,  nor  are  they 
possessed  with  any  kind  of  influence  whatsoever. 

Some  of  the  common  people  maintain  that  the  prophets,  saints, 
and  other  holy  men  are  possessed  of  such  power,  yet,  out  of  resjject  to 
God,  they  do  not  make  a stir;  but  that,  if  they  like,  they  can  in  a 
twinkling  subvert  the  whole  world,  but  do  not  exercise  their  power, 
merely  from  a regard  to  the  Shar’a  or  holy  law.  This  is  certainly  an 
erroneous  view : they  cannot  interfere  in  such  matters,  nor  have  they 
the  ability  to  do  so.  As  God  says,  in  the  Surah  “ Genii  “ Neither 
invoke,  besides  God,  that  which  can  neither  profit  thee  nor  hurt  thee, 
for  if  thou  do,  thou  wilt  then  certainly  become  of  the  unjust.”  The 
meaning  of  this  is,  that  when  you  have  such  a powerful  Almighty  for 
your  protector,  why  do  you  call  on  those  who  are  quite  humble  and 
powerless,  who  can  neither  favour  nor  injure  you.  Verily,  it  is  very 
unjust  to  attribute  honours,  due  to  God  alone,  to  such  mean  creatures. 
What  God  observeth,  in  the  Surah  “ Saba,”  is  very  true : “ Say  unto 
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the  isolators,  c:ill  upon  those  whom  ye  imagine  to  he  gods,  besides 
God : they  are  not  masters  of  the  weight  of  an  ant,1  in  heaven  or  on 
earth  ; neither  have  they  any  share2  in  the  creation,  or  government 
of  the  same;  nor  is  any  of  them  assistant  to  Him  therein.  No  inter- 
cession will  be  of  service  in  His  presence,  except  the  intercession  of 
him,  to  whom  He  shall  grant  permission  to  intercede  for  others ; and 
they  shall  wait  in  suspense,  until,  when  the  terror  shall  be  taken  off 
from  their  hearts,  they  shall  say  to  one  another,  ‘ What  doth  your  Lord 
say?’  They  shall  answer,  ‘ That  which  is  just;  and  He  is  the  High, 
the  great  God.’  ” It  is  apparently  to  be  concluded  from  this  verse, 
that  he  who  is  supplicated  by  people  to  grant  their  wishes,  or  is 
invoked  in  the  time  of  distress,  or  is  able  to  attend  to  their  suppli- 
cations, must  necessarily  be  himself  an  independent  master,  or  the 
partner  of  a master;  or  one  having  a mighty  influence  over  the 
master;  as,  for  instance,  a king  complies  from  political  motives  with 
the  recommendations  of  his  great  Amirs,  or  nobles,  from  their  being 
men  of  great  consequence ; because  they  are  his  assistants,  and  the 
support  of  his  kingdom ; and  their  disaffection  might  cause  disorders 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Again,  in  some  cases,  the  king  is  easily 
obliged  to  yield  to  certain  intercessions,  whether  he  approves  them 
or  not:  viz.,  when  a thing  is  recommended  to  his  notice  by  some  of  his 
favourite  princesses,  then,  to  please  them,  he  is  necessitated  to  grant 
their  request.  With  God,  however,  the  case  is  quite  different;  those 
who  are  called  upon  or  supplicated  to  grant  requests,  are  neither  the 
masters  of  the  smallest  particle  of  a thing,  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
neither  the  partners  of  God,  nor  the  supporters  of  his  kingdom. 
They  are  likewise  neither  His  assistants,  nor  can  they  intercede  with 
Him,  without  His  permission.  Nay,  in  the  court  of  God,  their  posi- 
tion is  so  awful,  that  when  an  order  is  issued  from  His  throne,  all  of 
them,  from  fear,  become  senseless.  From  terror  and  respect,  they 
cannot  even  make  further  inquiry,  but  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
nature  of  the  order,  by  asking  each  other.  But  their  answer  to  God 
invariabky  is:  “ We  believe  and  acknowledge  it  is  true.”  Hence, 
their  interference  in  any  matter  whatever,  is  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, much  less  their  interposition  in  behalf  of  any  individual. 

Here  I must  refer  to  a very  useful  point;  every  one  ought,  there- 
fore, to  give  it  an  attentive  hearing.  It  is  as  follows.  Some  people 
are  very  proud  of  the  Shafa’at,  or  intercession  of  the  Prophet,  and 
putting  a wrong  construction  on  the  term,  have  altogether  forgotten 


1 Of  a particle. 

2 Or,  more  exactly  with  the  original,  “ neither  have  they  any  share  in  both.” 
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God.  To  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  term  is  therefore  most 
necessary.  The  word  Shafa’at  simply  means  commendation  (Sifarish). 
There  are  certain  ways  of  commendation  in  this  world ; one,  for 
instance,  is  the  following:  Suppose  a man  is  convicted  before  a king, 
of  theft,  and  his  minister  is  disposed  to  procure  his  pardon ; although 
the  king  is  not  disposed  to  forgive  him,  and,  according  to  the  law  in 
force,  the  criminal  deserves  punishment,  yet  his  majesty,  from  some 
political  apprehensions,  is  obliged  to  accede  to  the  commendation,  and 
pardon  the  guilty.  The  motive  of  his  adopting  this  course,  perhaps 
proceeds  from  the  circumstance  of  the  mediator  being  an  officer  of  the 
first  rank  in  his  realm,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  state  greatly  depend- 
ing on  such  officer’s  good  administration;  hence,  he  thinks  it  advisable 
to  suppress  his  own  feelings  of  anger,  and  to  pardon  the  thief,  rather 
than  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  his  government,  by  offending  such  a 
valuable  minister.  This  sort  of  pardon  is  called  Shafa’ati-  wajahat,  or 
intercession  from  regard;  i.e.,  the  commendation  succeeds  on  account 
of  a regard  to  the  minister.  This  kind  of  intercession,  however,  is 
quite  inadmissible  before  the  majesty  of  God.  Should  any  one  con- 
sider any  of  the  prophets,  saints,  imams,  martyrs,  and  angels,  Shafi’as, 
or  intercessors  with  God,  of  similar  merits,  he  shall  be  really  guilty  of 
association  (Shirk),  and  is  a very  ignorant  man,  because  he  has  not 
at  all  understood  the  dignity  of  God,  nor  duly  appreciated  the  nature 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  of  the  kingdoms.  Verily,  the  power  of  this 
King  of  kings  is  so  great,  that  in  a twinkling,  solely  by  pronouncing 
the  word  “ Be!”  he  can,  if  he  like,  create  crores  of  apostles,  saints, 
genii,  and  angels,  of  similar  ranks  with  Gabriel  and  Muhammad,  or  can 
produce  a total  subversion  of  the  whole  universe,  and  supply  its  place 
with  new  creations.  Every  thing  is  created  merely  by  his  intention, 
there  being  no  need  of  Saman  or  materials.  Should  the  whole  of 
mankind  and  the  genii  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Gabriel  and 
Muhammad,  there  can  thereby  be  no  addition  to  the  lustre  of  Id  is 
kingdoms,  nor  any  diminution  effected  in  it,  if  all  of  them  turn  out  as 
bad  as  Satan,  and  Dajjal  or  Antichrist  In  fact,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  God  is  the  great  of  great,  and  king  of  kings.  Neither  has  any 
one  the  power  to  profit  him,  or  to  hurt  him. 

The  other  mode  of  intercession  is,  that  any  of  the  king’s  wives, 
princes,  or  a favourite  mistress  intercedes  in  behalf  of  the  thief,  and 
the  former,  from  an  affectionate  regard,  forgives  the  criminal.  It  is 
called  “ Shafa’ati-muhabbat,”  or  intercession  from  affection  ; that  is,  the 
king  accedes  to  the  commendation,  merely  from  an  affectionate  regard. 
He  perhaps  thinks  it  better  to  subdue  his  indignation,  and  to  pardon 
a thief,  than  to  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  which  might  proceed 
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from  the  displeasure  of  his  favourites.  This  sort  of  intercession,  also, 
is  not  possible  in  the  Darbar  of  God.  Should,  however,  a person  con- 
sider any  one  to  be  endowed  with  such  influence,  he  is  likewise  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  Shirk,  and  is  an  ignorant  person,  as  has  already  been 
noticed;  because  He  alone  is  the  sole  master  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
universe.  Although  out  of  bounty,  He  may  confer  on  His  favourite 
servants  the  epithets  of,  1st,  “ Habib,”  or  favourite;  2nd,  “ Khalil,”  or 
friends;  3rd,  “ Kalim,”  or  speaker;  4th,  “ Ruhu-l-lah,”  or  the  Spirit 
of  God;  5th,  “ Rasul-i -Karim,”  or  benevolent  apostle;  6th,  “ Rt'.hu-l- 
Kuds,”  or  Holy  Ghost;  and  7th,  “ Ruhu-l-Amin,”  or  the  guardian  of 
souls;1  yet  He  is  the  master  of  all.  A servant  is  but  a servant. 
No  one  can  put  his  foot  out  of  the  limits  of  servitude,  nor  can  he  rise 
beyond  the  rank  of  a servant.  As  he  is  happy,  from  a notion  of  His 
boundless  compassion,  so  he  is  equally  trembling,  night  and  day, 
before  His  awful  majesty. 

The  third  course  of  a pardon,  in  behalf  of  the  thief,  is  that  although 
his  crime  is  proved,  yet  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  been  charged,  and 
he  is  not  a professional  thief,  but  led  to  do  so  by  some  wicked  design ; 
moreover,  he  is  repentant,  and  considers  himself  justly  guilty  of  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  and  is  fearful  of  the  punishment  which  he 
deserves  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  He  seeks  neither  the 
intercession  of  the  Amirs  in  his  behalf,  nor  their  prohibition  against 
the  king,  but  solely  looks  to  the  latter  for  pardon,  and  patiently 
awaits  his  order.  It  is  possible  the  king  may  take  pity  on  him,  when 
some  of  his  ministers  seeing  him  so  favourably  disposed  may  come 
forward  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  criminal;  and  the  king,  seemingly 
to  raise  his  confidence,  in  compliance  ■with  his  request,  pardons  the 
offender.  In  this  case,  the  minister  was  not  led  to  intercede  in  his 
behalf  on  account  of  his  being  his  relation,  or  friend,  or  a beseecher 
of  his  protection,  but  solely  to  please  his  master,  and  with  his  tacit 
permission.  Verily,  he  was  the  officer  of  the  king,  and  not  of  the 
thief,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  that  he  should  have  protected  the  thief 
against  the  will  of  his  master,  and  thereby  exposed  himself  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  one  of  his  partners.  This  sort  of  inter- 
cession is  named  “ Shafa’ati-ba-izn,”  or  intercession  with  permission. 
With  His  Most  High  Majesty,  the  Almighty,  intercession  of  this 
nature  is  admissible.  By  the  allusion  which  is  made  in  the  Koran 
and  Hadis,  regarding  the  intercession  of  certain  prophets  or  apostles, 
only  this  sort  of  interposition  is  meant,  and  no  other.  Every  servant 


1 Nos.  1st  and  5th  are  titles  of  Muhammad;  2nd,  of  Abraham  ; 3rd,  of  Moses  ; 
4th,  of  Jtsus;  and  6th  and  7th,  of  Gabriel. 
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must  therefore  invoke  God  alone,  at  all  times:  Him  alone  he  must 
fear:  to  Him  alone  he  must  offer  his  supplications;  and  before  Him 
alone  lie  must  make  confession  of  his  sins.  He  alone  must  be  con- 
sidered the  Lord  and  the  Protector;  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  ima- 
gination, one  must  not  rely  for  salvation  on  any  others,  besides  God 
himself.  Neither  should  any  reliance  be  placed  in  their  protection, 
because  God  himself  is  most  merciful  and  compassionate.  From  His 
grace  and  bounty  alone,  He  will  relieve  the  distressed,  and  pardon  the 
sinful,  and  will  voluntarily  make  any  whom  He  pleases  one’s  inter- 
cessor. Lienee,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  depend  on  Him  alone 
for  this,  as  well  as  other  favours;  and  whomsoever  He  will,  He  will 
appoint  as  our  intercessor.  We  must  not  rely  on  the  patronage  of 
others,  nor  invoke  them  on  that  account,  nor,  relying  on  their  protec- 
tion forget  our  true  Lord.  We  must  neither  depreciate  His  order, 
i.e.,  the  Shar’a,  or  law,  nor,  in  preference  to  it,  adopt  the  ways  and 
customs  of  our  supposed  protectors.  It  is  certainly  a capital  crime. 
All  prophets,  saints,  &c.  entirely  disapprove  of  such  courses,  and  will 
never  be  intercessors  for  such  people.  Nay,  they  are  much  displeased 
with  them.  Their  primary  object  was  to  gain  the  good-will  of  God, 
and  they  preferred  it  above  all  other  things,  even  wives,  children, 
disciples,  servants,  slaves,  and  friends.  Nay,  if  any  of  these  ever 
swerved  from  the  way  of  God,  they  became  His  enemies.  Who,  then, 
are  these  invokers  of  others,  besides  God,  that  these  great  and  holy 
men,  at  variance  with  His  will,  will  come  forward  to  advocate  their 
cause  in  the  presence  of  God  1 Verily,  the  truth  is,  that  their  friend- 
ship and  enmity  are  for  God’s  sake  only;  and  therefore  if  anyone 
shall  be  sentenced  by  God  to  be  thrown  into  hell,  they  will  in 
addition  be  ready  to  give  a helping  hand  to  expedite  his  despatch. 

Ibn ’Abbas  said  one  day:  “I  was  riding  behind  his  majesty  (the 
Prophet),  and  he  said : ‘ 0 boy,  perform  your  duty  to  God,  and  seek 
to  please  Him,  and  He  will  guard  you  from  all  calamities:  remember 
God,  and  you  will  find  Him  present  with  you ; when  you  ask  any 
thing,  do  it  from  God ; and  know  if  all  men  were  brought  together, 
and  agreed  to  do  you  a small  benefit,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do 
more  than  God  has  written  for  you ; and  if  all  mankind  were  to  com- 
bine in  injuring  you,  they  could  not  do  it,  but  in  the  thing  which  God 
has  written  for  you;  the  pens  were  taken  up,  and  the  books  dried.’”1 
Although  God  is  the  King  of  kings,  yet  He  is  not  proud  like  an 
earthly  king,  who  from  arrogance  does  not  attend  to  the  prayer  of  a 
distressed  subject,  so  that  the  people  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
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his  minister,  and  seek  bis  patronage  to  obtain  their  points.  Nay,  He 
is  very  benevolent  and  merciful  ; there  is  no  need  of  mediation  with 
Him.  He  attends  to  every  one  who  remembers  Him,  whether  there 
is  any  to  intercede  in  his  behalf  or  not.  He  is  pure  and  holy-natured, 
and  higher  than  all.  His  court  is  not  like  those  of  worldly  rulers, 
to  which  none  of  the  subjects  can  have  access,  so  that,  their  only 
recourse  being  to  the  Amirs  and  Wazirs,  they  are  necessarily  very 
submissive  to  the  latter,  and  hang  solely  on  them.  But  God  is  very 
close  to  His  servants;  if  the  humblest  of  them  be  heartily  devoted  to 
Him,  he  will  always  find  him  present,  whether  in  the  time  of  need, 
or  otherwise;  there  is  no  curtain  between  Him  and  a servant,  beyond 
the  latter’s  own  negligence.  If  any  one,  therefore,  be  far  away  from 
God,  it  is  on  account  of  his  own  negligence.  God  is  present  with  all. 
It  is  self-evident,  then,  that  he  who  calls  upon  the  prophets  and  Pirs 
to  attain  proximity  to  God’s  throne,  is  ignorant  of  the  circumstance 
that  they  are  far  off  from  him,  while  God  is  near  at  hand.  His  case 
assimilates  to  that  of  a subject,  who  is  sitting  in  the  presence  of  a 
king  attentive  to  his  prayer,  and  yet  calls  upon  his  ministers 
at  a distance  to  explain  so-and-so  for  him  to  his  majesty.  If  one  do 
this,  it  will  be  concluded  that  he  is  either  blind  or  labouring  under 
insanity.  The  Prophet  has  also  said,  that,  when  you  ask  any  thing, 
do  it  from  God ; and,  at  the  time  of  distress,  ask  His  assistance  alone. 
What  is  written  in  one’s  fate,  cannot  be  recalled,  nor  can  it  be  defaced; 
and,  hence,  if  the  whole  of  mankind,  small  and  great,  unite  together 
to  profit  or  hurt  any  one,  they  cannot  do  more  than  what  has  already 
been  predetermined  in  his  respect  by  God.  Hence,  the  remark  of  the 
commonality  of  people,  that  the  Auliya  (spiritual  men)  are  endowed 
with  power  to  make  a change  in  fate,  i.e.,  they  can  grant  children  to 
those  who  are  not  doomed  to  get  them,  or  can  increase  the  age  of  those 
who  have  run  the  destined  space, — becomes  incorrect.  Nay.  it  ought 
to  be  understood  thus : that  God  alone  will  sometimes  accept  the  sup- 
plications of  all  His  servants,  and  the  apostles,  and  saints,  &c.  in 
general,  and  He  alone  directs  them  to  beseech  Him,  and  has  the  power 
to  grant  their  wishes.  But  notwithstanding  the  offering  of  suppli- 
cations and  compliance  with  them,  both  points  have  been  already 
written  down  in  each  one’s  fate.  Nothing  in  this  world  can  take 
effect  beyond  the  allotted  destination,  nor  has  any  one  the  power  of 
exceeding  it.  No  servant,  either  small  or  great,  apostle,  or  saint, 
has  more  power  than  that  of  asking  every  thing  of  God,  and  of 
supplicating  Him  alone  in  every  matter.  But  it  is  optional  with 
God  from  His  mercy  to  accept  one’s  supplication,  or  from  His  perfect 
wisdom  to  reject  it. 
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Ibn-ul-anas  heard  the  Prophet  say,  that  “ Verily,  the  field  of  man’s 
mind  is  very  extensive,  and  there  is  a way  on  every  side  of  it.  He 
who  will  allow  his  heart  to  pursue  all  ways,  shall  not  be  cared  for  by 
God,  should  he  meet  destruction  in  any  of  the  forests;  but  reliance  on 
God  alone  shall  be  enough  to  carry  him  out  safe;”  i.e.,  when  one 
wants  a thing,  or  is  inveigled  into  any  difficulty,  series  of  thoughts 
cross  his  mind  ; sometimes  he  thinks  of  calling  for  assistance  on  cer- 
tain apostles  or  imams,  and  at  others  of  making  vows  to  certain  Pirs, 
or  martyrs;  and  at  another  time,  he  consults  an  astrologer,  or  inter- 
preter of  omens,  on  the  subject.  Thus  God  withdraws  His  favourable 
looks  from  those  who  follow  many  ways,  and  does  not  reckon  them 
among  His  true  servants.  They,  in  fact,  lose  the  right  path  of  God; 
and  by  indulging  in  their  own  theories  they  are  eventually  destroyed. 
Some  of  them  turn  out  atheists  (Dahriya),  others  heretics  (Mulhid) 
and  polytheists,  while  others  renounce  all  creeds  in  existence.  He 
alone  who  reposes  his  sole  reliance  on  God,  and  does  not  pursue  any 
other  course,  is  liked  by  Him,  and  is  guided  in  the  right  road; 
thereby  he  derives  that  comfort  and  ease  of  mind  which  never  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a freethinker.  Of  course  every  one  experiences  in  the 
world  so  much  as  has  already  been  written  in  his  fate,  but  the  whole 
career  of  the  life  of  a rationalist  is  nothing  but  misery  and  distress; 
while  that  of  the  other  is  incessant  comfort  and  happiness. 

Anas  says  that  the  Prophet  said  : “ You  must  ask  all  your  wants 
of  God,  even  to  the  suet  for  your  pot,  and  strings  of  your  shoes  being 
broken.”1  We  should  not  suppose  that  God  is  like  earthly  kings, 
who  attend  to  important  affairs  themselves,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be 
done  by  their  ministers,  whereby  people  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  latter.  But  the  management  of  God’s  affairs  is  quite  different. 
He  is  self-sufficient,  and  can  attend  himself  to  crores  of  insignificant 
things.  No  one  has  any  interference  in  his  kingdoms.  The  smallest 
things,  even,  should  be  asked  of  Him  alone;  because  others  can  neither 
give  small  or  great.  Abu  Huraira  says,  when  this  verse  was  revealed, 
“ Threaten  thy  clan’s  people  who  are  thy  kin,  &c.,”  the  Prophet 
collected  them  together,  and  spoke  to  them  collectively,  as  well  as 
respectively,  saying,  “ 0 posterity  of  Kab  bin  Las  ! save  your  souls 
from  fire,  because,  verily,  I have  no  power  regarding  you  with  God ; 
0 posterity  of  Binkah  ! save  your  souls  from  fire,  for,  verily,  I can  be 
of  no  use  to  you  with  God;  0 descendants  of  ’Abd  Shams  ! save  your 
souls  from  fire,  for  surely  I can  be  of  no  use  to  you  with  God ; 
0 descendants  of  ’Abd  Manaf ! save  your  souls  from  fire,  because  verily 
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I can  be  of  no  use  to  you  before  God ; 0 posterity  of  Hashim  and 
Abd-ul-malibib  ! save  your  souls  from  fire,  because  verily  I can  be  of 
no  use  to  you  with  God;  0 descendants  of  Fatima!  save  your  souls 
from  fire  : ask  as  much  as  you  like  of  my  personal  property,  but  I can 
be  of  no  use  to  you  with  God.” 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  relations  and  kindred  of  a holy 
man  place  much  confidence  in  his  protection,  and,  being  proud  of  it, 
have  very  little  apprehension  of  God.  The  Prophet  was  therefore 
desired  by  Him  to  warn  his  kindred  of  the  matter.  Hence,  he  openly 
denounced  threats  to  them,  not  excepting  even  his  own  children,  that 
they  were  not  to  look  to  him  for  patronage  in  anything  which  is  only 
in  God’s  power,  saying,  “ Here  is  my  personal  property,  and  you  can 
take  it  without  grudge,  but  I cannot  assist  you  in  affairs  connected 
with  God.  They  are  quite  out  of  my  power,  and  I cannot  therefore 
stand  an  advocate  for  you  before  Him.  Every  one,  therefore,  ought 
to  look,  himself,  to  his  religious  obligations  personally,  and  contrive  to 
save  himself  from  fire,  through  his  own  means.”  It  is  evident,  from 
the  foregoing  saying,  that  no  relationship  with  a pious  man  can  be 
of  any  use  to  the  people.  They  will  have  to  answer  for  their  own 
actions  individually.  Hence,  unless  we  have  our  accounts  clear  with 
God,  we  cannot  escape  punishment. 


Section  IV. 

On  Association  with  God  in  worship. 

Worship  is  that  duty  which  God  has  ordained  to  be  performed  by 
His  servants,  solely  in  His  own  honour.  This  section,  therefore,  treats 
of  those  verses  of  the  Kordn,  and  the  traditions  of  the  prophets,  which 
teach  us  what  honours  are  due  to  God  alone,  and  ought  not  to  be 
observed  towards  others  besides  Him,  as  such  lead  to  the  vice  of 
Shirk. 

God  informs  us,  in  the  Surah  “ Hiid  — “ We  formerly  sent  Noah 
unto  his  people,  and  he  said,  ‘ Verily  I am  a public  preacher  unto  you; 
that  ye  worship  God  alone ; verily,  I fear  for  you  the  punishment  of 
the  terrible  day;’”  that  is,  the  dispute  between  the  Muslims  and  the 
unbelievers  has  commenced  since  the  time  of  Noah.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  the  point  in  question,  regarding  which  the 
approved  servants  of  God  have  all  along  been  preaching,  viz.,  that  the 
honours  and  respect  which  are  due  to  God  alone,  should  not  be  shown 
to  others,  is  disputable.  In  the  Surah,  this  is  distinctly  explained ; 
God  says:  “ Worship  not  the  sun,  neither  the  moon,  but  worship  God. 
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who  hath  created  them,  if  ye  serve  Him;”  that  is,  he  who  wishes  to 
become  a true  servant  of  God,  must  worship  Him  alone,  and  should 
not  prostrate  himself  before  the  sun,  nor  the  moon.  Our  creed  teaches 
that  prostration  is  the  due  of  the  Creator  alone,  and  must  not  be  per- 
formed for  any  of  His  creatures.  The  sun,  as  well  as  the  apostles 
and  saints,  are  all  equally  included  in  the  creation ; if  any  one  say, 
that  in  former  days  they  prostrated  themselves  before  some  of  the 
creatures,  as  the  angels  did  before  Adam,  and  Jacob  before  Joseph, 
and  that,  hence,  if  they  may  accord  the  same  usage  towards  any  of  the 
Auliyas,  or  holy  men,  there  is  no  matter;  it  is  an  error.  Because, 
in  the  time  of  Adam,  they  married  also  with  their  sisters;  on  the  same 
principle,  then,  such  reasoners  ought  to  marry  their  sisters  also.  The 
truth  is,  that  a servant  ought  to  obey  the  order  of  his  master, — God; 
whatever  He  has  ordered,  His  servants  must  acknowledge  with  heart 
and  soul,  without  raising  any  objection,  such  as  making  references  to 
old  days,  for,  by  bringing  forward  such  reasons,  one  becomes  an  infidel. 
Suppose  a king  should  enforce  one  regulation  in  his  kingdom  in  one 
season,  and  replace  it  by  enacting  others  in  another;  if,  then,  anyone 
should  say  that  he  will  not  obey  this  order,  but  will  continue  to  be 
guided  by  the  former,  he  shall  be  taken  for  a rebel.  God  says,  in  the 
Surah  “ Genii — “ Verily,  the  places  of  worship  are  set  apart  unto  God; 
wherefore  invoke  not  any  other  therein  together  with  God.1  When 
the  Servant  of  God  stood  up  to  invoke  Him,  it  wanted  little  but  that 
the  genii  had  pressed  on  him  in  crowds,  to  hear  him  rehearse  the 
Korau:  saying,  Verily  I call  upon  my  Lord  only,  and  I associate  no 
other  gods  with  Him.”2 

The  interpretation  is,  that  when  a true  servant  of  God  gets  up  to 
invoke  Him  with  a pure  heart,  fools  taking  him  for  a very  upright 
man,  and  supposing  that  he  can  give  and  do  whatever  he  likes,  gather 
around  him  in  numbers.  This  man  ought  to  tell  them  the  truth,  i.e., 
he  must  warn  them  that  it  is  God  alone  who  should  be  called  upon 
in  the  time  of  distress,  and  that  from  Him  only  they  should  expect 
profit  or  loss,  because  to  ask  such  favours  from  others  besides  God  is 
nothing  but  Shirk.  He  ought  to  inform  them,  further,  that  he  does 
not  approve  of  such  proceedings,  and  that  he  who  will  act  in  this 
way  towards  Him  must  never  expect  that  He  will  be  gratified  with 
his  conduct.  It  it  evidently  to  be  concluded  from  this  passage,  that 
to  stand  up  respectfully  before  any  person,  or  to  invoke  him  and 

1 “ Verily,  the  prostration  is  set  apart  unto  God  alone.” 

2 “ When  the  servant  of  God  stands  up  to  invoke  Him,  crowds  of  people  press 
on  him.” — Author  and  Abd-ul-Kadir,  the  famous  translator  of  the  Korau.  This 
passage,  as  rendered  by  Sale,  gives  quite  a different  construction  of  the  original. 
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glorify  his  name,  are  honours  exclusively  due  to  God.  To  observe 
them  towards  others,  therefore,  is  capitally  sinful  (Shirk).  God  says, 
in  the  Surah  of  “ Pilgrimage:”  “ Let  them  come  to  thee  on  foot,  and 
on  every  lean  camel,  arriving  from  every  distant  road,  that  they  may 
be  witnesses  of  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  them  from  visiting 
this  holy  place,  and  may  commemorate  the  name  of  God  on  the 
appointed  days,  in  gratitude  for  the  brute  cattle  which  he  hath 
bestowed  on  them.  Wherefore,  eat  thereof,  and  feed  the  needy  and 
the  poor.  Afterwards,  let  them  put  an  end  to  the  neglect  of  their 
persons,  and  let  them  pay  their  vows,  and  compass  the  ancient  house. 
This  let  them  do.”  God  has  particularized  certain  places  for  His  own 
worship,  such  as  the  Ka’ba,  Minna,  Safa,  and  Marwa,  as  well  as  the 
place  of  Abraham,  and  the  mosque  of  the  Ka’ba:  nay,  the  whole  of 
Mecca.  He  has  also  inspired  people  with  a desire  to  visit  these 
sacred  places,  from  far  and  near,  on  foot  and  in  conveyances.  Besides, 
they  undergo  many  other  inconveniences  of  long  journeys,  and  of 
remaining  very  neglectful  of  their  persons.  On  arrival  there,  they 
sacrifice  cattle  in  the  name  of  God,  and  discharge  their  vows,  and  go 
round  the  Ka’ba.  In  short,  they  gratify  their  desires  to  the  utmost 
extent,  by  doing  honourable  deeds  to  glorify  God.  Some  are  observed 
kissing  the  threshold,  others  offering  supplications  in  front  of  the  gate- 
way, while  some  are  praying  with  the  ghilaf  (or  cover)  in  their  bauds, 
and  others  are  about  to  devote  themselves  to  the  constant  prayer  of 
’Itikaf,  (continually  in  the  mosque,  particularly  at  Mecca,)  while,  again, 
others  are  respectfully  looking  at  the  holy  temple.  In  a word,  other 
similar  honours  are  paid  to  God,  for  which  He  is  pleased  with  His 
servants ; and,  in  return,  they  receive  both  religious  and  worldly 
rewards.  Such  honours  should  not  be  paid  to  others;  neither  ought 
men  to  go  purposely  to  visit  the  tombs  or  temples  of  others,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  go  to  Mecca,  as  has  already  been  noticed  ; nor 
should  they  offer  sacrifices  there,  or  pay  vows.  Neither  should  they 
walk  round  the  tombs,  or  respect  the  jungle  (forest)  around,  by 
abstaining  from  hunting,  or  cutting  trees  or  grass.  By  performing 
such  cei’emonies,  and  expecting  therefrom  worldly  or  religious  profit, 
one  becomes  guilty  of  the  crime  of  Shirk.  These  things  must  be 
abstained  from,  because  such  honours  arc  peculiar  to  the  Creator 
alone.  None  of  the  creatures  deserve  such  respect.  In  the  Surah 
“Cattle,”  God  says:  “Or  that  which  is  profaned,  having  been  pro- 
claimed1 in  the  name  of  some  other  besides  God.” 

1 Instead  of  the  word  proclaimed,  Sale  has  the  word  slain.  Some  learned  men 
are  of  that  opinion,  also;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  original.  There  is  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  Mahomedan  commentators  on  this  subject. 
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Tlie  flesh  of  such  sacrificed  animals  is  considered  no  less  defiled 
and  prohibited  than  that  of  swine  and  blood.  It  is  itself  a personified 
sin,  because  it  has  been  offered  to  others  besides  God  : therefore,  it  is 
unlawful  and  forbidden.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  this  verse  whether 
the  sacrificed  animal  becomes  unlawful,  merely  by  pronouncing  the 
name  of  any  creatures  in  the  act  of  sacrificing;  but  it  is  only  stated, 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  proclaimed  for  any  person  besides  God,  saying 
that  this  cow  is  for  Saiyad  Ahmad  Kabir,  or  that  goat  is  for  Sheikh 
Saddu,  it  becomes  unlawful.  Hence,  all  such  animals,  either  a fowl 
or  camel,  whether  offered  to  a prophet  or  saint,  mother  or  father, 
devil  or  fairy,  are  equally  defiled  and  prohibited,  while  the  sacrificer 
becomes  guilty  of  Shirk. 

When  Joseph  the  prophet  was  in  imprisonment  in  Egypt,  he  spoke 
to  the  other  prisoners  thus:  ‘‘  0 my  fellow  prisoners,  are  sundry  lords 
better,  or  the  only  true  and  mighty  God?  Ye  worship  not,  besides 
Him,  other  than  the  names  which  ye  have  named,  ye  and  your  fathers, 
concerning  which  God  hath  sent  down  no  authoritative  proof;  yet 
judgment  belongeth  unto  God  alone,  who  hath  commanded  that  ye 
worship  none  besides  Him.  This  is  the  right  religion,  but  the  greater 
part  of  men  know  it  not;”  that  is,  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  a slave 
to  have  many  masters.  Nay,  ho  ought  to  have  only  one  of  great 
power,  who  is  able  to  attend  to  all  his  wants.  Moreover,  they  are 
very  insignificant,  and,  in  fact,  have  no  real  existence,  and  exist  only 
in  the  fancy  of  the  people.  Hence,  one  is  imagined  to  be  the  god  of 
rain, — a second,  of  vegetation, — a third,  a bestower  of  children  and 
health,  &c.  They  are  called  by  their  respective  names,  and  are  indi- 
vidually invoked  to  assist  in  matters  within  their  powers.  In  the 
course  of  time,  such  an  invention  grows  into  custom,  and  becomes  the 
idol  of  people,  although  they  themselves  are  the  authors  of  it.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  no  god,  but  God ; nor  has  any  one  that  name  or 
power,  except  in  the  false  notion  of  the  people.  There  is  no  one 
among  the  supposed  deities  who  can  be  called  master  and  supreme 
ruler:  God  alone  deserves  that  appellation,  and  not  Muhammad,  or 
Ali.  But  those  whose  name  is  Muhammad  and  Ali,  have  no  power 
whatsoever : yea,  such  persons  who  are  imagined  to  have  sole  control 
of  the  universe,  have  really  never  existed;  imagination  alone  has 
given  them  birth.  But  we  are  totally  prohibited  to  exercise  it  so 
freely.  It  is  not  the  order  of  God  ; and  other  authorities,  besides 
Him,  are  not  trustworthy.  Nay,  God  has  forbidden  us  to  indulge 
in  such  theories.  Who,  then,  is  there,  besides  Him,  who  can  be 
confidently  trusted?  Our  creed  consists  in  following  His  orders 
alone,  and  not  the  commands  of  others,  in  spite  of  Him.  But  many 
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people  do  pursue  this  course:  nay,  they  prefer  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  verse,  that  to  follow  the  customs  of 
others,  and  to  hold  them  alone  for  precedents,  are  also  prohibited. 
These  honours  are  particularized  for  God  alone.  But  if,  notwith- 
standing, any  one  observe  them  for  others,  he  shall  be  a transgressor, 
and  guilty  of  Shirk.  All  orders  of  God  were  communicated  to  His 
servants  through  the  medium  of  the  Prophet.  Should  one,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  communication,  adopt  the  sayings  of  an  imam  or  a 
doctor  of  law,  or  a saint,  or  a maulavi,  or  an  upright  man.  or  fore- 
father, or  a king,  or  a minister,  or  a padre  (Christian  priest),  or  a 
pandit  (Hindu  priest),  or  at  variance  with  the  Koran  and  Hadis,  or 
should  prefer  the  sayings  of  a Pir,  or  a preceptor,  or  even  consider 
that  the  Shar’a  (Law)  is  the  order  of  the  Prophet,  saying,  that  what- 
ever he  liked  he  had  communicated,  and  that  obedience  to  the  same 
had  become  incumbent  on  his  followers,  he  will  certainly  be  guilty  of 
Shirk.  Nay,  the  true  ruler  is  God,  and  the  Prophet  was  His  mes- 
senger. Hence,  all  such  sayings  of  others,  which  are  consistent  with 
the  messages  we  received  through  him,  must  be  obeyed,  otherwise 
they  must  be  rejected.  Moawia  says,  the  Prophet  said,  “that  he  who 
is  desirous  of  having  people  stand  before  him  like  idols,  must  make 
his  abode  in  hell-fire.”1  The  meaning  is,  that  he  who  wishes  that  the 
people  should  stand  before  him  respectfully,  with  folded  arms,  without 
stirring,  moving,  or  looking  about,  like  personified  idols,  shall  be 
among  the  inmates  of  hell ; because  he  aspires  to  godship,  and  exacts 
that  respect  for  himself  which  is  due  by  a servant  to  God,  at  the  time 
of  offering  prayers,  when  he  stands  with  folded  arms.  To  stand  there- 
fore before  any  one,  merely  out  of  respect,  is  also  prohibited ; and  is 
observable  for  God  alone.  Such  honour,  then,  must  not  be  done  unto 
others.  Soban  observed  that  the  Prophet  said  : “ The  resurrection  will 
not  come  to  pass,  till  some  of  the  sects  from  among  my  followers  mix 
up  with  the  Mushriks  (associators  with  God),  and  till  others  commence 
to  worship  monuments.”1 

Idolatry  is  of  two  sorts;  one  is  to  make  an  image  after  the  name 
of  any  creature,  and  then  to  worship  it.  In  the  Arabic  language,  it  is 
called  “ Sanam,”  or  image.  The  other  is  a “ Than,”  or  monument ; 
i.e.,  to  worship  a particular  spot,  or  a tree,  a stone,  or  a piece  of  wood, 
or  paper,  after  the  name  of  any  of  God’s  creatures.  In  the  Arabic 
idiom,  it  is  called  “ Wasan,"  or  a monument.  It  includes  tombs, 
temples,  sepulchres,  catacombs  (Lahid),  as  well  as  Chari  (standards), 
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and  Ta’zias,  besides  the  'Alain  and  Shaddas  (standards)  of  Imam 
Kasim,  Mahdi  of  Pir  Dastgir,  Cbabutra,  or  platform  of  the  Imam,1  or 
the  sitting-spots  of  the  teachers  and  pirs.  All  these  things  are  wor- 
shipped by  many  people,  where  they  go  and  make  vows  and  offerings. 
So  are  the  monuments  of  martyrs,  as  well  as  colours  and  guns,  to 
which  they  sacrifice  goats,  and  also  take  oaths.  In  a similar  way, 
some  places  are  dedicated  to  some  diseases.  For  instance,  the  temples 
of  small-pox,  Masan,  Bhowani,  and  Kalika,  all  Hindu  deities.  The 
Shirk  to  which  the  Prophet  has  alluded,  that  which  at  the  approach 
of  the  resurrection  will  be  committed  by  some  of  his  followers,  has 
reference  to  the  sort  of  worship  above  enumerated,  which  will  be 
different  from  the  Shirk  of  the  present  age;  such  as  that  of  the 
Hindus,  or  of  the  Arabs,  who  only  worship  images;  both  these 
are  the  associators  of  others  with  God,  and,  hence,  in  rebellion  against 
Him,  and  among  the  enemies  of  the  Prophet. 

Abu  Tofail  says,  that  Ali  once  took  out  a book,  in  which  was 
written : “ that  God’s  curse  is  on  him  who  slays  a victim  for  others 
besides  Him.”  It  appears  that  the  one  who  kills  an  animal  in  the 
names  of  others  besides  God,  shall  be  accursed.  Ali  had  a book  which 
contained  several  of  the  Prophet’s  traditions.  The  foregoing  is  one  of 
them.  From  it,  it  is  manifest,  that  killing  an  animal  is  also  one  of 
the  honours  which  are  peculiar  to  God  alone.  They  must  be  slain  in 
His  name  only,  and  not  of  others,  which  is  Shirk. 

’Aislia  says,  that  she  heard  the  Prophet  observe,  that  “ day  and 
night  will  not  cease  (f.e.,  the  resurrection  will  not  happen)  until  Lat 
and  Izza  shall  be  worshipped.”  Then,  I said,  “ 0 Prophet,  verily, 
when  this  verse  was  revealed, — 1 It  is  He  who  hath  sent  His  apostle 
with  the  direction  and  true  religion,  &c.,!  I had  supposed  that  all  other 
religions  had  become  null  and  void.”  His  Highness  replied,  that 
“ Verily,  idolatry  will  take  place  in  the  same  way  in  the  latter  times, 
so  long  as  God  wills.  Afterwards,  he  will  send  a fragrant  gale,  when 
every  one  who  has  in  his  heart  even  as  much  Iman  (or  faith)  as  a grain 
of  mustard  seed,  will  die;  but  those  only  will  remain,  who  have  no 
good  in  them,  and  will  return  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors 
(idolatry) ;”  that  is,  God  has  said,  in  the  Koran,  “ that  He  has  sent 
His  apostle  with  directions  and  true  religion,  that  he  may  cause  it  to 
appear  superior  to  every  other  religion,  although  the  polytheists  be 
averse  thereto.”  ’Aisha  understood,  from  this  passage,  that  the  true 
religion  will  remain  in  force  until  the  last  day;  but  the  Prophet  told 
her,  ‘‘  Verily,  it  will  be  so  as  long  as  God  wills;  and,  afterwards,  He 
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will  send  down  such  a gale,  as  that  all  good  servants  who  have  the 
smallest  particle  of  faith  in  their  hearts  will  die;  and  those  alone  will 
remain,  who  have  no  good  in  their  mind,  neither  will  they  respect 
God,  nor  follow  the  right  path  of  His  messenger,  but  will  hold  fast,  as 
precedents,  the  customs  of  their  forefathers. " Thus,  they  will  plunge 
into  Shirk,  because  the  forefathers  of  many  were  nothing  more  than 
ignorant  polytheists;  and,  hence,  those  who  pursue  their  course  shall 
become  so  themselves.  It  is  to  be  concluded  that,  in  the  latter  time, 
the  old  idolatry  should  come  again  in  force ; so  the  prophecy  of  the 
Prophet  has  begun  to  be  verified  in  the  present  age,  because  the  majo- 
rity of  Mussulmans  who  have  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  Prophet, 
and  saints,  imams,  and  martyrs,  are  also  affected  with  the  old  poly- 
theism, and  worship  the  idols  of  the  infidels,  and  follow  their  customs. 
Inasmuch  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  Brahmans,  taking 
omens  (shugun),  and  having  a belief  in  the  bad  effects  proceeding 
from  inauspicious  times,  they  also  worship  the  divinities  of  the  small- 
pox, and  Masitn,  (the  Hindu  female  deities,)  invoke  Lona-cha-mari 
and  Kalma-bir  (the  deities  of  the  magicians),  observe  the  festivals 
of  the  Holi  and  Dewali  (Hindu  feasts),  as  well  as  make  rejoicings 
on  the  Nauroz,  or  day  of  the  new  year,  and  believe  in  the  calamities 
proceeding  from  the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion. 
All  these  customs,  which  are  now  prevalent  among  the  Mussulmans, 
belong  either  to  the  Hindus  or  Magi.  The  door  of  Shirk  is  thus  fully 
opened  among  the  Muhammadans,  and  they,  totally  giving  up  the 
Koran  and  Hadis,  solely  follow  the  customs  of  their  forefathers. 

Abdullah-bin-Omar  heard  the  Prophet  say:  “ When  Dajjal  (Anti- 
christ) will  come  out,  God  will  send  down  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  who 
will  trace  out  Dajjal,  and  destroy  him.  Afterwrards.  God  will  send  a 
cold  breeze  from  the  side  of  Syria,  when  none  of  those  who  have  the 
least  particle  of  faith  in  their  hearts  shall  remain,  but  those  only  will 
continue  who  are  wicked,  and  sunk  in  ignorance,  like  ravenous  brutes, 
bavins:  no  distinction  between  wood  and  bad.  Then  the  Devil  will 
appear  among  them  in  disguise,  and  say:  ‘Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
your  wicked  actsl’  and  they  will  ask  him  to  direct  them,  saying, 
‘ What  are  we  to  do  ?’  Then  Satan  will  tell  them  to  worship  idols, 
and  at  this  time  they  will  have  plenty  of  subsistence,  and  live  com- 
fortably;”1 i.e.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  world,  all  the  faithful  will 
die,  and  the  foolish  men  only  will  remain  alive.  Night  and  day,  they 
will  think  of  nothing  but  depriving  others  of  their  property,  having 
no  notion  of  good  or  bad.  Then  the  devil  will  scold  them,  saying, 
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“that  to  be  of  no  creed  is  very  shameful.”  This  warning  will  create 
a desire  in  them  to  adopt  some  religion ; yet  they  will  not  have  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  holy  writings  of  God  and  his  Apostle,  hut 
invent  some  religious  ways,  from  their  own  minds,  which  will  lead 
them  to  the  vice  of  Shirk.  In  this  state,  even,  they  will  have  abun- 
dance of  every  thing,  and  live  agreeably.  -This  circumstance  will 
excite  them  to  continue  in  this  course  with  greater  perseverance, 
because  they  will  think  that  the  more  they  persist  in  it,  the  more 
successful  they  are  in  attaining  their  wishes.  Hence,  we  ought  to  be 
very  fearful  of  God,  because  although  sometimes  one  of  His  servants 
is  deeply  involved  in  Shirk,  yet,  to  mislead  him,  he  complies  with  all 
the  requests  which  he  makes  to  others,  which  circumstance  impresses 
the  trangressor  with  the  conviction  that  he  pursues  a right  path. 
W e should  not,  therefore,  place  much  trust  in  the  attainment  or  non- 
attainment of  our  wishes;  and  ought  not,  in  consequence,  to  abandon 
the  true  creed  of  the  unity  of  God.  We  infer,  from  the  foregoing- 
tradition,  that  although  a man  be  full  of  sins,  may  have  no  shame, 
be  a regular  appropriator  of  other’s  property,  and  have  no  idea 
of  good  or  bad,  yet  he  is  better  than  one  who  is  guilty  of  Shirk,  by 
worshipping  others  besides  God;  because,  in  this  way,  he  is  misled 
by  Satan. 

Abu  Huraira  says,  that  he  heard  from  the  Prophet,  who  said, 
“ that  the  resurrection  will  not  come  to  pass,  till  the  buttocks  of  the 
women  of  the  tribe  of  Daus  shall  be  moved  around  the  idol  of  Zail- 
khalsah.”1  Daus  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia.  They 
had  a but,  or  idol,  called  Zail-khalsah.  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  the  Prophet,  who  once  remarked,  that  on  the  proximity  of  the 
resurrection,  this  idol  will  be  again  worshipped,  and  the  women  of 
the  tribe  of  Daus  will  recommence  to  make  tawaf,  or  go  around  so 
ludicrously,  that  their  buttocks  will  be  observed  wagging.  Hence,  we 
ought  never  to  make  circumambulation  of  any  other  place  besides 
God’s,  because  this  sin  is  also  included  in  the  crime  of  Shirk;  and, 
moreover,  the  transgressor  thereby  imitates  the  infidels. 


Section  V. 

On  the  habit  of  Associating  others  ivith  God. 

This  section  consists  of  the  verses  of  the  Koran  and  the  sayings  of 
the  Prophet,  which  have  reference  to  this  point, — that  people  should 
not,  in  worldly  affairs,  honour  others  in  the  way  which  is  peculiar  to 
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God  alone.  In  the  Surah  of  “Women,”  God  says:  “The  infidels 
invoke  beside  Him  only  female  deities;1  and  only  invoke  rebellious 
Satan.  God  cursed  him;  and  he  said : ‘ Verily,  I will  take  of  thy 
servants  a part  cut  off  from  the  rest;  and  I will  seduce  them,  and  will 
insinuate  vain  desires  into  them,  and  I will  command  them,  and  they 
shall  cut  off  the  ears  of  cattle  ; and  I will  command  them,  and  they 
shall  change  God’s  creatures.’  But,  whoever  taketh  Satan  for  his 
patron,  besides  God,  shall  surely  perish  with  a manifest  destruction. 
He  maketli  them  promises,  and  insinuateth  into  them  vain  desires;  yet 
Satan  maketli  them  only  deceitful  promises.  The  receptacle  of  those 
shall  be  hell,  they  shall  find  no  refuge  from  it.”  It  is  evident  that 
those  persons  besides  God,  who  are  invoked  by  people,  are  no  other 
than  women.  Some  have  fixed  in  their  imagination,  upon  Hazrat 
Bibi,  (Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,)  others  on  'Aisha,  (one  of 
the  wives  of  the  Prophet),  as  well  as  on  Bibi  Otali  (a  sanctified 
woman),  besides  Siyah-pari  or  black  fairy,  and  Sitla,  Masan,  and  Kali 
(Hindu  goddesses).  In  short,  they  have  other  similar  notions,  but  in 
truth  there  is  neither  a woman  nor  a man  of  that  description.  It  is 
nothing  but  the  people’s  own  fancy,  into  which  they  are  wheedled  by 
the  devil.  Those  who  sometimes  consider  themselves  to  have  been 
possessed  of  some  spiritual  being,  and  pretend  to  display  some  mira- 
culous works,  are  much  mistaken,  because  these  persons  are  no  other 
than  Satan  himself.  Hence,  all  the  offerings  which  are  made  to  the 
supposed  female  deities,  are  virtually  taken  by  the  devil,  while  the 
offerers  thereby  derive  no  earthly  or  religious  profit,  because  the  devil 
has  been  driven  away  from  the  court  of  God.  What  good  then  can 
be  expected  from  him  1 He  is  the  enemy  of  the  whole  of  mankind, 
and  never  wishes  good  for  them.  Nay,  he  has  declared  before  God, 
that  he  will  seduce  many  of  His  servants  to  be  his  own  followers;  that 
he  will,  moreover,  command  them  to  indulge  in  their  own  notions,  and 
to  mark  animals  as  offerings  in  his  name,  such  marks  as  slitting  or 
cutting  off  their  ears,  or  tying  threads  to  their  necks,  or  colouring  their 
forehead  with  Henna  (a  red  dye),  or  tying  garlands  to  their  face,  Ac. 
In  short,  to  mark  an  animal  similarly  in  the  name  of  any  other  is 
also  included  in  the  same  category. 

Satan  has  also  said,  that  he  will  induce  the  people  to  alter  their 
natural  shape  formed  by  God.  Thereby  he  means,  that  he  will 
seduce  some  to  keep  chuti  or  locks  of  hair,  as  well  as  to  make  holes 
in  their  noses  and  ears,  in  the  name  of  some  one,  while  he  will  com- 

1 In  the  original,  there  is  no  corresponding  word  for  deities.  The  text  runs 
thus— “Invoke  besides  him,  women.” 
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raand  others  to  shave  their  beards  with  a notion  to  add  to  their  beauty, 
and  direct  others  to  clear  off  the  char-abru  (beard,  eye-brows  and 
hair)  to  convince  others  of  their  pious  character.  In  a word,  all  these 
are  temptations  of  the  devil,  and  at  variance  with  the  orders  of  God 
and  His  Prophet.  Verily,  nothing  is  more  foolish  than  to  abandon 
God,  who  is  so  merciful,  and  follow  Satan  who  is  the  avowed  enemy 
of  all  mankind.  Moreover,  the  devil,  in  addition  to  his  enmity,  has  no 
other  power  besides  insinuating  wicked  desires  into  the  people.  He 
himself  has  said  that  he  makes  deceitful  promises ; saying  that  if  they 
will  follow  so-and-so,  they  will  derive  such  and  such  profit,  and  he 
also  gives  them  other  distant  hopes,  sayiug  that  if  they  will  do  such 
and  such  things,  so-and-so  will  be  prepared  for  them.  None  of  these 
expectations  are,  however,  realised;  but  the  man  is  led  astray,  and 
missing  the  path  of  God,  runs  after  false  deities.  But  there  can  be 
nothing  more  than  what  has  already  been  written  in  one’s  fate  by 
God.  No  advantage  is  then  derived  by  following  others.  All  such 
desires  emanate  from  the  insinuations  of  Satan;  and  the  result  of  which 
is  nothing  less  than  totally  to  forget  God,  and  be  involved  in  the 
crime  of  Shirk;  and  hence  the  person  misled  becomes  a real  inhabitant 
of  hell.  Nay,  he  becomes  so  much  entrapped  in  the  snares  of  the 
devil,  that  even  if  he  wished  to  disentangle  himself,  he  feels  his  ina- 
bility to  do  so. 

God  says  in  the  Surah  “ Araf c:  It  is  he  who  has  created  you  from 
one  person,  and  out  of  him  produced  his  wife,  that  he  might  dwell 
with  her;  and  when  he  had  known  her,  she  carried  a light  burden  for 
a time,  wherefore  she  walked  easily  therewith.  But  when  it  became 
more  heavy  they  called  upon  God  their  Lord,  saying,  ‘If  thou  give  us  a 
child  rightly  shaped,  we  will  surely  be  thankful.’  Yet  when  he  had 
given  them  a child  rightly  shaped,  they  attributed  companions  unto 
him  for  that  which  he  had  given  them.  But  far  be  that  from  God, 
which  they  associated  with  him.”  It  is  to  be  concluded  that  it  is  God 
who  created  man,  and  it  is  He  who  provides  him  with  a wrife,  and 
creates  affection  between  them  ; and  when  they  expect  a child,  they 
promise  that  if  they  have  a good  shaped  child,  they  will  feel  grateful 
to  God.  But  as  soon  as  their  request  is  granted  by  the  birth  of  a 
child,  they  begin  to  follow  others,  by  making  vows  and  promising 
offerings.  Some  take  their  children  to  the  tombs  and  monuments; 
others,  to  propitiate  the  gods,  keep  locks  on  the  heads  of  their 
children,  put  garlands  round  their  necks,  and  chains  on  their  legs, 
while  some  make  their  children  wear  the  dress  of  a Fakir  devoted  to  a 
certain  deity.  To  please  them  further,  they  also  name  their  children 
Nabi  Bakhsh  (granted  by  the  Prophet),  Pir  Bakhsh,  Sitla  Bakhsh,  and 
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Gangs!  Baklish,  ire.  God,  however,  has  no  need  of  their  vows  and 
offerings,  and  is  free  from  wants,  yet  the  people  become  rebellious  of 
their  own  accord.  In  the  Surah  of  “Cattle,”  God  says:  “Those  of 
Mecca1  set  apart  unto  God,  a portion  of  that  which  he  hath  produced 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  cattle  ; and  say,  this  helongeth  unto 
God  (according  to  their  imagination)  and  this  unto  our  companions. 
And  that  which  is  destined  for  their  companions  cometli  not  unto  God- 
yet  that  which  is  set  apart  unto  God,  cometli  unto  their  companions. 
How  ill  do  they  judge:” — that  is,  the  whole  cultivation  and  cattle  are 
produced  by  God,  and  yet  the  people  separate  from  it  a portion  as 
offerings  for  others,  as  well  as  they  do  for  God;  nay,  they  respect  the 
offerings  destined  for  others  more  than  that  of  God.  In  the  same 
Surah,  God  continues  to  state : “They  also  say,  these  cattle  and  fruits  of 
the  earth  are  sacred ; none  shall  eat  thereof,  but  who  we  please 
(according  to  their  imagination) ; and  there  are  cattle  whose  hacks  are 
forbidden  to  he  crossed,  or  laden  with  burdens;  and  there  are  cattle 
on  which  they  commemorate  not  the  name  of  God,  when  they  slay 
them;  devising  a lie  against  him:  God  shall  reward  them  for  that 
which  they  falsely  devise.”  Some  people  in  their  imagination  deter- 
mine that  such  a thing  is  sacred,  and  that  such  an  one  is  to  eat,  and 
such  an  one  not  to  eat  of  it;  others  also  hold  some  animals  consecrated, 
never  using  them  in  riding  or  loading;  nay,  they  consider  them  for  the 
use  of  others  (gods),  and  yet  they  think  by  such  proceedings.  God  is 
pleased  and  grants  their  wishes.  But  this  is  a great  falsehood,  because 
they  shall  be  duly  punished  for  their  conduct.  In  the  Surah  ‘-Table,'’ 
it  is  stated : “ God  hath  not  ordained  anything  concerning  Bahira,  nor 
Saiba,  nor  Wasila,  nor  Hand;  but  the  unbelievers  have  invented  a lie 
against  God:  and  the  greater  part  of  them  do  not  understand.”  These 
were  the  names  which  were  given  by  the  unbelievers,  to  certain  cattle, 
namely,  the  animal  whose  ears  were  slit  and  which  was  set  apart  in 
the  name  of  a certain  god,  was  named  “ Baldra.”  The  one  which  was 
devised  as  “ sand,”  or  set  at  liberty,  was  called  “ Saiba.”  They  were 
also  in  the  habit  of  making  a vow,  that  if  such  a female  animal  should  be 
delivered  of  a male,  they  would  sacrifice  the  same  in  honour  of  their 
god,  but  if  it  so  happened  that  it  gave  birth  to  a pair,  a male  and  a 
female,  in  that  case  the  former  was  preserved,  and  was  called 
“ Wasila.”  The  female  which  had  given  birth  to  ten  young  ones, 
was  not  afterwards  used  in  loading  or  riding,  and  was  named  “Hami.” 
In  the  foregoing  verse,  God  alludes  to  these  customs,  saying,  that  he 
has  not  ordained  them,  but  that  they  have  invented  them  from  their 


1 In  the  original,  instead  of  “ those  of  Mecca,"  is,  “ the  people." 
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own  folly.  Hence,  to  select  any  cattle  in  the  name  of  a certain  deity, 
and  to  mark  it  in  his  name,  as  well  as  to  determine  that  the  offering 
to  such  a god  ought  to  be  a cow,  or  to  such  an  one  a goat,  and  to  a 
third,  a fowl,  &c.,  are  all  foolish  customs,  and  against  the  ordinance  of 
God.  In  the  Surah  of  “The  Bee,”  it  is  stated:  “And  say  not  that 
wherein  your  tongues  utter  a lie.  This  is  lawful,  and  this  is  unlawful; 
that  ye  may  devise  a lie  concerning  God  ; for  they  who  devise  a lie 
concerning  God  shall  not  prosper.”  From  this  verse  it  is  evident,  that 
people  ought  not  to  make  false  inventions,  saying  that  such  a thing  is 
legal  and  such  a thing  illegal.  God  alone  has  the  power  of  deciding 
every  point.  It  is  a manifest  error  to  think  that  by  following  a 
certain  method  wishes  can  be  attained;  or  that  by  such  a course  they 
will  be  thwarted ; because  by  inventing  lies  against  God,  no  one  can 
attain  his  desires. 

Those  who  say  that  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  people  should  not 
use  “pan”  (betel  leaf),  or  red  cloth;  that  the  dish  prepared  in  honour 
of  Hazrat  Bibi  (Fatima),  ought  not  to  be  eaten  by  a male;  that  on 
making  the  offering  to  Her  Highness,  the  redness  of  certain  herbs,  as  well 
as  “Missi”  (a  stuff  with  which  the  Indian  women  blacken  their  teeth) 
and  Henna  are  most  essential ; that  it  ought  not  to  be  partaken  of  by  a 
slave-girl,  or  a woman  who  has  had  a second  husband,  or  by  those  of 
low  caste  and  bad  characters;  that  the  offering  for  Shah  Abd-ul-FIakk 
should  be  exclusively  composed  of  Halwa  (an  esteemed  confection),  and 
in  preparing  it,  certain  cautions  should  be  adopted,  and  a Hukka 
smoker  ought  not  to  eat  thereof ; that  the  offering  to  Shah  Madar 
ought  to  consist  of  Malida  (minced  cake  mixed  up  with  sugar),  and 
that  for  Bo  Ali  Kalandar  or  Samanni,  of  curd  and  other  ingredients  of 
equal  quantity;  and  for  the  As’hab-i-Kahf  (the  companions  of  the  cave, 
i.e.,  the  Seven  Sleepers)  of  cakes  and  flesh;  that  on  marriage  occasions, 
the  observance  of  certain  ceremonies  is  necessary,  and  so-and-so  on  a 
death;  that  after  the  occurrence  of  a demise  one  ought  not  to  make 
rejoicing  nor  associate  with  people,  nor  prepare  pickle  with  his  or  her 
hands  [for  a certain  period] ; and  that  so-and-so  should  avoid  to  use  blue 
and  red-coloured  cloths;  are  all  liars  and  guilty  of  Shirk:  nay,  they  are 
in  rebellion  against  God,  and  try  to  set  up  a new  Shar’a  for  themselves. 

Zaid-bin-Khalid  said,  that  the  Prophet  once  officiated  as  Imam  to 
us  in  Hadaibiyah  after  a rainy  night;  and  when  the  prayers  were  over, 
he  turned  towards  the  assembly  and  asked:  “ Do  you  know  what  your 
cherisher  said  ?”  They  answered  that  God  and  the  Prophet  knew 
best.  His  Highness  then  observed  that  God  said : “ My  servants  had 
this  morning  risen,  some  believers  and  others  infidels;  viz.,  those  who 
said  that  they  got  rain  by  the  favour  and  bounty  of  God  are  believers 
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in  me',  and  denicrs  of  stars;  and  those  who  said  that  they  had  it  from 
the  influence  of  such  and  such  a star  are  infidels,  and  believers  therein.”1 
From  this  passage  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  those  who  ascribe  similar 
occurrences  as  emanating  from  the  influence  of  stars  are  reckoned  by 
God  among  his  deniers  and  the  worshippers  of  stars;  while  those  who 
consider  God  alone  as  the  author  of  every  earthly  affair,  are  esteemed 
among  his  true  believers,  and  distinguished  from  the  worshippers  of 
stars.  Hence,  to  believe  in  good  or  had  moments  or  dates,  aud  to 
consult  astrologers  with  respect  to  auspicious  days,  is  merely  the 
business  of  star-worshippers.  Ibn-’Abbas  said  that  he  heard  the 
Prophet  saying : “ Whoever  obtains  a little  knowledge  of  astrology 
beyond  what  has  been  explained  by  God,  acquires  a branch  of  magic. 
An  astrologer  is  a conjuror;  a conjuror  a magician ; and  a magician 
is  an  infidel.”1  God  has  made  mention  of  the  stars  also  in  his  holy 
writings,  that  they  serve  to  develop  God’s  power  and  wisdom,  and 
are  ornaments  for  the  skies,  and  are  also  used  as  missiles  against  the 
devil  [when  he  attempts  to  ascend  the  heavens],  but  no  mention  is 
made  that  they  have  any  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  or  that 
any  good  or  evil  proceeds  from  their  influences.  Wherefore,  he  who 
gives  up  the  right  path,  and  employs  himself  in  obtaining  a knowledge 
of  this  subject  and  thereby  becomes  a secret-teller,  as  an  astrologer 
does  by  the  aid  of  genii,  and  gives  information  of  hidden  things  from 
his  knowledge  of  astrology,  he  will  be  considered  as  an  astrologer. 
And  there  is  no  difference  between  the  ways  of  an  astrologer  and  a 
conjuror,  (called  in  Arabic,  Kahin),  and  the  latter,  like  a magician,  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  genii.  But  the  way  to  acquire  their  friendship  is 
to  believe  in  and  invoke  them,  and  to  make  them  certain  offerings,  by 
which  process  one  becomes  an  infidel.  Hence,  the  waj-s  followed  by  the 
astrologers,  conjurors,  and  magicians,  are  the  ways  leading  to  infidelity. 

Hafsa  said  that  she  heard  the  Messenger  of  God  state : “ Whoever 
goes  to  a secret-teller  and  asks  him  any  hidden  things,  his  prayer 
shall  not  be  accepted  for  forty  days;”1  that  is,  if  any  one  consults  a 
person  who  pretends  to  tell  of  hidden  things,  his  prayers  will  not  be 
acceptable  for  forty  days,  because  thereby  he  will  be  guilty  of  Shirk, 
which  frustrates  all  prayers.  All  those  who  pretend  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  astrology,  Ramal,2  Jafar,3  omens,  hidden  things  as  well 

1 Mishkat. 

2 The  science  of  sand.  Upon  this  sand  (for  which  paper,  however,  is  some- 
times substituted)  they  draw  many  unequal  Hues,  upon  which  are  disposed  a certain 
number  of  points,  from  the  combination  of  which  they  pretend  to  foretell  future 
events. — Richardson. 

3 The  science  of  dice,  by  means  of  \fhich  they  pretend  to  know  of  secret  and 
future  things. 
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as  of  heavenly  inspiration,  and  oracles,  are  included  among  the  descrip- 
tion of  people  above  alluded  to.  Kabisah  informs  us  that  the  Messenger 
of  God  said,  “ that  taking  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  &c.,  or  from 
throwing  anything,  was  included  amongst  the  customs  of  the  infidels. 
The  Prophet  also  repeated  thrice,  that  taking  omens  was  infidelity.”1 
It  was  a prevailing  custom  among  the  Arabians  to  take  omens  by 
similar  means,  on  which  they  placed  great  reliance,  wherefore  the 
Prophet  warned  them  repeatedly,  that  their  so  doing  was  among  the 
actions  of  the  idolaters.  The  Prophet  also  observed,  as  stated  by 
Abu  Huraira:  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  Huma:  no  one  catches  a 
disease  of  another,  nor  is  there  any  influence  from  bad  omens;  but  if 
there  be  any,  it  is  confined  to  three  things,  namely,  to  a horse,  a house, 
and  a woman.”1  It  was  a prevailing  belief  of  the  ignorant  Arabians 
that  when  a man  was  killed,  and  he  was  not  revenged,  an  owl  came  out 
from  the  crown  of  his  head,  which  wandered  about,  crying  aloud.  It 
was  called  “ Huma.”  The  Prophet,  therefore,  informed  them,  that 
their  notion  was  incorrect.  If  any  one  should  yet  say,  that  a man  is 
transformed  into  some  animal  after  death,  he  must  be  a liar.  It  was 
also  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  some  diseases, 
such  as  itch  and  leprosy,  were  contagious.  The  Prophet  told  them 
that  this  notion  likewise  was  wrong.  It  is  customary  among  the 
people  that,  when  a child  is  affected  with  small-pox,  they  do  not  allow 
their  own  children  to  go  near  it,  fearing  that  they  may  catch  his 
disease.  It  is  similar  to  the  belief  of  the  polytheists,  and  therefore 
must  not  be  followed.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  old  Arabs,  that 
such  and  such  an  action  had  proved  auspicious,  and  so-and-so  inaus- 
picious. They  were  told  that  it  was  also  an  erroneous  impression, 
but  that  if  there  was  any  influence  it  was  in  three  things,  namely,  in 
a house,  a horse,  and  a woman.  It  appears  that  these  things  some- 
times turn  out  inauspicious,  but  no  rule  has  been  laid  down  whereby 
to  know  of  their  evils.  The  people  say  that  a horse,  having  a tiger- 
like mouth  (Shir-dahan),  or  having  a white  star-like  spot  in  the 
forehead  (Sitara-peshani),  as  well  as  a bold  woman,  are  unfortunate. 
They  have  no  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  their  good  or  evil  results. 
The  Mussalmans  ought  therefore  to  cherish  no  such  opinion:  but  when 
they  purchase  a house,  a horse,  or  a slave-girl,  or  marry  a woman, 
they  ought  to  supplicate  God  alone  for  their  goodness,  and  to  him 
alone  they  should  apply  to  be  sheltered  from  their  evil  influences.  In 
other  things,  they  should  not  entertain  their  own  ideas  with  regard 
to  their  goodness  and  badness. 
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Abu  Huraira  heard  the  Prophet  saying : “ The  sickness  of  one  does 
not  infect  the  other,  nor  does  an  owl  come  out  of  the  skulls  of  the 
dead,  neither  is  the  belief  of  evil  springing  from  Safar  right.”  A per- 
son who  had  a ravenous  and  insatiable  appetite,  which  disease  is  called 
Ju’u-l-kalk  (ravenous  hunger),  was  supposed  by  the  ignorant  Arabs  to 
have  been  seized  by  the  devil,  who,  they  thought,  used  to  eat  up  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  food,  which  the  patient  swallowed.  It 
was  named  “ Safar.”  The  Prophet  warned  them  that  this  belief  was 
equally  wrong,  saying,  “ there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  seizure  of 
one  by  the  devil.”  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  idea  of  the  people, 
who  ascribe  some  diseases  to  demons,  such  as  Sitla,  Masan,  and 
Berahi  (Hindu  female  deities),  and  thereby  acknowledge  their  respec- 
tive power,  is  likewise  wrong.  It  was  also  the  impression  of  the 
Arabs,  that  the  month  of  Safar  was  unfortunate;  and  therefore  they 
avoided  doing  anything  during  that  month.  The  belief  of  the  people 
at  the  present  time  is,  that  the  first  thirteen  days  of  that  month  are 
inauspicious,  it  being  supposed  that  some  evils  descend  at  that  period; 
aud,  hence,  they  have  named  it  “Tera-tezi”  (sharpness  of  thirteen), 
because,  by  the  sharpness  thereof,  their  wishes  are  supposed  to  be 
frustrated.  Such  impressions,  as  well  as  the  considering  any  month 
or  day  j^roductive  of  evil,  are  among  the  superstitions  of  polytheism. 

Jabir  says,  that  “ the  Messenger  of  God  once  got  hold  of  the  hand 
of  a leper,  and  put  it  into  a dish  out  of  which  he  himself  was  eatiug, 
and  observed  that  'lie  relied  on  God.’”1  We  must  repose  our  entire 
trust  and  reliance  on  God  alone : the  bestowal  of  health  and  sickness 
is  totally  in  His  hands.  On  eur  own  part,  we  never  avoid  eating  with 
a diseased  person,  nor  believe  that  a disease  is  ever  of  an  infectious 
nature. 

Jiibir  says:  “An  Arab  came  to  the  Prophet,  and  said  that  the 
people  were  labouring  under  great  distress, — that  their  families  were 
starving,  and  so  were  the  cattle ; ‘ 1 beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  ask  of 
God  to  send  us  rain;  for  we  stand  much  in  need  of  your  intercession 
with  Him.’  The  Prophet  exclaimed,  ‘God  is  pure!  God  is  jiure!’ 
and  continued  repeating  these  words  with  displeasure,  until  the  effects 
of  it  were  perceptible  in  the  countenance  of  his  companions.  After 
this,  he  remarked:  ‘How  great  a fool  is  this  man!  God  does  not 
intercede  with  any  one ; for  His  magnificence  is  greater  than  that. 
What  an  idiot ! Don’t  you  know  what  God  is  ? Verily,  His  throne 
is  upon  the  heavens,  in  this  way  [shewing  by  his  fingers  that  it  was 
in  the  form  of  a dome],  and  yet,  notwithstanding  its  strong  position 
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and  greatness,  it  makes  a noise  under  God,  as  the  saddle  of  a camel 
does  when  ridden  upon.’ 1,1  The  purport  is,  that  Arabia  was  once 
visited  by  a famine,  when  one  of  the  Arabs  came  to  the  Prophet,  and 
informed  him  of  the  misery  of  the  people,  and  begged  him  to  offer  a 
supplication  in  their  behalf,  and  make  intercession  with  God,  and  the 
intercession  of  God  with  the  Prophet.  On  hearing  this  application, 
the  Messenger  of  God  became  much  alarmed  and  awful.  Then  he 
began  to  speak  of  the  greatness  of  God;  so  much  so,  that  a change 
was  visible  in  the  faces  of  the  whole  assembly.  Next,  His  Highness 
explained  the  matter  to  the  Arab,  thus ; “ When  one  wishes  to  make 
some  one  his  intercessor  with  another,  the  latter  must  be  the  sole 
master  of  the  request  asked  for,  and  be  able  to  grant  it  in  compliance 
with  the  supplication  of  the  mediator.  When  you  said  that  you 
would  have  God  intercede  with  me,  you  thereby  supposed  me  to  be 
the  real  master;  you  made  a great  mistake.”  The  glory  of  God  is 
very  great.  All  the  apostles  and  prophets,  in  comparison  with  Him, 
are  less  than  the  most  worthless  atom.  His  ’arsh,  or  throne,  surrounds 
the  heavens,  in  the  shape  of  a cupola;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  its 
greatness,  it  is  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Almighty.  Nay,  it  makes  a noise  under  His  greatness.  No  creature 
is  able  to  give  a description  of  His  grandeur;  nay,  no  one  can  even 
run  his  imagination  over  the  field  of  God’s  magnificence : much  less 
can  he  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  His  kingdoms.  He  is  the  sole  master 
of  His  kingdoms,  and  manages  all  His  affairs,  without  the  assistance 
of  an  army  and  courtiers.  In  a twinkling,  he  can  despatch  off  crores 
of  actions.  Who,  then,  can  dare  say  that  he  is  Mukhtiar,  or  master, 
besides  Him,  or  that  God  does  intercede  with  him.  Praised  be  God, 
the  best  of  all  creatures  is  the  Prophet.  When  in  the  court  of  God, 
such  is  his  own  position,  that  merely  by  hearing  the  above  words  from 
an  Arab,  he  from  fear  became  senseless,  and  commenced  to  eulogize 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  God,  with  which  the  whole  universe,  from 
His  throue  to  the  earth,  is  filled ; who  else,  then,  can  advance  a pre- 
tension to  relationship,  or  even  friendship,  with  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe  1 People,  however,  are  still  very  forward  to  put  forth 
such  pretences.  One  says,  that  he  has  purchased  his  Cherisher  for  a 
kauri,  or  shell;  another  says,  that  he  is  two  years  older  than  he;  and 
a third  boldly  declares,  that  if  God  should  appear  before  him  in  any 
other  shape  than  that  of  his  Pir,  he  would  never  see  Him  ! They 
have  also  composed  poetry  to  a similar  effect;  for  instance,  one  distich 
is  this:  “ My  heart  having  been  affected  with  the  love  of  Muhammad, 
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I have  thereby  become  the  rival  of  God.”  Another  runs  thus : “ Be 
insensible  of  God,  but  be  attentive  to  Muhammad.”  Others,  again,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  go  so  far  as  to  exalt  Muhammad  beyond  the  very 
Divinity.  God  save  us  from  such  things!  Verily,  the  following  dis- 
tich is  very  praiseworthy:  “I  beg  of  God  to  direct  me  to  respect 
Him  alone,  because  a disrespectful  is  excluded  from  the  favour  of  the 
Cherisher.”  There  is  a "well  known  khalam,  or  particular  passage, 
recited  to  propitiate  Sheikh  Abd-ul-Kadir  Jilani,  a part  of  which 
reads  thus:  “0  Abd-ul-Kadir,  grant  us  our  desire,  for  God’s  sake!” 
It  ought  not  to  be  recited  so ; but  if,  instead,  it  be  said  : “ 0 God,  give 
us  such  and  such  a thing,  for  the  sake  of  Abd-ul-Kadir,”  it  is  admis- 
sible. In  short,  no  such  word  from  which  the  crime  of  Shirk,  or 
disrespect  to  God,  may  be  comprehended,  ought  to  be  uttered.  His 
glory  is  very  great,  and  He  is  an  emperor,  who  wants  nothing.  He 
can  make  one  responsible  for  the  slightest  fault,  and  can  pardon  others 
for  an  equal  good.  It  is  also  objectionable  to  speak  a word,  which 
may  apparently  convey  a disrespectful  meaning,  and  by  which  it  may 
be  said  that  the  speaker  meant  quite  a different  thing.  An  enigma- 
tical or  obscure  style  may  be  used  in  other  places,  but  there  is  no 
need  of  it  in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty — God.  No  one  makes  a 
a joke  of  his  king,  nor  speaks  philosophically.  Such  liberty  may  be 
taken  with  friends,  but  not  with  a king,  or  father. 

Ibn  Omar  says,  that  he  heard  from  the  Prophet : “ The  best  of 
all  names,  are  Abd-ullah  and  Abd-ur-rahman.”1  They  mean  the 
servants  of  God;  and  lienee,  Abd-ul-Kudus,  Abd-ul-Khilik,  Klmda 
Bakhsli,  and  Allahdin,  are  also  recommendable.  In  short,  all  such 
names  as  bear  reference  to  God,  especially  those  in  which  the  word 
grant,  on  His  part  alone,  is  understood,  are  legal. 

Sharaib  said : “ My  father  came  to  the  Prophet  with  his  tribe, 
when  he  heard  them  calling  my  father  Abu-l-Hakam  (the  chief  arbi- 
trator); the  Messenger  of  God  told  him,  “Verily,  God  alone  is  the 
real  arbitrator  of  all  matters,  and  He  alone  is  the  Hakam;  why  do 
they,  then,  call  you  Abu-l-Hp.kam  V’1  To  settle  every  point,  or  to 
decide  every  dispute,  is  in  the  power  of  God  alone ; and  this  of  His 
attributes  shall  be  fully  developed  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
when  all  matters,  either  religious  or  worldly,  shall  be  decisively 
brought  to  an  adjustment.  None  of  His  creatures,  however,  possess 
power  to  do  so.  It  is  to  be  concluded,  that  we  ought  not  to  use  such 
words  for  others,  as  are  peculiar  to  God  alone ; viz.,  the  “ King  of 
kings,”  “ Master  of  the  whole  universe,”  “ the  Lord  and  Dispenser  of 
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every  thing,”  “the  Worshipped,  Gracious,  and  Free  from  wants,”  as 
well  as  similar  others. 

Hazifah  says,  that  His  Highness  the  Prophet  said:  a Do  not  utter 
together,  that  if  God  and  Muhammad  will;  but  say,  alone,  what  God 
wills.”1  In  such  matters,  therefore,  in  which  no  creatures  of  God  have 
any  interference,  we  should  not  associate  with  Him  the  name  of  a 
creature,  let  him  be  ever  so  great  and  near  to  God.  As  an  instance, 
we  should  not  say,  that  what  God  and  the  Prophet  like,  will  be  done ; 
because  every  function  of  the  world  can  be  discharged  by  God  alone, 
while  nothing  is  in  the  will  of  the  Prophet.  Moreover,  if  any  one 
should  ask,  what  is  in  the  mind  of  such  person?  or  when  will  the 
marriage  of  such  a one  take  place  ? or  how  many  leaves  are  there  on 
such  a tree  ? or  how  many  stars  are  there  in  the  heavens  ? in  reply, 
it  ought  not  to  be  said,  that  God  and  the  Prophet  know;  because  the 
secrets  are  known  to  God  alone,  while  the  Prophet  is  unaware  of 
them.  But  in  religious  matters,  if  it  be  said,  that  so-and-so  is  the 
order  of  God  and  the  Prophet,  there  is  no  objection ; because  all  reli- 
gious affairs  have  been  made  known  to  His  apostle,  and  He  has  ordered 
all  His  servants  to  obey  him. 

Ibn  Omar  says,  that  he  heard  the  Prophet  observe : “ He  who 
swears  by  others  besides  God,  is  guilty  of  polytheism ;”  and  Abd-ur- 
rahman  also  says : “ Swear  not  by  false  deities,  nor  by  your  own  fore- 
fathers. He  who  has  need  to  take  an  oath,  must  swear  by  God,  or 
maintain  silence.”  And  again,  Abu-Huraira  says : “ He  who  swears 
by  Lat  and  Izza,  must  repent,  and  say:  £ There  is  no  god  but  God.’  ’!1 
It  is  evident  that  the  people,  in  the  time  of  ignorance,  were  in  the 
habit  of  swearing  by  others.  They  were  therefore  cautioned,  that  if 
they  did  so  by  mistake,  they  ought  to  rectify  this  error,  by  saying, 
“ There  is  no  god  but  God.”  Hence,  to  take  an  oath  by  others,  has 
been  forbidden.  Should  one  come  out  of  a person’s  mouth  unin- 
tentionally, he  must  repent  of  it;  for  by  taking  such  oaths  as  are  in 
vogue  among  the  infidels,  one  abuses  his  faith. 

Sabit  says,  that,  “ in  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  a man  had  made 
a vow  to  slay  a camel  at  a place  named  Tuana.  He  came  to  His 
Highness,  and  informed  him  thereof.  The  Prophet  asked  him : ‘ Is 
there  in  that  place  any  monument  of  the  time  of  ignorance,  which 
may  have  been  worshipped  V The  persons  present  said,  ‘No.’  Again, 
he  said,  ‘ Is  there  any  festival  celebrated  ?’  They  replied, £ No.’  Then 
the  Prophet  told  the  man  to  discharge  his  vow,  because  no  vow  was 
lawful  the  performance  of  which  was  to  be  attended  with  an  offence 
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to  God.”  From  this,  it  is  inferred,  that  to  make  vows  to  others 
besides  God,  is  sinful;  and  such  vows  should  not  he  performed.  Iu 
the  first  place,  no  vow  should  be  made  to  any  one  else  besides  God. 
In  the  second,  if  it  has  been  made,  it  should  not  be  performed;  because 
its  very  discharge  is  sinful,  and  to  persist  in  such  a course  is  more  so. 
It  is  also  manifest,  that  in  a place  where  people  offer  animals  to  others 
besides  God,  or  where  they  assemble  to  perform  some  idolatrous  act, 
or  to  worship  some  object,  the  performance  of  vows  to  God,  even,  in 
that  place,  is  not  lawful;  nay,  even  the  mixing  in  such  assembly, 
though  with  a good  motive,  is  improper ; because  to  resemble  them  is 
of  itself  bad. 

’Aisha  says : “ The  Prophet  was  sitting  together  with  muhajarin 
(emigrants)  and  the  ansar  (assistants),  when  a camel  arrived  and 
prostrated  himself  before  His  Highness.  One  of  the  companions  then 
said : ‘ 0 Prophet  of  God,  since  you  are  worshipped  by  the  beasts  and 
trees,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  do  the  same.’  The  Prophet  said, 
‘ Worship  your  ‘ Cherisher’  alone,  and  honour  your  brother;’”1  that 
is,  all  mankind  are  brothers  among  themselves ; the  one  who  is  very 
pious,  is  like  an  elder  brother,  and  he  ought  to  be  respected  as  such ; 
while  the  Lord  of  all  is  God.  He  alone,  then,  must  be  worshipped. 
All  the  apostles  and  pious  men,  the  imams,  pirs,  and  martyrs,  as  well 
as  those  human  beings  nearest  to  God,  are  His  humble  servants,  and 
our  brothers.  The  difference  is,  that  they  were  made  great  men  by 
God,  and  we  have  been  placed  under  their  command,  and  are  conse- 
quently of  a lower  grade.  In  point  of  respect,  we  ought  to  honour 
the  former  as  human  beings,  not  as  God.  An  inference  is  also  to  be 
drawn  from  the  foregoing,  that  some  saints  are  worshipped  by  the 
beasts,  viz.,  certain  tombs  are  visited  by  tigers,  and  others  by  elephants 
and  wolves.  But  men,  however,  ought  not  to  take  such  incidents  as 
precedents  for  themselves ; nay,  they  must  show  only  as  much  honour 
to  others,  as  they  have  been  directed  to  do  by  God,  and  by  the 
Law.  If  a tiger  remains  at  a tomb,  night  and  day,  a man  ought  not 
to  follow  his  example. 

Kais-bin-Sad  said:  “ I went  to  a town  named  Herat,  where  I saw 
the  people  making  prostration  before  the  chief  of  the  place.  I then 
said  to  myself,  * Verily,  the  Prophet  is  worthy  of  beiug  worshipped.’ 
Then  I came  to  the  Prophet,  and  told  him  that  the  people  of  Herat 
worship  their  chief,  and  you  are  then  most  worthy  of  being  worshipped. 
His  Highness  said  to  me,  ‘ Will  you  prostrate  at  my  grave,  if  you 
pass  by  it?’  I said,  'No.’  Then,  he  said,  ‘Do  not  worship  me.”’ 
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The  Prophet  meant,  that  one  day  he  would  die,  and  return  to  the 
dust;  and  could  not  thei’efore  he  worthy  of  worship,  and  that  this 
honour  was  due  only  to  the  lioly-natured  God.  From  the  foregoing 
tradition,  the  performance  of  prostration  is  lawful  neither  for  the  dead 
nor  the  living,  for  a grove  nor  a monument,  because  the  man  who  is 
alive  shall  one  day  die,  and  the  man  now  dead  must  have  been  once 
alive,  and  liable  to  human  frailties.  Since  his  death,  then,  he  cannot 
possibly  have  been  deified,  hut  may  still  be  a servant  of  God. 

Abu  Huraira  says,  the  Prophet  has  ordained : “ You  must  not  say, 
‘ my  servant’  (banda),  or  ‘ my  female  servant,’  because  you  all  are  the 
servants  of  God,  and  all  your  women  Ilis  female  servants.  A slave, 
also,  must  not  call  his  master  ‘ Malik’  because  God  alone  is  Malik  of 
all.”1  Hence,  a master  must  not  call  his  slave  and  slave-girl  ‘my 
banda,  or  bandi,’  and  a slave  must  not  call  his  master  ‘Malik;’ 
because  God  is  the  chief  master  (Malik)  of  all  who  are  His  servants. 
Although  one  may  be  the  slave  of  a person,  yet  they  must  not  say 
among  themselves,  that  such  a one  is  the  slave  of  so-and-so,  his 
master.  Such  being  the  fact,  why  do  they  become  false  bandas,  by 
adopting  certain  names;  viz.,  Abd-un-Nabi  (servant  of  the  Apostle), 
Banda  Ali  (servant  of  Ali),  Banda  Huzar  (servant  of  His  Majesty),  &c., 
as  well  as  Paristar-khass,  or  especial  slave-girl,  &c.  And  they  must 
also  not  say  to  any,  ‘Kliudawand,’  ‘Khudaigan,’  ‘Lord  of  Lords,’  &c. ; 
the  use  of  such  terms  for  others  is  highly  improper,  and  very  disre- 
spectful to  God.  It  is  likewise  idolatrous,  and  a gross  falsehood,  to  say 
to  any  of  the  creatures,  “ You  are  the  master  of  my  life  and  property. 
I am  entirely  at  your  command.  Do  with  me  whatever  you  may  like.” 

Omar  said,  that  he  heard  the  Prophet  say : “ Do  not  exalt  me 
beyond  proper  bounds,  as  the  Christians  do  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary. 
I am  merely  one  of  the  servants  of  God.  Say,  I am  His  servant,  and 
His  messenger;”1  that  is,  only  mention  such  excellencies  and  attri- 
butes as  have  been  granted  to  me  by  God,  which  are  involved  in  the 
word  Rasul  (messenger);  because,  for  mankind,  no  dignity  is  higher 
than  that  of  an  apostle;  and  all  the  other  grades  are  lower.  But  not- 
withstanding his  exaltation,  he  remains  yet  a human  being,  and  con- 
siders it  an  honour  to  be  reckoned  among  servants.  He  possesses  none 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  neither  does  he  partake  of  His  holy  nature. 
Nay,  such  words  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  by  a servant  of  God, 
because  the  Nasaras  (Christians)  proved  themselves  unbelievers  and 
rebels,  merely  by  giving  such  honours  in  writings  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Hence,  the  Prophet  has  warned  his  followers:  “Do  not  follow  the 
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ways  of  the  Nasaras,  and  do  not  praise  thy  Prophet  beyond  limits, 
lest  thou,  like  them,  be  reckoned  among  the  rebels.”  But,  alas  ! some 
of  his  unjust  followers  have  not  obeyed  his  order;  and  have  adopted 
the  same  course  of  praising  as  was  followed  by  the  Nasaras;  because, 
in  respect  of  Jesus,  the  latter  merely  said,  that  God  himself  had 
appeared  in  his  person,  in  disguise;  and  that  in  one  light  He  was  a 
man,  and  in  another,  God.  Similar  praises  have  been  also  composed 
in  honour  of  the  Prophet,  by  some  of  his  followers.  For  instance,  one 
poet  says:  “ In  short,  it  was  He  who  came  down,  and  went  back  in 
every  kiran,1  as  you  have  seen,  till  at  last  he  made  his  appearance 
in  the  shape  of  an  Arab,  and  became  the  holder  of  the  world.” 
Another  says,  thus:  “Fate  has  seated  on  one  camel,  two  mahmils 
(litters  bearing  loads),  tbe  Salma  of  thy  possibility  (the  Prophet)  and 
the  Laili2  of  eternity  (God) : until  thy  possibility  and  necessitous  being 
were  not  written  down,  the  creation  of  the  world  was  not  determined 
upon  for  the  whole  universe.” 

Nay,  some  of  the  false  impostors  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
Prophet  himself  has  said,  “ I am  Ahmad  without  mim”  (Ahad,  or 
One).  Hence,  they  have  composed  a long  jxauegyric  containing  many 
absurdities,  entitled  “Khutba-ul-Iftikhar,”  or  Oration  of  Praise,  and 
give  out  that  ’Ali  was  the  author  of  it ; but,  however,  he  is  guiltless  of 
such  great  accusation.  May  God  blacken  the  faces  of  such  gross 
liars  ! 

The  Nasaras  say  that  all  the  affairs  concerning  both  worlds  are  in 
the  power  of  Christ : that  one  who  follows  and  supplicates  him,  is 
exempted  from  all  services  to  God:  that  he  will  receive  no  punishment 
for  auy  sins:  that  he  is  beyond  distinction  of  lawful  and  unlawful,  and 
is  actually  called  the  “Sand”3  of  God ; and  though  he  may  do  whatever 
he  may  like,  he  will  be  pardoned  through  the  intercession  of  Jesus  on 
the  day  of  judgment.  A similar  belief  is  cherished  by  some  of  the 
ignorant  Mussalmans  towards  his  highness  the  Prophet.  May  God 
direct  them  to  the  right  path  ! 

Mutarrilf-biu-Abd-ullah  states,  from  his  father  : “ I went  along 

with  the  ambassadors  of  Beni-Amir,  to  the  messenger  of  God.  We 
said  you  are  our  Sardar  (master),  and  he  said  in  reply : ‘ God  alone  is 
the  master.’  Again  we  said,  ‘You  are  higher  in  dignity,  in  excellence 
aud  generosity.’  His  Highness  said,  ‘ You  have  still  said  much ; say 


1 A kiran  is  an  age  from  10  to  80  years;  and  some  say  to  120  years. 

2 The  proper  name  of  a woman. 

3 An  animal  set  at  liberty  in  accordance  with  a vow,  when  he  receives  a dispen- 
sation from  all  further  labour. 
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less,  so  that  you  may  not  be  made  disrespectful  by  Satan ;’  ’n  the  meaning 
is,  that  when  you  talk  in  praise  of  some  pious  man,  be  cautious  how 
you  use  your  tongue,  so  that  you  praise  him  in  the  manner  which  is 
due  to  a man;  nay,  eveu  in  this,  say  less,  that  you  may  escape  being 
guilty  of  error,  and  avoid  raving  like  a horse,  lest  you  happen  to  show 
disrespect  to  God.  Now  it  ought  to  be  understood,  that  the  title 
“Sardar”  has  a double  meaning  : one  is,  that  the  bearer  may  be  a sole 
master,  independent  of  all  allegiance  and  having  power  to  do  what- 
ever he  likes,  as  an  independent  emperor  on  the  earth.  This  is  the 
attribute  of  God  alone,  and  no  one  besides  him  is  a Sarddr.  The 
other  is,  that  he  is  a subject,  but  of  a higher  grade,  and  is  the  channel 
of  communicating  the  orders  of  the  true  ruler  to  others,  as  a Chaudliari 
is  in  his  tribe,  or  a Zamindar  in  his  village.  In  accordance  with  the 
last  construction,  each  prophet  is  the  Sardar  of  his  followers,  as  well  as 
Imam  of  the  people  of  his  time,  a learned  man  of  bis  dependents,  and 
a Pir  of  his  disciples,  and  a tutor  of  his  pupils.  These  great  men  first 
strengthen  themselves  firmly  in  the  way  of  God,  and  afterwards  direct 
others  in  the  same  road.  On  this  basis  our  Prophet  is  the  Sardar  of 
the  whole  world,  because,  near  God,  he  is  higher  in  dignity,  and  firmer 
in  obeying  His  orders,  than  others  ; and  every  one  is  in  need  of  his 
aid  to  know  the  way  of  God.  Hence,  if  we  call  him  the  Sardar  of  the 
whole  world,  it  matters  not  : nay,  it  must  so  be  believed.  But  with 
reference  to  the  former  construction,  he  has  not  the  power  to  interfere, 
even  with  an  ant. 

’Aislia  said  : “I  purchased  a carpet  which  contained  drawings: 
when  the  Prophet  saw  them  from  the  door,  he  did  not  come  in,  and  I 
observed  displeasure  perceptible  on  his  countenance.  I said  : ‘ 0 
Prophet  of  God,  I repent  to  God  and  his  messenger : what  fault  have  I 
committed  that  you  avoid  coming  in?’  His  Highness  then  asked, 
‘ What  is  this  carpet  for  V I said,  ‘ I have  bought  it  for  you  to  sit 
and  rest  upon.’  Then  the  Messenger  of  God  remarked:  ‘Verily,  the 
makers  of  pictures  will  be  punished  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  when 
God  will  desire  them  to  bring  them  to  life.’  His  Highness  further 
added  that,  ‘ Verily,  a house  which  contains  pictures,  is  not  visited  by 
the  angels.’  ’n 

Pictures  are  generally  worshipped  by  the  idolaters,  and  are  there- 
fore detested  by  the  angels,  as  well  as  despised  by  the  Prophet;  and 
the  makers  of  them  will  be  duly  punished  at  the  day  of  resurrection, 
because  they  are  the  cause  of  providing  materials  for  idolatry.  It  is 
manifest  that  those  ignorant  people  who  keep  the  pictures  of  the 
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Prophet,  imams,  saints  and  pirs,  and  pay  them  every  respect  and 
preserve  them,  from  a belief  of  their  auspicious  influence,  have  gone 
much  astray,  and  are  deeply  involved  in  the  crime  of  Shirk.  The 
Prophet  and  the  angels  are  disgusted  with  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  take  the  pictures  out  of  good  houses,  as  impure  things, 
and  then  the  Prophet  will  be  pleased  with  you,  and  your  honse  will 
be  entered  by  the  angels;  and  thus  there  will  be  blessings  all  over  it. 
Ibn-Abbas  related  that  the  Prophet  said  : “ Surely  that  person  shall  be 
punished  most  severely,  who  has  killed  a prophet,  or  has  been  killed 
by  a prophet,  or  has  murdered  his  parents,  or  who  has  made  a picture, 
or  a learned  man  who  has  derived  no  profit  by  his  knowledge.’’1  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  foregoing,  that  a maker  of  pictures  is  also  included 
among  sinners  guilty  of  capital  crimes.  Hence  the  crime  of  making 
pictures  is  very  great,  greater  even  than  that  of  Yazid  and  Shamar, 
who  were  not  the  murderers  of  the  Prophet,  but  are  guilty  of  equal 
iniquity.  Abu-IIuraira  says,  he  heard  the  Prophet  observe,  that  God 
said : “ Who  is  more  disrespectful  than  the  person  who  attempts  to 
make  likenesses  to  the  things  created  by  myself  ? Let  him  create  an 
atom  or  a grain  of  barley.”1  Verily,  the  maker  of  pictures  actually 
pretends  to  the  power  of  the  deity.  He  is  therefore  highly  dis- 
respectful, and  his  pretensions  are  wrong,  because  he  has  not  the 
power  of  creating  even  a grain  of  corn.  He  is  merely  a copyist. 

Anas  said  that  he  heard  the  Prophet  saying:  “ Do  not  exceed,  in 
praising  me,  the  dignity  which  has  been  conferred  on  me  by  God.  I 
am  the  same  Muhammad  the  son  of  Abd-ullah,  the  servant  of  God  and 
his  messenger.”1  The  Prophet  is  not  so  indifferent  about  the  welfare 
of  his  followers  as  are  some  earthly  Sardars,  who  are  praised  beyond 
bounds,  because  the  latter  have  no  interest  whether  the  creed  of  the 
eulogists  is  corrupted  or  not,  but  the  case  is  quite  different  with  the 
Prophet,  who  is  the  great  and  kind  patron  of  his  followers.  His 
attention  was  directed  night  and  day  solely  in  correcting  their  religion, 
knowing  that  his  followers  had  a great  affection  for  him,  and  felt  very 
grateful  ; and  it  is  customary  when  one  praises  a person,  whom  he 
loves,  that,  being  anxious  to  please  him,  he  generally  exceeds  the  legal 
bounds,  and  hence  does  injustice  to  God,  thereby  annihilating  his  own 
creed,  and  becoming  a bitter  enemy  of  the  Prophet  himself.  His 
Highness  warned  his  followers  not  to  praise  him  beyond  proper  limits, 
saying  : “ My  name  is  merely  Muhammad,  and  not  God,  Creator,  or 
Sustainer;  and  like  other  men  I was  born  of  my  parents;  and  to  be  the 
servant  of  God  is  my  chief  pride,  but  I have  some  distinction  from 
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other  people,  having  a knowledge  of  the  ordinances  of  God,  while 
others  are  ignorant  thereof.  The  latter  ought,  therefore,  to  learn 
from  me  the  religion  of  God.”  0 God,  convey  our  blessings  and 
thousands  of  salutations  to  such  a gracious  and  benevolent  Prophet; 
and  be  pleased  to  appreciate  duly,  the  boundless  exertions  which  he 
made  to  teach  the  true  religion  to  such  ignorant  people  as  ourselves. 
We  are  merely  thy  humble  and  helpless  servants.  As  Thou  hast 
taught  us  from  thy  own  bounty,  the  true  meaning  of  the  terms  Shirk 
and  Tauhid,  as  well  as  the  intention  of  the  expression  “ La-ilalia 
illa’llah”  (There  is  no  God  but  God),  and  having  delivered  us  from 
among  the  idolaters,  hast  made  us  pure  Mussulmans ; in  a similar  way 
teach  us  by  thine  own  grace,  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Bid’at  or  heresy, 
and  Sunnat  or  the  Law  of  the  Prophet.  Also  explain  to  us  fully  the 
signification  of  the  term,  Muhammad-ur-rasul-Allah  (or  Muhammad  is 
the  Messenger  of  God),  and  separating  us  from  the  irreligious  heretics; 
make  us  pure  Sunnis  and  strictly  submissive  to  the  Sunnat  or  Law  of 
the  Prophet.  0 Lord  of  the  worlds  ; all  praises  are  justly  due  to 
Thee  ! 


NOTES. 

The  “Usui”  or  fundamental  principles  of  the  faith  of  the  Slu’a  sect 
are  five  : Firstly,  to  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  without  any  associa- 
tion ; Secondly,  to  admit  that  He  is  just  ; Thirdly,  to  believe  in  the 
divine  mission  of  all  the  prophets,  and  that  Muhammad  is  their  own 
prophet;  Fourthly,  to  consider  Ali  the  direct  successor  of  Muham- 
mad in  the  Khalifat  without  intervention,  and  also  to  believe  his 
descendants  successively,  from  Hasan  to  Malidi,  the  twelfth  imam,  to 
he  his  rightful  successors;  and  to  consider  them  in  excellence,  virtue, 
and  distinction,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  If 
any  one  is  wanting  in  the  five  “fundamentals,”  he  cannot  be  a true 
Shi’a.  There  is  a saying  of  the  Prophet,  that  there  is  no  age  without 
an  imam.  Hence  the  belief  of  the  Shi’as  is,  that  the  last  imam,  Mahdi, 
is  born  and  is  alive,  hut  hidden  from  sight.  If  any  of  that  sect  die 
without  holding  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  imam  he  is  con- 
sidered faithless.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  they  have  the  same 
faith  in  the  twelve  imams,  as  in  the  Prophet;  because  as  a man,  by 
not  having  faith  in  the  Prophet,  cannot  he  a true  believer,  in  the  same 
manner  he  cannot  he  a true  Shi’a  without  having  a faith  in  the  imams. 
vol.  xm.  2 B 
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It  is  essential  that  they  should  have  faith  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in 
Muhammad.  Imam  Ja’far  was  the  eminent  doctor  of  the  Shi’a  sect, 
and  they  follow  his  law.  The  superior  excellence  and  spiritual 
perfection  of  the  imams  bear,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Shi’as,  an  exact 
resemblance  to  the  high  attributes  of  the  Prophet.  Hence  they  are 
entitled  Ma’sum  or  innocent  imams.  It  is  said,  that  each  of  them  was 
free  from  all  sins,  great  or  small,  and  was  born  perfectly  pure  and 
circumcised;  and  when  in  the  state  of  being  born,  put  the  palm  of  his 
hand  first  on  the  earth.  His  mind  was  never  asleep,  and  he  could  see 
behind,  as  well  as  in  front.  His  body  was  odorous,  and  so  was  his 
excrement.  No  one  had  ever  seen  bis  urine  or  excrement.  He  used 
to  discourse  with  the  angels.  Before  an  imam  was  born  the  adtent  of 
his  birth  was  foretold  by  his  father,  who  also  pronounced  that  he  was 
to  be  the  future  imam.  One  of  the  qualifications  of  an  imam  was, 
never  to  be  wanting  in  giving  a ready  answer  to  a question : — nay,  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  query  before  it  was  asked.  He  was  superior 
in  virtues  and  good  habits  to  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  his  time,  and 
was  also  exceedingly  polite  and  humble  in  his  manners.  Whatever 
orders  were  issued  by  him  for  the  guidance  of  his  followers,  he 
followed  them  himself  most  rigidly.  He  had  been  taught  learning 
by  no  one,  and  his  prayers  were  always  acceptable  to  God.  The 
Shi’as,  the  followers  of  the  imams,  allege  that  Imam  Mahdi  was  born 
in  the  Hijra  era  255,  and  disappeared  in  Samra  in  265,  i.e.,  when  he 
was  hardly  ten  years  old.  He  will  make  his  reappearance  in  the 
reign  of  a Khalif,  named  Mu'atamid,  when  heresy  and  infidelity  will 
be  at  their  height. 

The  basis  of  the  faith  of  the  Sunnis  is,  to  know  God  truly,  to 
believe  the  books  revealed  by  him,  to  trust  in  his  messengers,  and  to 
expect  the  day  of  resurrection. 

According  to  their  belief,  the  four  Khalifs  are  next  in  point  of 
pre-eminence  to  the  Prophet:  viz.,  Abu-bakr,  Omar,  Osman,  and  Ali,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Ashara  Mubashshira.  These  were  ten  of  his 
most  distinguished  followers,  including  the  Khalifs,  to  whom  Muham- 
mad announced  their  certain  entrance  into  paradise: — these  were, 
besides  the  Khalifs,  Jalla,  Zobair,  Said-biu-Ali  Wakas,  Abd-ur-rak- 
man-bin-Awf,  Abu-Abridat-bin-Jarrah,  and  Said-bin-Zaid.  Next  are 
the  people  of  the  house  of  the  Prophet.  Before  his  demise  he  said  : 
“ Verily,  I am  about  leaving  two  things  with  you,  which  if  you 
ardently  seize  you  will  never  stray  after  my  death  : one  of  them  is 
greater  than  the  other;  one  the  book  of  God,  which  is  like  a long  rope 
let  down  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth ; the  other,  the  people  of  my 
house.  And  the  book  of  God  and  the  people  of  my  house  will  never 
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be  separate  from  me,  till  they  shall  come  to  me  at  the  ford  of  leather. 
Then  look  to  how  you  conduct  yourself  towards  them  after  me.”1 2 

The  twelve  imams  are  considered  by  the  Sunnis  among  the  people 
of  the  house,  and  are  esteemed  and  respected  accordingly,  but  they  do 
not  give  them  preference  to  the  khalifs  as  the  Shi’as  do.  They  also 
believe  in  the  coming  into  the  world  of  the  twelfth  imam,  Mahdl,  but 
have  no  belief  as  to  his  being  still  in  existence.  They  say  he  will 
be  born  and  be  descended  from  Fatima,  the  favourite  daughter  of  the 
Prophet. 

There  is  another  sect  among  the  Muhammadans  called  Ishma’ilia. 
They  believe  in  the  imams  down  to  Ja’far,  and  after  him  consider 
Isma’il  (the  founder  of  the  sect)  and  his  descendants  who  flourished 
towards  Egypt,  as  imams.  They  confound  the  Maluli,  the  son  of 
Isma’il,  the  son  of  Ja’far,  who  made  his  appearance  in  the  west,  with 
the  Mahdi,  the  imam  who  is  to  come. 

The  Sunnis,  or  traditionists,  are  divided  into  four  orthodox  sects, 
viz.,  the  Hanifites,  the  Malakites,  the  Shafeites,  and  the  Hanbalites, 
who  are  all  Sunnis.  The  founders  of  the  law  are  held  in  great 
veneration  and  respect  by  them  as  imams  and  lawgivers.  In  Hindus- 
tan, the  Muhammadans  are  of  the  sect  of  Hanifa. 

The  Chiefs  of  Lucknow  and  Moorshedabad,  are  of  the  Shi’a  sect, 
while  those  of  Hyderabad,  the  Carnatic,  Bhopal,  Tonk,  Delhi,  and 
Bhawalpore,  are  of  the  Sunni  persuasion.  The  majority  of  the 
Muhammadans  in  India,  are  of  the  latter  sect.  The  Isma’ilias  pre- 
dominate towards  Bombay  and  Surat.  The  Bhuras  are  all  of  this  sect. 
The  commonalty  of  the  Mussalmans,  and  especially  the  women,  have 
more  regard  for  the  memory  of  Hasan  and  Husain,  than  for  that  of 
Muhammad  and  his  khalifs.  The  heresy  of  making  Ta’ziyas,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  two  latter  imams,  is  most  common  throughout 
India  : so  much  so,  that  opposition  to  it  is  ascribed  by  the  ignorant 
Mussalmans  to  blasphemy.  Their  example  is  followed  by  many  of 
the  Hindus,  especially  the  Mahrattas.  The  Muharram  is  celebrated, 
throughout  the  Dekhan  and  Malwa,  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  in 
other  parts  of  India.  Grand  preparations  are  made  in  every  town,  on 
the  occasion,  as  if  for  a festhral  of  rejoicing  rather  than  of  observing 
the  rites  of  mourning,  as  they  ought.  The  observance  of  this  custom 
has  so  strong  a hold  on  the  mind  of  the  commonalty  of  the  Mussal- 
mans, that  they  believe  Muhammadanism  to  depend  merely  in  keeping 
the  memory  of  the  imams  in  the  above  manner.  The  preaching  of 
Manlavi  Isma’il  has  recovered  many  a Mussalman  from  this  heresy. 


1 Misliliat. 
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Xawab  Vazir-ud-daula,  the  chief  of  Tonk,  and  one  of  the  most  rigid 
proselytes  of  the  Saiyad,  has  prohibited  the  making  of  Ta’ziyas 
throughout  his  territory.  Many  of  his  subjects,  however,  are  yet  so 
much  addicted  to  the  old  custom,  that  on  the  commencement  of  the 
Muharram,  they  undertake  a journey  to  Bhopal  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  their  favourite  imams.  Many  other  prejudices  and 
superstitions  also  prevail  among  the  common  people,  as  is,  perhaps, 
the  case,  more  or  less  everywhere,  and  in  every  nation  : several  of 
them  they  have  borrowed  from  their  neighbours  the  Hindus,  and  some 
they  have  created  out  of  their  own  ignorance.  The  majority  of  the 
Mussalmans  in  the  Dekhan  are  yet  only  half-converts' to  Islam.  They 
yet  have  the  Hindu  idols  in  their  houses,  and  worship  them  as  other 
idolaters  do.  There  are  many  other  sects  in  India,  such  as  the 
Chishtias,  Kadirias,  Madarias,  Kalandars,  Nakshabandias,  Zaidias  and 
eight  others,  altogether  fourteen  in  number,  named  after  their  respec- 
tive founders.  They  have  numerous  peculiar  dastans  and  innovations, 
differing  from  the  Shar’a  or  Law,  to  detail  which  would  require  volumes. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  comparatively,  there  are  very  few  Muham- 
madans in  this  country  who  can  be  called  true  believers,  conscien- 
tiously following  the  law  delivered  by  the  Prophet  Muhammad.1 

1 Experience  teaches  that  the  want  of  true  observance  of  this  law  is  generally 
prevalent  everywhere,  in  Egypt,  Turkey’,  Persia,  &c. 


[The  ’Amw’l-fil,  or  “Year  of  the  Elephant,’’  referred  to  in  the 
following  statement,  dates  from  the  year  571  a.d.  The  incident  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  was  an  attack  made  upon  Mecca  by  Abraha-Ibn-al- 
Sabah,  an  Ethiopian  Christian,  then  viceroy  or  governor  of  Yemen. 
This  chief,  riding  on  an  elephant,  led  his  army  against  the  sacred  city, 
which  was  saved  by  a miraculous  interposition  of  Providence,  as  cele- 
brated in  the  105th  Surah  of  the  Koran,  entitled  A1  fil. — Ed.] 
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Art.  XY. — Notes  Introductory  to  Sassanian  Mint  Monograms 
and  Gems.  With  a Supplementary  Notice  on  the  Arabico- 
Pehlvi  Series  of  Persian  Coins.  By  Edward  Thomas, 
Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

In  June,  1839,  I submitted  to  our  Society  a brief  paper  on  the  subject 
of  the  Pelilvi  Legends  occurring  on  the  medals  of  the  early  Moham- 
medan conquerors  of  Persia.  As  the  memoir  in  question  was  avow- 
edly left  incomplete,  consequent  upon  my  return  to  my  duties  in 
India,  I have  since  uniformly  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able,  at 
some  future  period,  to  remedy  the  defects  and  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  my  first  essay.  In  this  view,  on  my  arrival  in  this  country  a few 
months  since,  I commenced  collecting  new  materials,  and  rigidly 
examining  my  previous  inferences  and  conclusions,  trusting  that  I 
might  eventually  succeed  in  compiling  a treatise  more  worthy  of  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  than  that  which 
our  Council  had  already  complimented  me  by  printing. 

I,  however,  again  find  myself  necessitated  to  bring  my  studies  to 
a hasty  conclusion,  and  for  a similar  reason,  an  event  which  I did  not 
contemplate  when  I entered  upon  the  present  scheme  of  revision. 
Up  to  this  moment  I may  say  that  I have  done  little  or  nothing 
towards  advancing  the  inquiry,  beyond  accumulating  fresh  examples 
of  the  monograms  representing  the  different  mint  cities  of  the  Sassa- 
nian empire,  and  acquiring  some  few  further  illustrative  specimens  of 
the  local  currency  of  the  Arabs  in  Persia  prior  to  a.h.  76. 

In  pursuing  the  general  palseographic  question,  I have  latterly 
entered  more  fully  upon  the  subordinate  branch,  embracing  the  con- 
temporaneous system  of  writing  in  use  on  gems,  seals,  &c.  Of  these 
relics  I have  met  with  a considerable  number  of  specimens,  some  of 
which  contribute  so  much  of  novelty  and  variety  in  their  leading 
devices  and  associate  legends,  that  I have  thought  it  advisable  to 
append  to  the  numismatic  details  which  form  the  more  prominent 
object  of  this  note,  a concise  letterpress  description  of  the  former — 
aided  by  engravings  of  the  more  remarkable  designs — together  with 
written  facsimiles  of  the  latter,  transferred  by  the  anastatic  process  to 
the  zinc  plate,  reproduced  as  pi.  II. 

I had  originally  some  hesitation  in  coming  before  the  public  with 
the  half-developed  results  of  an  intricate  inquiry.  I have  now  no 
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apology  to  offer ; for  I profess  only  to  place  before  those  who  would 
interest  themselves  in  the  pursuit,  a certain  amount  of  unpublished 
materials  I had  collected  for  my  own  use,  but  which  circumstances 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  take  immediate  advantage  of.  At  the 
same  time  I feel  that  the  juncture  is  peculiarly  auspicious  for  the 
contribution  of  any  data  that  will  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
capital  question  of  the  ancient  philology  of  Central  Asia,  which  is 
now  attracting  such  deep  attention  in  the  learned  world.  And  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  doubts  which  are  being  raised  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Zoroastrian  languages,  I would  point  to  the  signi- 
ficant fact  implied  in  the  extensively  prevailing  use  of  the  Pehlvi 
character,  as  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  existence  and  currency  of 
the  language  itself,  or  of  its  mere  dialectic  modifications. 

I would  cite  the  universality  of  its  influence  throughout  nearly  the 
entire  Persian  empire ; its  employment  as  the  vehicle  of  expression 
for  the  monumental  records  of  the  kings ; its  uniform  official  cur- 
rency in  the  numerous  mints  of  the  Sassanian  empire,  and  the 
geographical  definition  of  its  boundaries  from  the  Tigris  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.W.,  to  Merv  and  Zabulistan  on  the  N.E  , as 
manifested  by  the  legends  on  the  Arab  coins  issued  within  or  near 
those  limits. 

But  beyond  this  I would  now  exhibit  its  acceptance  in  the  affairs 
of  private  life,  as  exemplified  by  the  prevalence  of  its  literal  forms  on 
the  signets  and  seals  of  every-day  use.  And  I would  claim  this  much 
of  deduction  from  the  facts  available,  that  whatever  other  forms  of 
speech  may  have  existed  in  the  land,  whatever  of  more  perfect 
systems  of  writing  may  have  been  known  or  employed,  it  is  clear  that 
the  seventeen  letters  of  the  Pehlvi  alphabet  sufficed  to  express  all  that 
either  official  routine  or  ordinary  business  transactions  required. 

From  our  inscriptions  and  coins  we  can  fix  with  precision  the  date 
of  the  currency  of  this  style  of  writing,  and  unhesitatingly  claim  its 
dominance  in  Persia  from  a.d.  223  to  a h.  76.  Our  new  authorities, 
the  gems,  do  not  of  themselves  similarly  define  their  own  epoch  ; but 
we  may  hope,  by  testing  the  forms  of  the  alphabet,  and  observing 
closely  other  significant  indications,  to  fix  approximately  their  place 
in  history. 

However,  beyond  their  Palaeographic  value,  these  incidental 
records  of  past  civilization  possess  a merit  peculiarly  their  own,  as  the 
unprepared  contributions  of  scattered  individuals,  which  were  neither 
designed  by  their  original  owners  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  general 
public  of  contemporaneous  existence,  nor  the  inquisition  of  inquiring 
posterity, — standing  in  this  respect  in  strong  contrast  to  the  more 
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public  memorials  exhibited  by  the  current  money,  or  the  imperial 
self-laudation  of  the  inscriptions, — here,  each  specimen  represents  the 
offering  of  a separate  unit  of  the  national  family,  his  favourite  emblem 
typified  in  his  chosen  device,  his  name,  title,  hope,  or  creed,  exem- 
plified in  the  legend  which  encircles  his  adopted  symbol.  As  the 
signet  of  the  king  in  its  degree,  these  seals  were  equally  of  import  in 
the  estimation  of  those  subordinate  members  of  the  Eastern  race,  in 
whose  social  code  their  stamp  implied  so  much.  Our  collection,  then, 
under  one  view  of  the  seals  and  signets  of  men  separated  possibly  by 
distance  of  time  and  place — united  for  us  simply  by  one  bond — the 
use  of  the  same  language — cannot  fail  to  present  us  with  ample  matter 
for  reflection. 

I forbear  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  in  its  present  crude  state, 
and  in  conclusion  of  these  few  introductory  words,  I would  repeat, 
once  for  all,  that  in  the  present  paper  I put  forth  no  matured  solu- 
tions. I pretend  to  no  enunciation  of  theories,  though  I offer  problems 
without  number  to  those  who  would  seek  to  exercise  their  ingenuity 
in  this  department  of  Oriental  archaeology.  But  if  perchance  I write 
an  introduction  approaching  to  anything  like  a demonstration,  it  is 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  I would  in  all  honesty  communi- 
cate all  I have  learnt  to  those  who  may  use  it  better. 


ALPHABETS. 

I have  but  few  remarks  to  add  to  my  former  observations  regard- 
ing the  Pehlvi  Alphabets,  except,  indeed,  to  admit  the  probability  of 
the  letter  being,  what  Mr.  Norris  from  the  first  asserted  it  to  be, 
a long  eg.  My  former  objections  to  accepting  this  identification 
were  chiefly  founded  on  the  fact  that  among  the  three  vowels,  which 
were  all  that  the  ancient  Pehlvi  could  boast  of,  that  alphabet  already 
possessed  a clearly-defined  if  [O]  ; and  that  in  the  manifest  paucity 
of  vowel-sigus,  so  imperfect  a literal  series  would  be  unlikely  to 
elaborate  the  nice  distinction  implied  in  the  use  of  a second  or  long 
vowel  £ . The  Persian  Cuneiform  possessed  but  one  alphabetical  I; 
and  the  orthographical  systems  of  the  neighbouring  Semitic  languages 
were  alike  deficient  in  any  distinguishing  power  whereby  to  express  in 
writing  the  modified  sounds  of  this  vowel.  I,  however,  observe  that 
when  the  Parsi  dialect  came  to  be  embodied  in  the  more  copious 
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Zend  alphabet,  full  use  was  made  of  the  two  vowels  j —i,  and 
^3  = I;  besides  the  irregular  employment  g = &,  c = e,  and 
ys  = e.1  Moreover,  singular  to  say,  the  long  I,  as  fashioned  in  the 
Zend  type  cut  in  Germany,  exactly  realizes  the  original  outline  of  our 
debateable  lapidary  character. 

Accepting,  then,  this  letter  as  an  (cf)  I long , let  us  for  a moment 
examine  how  it  will  read  in  the  well-defined  words  of  the  Sassanian- 
Pehlvi  Inscriptions  we  are  able  to  select  for  trial.  De  Sacy’s  much- 
discussed  word  which  he  interpreted  as  Boman,  will,  under 

these  terms,  express  in  modern  Persian  the  combination  cfyj . This 
rendering  is  so  far  fully  borne  out  by  the  corresponding  word  in  the 
collateral  Tablet  of  the  Chaldseo-Pelilvi,  which  proves  to  be  literally 
identical,  or  '"13,  the  son  of  (*l^  Chald.  filius). 

The  letter  in  question  is  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Bilingual  Haji-abad  Inscription ; but  in  the  Trilingual  Records  at 
Naksh-i-Rustam,  Naksh-i-Rajab,  and  in  the  Sassanian  tablets  at 
Tak-i-Bost&n,  it  appears  but  rarely;  generally  only  in  the  above- 
quoted  word,  and  as  the  third  letter  of  the  word 
in  the  opening  passage  in  each  legend.2 

The  character  is  not  found  on  Sassanian  medals,  but  it  is  em- 
ployed, singularly  enough,  on  the  coins  of  the  sub-Kings  of  Persia  of 
the  Arsacidan  period,  and  is  associated  in  the  same  term  with 

its  fellow  Sassanian  form  of  the  letter  B,  in  the  presence  of  the 


1 The  being  rePresente(1  by  ^3 , and  the  \^r  , 

being  expressed  by  . See  Spiegel’s  Grammatik  der  Parsispracke.  Leipzig, 

1851. 

2 The  majority  of  these  Inscriptions  commence  thus— 

which  is  translated  in  the  Greek  TO  TIPOSQIION  TOVTO  ; or,  in  other  cases, 
TOYTO  TO  nPOSQUON. — See  De  Sacy’s  Mem.  sur  div.  Ant.  de  la  Perse ; 
Ker  Porter;  Rich’s  Babylon,  &c.  I may  add,  that  the  third  letter  in  the 
Ildji-abdd  plaster  cast  is  decidedly  a J. 

M.  Louis  Dubeux  reads  this  i"Ol  . — See  Journal  Asiatique,  1841, 

p.  650. 
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undoubted  Chaldseo-Pehlvi  characters  which  compose  the  remainder 


of  the  coin-legend ; so  that  the  word  would  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed in  all  its  integrity  of  literal  outline,  and  incorporated  with 
the  foreign  letters  of  the  inscription  in  the  sister  alphabet.  The 
figure  is  to  be  seen  at  times  on  the  Sassanian  gems,  though  it 
occurs  as  an  exceptional  case  rather  than  as  a letter  of  frequent 
requirement. 

Another  palseographic  difficulty  that  is  still  incompletely  explained 
is  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  several  interchanges  of  the  associate 
letters  R and  L.  The  two  extremities  of  the  chain  of  evidence  which 
extends  over  the  409  years  of  the  Sassanian  domination  in  Persia, 
present  us  with  a combination  of  contrasts.  In  the  one  case  of  the 
Numismatic  Alphabetical  signs,  the  joint  symbol,  which,  in  the  com- 
mencement, served  to  express  both  R and  L,  is,  in  process  of  time, 
entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a totally  different  character  is  assigned  to  this 
double  duty.  In  the  second  case  of  the  contemporaneous  Lapidary 
Alphabet,  we  start  in  the  possession  of  two  independent  letters,  repre- 
senting the  different  phonetic  powers  of  R and  L.  After  the  lapse  of 
a little  more  than  a century  and  a half,  the  evidence  of  inscriptions 
fails  us;  but,  singular  to  say,  a lapidary  character  is  adopted  into  the 
numismatic  literal  series,  and  becomes  in  time  the  sole  repository  of 
the  two  sounds,  one  only  of  which  it  was  originally  competent  to 
emblemize. 

I am  not  prepared  to  theorise  upon  the  causes  of  these  changes;  but 
as  the  early  Sassanian  coins,  which  I have  lately  examined  in  detail 
for  other  objects,  contribute  several  new  items  illustrative  of  the 
gradual  transfers,  I propose  to  sum  up  in  one  brief  view  all  the  data 
that  bear  upon  the  question. 

No.  1. — Naksh-i-Rustam. 

2 = 1 Chald.,  in  Artahshat?’,  Arian,  Minuchatri,  Bari,  &c. 

1 = *?  Chald.,  in  MaZka. 

No.  2. — Naksh-i-Rajab. 

2 = 1 Chald.,  and  P Greek,  in  Shabpuhari,  Artahshatr,  Arian ; 

and  “1  Chald.  only,  in  Bari,  Minuchatri. 

— *7  Chald.,  in  Ma£ka. 

No.  3. — Haji-abad. 


2 = 1 
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No.  4. — Kirmanshah. 

2 = R in  Shahpuhu?',  Narsehi,  Auha/-mazdi,  Ban. 

7,  = L in  MaZka. 

7,  = R(?)  in  Ai/'an,  Minuchatn.1 

Next  in  order,  let  us  trace  the  use  of  these  letters  on  the  Imperial 
Sassanian  coins. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  series  a character  shaped  like  the 
lapidary  2 did  duty  for  both  R and  L.2  The  first  clearly-defined 
U3  that  we  meet  with,  occurs  on  the  reverse  of  a coin  of  Varahran 
II.  (277,  2D4  a.d.),4  but  the  obverse  legend  uses  the  2 throughout,  in 
accordance  with  previous  custom  ; and  the  money  of  succeeding 
monarchs  equally  adheres  to  the  standard  numismatic  form  of  this 
symbol  of  many  sounds. 

The  next  appearance  of  the  1 is  on  a most  interesting  medal  of 
Hormuzdas  II.5  (303 — 310  a.d.),  lately  brought  to  this  country  by 

1 De  Sacy,  Mem.  sur  div.  Ant.  ; Ker  Porter,  Travels ; Malcolm’s  Persia ; 
Bord,  Jour.  Asiat.  XI.  ; Dubeux,  ditto,  1843;  Rich’s  Babylon,  &c. 

2 And  also  for  , &c. ; but  I keep  these  out  of  sight  to  simplify  the  main 
argument. 

3 Having  given  introductory  facsimiles,  I shall  now  use  the  type  Pehlvi  7j 
for  L,  and  2 for  R. 


4 See  note  to  mint  No.  24. 

5 For  facility  of  reference,  I annex  a list  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs — 


1. 

Ardeshir  Babigdu  

A.n. 

226 

17. 

Ffrdz  

a.d. 

458 

2. 

Shapur  I 

240 

18. 

Vologeses  

484 

3. 

Hormuzdas  I 

273 

19. 

Kobad 

488 

4. 

Varahran  I 

274 

20. 

Jamasp 

498 

5. 

„ H 

277 

— 

Kobad  (again)  

502 

6. 

„ III.  (Segan  Shdh)  . . . 

294 

21. 

Khusru  I.  ( Noshincan ) 

531 

7. 

Narses 

294 

22. 

Hormuzdas  IV 

579 

8. 

Hormuzdas  II 

303 

23. 

Varahran  VI 

590 

9. 

Shapur  II.  ( Zu'laktaf ) 

310 

24. 

Khusru  II.  ( Parviic ) 

591 

10. 

Ardeshir  

381 

25. 

Siroes  

628 

11.  Shapur  III 

385 

26. 

Ardeshir  

12. 

Varahran  IV.  ( Kerman  Shah ) 

390 

27- 

Purdn-dokht 

13. 

Yezdegird  I 

404 

29. 

Azermi-dokht  

14. 

Varahran  V.  ( Gour ) 

420 

30. 

Kesra  

15. 

Yezdegird  II 

448 

31. 

Feroklizad  

16. 

Hormuzdas  III 

458 

32. 

Yezdegird  III.  ...  killed  in 

651 

Smith’s  Dictionary. 
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Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.1  Here  we  see 
the  2 = R in  Auhannazdi,  in  company  with  the  3>  = L in  MaZka,  and 
the  article  L in  la  Bakushan,  while  on  other  types  of  coins  bearing 
nearly  similar  legends  we  may  remark  the  2 in  the  king’s  name 
exchanged  for  a clearly-defined  % . 

We  have  nothing  very  decisive  to  note  between  this  epoch  and 
the  reign  of  Varahran  IV.  (390 — 404  ad.),  when  the  7»  has 
obviously  become  both  R and  L,  as  is  proved  by  its  indiscriminate  use 
in  Varahran,  MaZka,  Ker[man]. 

Under  Firoz  its  value  as  R is  amply  manifested  in  the  name  of 
Firoz  and  the  date  Arba;  and  its  double  value  is  again  displayed  in 
the  Aramaic  numerals  on  Khusru  I.’s  coins  in  trin,  and 

tofta,  and  the  Persian  ^ ; so  also  as  R in 

■u3_i3ju  Asra,  and  .^■Ojuyo  Auharmazi,  on  the  coins  of  the  king, 


fourth  of  that  name.  And,  to  conclude  the  joint  history,  under  the 
Arabs  the  two  consonants  possess  but  the  one  modified  alphabetical 
sign  ) , which  may  be  said  to  have  come  down  to  us  in  its  almost 
integrity  of  outline. 

I am  desirous  of  noticing  briefly  a modification  the  letter  ^ — L<r 
undergoes  in  becoming  final.  I need  scarcely  trace  the  process 

upwards  through  the  tf  Persian,  > final  of  modern  Pehlvi,  the 

isolated  > of  the  Arab  coins  (Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  PI.  I.),  all 


1 Gold.  Weight,  gr. 

Obv,  King’s  bust,  facing  to  the  right ; the  head  is  covered  with  a skin 
of  a lion,  after  the  manner  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  coin  por- 
traits ; and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  what  may  possibly  be 
intended  for  flames  of  fire,  below  which  again,  appear  the 
Sassanian  fillets. 

Legend. 

nobs  nro-ima  m pnto 

Rev.  Fire-altar,  with  ministering  Mobeds. 

Legend. 

Above  the  flame  of  the  altar. 

| 


joj 
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of  which  are  distinguished  from  the  initial  or  medial  form  of  the  letter 
in  their  respective  series. 

The  contrast  is  not  so  uniformly  marked  in  the  ancient  Pehlvi, 
but  we  have  amjde  evidence  to  show  that  the  system  was  fully  recog- 
nised, and  extensively  taken  advantage  of ; indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  of  the  great  imperfections  of  the  early  Semitic  schemes  of 
writing,  in  which  the  Pehlvi  participates,  was  the  inability  to  mark 
the  division  of  words,  the  necessity  of  which  is  shown  by  the  methods 
subsequently  adopted  to  attain  this  end,  by  means  of  discriminating 
forms  of  the  same  character.  The  Pehlvi  itself  seems  indirectly  to 
have  effected  this  object,  but  to  a limited  extent,  by  supplementing 
one  of  its  own  letters;  which,  however  satisfactory  to  the  practised 
eyes  of  those  who  familiarly  employed  the  language,  offers  a very 
serious  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  modern  students. 

The  indication  of  the  final  3 , as  I have  observed  it,  consists 
merely  in  what  might  be  called  a forward  movement  in  writing  over 
the  fixed  line  of  characters;  whereas,  the  $ initial  and  medial  was 
formed  by  a semicircular  stroke  downwards  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
the  onward  course  of  the  other  letters.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
case  in  the  most  reliable  monument  we  have  to  quote  from — the 
plaster  cast  of  the  Haji-abad  Sassanian  Pehlvi,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Sir  E.  Stannus,  wherein  the  words  are  intentionally 
separated,1  so  that  the  final  declares  itself  in  each  instance  without 
reference  to  any  modern  reading  or  interpretation.  On  the  gems  a 
similar  system  is  adhered  to,  though  not  in  such  obvious  uniformity ; 
but  I may  quote  a seemingly  striking  example  in  the  opening  word 
of  No.  1 9. 

In  the  Coin  Alphabets,  again,  we  are  altogether  thrown  out  of 
consecutive  reasoning  by  the  discrepancy  of  the  early  numismatic 
writing;  but  in  the  very  commencement,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the 
final  3 ’s  partake  of  the  outline  of  modern  days2;  while  others 
exemplify  the  over-hand  style  we  are  now  remarking  upon.3  Again, 
when  lapidary  letters  begin  to  appear  on  the  coinage  of  the  country, 
we  once  more  recognise  the  influence  of  the  system,  which  continues 
with  more  or  less  absolutism,  and  always  liable  to  provincial  variations, 
until  after  the  reign  of  Firdz,  subsequent  to  which  we  merge  easily 
into  the  modern  practice. 

1 As  examples,  I cite  the  finals  in  Shahpuhur/,  Bag/,  PdpekZ ; the  initials 
and  medials  in  Mazdtsn,  /ran,  &c. 

2 Coins  of  Ardeshir.  Longpe'rier,  I.  3.  Rev.  in  m • 

> Ibid.  I.  2. 
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As  the  comparative  alphabet  of  this  Pehlvi  fount  has  been  inserted  in  a different 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  to  that  in  which  the  present 
paper  is  about  to  appear,  I reprint  the  entire  list  of  characters,  for  facility  of 
reference;  taking  the  opportunity  of  amending  any  errors  or  omissions  discovered 
since  the  first  impression. 

Modern  Pehlvi. 


1 

JO 

1 

A 

12 

1 

K 

2 

J 

i— f 

B 

13 

• • 
25 

L_f 

G 

3 

|V> 

vll’ 

T 

14 

y 

L 

4 

25 

s 

J 

15 

* 

f 

M 

5 

jo  or 

A 

t 

KH 

10 

u 

N 

6 

3 

s 

D 

17 

) 

5 

W 

7 

) 

J 

R 

18 

JU 

& 

H 

8 

s 

Z 

19 

iS 

Y 

9 

Si  or  -0 

u~ 

S 

20 

E 

CII 

10 

lP- 

SH 

21 

0 

LJ 

P 

11 

i 

GH 

22 

AM 

AI 

COMMUTABLE  SOUNDS  IN  MODERN  PERSIAN. 


1 

JO 

s * z 1 1 

A,  II,  H, 

I KH,  Ain 

9 

1 

a)  k 

2 

) 

i > 

B 

10 

£ 

j.  M 

3 

fO 

) 

i!j  C,  i 

T,  Til,  Z 

11 

1 

^ or  j N or  W 

4 

-J  ^ 

R or  L 

12 

‘ when  pointed,  answers  to 

5 

9 

j 

Z 

J i 

IS,  J,  ( f,  or  ^ 

6 

Si 

u~ 

s 

13 

f 

■jj  CH,  convertible  as 
J i j’*  ancl 

7 

SII 

8 

£ 

GII 

14 

ei 

u or  j,  P or  F 

Compounds. 

1 

-V 

N 

5 4 

r- 

9 ^ uy 

2 

J and  \ 
<k 

0 yu 

o' 

10  dM 

3 

e) 

7 

CJ" 

11  (O  ^r! 

4 

r' 

00 

12  ^ Cj 
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NUMERALS. 


The  table  of  numbers,  given  at  p.  276,  (vol.  XII.)  of  my  previous 
paper,  has  been  tested  and  verified  as  far  as  the  means  within  my 
reach  have  admitted.  The  readings  of  the  Aramaic  unit  numbers 
are  fully  confirmed,  as  are  those  of  the  various  Persian  numbers 
already  quoted.  I have,  however,  some  variants  to  notice. 

The  unit  prefixes  to  the  tens,  twenties,  &c.,  are  pretty  constant 
in  the  following : — 


) 


(Lip 

NOT 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 


But  these  are  all  liable  to  abbreviation,  by  the  rejection  of  one 
or  more  of  their  concluding  letters,  in  their  conjunction  with  the 
decimal  term.  So  that  we  have 


= SI 
= 52 


f = 

We  have  also  an  Eastern  provincial  variant  in  the  form  of 

= 63 


u 


(Lip  = v A- 


45 
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The  number  sixteen  I find  expressed  by  } as 

well  as  by  . This  so  far  differs  from  the 

Sassanian 

= t— z=  26 

■*0^— = <X A = 36 

and  the  uniform  prefix,  under  Arab  treatment. 

The  unit  nine,  in  combination,  presents  itself  under  many  forms, 
varying  from  gJJ  = jy,  ■“!  = 11  = y,  *11  = sy 

to  the  of  the  later  Arab  governors. 

I have  already  remarked  that  it  was  the  occasional  practice  to 
to  introduce  a ) = ^ to  connect  the  unit  and  the  decimal,  as 
*3^0^  = 14. 

The  abbreviation  of  the  entire  date  is  again  often  effected  by  the 
omission  of  the  commencement  of  the  word  expressing  the  decimal 
number.  This  should  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  create  much 
difficulty ; but  the  combinations  at  times  are  sufficiently  perplexing, 
when  the  introductory  unit  happens  to  be  imperfectly  defined. 


SASSANIAN  MINTS. 

In  introducing  the  following  list  of  the  Sassanian  mint-monograms, 
which  in  effect  amounts  to  little  more  than  a bare  alphabetical  enume- 
ration of  their  component  letters,  I have  a few  remarks  to  offer  in 
further  explanation  of  the  limited  results  I have  confined  myself  to. 

I have  elsewhere  stated  some  of  the  obstacles  attending  any 
endeavour  satisfactorily  to  appropriate  these  mint-marks,  and  effec- 
tively to  solve  the  enigma  presented  in  the  abbreviation  of  the  full 
name  into  the  syllable  which  formed  its  commencement;  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  deeper  we  advanced  in  the  study,  the  less  assured  we 
felt  of  our  most  elaborate  demonstrations. 

We  have  in  effect  to  combat  step  by  step  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  an  unascertained  nomenclature;  an  indeterminate  and  often  inter- 
vol.  xnr.  2 C 
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changeable  orthography;  the  imperfection  of  the  alphabet  employed; 
and,  lastly,  the  abbreviation,  which  adds  so  materially  to  the  existing 
incertitude  in  leaving  the  given  letters  applicable  to  many  different 
places  whose  names  had  an  initial  sound  in  common. 

I am  aware  that  I might  have  suggested  many  identifications  that 
might  have  borne  the  light,  and  stood  the  test  of  present  criticism, 
merely  because  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  them ; but  I 
should  myself  be  but  little  satisfied  with  this  mere  conjectural  appro- 
priation ; and  therefore  prefer  putting  forth  my  materials  almost 
uncommented  upon,  rather  than  waste  time — where  I had  nothing 
more  to  show — in  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  assigning  to  each 
monogram  parallel  initial  letters  from  the  geographical  lists  of  Oriental 
authors. 

An  examination  of  the  series  of  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
shows  us  that  the  kings  of  that  race  did  not  commence  to  distinguish 
their  local  coinages  by  the  inscription  of  the  names  of  the  different 
mints,  until  the  reign  of  Hormuzdas  II.  (303-310  a.d.) 

At  this  time,  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  but  partially  fol- 
lowed; and  it  is  only  with  Varahran  IV.  (390-404  a.d.)  that  the 
custom  became  general,  and,  with  his  successor  Yezdegird  I.,  fell  into 
the  routine,  subsequently  followed  throughout  in  the  kingdom  up  to 
the  date  of  the  Arab  supercession  of  the  fire-worship  coinage,  in 
a. h.  76. 

With  the  last-named  monarch  only,  did  these  records  settle  them- 
selves into  the  particular  position  on  the  coin,  to  the  right  of  the 
device,  which  subsequently  became  their  recognised  receptacle.  For 
some  time  after  the  establishment  of  this  modification,  the  corres- 
ponding space  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  field  continued  to  be  appro- 
priated generally  to  the  repetition  of  the  name  of  the  king;  and  it  is 
only  with  Firoz  that  a new  improvement  is  introduced  by  assigning 
this  corner  to  the  exhibition  of  the  date  of  the  year  of  issue.  As  these 
dates,  however,  have  reference  merely  to  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
monarch  on  whose  money  they  are  impressed,  they  but  little  advan- 
tage the  historian,  though  they  offer  us  certain  minor  points  of 
interest,  which  I need  not  here  enlarge  upon. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  REFERENCES.— PEHLVI  MTNTS. 

No.  1.  — L&  1 Unique. — This  mint-mark1  occurs  on 

a single  coin,  similar  to  that  figured  as  No.  4,  PI.  IX.  in  M.  de 
Longperier’s  “Essai  sur  les  Medailles  des  Rois  Perses.”3 


1 In  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  future  references,  I cite  in  full  in  this  place 
the  editions  of  the  various  geographical  works  I am  likely  to  quote  in  the  course 
of  my  examination  of  the  Sassanian  mints. 

1.  Liber  Climatum,  auctore  Scheicho  Abu-Isbako  el-Faresi,  vulgo  El- 
Issthachri.  Facsimile  Arabic  text.  J.  H.  Moeller.  Gotlise,  1839. 

2.  Geographie  d’Edrisi,  par  P.  Ame'dce  Jaubert.  Paris,  1836. 

3.  Yakuti’s  Lexicon  Geographicum,  cui  titulus  est  , 

e duobus  Codieibus  MSS.  Arabice  editum.  Ed.  T.  G.  J.  Juynboll,  Lugduni 
Batavorum.  1852.  (In  course  of  publication), 

4.  El-Cazwinj’s  Kosmographie  i " .liLA-sk)  , A ,|  .g  , .1  V’T.  Ferdinand 

Wiistenfeld.  Gottingen,  1847-9. 

5.  Geographie  d’Aboulfe'da.  Texte  Arabe.  Par  MM.  Reinaud  et  De  Slane. 
Paris,  1840. 

2 I am  not  disposed  to  concur  in  M.  de  L.’s  assignment  of  this  medal  to 
Feroz.  I dissent  both  on  simple  numismatic  typical  grounds,  and  on  the  still 
more  decisive  argument  of  interpretation  of  legends.  The  former  question  need 
not  detain  us  here;  but  as  regards  the  latter,  I may  observe  that  the  supposed 
name  on  the  reverse  is  not  susceptible,  even  from  the  specimen  described,  of 

transcription  as  Feroz : it  might  possibly  be  made  into  or  ; but 

these  would  be  scarcely  satisfactory  readings. 

We  have  four  specimens  of  this  type  of  coin  in  the  British  Museum:  the 
obverse  triliteral  legend  is  seemingly  uniform  in  all,  and  may  be  represented  in 


modern  character  by  4^*  The  Reverses  are  as  follows — 


B 


-nr 


Mint  No.  40. 


Mint  No.  1. 


D 


j y-tou 

r 

-nr 


Mint  No.  8. 


'3DN 


Mint  No.  10. 


The  two  latter  examples  probably  give  the  correct  orthography  of  the  Paris 
medal,  though  the  outline  given  in  the  Plate  might  answer  for  . I myself 
should  be  disposed  to  render  the  doubtful  word  as 


J 


3S-U 


for 


10; 


but  that  I am  aware  I have  no  justification  for  taking  any  such  liberty  with  my 
materials,  as  in  this  case  the  French  engraving,  and  what  remains  of  the  penul- 
timate letter  on  the  third  specimen  now  quoted,  equally  confirm  the  value  of  that 
character  as  ^ = ,s). 


2 C 2 
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No.  2. j.u  = , .1 . possibly  . Common. 

No.  3.  ==  &c.  — I have  met  with  only  two 

examples  of  this  monogram : one  is  to  be  found  on  a coin  of  Hor- 
muzdas  IV.,  in  the  possession  of  N.  Bland,  Esq.;  the  other  on  a 
Khusru  II.,  dated  An  4,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  See 
Arab  Mints  p,  q,  r,  infra. 

No.  4.  t ••  or  , ,\ . — I distinguish  this  monogram 

from  the  pa of  No.  27,  in  virtue  of  the  two  very  clear 
examples  I have  transcribed  in  the  plate.  They  occur,  the  one  on  a 
coin  of  Firoz,  in  Mr.  Bland’s  cabinet;  the  other  on  a coin  of  Kobad, 
iu  the  same  collection;  and  they  offer  the  sole  instances  I am  able  to 
quote  of  these  letters  being  found  inscribed  in  the  space  on  the  reverse, 
at  this  period  uniformly  assigned  to  mint  records.  The  combined 
letters  appear  constantly  on  the  earlier  coins  of  Varahran  IV.  and 

Yezdegird  I.,  as  abbreviation  of  the  word  '"IVIN,1  which 

itself,  as  well  as  its  triliteral  representative  and  still  more 

curtailed  form  , frequently  occupies  a place  to  the  left  of  the 
area,  subsequently  formally  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the 
name  of  the  mint  city. 

There  are,  however,  decided  objections  to  admitting  that  the 
word  itself  was  used  on  these  occasions  to  indicate  any  site 

of  coinage,  as  it  takes  the  place  held  by  tbe  word 
j Ar.  Per.  u-jli]?2  011  the  earliest  fire-worship  coins,  and 

replaces  the  word  jpa.aiJu)  = in  the  same  position,  above 

the  altar,  on  that  type  of  Varahran  IVtli  coins  which  revert  to  the 
original  reverse  design  of  Ardeshir  Babek’s  medals,4  where  the  fire- 
altar  stands  alone,  unsupported  by  the  usual  ministering  Mobeds. 
Add  to  this,  on  the  common  coins  of  Yezdegird  II.  Aturi  is 
inscribed  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  reverse,  behind  the  figure  of  the 

' jil  or^jl  Fire. 

o *—  3 

Ferhang-i-Jehangiri,  s 

* Mordtniann  wishes  to  read  this  word  as  . “ . t si (p.  88.) 

* Longperier,  Plates  I.  and  II.  Mordtmann,  loco  cil.  p.  88. 
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Mobed,  in  the  space  hitherto  invariably  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  name  of  the  king;  here  again  it  alternates  with  the  term 
('D*U)or  ('312),  and  the  proper  name 
while  the  peculiar  mint  space  in  the  two  former  instances  encloses 
the  letters  j u , or  the  mint-mark  numbered  8 in  the  Plate.  And, 
lastly,  on  the  ordinary  coins  of  Varabran  IV.,  where  the  abbre- 
viations or  are  placed  to  the  right  of  the  altar  and  of  the 

supporting  figure;  or  as  the  legends  read  in  the  last  line,  on  the 
reverse,  we  find  the  mint  monograms  M-u  No.  5, 2 and  No.  32, 
inserted  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 

No.  5.  jjju  = ,jJ  • 

No.  6.  ^ju  = . — This  monogram  is  unique  on  a coin  of 

Hormuzdas  IV.,  dated  Ann.  12.  If  the  single  specimen  has  given  us 
the  correct  form  of  the  concluding  character,  we  have  here  the 
solitary  instance  yet  discovered  of  the  use  of  the  letter  ^ = £ in 
the  old  Pehlvi  of  coins,  gems,  or  inscriptions. 


No.  7.  = j.1. — This  example  also  stands  alone,  and  has 

been  met  with  only  on  a coin  of  Khusru  I.,  Ann  37,  of  the  Masson 
collection. 


No.  8.  yu  ==  . — I discriminate  this  mint  from  that  classed 

under  No.  9,  with  which  it  might  possibly  be  associated  as 
an  abbreviation,  because  I have,  on  the  one  part,  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  initial  as  a Sassanian  ju  = N,  1,  as  it 
occurs  under  its  normal  form  in  the  mint  monogram  on  coins  of 
Yezdegird  II.,  in  the  presence  of  several  Pehlvi  ju’s  = Hi  A,  which 
exhibit  the  usual  distinguishing  outline  of  that  character,  in  other- 
parts  of  the  legends  on  the  same  piece.  On  the  other  hand,  I have 
corresponding  data  to  prove  that  the  initial  in  No.  9 is  an  ju  = rt>, 
in  opposition  to  ju  = N , 1 , as  may  be  seen  from  the  facsimile  of  this 
mint-mark  engraved  in  PI.  II.  fig.  16,  Vol.  XII.  J.  R.  A.  S. 


1 Wilson,  Ar.  Aut,,  PI.  xiv.  15. 

2 Longpe'rier,  PI.  VIII.  fig.  I. 
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I observe  on  one  of  Yezdegird  the  First’s  coins,  in  the  East  India 
House  Museum,  an  example  of  the  mint-mark  yu , with  the  additional 
letter  ju  = £> , which  succeeds  the  ) in  a consecutive  line  to  the 

left  of  the  flame  on  the  altar.  The  third  facsimile,  figured  under  No. 
8,  had  already  led  me  to  expect  to  discover  a more  complete  expres- 
sion of  the  name  than  was  afforded  by  the  first  or  second  outlines 
given  under  the  same  heading;  and  now,  rejecting  the  reading  afforded 
by  the  imperfectly-preserved  final  of  the  first  named  monogram,  I 
am  prepared  to  adopt  the  transcription  of  the  three  characters  as 
■oyj  = — the  exact  orthography  of  the  commencement  of  the 

frequent  royal  name  of  Hormuzdas  = HtQ'VnN,  and  the 

representative,  we  may  suppose,  of  some  of  the  towns  re-edified  by, 
and  named  after,  their  kiugly  patron. 

No.  9.  foyo  = . From  the  very  first  inquiry  on  the  sub- 

ject, I was  inclined  to  identify  this  mint  monogram  as  the  mark  of  the 
capital  of  Khuzistan.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  my  first  Essay 
on  Pelilvi  Coins,  I had  but  little  evidence  to  offer  in  support  of  my 
theory;  and  being  anxious  to  avoid  needless  conjecture,  I omitted 
all  hint  of  the  possible  appropriation  of  the  name  I am  now  in  a 
better  position  to  illustrate  the  question,  and  still  more  confirmed  in 
my  first  impression.  To  state  the  case  broadly,  I now  read  as 
, Arabic  Hoth,  Persian  Hos,  for  , hodie  , the  capital 
of  ^ . 

' Hyde  de  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.,  cap  35,  p.  415.—“  At  quoad  Elami  ipsius  sedem, 
ea  apud  Bar  Babliil  statuitur  in  regioue  Ahwaz,  qua;  est  Elymais : 

*^>V  * V , Elam  est  regio  Ahwaz,  qua;  in  l’ersarum  libris  est  Stephauo 

KortTfor,  Herodoto  Kod-riui  seu  Kia^ioi.  Idedque,  vel  Elam,  vel  aliquis  alius 
liabuit  filium  aut  nepotem  a quo  ista  regio  sic  denominata  fuit.  Gen.  xxiL  21 
memoratur  nn  Nachoris  (Abrahami  fratris)  filius,  qui  videtur  postea  fixisse 
sedem  in  Elyniaide,  ibi  reliquens  sui  nominis  urbem  Chuz,  quae  nunc  extat : unde 
tota  regio  hodie  in  libris  nominatur  ^ , Chuzistan,  sen  Cossceorum 

regio.  Iste  Chuz  fuit  ex  Arpacsbadi  prosapia,  seu  seris  nepotibus,  in  succedente 
generatione  8V  I.  Is  autem  alias,  turn  a suis,  quam  a vicinis  gentibus,  dictus  est 

1001  Huz  (sc.  ,,£>')>  unde  supradicta  urbs  ad  hodiernum  diem  in  plurali  forma 
appellatur  ■,  \ ' Nam  Assy riis  isti  populi  vocantur  jalOOl  Huzonc,  Huza;i, 
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The  interchange  of  the  Pehlvi  yu  — ^ and  the  Sanscrit 

or  T^,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  Rawlinson,  x.  90,  &c., 
which  will  itself  account  for  the  Greek  aouaa 
(R.  xi.  88),  and  gives  us  in  our  Pehlvi  mint- mark  the  correct  initial 
of  the  local  orthography  of  the  capital  of  Susiana.  It  remains  to 
decide  upon  the  applicability  of  to  represent  the  true  phonetic 
value  of  the  concluding  consonant  of  the  old  name.  That  there  was 
much  uncertainty  in  the  method  of  writing  this  final,  as  well  perhaps 
as  in  pronouncing  it,  among  the  proximate  tribes,  is  proved  by  the 
variants  still  extant,  as  “Uraj”  (Cuneiform  ==  J — R.,  xi.  87), 
“ Huz”  (R.,  ibid,  note  3),  • 

I have  then  to  justify  the  reading  of  fc  = vi,  strictly  O,  as  a 
sound  approximate  to  j » g-  or  . As  an  example  peculiarly 

^ O - 

applicable,  I cite  the  word  Arabic,  “ Mons  consistens  arena 

molli”  (Freytag),  which  gives  the  true  orthography  of  Birs  in  Birs- 
i-Nimrud  (Borsippa).2  Here  we  have  the  Arabic  th  distinctly 
enunciated  and  passed  into  use  with  the  proper  Persian  mode  of 
pronunciation,  as  S ; may  we  not  therefore,  justly  assume  a similar 
vulgar  use  of  the  = £ in  the  instance  under  review? 

Since  the  above  was  actually  in  type,  the  illustrative  plate  duly 
transferred,  and  all  presently  available  evidence  collated,  a handful 
of  Sassanian  coins, — rejected  duplicates  from  the  collection  of  Colonel 
Rawlinson, — has  been  sent  to  me  for  examination.  Singular  to  say, 
among  the  number  I find  one,  which,  if  I mistake  not,  bears  a modified 
form  of  the  identical  mint-monogram  we  are  now  occupied  upon.  The 
discovery  is  important,  as,  assuming  the  new  monogram  to  represent 
the  place  of  coinage,  elsewhere  expressed  by  , we  have  a variant 


et  regio  ipsa  (quae  Chuzistan)  est  OCT3  AaS  Betli-Huzdye,  locus  Huzaeorum.” 

hodib  dicuntur  Cliuzcei , seu3  ut  Assyrii  scribunt,  Iluzcei.  Ista  est  urbs 

quae  in  SS.  Bibliis  vocatur  Gozan,  minus  recte,  pro  Persico  , . A-  . 

Abulfeda,  Cdl  • Ouseley,  2,  72.  Rawlinson,  pp.  87,  xi.  J.  R.  A.  S. 

' Ouseley,  pp.  73,  78. 

2 Rawlinson,  xii.  436. 
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iu  the  orthography,  proving  the  applicability  of  the  very  articulation 
I was  contending  for.  Certain  it  is  that  the  facsimile  I now  give 
[c^]  reads  most  distinctly  or  °therwise 

whether  it  shall  eventually  be  classed  as  a variant  of  the  leading 
mint-sign  under  consideration,  or  whether  it  may  claim  an  indepen- 
dent identity,  is  a matter  I leave  for  future  determination;  but  for 
the  present  I advocate  the  former  opinion. 

Nos.  10  and  11.  = ^*1-  — I am  inclined 

to  class  these  two  monograms  under  one  and  the  same  head,  looking 
upon  No.  10  as  the  older  sign,  which  I find  only  on  the  coins  of 
Firoz  and  Kobad:  whereas  No.  11  appears  first  on  the  money  of 
Khusru  I.,  and  is  thereafter  constant  under  its  triliteral  form. 

Nos.  12  and  13,  am  = )am  = ; and  yo^AM  = 

may,  I think,  likewise  be  associated  under  one  heading;  the  two 
latter  being  apparently  optional  elongations  of  the  original  am  , which 
is  first  seen  on  the  money  of  Varahran  V. 

No.  14.  A)))  = . — This  monogram  represents  a mint  whose 

locale  I am  specially  anxious  to  identify.  As  yet  I am  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  my  attempts  in  that  direction ; but  such  information  as 
I have,  I put  forth  with  all  its  imperfection.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  fix  this  monogram  as  the  index  of  the  city  of  Babylon — the  obvious 
reading  naturally  tempted  the  notion ; but  we  have  a corrective  to 
hasty  guessing  in  the  records  on  the  coins  of  our  Arab  governors, 
which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  historical  data  indicating  the 
circle  of  government  held  by  each,  properly  circumscribe  the  geogra- 
jdiical  limits  beyond  which  we  must  not  stray  in  search  of  a fitting 
local  correspondent  for  our  coin -endorsed  mints. 

The  combination  in  its  more  modern  form,  occurs  on  the 

coins  of  two  governors  only  in  the  entire  Arabico-Pehlvi  series — 
those  of  Selim  bin  Ziad  and  Abdallah  bin  Hazim:  the  former,  it  is 
true,  seems  to  have  possessed  at  times  certain  westerly  provinces. 
Abdallah  bin  Hazim’s  association,  as  an  independent  ruler,  was 
simply  with  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire  of  the  Khalifs,  and  it 
is  on  this  side  alone,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  any  mint  he 
inscribes  on  his  coins.  The  first  facsimile  given  under  No.  14  repre- 
sents the  outline  the  mint-mark  displays  on  its  first  appearance  in  its 
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present  form  on  a coin  of  Feroz.  The  sketch  of  the  second  example 
is  taken  from  the  money  of  Selim  bin  Ziad;  and  the  third  figure, 
which  I doubtingly  place  in  the  same  category,  obtains  on  the  earlier 
medals  of  Varahran  IV.  and  Yezdegird  I. 

I was  at  one  time  inclined  to  look  upon  the  monogram  as  repre- 
senting the  Pehlri  word  Iaj  ,l  and,  as  such,  to  connect  it  with  the 
A rabic  and  to  expect  to  find  that  it  referred  to  some  frontier 

“city  of  a pass;”  such  a system  of  nomenclature  being  common 
enough  at  no  great  distance  to  the  westward.  I then  tested  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  combination  should  be  read  as  ; and 
previous  to  my  discovery  of  the  undoubted  1 final  on  the  earlier 
medals  of  the  Sassanians,  I was  disposed  to  adopt  the  city  of  ( . 
otherwise  <*aaj  ,2  as  the  town  indicated  by  this  perplexing  mint- 
mark.  I have  for  the  present,  however,  arrived  at  a much  less 
interesting  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  monogram  expresses  the 
name  of  a mere  suburb  or  quarter  of  the  city  of  Merv,  of  whose  own 


Ferhang-i-Jehangiri,  Pelilvi  Vocabulary. 


, ^ yS  j (.  * ± ^ ly  . > La. 11  1 ^ . —x? 

CloK  Lpi  fifis  » ( yAA^olj  ^ 

i jyXJ  l$J  g-l-JjJl  isj.xJ3  ^.ao  -W  ^ 1 


— ~\Xj  l i1-a.H1  ^ ^ b"  ^ ^ fc— 1 (_  ' _j  a 

3 »— 

_»  ^ . \j-i  ^l_j^l  (_  • _j  jskNo_j.il  IaJ! 

OS-  s=  O ^O- 

_J  ioj-xi^o  JjiH  ( . ^ A — ( . yAjlxj  1*oj1  Xa-aj 


2S_^jJ"i>J,1  ( . y-A^l^  iNxS  AajJK^  ^\.3  XJLTIav  XaIIaJI 

Abulfeda,  pop 

“ * * * Boun  is  one  of  the  towns  of  Bazghees.  * * * The  author  of 

this  work  says  further  : for  Boun  they  write  Bubnut  likewise,  with  two  single  ba's, 
the  first  with  a futteh,  and  the  second  sakin;  and  he  adds,  this  is  a city  in 
Bazghees,  near  the  said  Bameeyun.’’ 

See  also  Merasid-ul-Ittela,  in  voce  t . fifij  ; and  Istakhri,  p.  112  : 

(j!  AaAJ  j (KAAJ  25 1^.^  _j 
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proper  mint-produce  we  have  already  so  abundant  a supply.  I base 
my  conclusion  to  this  effect  upon  the  following  passage  from  the 
Murasid-ul-Ittila : — 

I must  not  close  this  note  without  adding,  that  if  the  first  and 
second  examples  given  among  the  facsimiles  under  No.  14  are  to  be 
disconnected  from  the  third  form,  now  doubtingly  classed  with  them, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  for  an  independent  site  for  the  city  repre- 
sented by  the  monogram  last  in  order. 

In  this  case,  the  letters  composing  this  mint  index  must  be 
examined  under  their  own  separate  configurations,  and  we  must 
inquire  whether  they  may  not  bear  a different  interpretation  to  that 
obviously  pertaining  to  the  better  defined  characters  of  the  more 
modern  A reference  to  the  earlier  Sassanian  coins  of  Varahrau 

V.  and  Yezdegird  I.,  whereon  the  third  outline  chiefly  occurs,  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  opening  letters  of  the  word  = VQ  = 

which  is  constant  in  the  principal  legend  on  the  obverse,  are  identical, 
under  their  imperfect  expression,  with  the  two  characters  which 
commence  the_  mint-monogram.  I notice  more  prominently  this  pal- 
pable degradation  of  the  old  Pehlvi  letter  < f.  as  it  is  a literal  sign 
that  is  subsequently  lost  sight  of, — so  completely  indeed,  that  its  very 
existence  has  been  questioned. 

If  the  inconqdete  fashioning  of  the  one  letter  of  ascertained  value 
in  a word  on  a given  piece,  is  to  be  taken  as  a test  of  the  functions 
pertaining  to  a similarly  designed  character  in  another  part  of 
the  medal,  the  mint-mark  in  question  might  possibly  be  rendered 

-^OJ  = lL  ; but  I must  confess  myself  unprepared  to  adopt  this 
orthography. 

No.  15  exhibits  under  one  number  three  apparent  varieties  of  the 
same  monogram,  though  we  may  possibly  find  reason  to  separate  the 
concluding  form  from  its  two  associates.  The  sign  placed  third  in 
the  present  order  I judged  to  stand  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of 
Busrah1 2;  but  if  I am  to  recognise  the  identity  of  the  three  mint- 
marks  now  quoted,  I must  abandon  this  position  indefinitely,  inasmuch 
as  the  two  leading  outlines  occur  severally  on  monies  of  Khusru  I. 


1 ^ 

a Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  XII.  327. 
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and  Hormuzdas  IV.,  both  of  whom,  as  we  know,  died  many  years 
before  even  the  foundations  of  the  Arab  city  were  laid.  Supposing 
these  two  leading  signs,  however,  to  represent  a different  mint,  let  us 
examine  the  claims  of  the  third  and  similar  figures  to  symbolize  the 
mint  of  Busrah.  The  example  in  question  is  found  upon  a piece 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  described,  and  which  presents  us  with 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  affiliating  name  which  reads  Yeskerd 

as  distinguished  from  the  old  style  of 
= rnDIP , or  the  orthography  in  use  elsewhere  during  the 
Arab  period,  of  = o jJyj1 2 . The  coin  purports  to  have 


been  minted  in  the  year  19  and  is  totally  defi- 
cient in  the  usual  or  any  sign  of  Moslem  intervention ; 

but  this  need  not  deter  us  from  accepting  it  as  an  issue  under  Arab 
auspices.  If  there  is  nothing  positive,  there  is  equally  nothing 
negative,  upon  the  point;  and  if  other  arguments  should  hereafter 
lead  us  to  admit  that  the  two  characters  which  compose  the  doubtful 
monogram  were  designed  to  express  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of 
Busrah,  we  may  very  reasonably  adjudge  this  piece  to  have  been 
coined  in  the  mint  of  the  southern  metropolis,  under  the  government 
of  Abu-Mousa-al-Ashgari.  The  next  occasion  upon  which  this  mint- 
mark  is  met  with  is  on  the  coins  of  Abdulrahman,  a.h.  52,  whose 
legends  are  figured  under  No.  XVI.  PI.  III.,  Vol.  XII.  p.  346,  Jour. 
Rl.  As.  Soc.,  and  fig  I.  PI.  I.  accompanying.  In  this  position  it  leads 
us  very  naturally  to  the  more  fully  developed  name  that  obtains 
uniformly  in  and  after  the  year  55  A.n.,3  from  which  date 
is  engraved  in  all  legible  completeness. 


No.  16.  = j.j  . — We  do  not  meet  with  this  monogram  pre- 

vious to  the  reign  of  Khusru  I.  I am  not  altogether  satisfied  that 
the  initial  letter  is  a but  judging  from  the  best  outlines  I am 
able  to  refer  to,  this  letter  represents  the  preferable  reading,  though 
in  the  parallel  case  of  No.  24,  whose  early  formation  proves  its  later 
alphabetical  value,  the  most  modern  examples  of  the  initial  R assi- 
milate closely  to  the  expression  given  to  many  specimens  of  the 
opening  character  of  the  mint  under  notice. 

Supposing  the  value  of  the  B to  be  admitted,  the  city  indicated 

1 Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  XII.  p.  280. 

2 Coin  of  Ziad,  No,  6,  p.  288,  Vol.  XII.,  et  seq. 
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might  possibly  be  associated  with  the  Sassanian1  (L*J),  ouly  that 
we  do  not  well  know  when  the  town  lost  its  ancient  name  of 
Raineshasan  > otherwise,  the  interchange  of  the 

second  consonant  would  matter  but  little. 

No.  17.  JJ  — . — I have  seen  but  one  specimen  of  the  mono- 

gram copied  under  No.  17,  and  that  occurs  on  a rudely -fashioned, 
deeply-impressed  coin  of  Varahran  V.,  with  a reverse  similar  to 
those  figured  by  M.  de  Longperier  as  VIII.  5,  IX.  5. 

The  letters  which  compose  the  other  legends  of  the  coin,  though 
coarse,  are  sufficiently  intelligible.  On  the  obverse  may  be  read 

^ ^ 

_ . ( Varahran. 

On  the  reverse  J : = _ 

( _JJ  X 

1 may  remark,  with  a view  to  settle  definitively  the  value  of  the 
second  letter  of  the  mint-mark,  that  it  corresponds  in  form  with  the 
opening  character  of  the  king’s  name  on  the  obverse  : the  reverse 
) = 3 is  not  so  perfectly  preserved. 

No.  18.  J for  Beiza.  I have  had  no  reason  to 
modify  my  first  interpretation  of  this  mint-mark. 

No.  19.  , &c. — It  has  been  proposed  to  read 

these  letters  as  conveying  the  commencement  of  the  word  Pars  (Persia 
Proper).  There  is,  however,  a fatal  objection  to  this  conclusion,  in 
in  the  fact  that,  whatever  irregularities  in  orthographical  expression 
may  have  obtained  in  Pehlvi,  in  the  interchange  of  approximately 
homophouous  consonants,  it  was  not  the  custom  to  omit  the  vowels, 
which  performed  far  too  important  a function  to  be  dispensed  with  at 
will.  Now  Persia  is  uniformly  written  in  its  own  languages  with  a 

long  A,2  as  (Cuneiform)  PArsa; 3 (Pehlvi)  , (Persian)  u^L; 

and  in  no  case  of  abbreviation  of  names  or  mint-indices  have  I 


1 Abulfeda,  p.  . Mohi,  Mojmel  A1  Tawarfkh,  Jour.  Asiat.  XI.  333. 

2 The  Pehlvi  •*>  is  really  a,  as  the  Zend  is  ai  in  the  former  alphabet. 

3 Rawlinson,  X.  119. 
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observed  any  process  other  than  what  might  be  called  a rejection 
upwards  of  an  indeterminate  number  of  letters,  the  commencement  of 
the  word  in  each  case  being  scrupulously  preserved  in  all  its  original 
integrity. 

No.  20.  ju„j  = (Darabgerd).  — I adhere  most  unreservedly 
to  my  first  identification  of  this  mint  city:  it  appears  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Feroz  among  the  list  of  Sassanian  mints,  and,  to  judge  by 
the  specimens  extant,  must  have  contributed  freely  to  the  currency  of 
the  kingdom. 

No.  21.  or  . — This  mint  must  not  be  confounded 

with  the  ^ of  No.  32.  It  occurs  too  often,  and  with  too 

great  distinctness  of  outline,  to  leave  a doubt  about  the  correct  deci- 
pherment : its  application  to  any  fixed  locality  is  a question  for  the 
future. 


No.  22.  ^ ^ or  . — This  word  occurs  but 

twice  in  the  entire  Sassanian  series.  It  occupies  the  section  of  the 
coin  at  this  time  permanently  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  mint- 
monogram,  and  is  to  be  seen  only  on  two  coins  of  Kobad,  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 


No.  23.  ■ — This  is  a very  rare  monogram.  I have 

observed  only  two  instances  of  its  use,  on  the  coins  of  Hormuzdas  IV. 
and  Khusru  II.  respectively. 

I have  already  (XII.  328)  suggested  its  applicability  to  Ram 
Hormuz,  or  any  of  the  “ Rests”  of  olden  days.  I may  add  that 
was  specially  abbreviated  into  ■ 


No.  24.  3)  = • — The  true  form  and  intent  of  the  initial  in 

this  monogram  are  fortunately  proved  for  us  by  the  early  specimens  of 
its  outline  still  extant,  which,  as  has  been  already  remarked  (XII. 
278),  in  their  more  exact  adherence  to  the  recognised  literal  forms 
of  the  Rock  Alphabets,  afford  us  very  valuable  tests  of  the  correctness 
of  the  interpretations  proposed  for  the  later  examples  of  the  same 
sign  expressed  in  modified  and  less  accurately  defined  characters. 
I imagine  I am  able  to  detect  still  earlier  examples  of  the  associate 
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characters  of  this  mint-mark  than  those  I have  copied  in  the  plate, 
which,  if  their  identity  he  sustained,  will  contribute  enlarged  means 
for  the  verification  of  the  name  of  the  mint-city,  by  supplying  us  with 
an  additional  or  third  letter. 

On  a coin  of  Varabran  V.  I observe  the  letters  33)  = 

inscribed  on  that  portion  of  the  reverse  field,  to  the  left  of  the  altar- 
flame,  where  we  have  already  seen  so  many  monograms  of  other 
cities  inserted,  previous  to  the  special  appropriation  of  the  space  on 
the  extreme  right  to  the  reception  of  these  records. 

Ascending  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  dates,  we  find  on  the  reverse 
of  a new  medal  of  Varabran  II.,  of  the  type  figured  by  M.  de  Long- 
perier  as  IV.  4,  the  following  legend — 

INirrn  h1?  3 

I isolate  the  word  or  name  of  in  this  legend,  not  only 

because  it  agrees  with  the  same  triliteral  word  on  Varabran  V.’s 
coin,  hut  for  a reason  I am  much  prepared  to  rely  on  in  certain  cases, 
though  I confess  to  its  being  an  argument  as  yet  unconceded,  viz., 
that  the  j preceding  and  the  j concluding  the  word  are  both  shaped 
as  finals.1 

I have  called  attent:on  in  another  place  to  the  peculiarity  dis- 
played by  this  coin  in  offering  the  first  known  instance  of  the 
numismatic  use  of  the  heretofore  strictly  lapidary  character  i , to 
which,  in  this  case,  I assign,  as  the  preferable  rendering,  the  sound 
of  L. 

No.  25.  y)  = yjj  or  represents  one  of  the  most  prolific 
mints  of  the  Sassano-Persian  empire:  from  the  reign  of  Firoz  to  the 
extinction  of  the  dynasty  its  forms  recur  with  sufficient  frequency, 
and  are  marked  in  their  onward  progress  by  the  alphabetical  modifi- 
cations indicated  in  the  order  of  the  four  examples  reproduced  in  the 
plate. 

No.  26.  ? — I have  but  one  original 

from  which  to  quote  this  mint-mark — an  undated  coin  of  Khusru 
Parviz. 


See  also  Gem  56,  infra,  and  note  on  Alphabets,  p.  3/9. 
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No.  27.  pd.SA  = • — The  mint  indicated  by  the  initial 

letters  Sat  claims  our  interest  under  the  double  aspect  of  the  uniform 
succession  of  its  issues  from  the  days  of  Firoz  to  the  Arab  conquest, 
and  its  retention  as  a place  of  coinage  by  the  Mohammadans  after 
their  acquisition  of  the  country. 

Its  produce  bears  record  of  the  Khilafat  of  “ the  servant  of  God” 
( Yez'ul ),  in  a. 11.  63;  and  subsequently,  under  the  mintages  of  the  years 
69  and  70,  intimates  to  us  that  Aumar-i-Obeidullah  presided  over  its 
administration.1 


No.  28.  . — The  single  specimen  of  this  monogram, 

which  I have  copied  under  No.  28,  is  in  scarcely  a sufficient  state  of 
preservation  to  authorize  me  to  separate  it  definitively  from  the 
original  of  the  facsimile  of  No.  7 ; but  the  inclination  of  the  lines  of 
the  leading  letter,  still  visible,  give  it  a decided  appearance  of  an  .as  . 


No.  29.  jja  = • — I refrain  from  making  any  extended 

remarks  upon  this  mint,  as  I am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  reading ; 
still  I feel  bound  to  affirm  the  correctness  of  my  own  copies  from  the 
originals ; but,  as  has  been  repeatedly  noticed,  the  similitude  of  the 
forms  of  ju  and  ^3  is  one  of  the  real  difficulties  of  the  later  numis- 
matic Pehlvi,  when  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate,  not  the  actual 
semblance,  but  the  original  intent,  for  the  due  expression  of  which 
the  imperfect  knowledge  or  careless  execution  of  the  die-sinker  has 
proved  insufficient.3 


1 As  purely  conjectural  readings,  a choice  of  Sad  Hormuz,  Sad  Behmen — both 
names  of  revenue  divisions  under  the  Arabs — might  be  suggested  (see  Asiatic 
Journal,  1839). 

2 Should  -S3  (S)  prove  the  correct  letter,  it  might  be  a question  whether  the 

monogram  could  not  claim  to  represent  ^ . Tabari  distinguishes  this 

city  very  plainly  in  the  following  passages — 


\ O jyv.  1^.3 1 &S  j 1 A,  A ^ * 

<3oLo  gJ  ■* 

^ , y Mi yAM  ^ ^ jc)  ^ (Sy  y\  &S 


O y**>  i yJ  AAa'J'"^  "—"•Av.  Ai" 

1 

Abulfeda,  pqy;  . Tstakhrf,  Tab.  VIII.  No.  55, 


MS.,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  99.  ,.j  ya.T,  V->  1 
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No.  30.  • — I have  little  hesitation  in  attributing 

this  mint-mark  to  the  ancient  “Shiz,”  the  Atropateniau  Ecbatana 
(Canzaca),  the  Sassanian  capital  of  Azerbijan,  and  now  Takht-i- 
Soleiman.  Major  Rawlinson,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  identifi- 
cation of  this  city,1  has  entered  so  elaborately  into  the  geographical 
question,  and  so  thoroughly  exhausted  all  that  Oriental  authors  have 
contributed  towards  our  knowledge,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said 
on  these  points.  I have  merely  to  trace  the  numismatic  progress  of 
the  monetary  sign  of  the  once  great  capital  of  Media. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  this  mint-mark  is  on  a coin  of  Varahran 
IV.,  whose  money,  as  I have  previously  remarked,  first  introduces  us 
to  the  practice  of  inscribing  on  the  piece  a record  of  its  place  of 
mintage.  On  this  occasion  we  find  the  name  of  the  mint-city  ex- 
pressed in  its  full  integrity.  The  two  letters  > which 

subsequently  become  the  standard  inint-monogram,  are  placed  to  the 
left  of  the  flame  which  surmounts  the  altar;  and  to  the  right  of  the 
fire,  or  in  what  would  constitute  a lower  and  succeeding  line  in  the 
order  of  reading,  are  figured  the  concluding  letters  = cfj  • 
I should  have  hesitated  somewhat  in  joining  together  these  separate 
portions  of  the  name,  had  I not  a most  apposite  instance  on  the  coinage 
of  the  king  next  on  the  list,  which  seems  fully  to  authorize  the 
association.  The  engraving  of  the  coin  of  Yezdegird  I.,  in  M.  de 
Longperier’s  Plate  VII.  fig.  2,  exhibits  a precisely  similar  division  of 
the  monogram  I have  classed  as  the  third  outline  of  No.  14,  in  the 
detail  of  Sassanian  mints:  here  we  find  the  two  B’s  to  the 

left  of  the  flame,  and  the  succeeding  A [ju]  to  the  right  of  that 
object. 

The  monogram  is  first  seen  occupying  its  proper  position — 

in  the  portion  of  the  reverse  field  permanently  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  the  name  of  the  mint — on  a medal  of  Feroz:  henceforth 
it  becomes  sufficiently  common  on  Sassanian  money;  and,  finally,  it 
is  met  with  on  coins  apparently  of  the  Arab  period,  or  those  bearing 

the  name  of  J jayw  and  having  the  word  inscribed 

on  the  margin,  of  which  mintage  we  have  specimens  bearing  the 
several  dates  of  18 — 25,  26,  27 — 31,  32,  &c. 

No.  31.  ju^  = (From  a coin  of  Kobad — jST.  Bland,  Esq.). — 
I should  have  had  some  reserve  in  quoting  this  unique  initial-syllable, 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  X.  1840. 
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as  distinguished  from  the  common  form  of  juj  = , had  I not  met 

with  two  instances  of  its  use,  at  the  commencement  of  a name  (?), 
which  reads  in  full  On  the  first  occasion,  the 

word  is  found  on  a coin  of  Varahran  IV.  (Kirmtin  Shall),  and  it  is 
arranged  within  the  field  of  the  piece  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
in  No.  30,  just  noticed  ; the  )ju^  being  to  the  left  of  the 
altar-flame,  and  the  jS  appearing  to  the  right  of  that  object.  The 
word  recurs  on  a medal1  of  the  succeeding  monarch  (Yezdegird  I.), 


1 As  this  coin  is  of  considerable  interest,  both  for  the  superiority  of  the  execu- 
tion of  its  dies  and  for  the  novelty  and  unusual  fulness  of  its  legends,  I transcribe 
the  latter  in  modern  Pelilvi. 


IpO-u  1 ju^-£ 
1 b'x  I tfDia 


Obverse. 

I iOJ 

vtotp  I ! vo 


1DHTQ 


Reverse. 

'UiDi* 


WOIT' 


3 


The  name  of  Yezdegird  commences  the  circular  intra-marginal  scroll,  which 
continues,  as  above  arranged,  around  the  field;  the  word  Atishi  occupying  the 
space  immediately  at  the  top  of  the  piece,  above  the  flame  of  the  fire-altar.  I 
have  been  careful  in  distinguishing  in  my  mere  servile  transcript  the  R’s  and  L’s, 
the  former  of  which  are  represented  in  the  original  by  2j  which  sign,  it  must  be 

remembered,  answers  equally  for  the  modern  letter  _)  . The  letter  L I use  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Sassanian  T,  • It  will  be  seen  that  I adopt  a different  letter  for 


the  initial  of  the  term  (title  ?)  Lamashtari,  as  found  on  the  reverse.  I do  so 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  oulines  employed  in  my  medallic  text ; but  the 
letter  in  question  may  fairly  be  taken  for  an  J ■ 01  the  other  examples  of  this 

word  I may  note  the  following : 

British  Museum  Coin.  One  of  Colonel  Rawlinson’s  duplicates. 

nnttfDNn  'bruinx1? 

Generally  % may  be  accepted  as  the  favourite  reading,  as  the  word  is  by  no 


means  of  uncommon  occurrence,  though  it  is  seldom  perfectly  expressed.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  I do  not  coincide  in  Mordtmann’s  interpretation  of  Rastachi. 
In  the  same  manner  I must  explain  that  I have  rendered  the  third  letter  of  the 

Atishi  ~!0  = , in  accordance  with  the  form  employed  on  the  piece  I am 

2 D 
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being  similarly  placed;  and,  to  complete  tbe  circle  of  evidence,  I may 
note  the  inscription  of  the  two  isolated  letters  4^  in  the  same 
position,  but  unaccompanied  by  the  concluding  characters,  on  a smaller 
coin  of  the  same  sovereign.1 

No.  32.  = y. — I associate  this  mint-mark  with  the  ancient 

abbreviation  of  Kerman;  the  characters  which  compose-  it  duly  cor- 
respond with  the  opening  letters  of  the  name  of  the  province  as 
expressed  on  the  gem  of  Varahran  Kerman  Shah 

given  by  Ouseley  as  No.  3 of  his  “ Medals  and  Gems.”3 

We  meet  with  numerous  introductory  examples  of  the  monogram 
on  the  coins  of  this  king,  whose  title,  as  we  know,  was  derived  from 


describing,  though  I am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  word  is  anything  else  than 
the  common  with  its  third  and  fourth  letters  joined,  which,  in  effect, 

would  make  them  into  the  single  character  which  stands  for  -O’  however,  the 


lower  limbs  of  the  characters  , if  such  they  are,  have  been  unduly  elongated ; 
and  Alishi  must  for  the  present  be  taken  as  the  preferable  reading. 

1 I observe  a further  peculiarity  in  this  last  coin,  which  I may  as  well  take 
this  opportunity  of  noticing.  A practice  obtained  in  the  mintages  of  the  Sassanian 
monarclis,  from  Sapor  Zu’laktaf  to  Yezdegird  II.,  of  inscribing  the  word  y po _St5 i 
in  the  parallelogram  which  forms  the  column  of  the  altar.  The  word,  however, 
varies  considerably,  both  in  completeness  and  accuracy  of  expression,  on  the 
different  coinages,  and  on  some  of  the  better  executed  samples  the  inscribed  letters 
seem  to  necessitate  a variation  in  the  reading.  The  coin  in  question  offers  us  a 

case  in  point,  as  the  letters  run  , ■ 0n  M-  de 

Longperier’s  coin,  depicted  as  No.  2,  PI.  VII.,  the  characters  engraved  form  the 
word 

2 I would  draw  attention  to  the  uniform  use  of  Jj  both  as  R and  L in  the 


legends  on  this  gem  ; the  same  alphabetical  sign  doing  duty  for  R in  Puhuri, 
and  for  L in  A/afka,  &c. 


3 Quarto.  London,  1801.  I venture  to  differ  from  Ouseley  in  the  transcrip- 
tion he  adopts  for  the  legend  of  this  gem:  I would  suggest  the  following — 


nrewo 


*-0 

nms 

nitf 

wirm 


* 

[INI]  V 


£ 

P 
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the  principality  itself.  In  these  cases  the  mint-mark  occupies  the 
position  originally  assigned  to  these  records — the  space  to  the  lelt 
of  the  altar-flame.  Under  Varahran  V.  the  sign  appears  in  the  now 
fixed  mint  location,  at  the  back  of  the  figure  standing  on  the  right  of 
the  altar.  Henceforth,  this  monogram  is  of  common  occurrence,  until 
it  merges  into  the  more  comprehensive  expression  of  the  full  name  on 
the  coins  of  the  Arabs,  given  under  e,  Plate  I. 

No.  33.  ju-£*  = Lo  • — It  has  been  attempted  to  fix  this  mint- 

mark  as  applying  to  the  town  of  Madain,  the  capital  of  the  Khusrus ; 
but  here  again  I must  object  to  the  orthography,  as  the  name  of  this 
city  is  invariably  written  in  Tabari,  &c.  t > with  the  short 

vowel  a,  and  not  with  the  long  one,  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  it 
accord  with  the  monogram  now  before  us. 

The  monogram  itself  is  of  rare  occurrence,  being  seen  only  on  the 
coins  of  Firoz. 

No.  34.  . — I do  not  think  I can  well  err  in  assigning 

this  most  common  monogram  to  the  city  of  Merv.  From  the  time  of 
Kobad  the  sign  appears  with  regular  uniformity,  modified  slightly  in 
the  outlines  of  its  component  letters,  until  we  find  it  amplified  into 
the  complete  form  it  assumes  under  the  Arabs.  (See  m , Plate  I.) 

No.  35.  )juj  = ^15  or  j j ' • — 1 give  the  preference  to  the 

modern  transcription  first  in  order,  because  I have  not  met  with 
any  example  of  this  monogram  that  assures  me  positively  that  the 
second  letter  is  designed  for  an  £>  . The  mint-mark  is  not  of  very 
ancient  date,  as  far  as  the  extant  coins  show  us,  inasmuch  as  its 
earliest  appearance  is  on  a medal  of  Hormuzdas  IV.  It  subsequently 
becomes  common  enough. 

No.  36.  .u^  = xj  . — This  also  is  a monogram  of  later  date,  and 
is  introduced  to  us  only  by  the  coins  of  Khusni  II.  It  seems  to 
have  continued  in  currency  during  the  early  part  of  the  Arab  rule. 

Dr.  Mordtmann  has  proposed  as  one  of  the  readings  for  a mono- 
gram he  reads  as  the  name  of  the  city  of  Nehawe.id  ,’  the 


1 Abulfeda,  | q . 
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scene  of  tlie  great  Arab  victory  over  the  Persian  hosts.  I <lo  not  see 
any  obvious  objection  to  the  identification  as  applied  to  the  mint 
now  before  us,  an  assignment  which  is,  to  a certain  extent,  supported 
by  the  numismatic  evidence,  and  is  clearly  preferable  to  the  alter- 
native suggested  by  the  same  author  of  iVacAtshivan. 

No.  37.  4ij  = or  is  unique  on  a coin  of  Khusru  II.,  of 
the  year  30. 

No.  38.  . — The  monogram  is  met  with  as  early 

as  the  reign  of  Firdz;  is  frequent  on  the  coins  of  Khusru  I.,  Hor- 
muzdasIV.,  and  Khusru  II.,  extending  well  into  the  Arab  period;  and 
is  finally  used  on  the  money  of  Ziad  bin  Abu  Sofian,  under  the 
dates  52  and  53  a.h.1 

No.  39.  -*0 1 = xO  . — This  mint-mark  dates  only  from  Khusru 

I. : it  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  reading,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
seems  pretty  well  assured.  I have  not  met  with  the  sign  on  any 
proved  Arab  coin. 

No.  40.  aif  = xj.2 — This  is  one  of  the  earlier  mint  indices  of 
the  series,  being  introduced  on  a coiii  of  Yezdegird  I.  It  is  common 
up  to  the  time  of  Khusru  I.,  after  which  it  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
There  is  a degree  of  suspicion  in  this  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  initiatory  appearance  of  the  similar,  and  possibly  identical,  sign, 
No.  36,  on  the  coins  of  later  date,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  in  many 
instances  the  old  2 = ^ became  the  |_  = ^ in  the  more  modern 
writing  which  preceded  the  Arab  conquest.3  In  this  case,  we  must 
abandon  the  identification  of  Nahavend,  suggested  for  No.  36,  which, 
under  the  amended  reading,  would  stand  for  instead  of  <xi  ■ 


1 Vol.  XII.  p.  288,  and  fig.  8 of  PL  II.  See  also  “ Le  Genie  de  l’Orient.” 
Bruxelles , 1849. 

4 See  also,  Longpcrier,  VIII.  5.  Wilson,  Ar.  Ant.  XVI.  5. 

3 Vol.  XTI.  270.  I am  bound,  however,  to  state  that  my  best  evidence  of 
the  use  of  [_  for  j is  in  its  employment  as  the  initial  in  , " . • If  it  be 

allowable  to  read  this  initial  as  £)  , and  transcribe  the  date  in  modern  letters 
as  1 '*  , the  argument  above  will  be  considerably  shaken. 
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No.  41.  • — The  monogram  figured  under  No.  41 

is  incomplete  in  its  outline,  and  I have  no  second  example  whereby 
to  supply  its  imperfections.  The  original  now  cited  occurs  on  a coin 
of  Kobad,  in  the  British  Museum. 

No.  42.  Yezd.  — I am  not  thoroughly  satisfied 

with  this  interpretation,  though  I have  but  little  to  urge  against  it, 
and  certainly  have  no  better  reading  to  propose.  My  difficulties  on 
this  head  have  been  already  stated  at  large  (Vol.  XII.  pp,  281,  325). 1 2 
I have  placed  the  facsimiles  now  cited  among  the  Imperial  Sassanian 
Mints,  because  they  occur  on  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Yezdegird  II.; 
but,  properly  speaking,  they  should — in  virtue  of  the  which 

is  emblazoned  on  tbe  margin  of  the  pieces — be  classed  in  the  list  of 
the  Arab  mints,  as  1 have  discovered  no  distinct  instance  of  their 
employment  on  the  money  of  the  earlier  Sassanian  monarchs. 

No.  43.  &c. — This  sign  first  makes  its  appear- 

ance, in  the  form  given  under  No.  43,  on  a coin  of  Khusru  I.  Two 
examples  under  this  reign,  and  one  from  a B'  isni  lllah  coin,  of  the 
year  35, 2 are  all  I am  able  to  quote  of  this  monogram. 

No.  44. — The  monogram  which  concludes  the  list  of  Sassanian 
mints  is  met  with  only  on  a class  of  Imperial  fire-worship  coins, 
whose  nominal  legends  are  couched  either  in  a very  unusual  form  of 
Pehlvi  or  some  kindred  modification  of  the  alphabet,  to  which  we 
have  not  as  yet  acquired  the  key;  and  the  mint-record  is  expressed 
apparently  in  a similar  form  of  characters. 

The  Pehlvi  word  though  curiously  fashioned,  is  legible 

enough;  and  an  analogous  marginal  inscription  on  the  obverse  may 
be  represented  in  modern  characters  bygj^-Oju  or,  as  other  coins  give 
it, 

1 These  doubts  do  not  now  extend  to  the  accuracy  of  the  transcription  of  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  name  of  Yezdegird  II.  as  3 = R,  which  is  satisfactorily 
confirmed  both  by  new  examples  and  variants  in  the  alphabetical  style. 

2 Vol.  XII.  p.  282. 
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ARAB  MINTS. 


Numbers.  Plate. 

45  a 

46  6 

47  c 


■“Jr* 


= s, 


_Aa j Bus  rah 

? 

4>  Khubus 


48 

d 

= 

tU»l 

Khorasan 

49 

e 

= 

c^' — ^ 

Kerman 

50 

f 

= 

— V"5" 

? 

51,  52 

0,  k 

= 

? 

53,  54 

h j 

= 

— r 

? 

55 

k 

? 

56 

l 

? 

57 

m 

- 

o 



Merv 

58 

n 

wW 

= 

o 

Mervalru* 

59 

0 

f’P-UJ 

= 

— &-•  - 

? 

60 

V 

= 

° ••  A A 

61 

2 

= 

‘rA 

Balkh 

62 

r 

= 



63 

s 

OIOS's 

= 

C ^ bj-AA* 

Sejistan 

64 

t 

jj)ju 

= 

^ ^ 

Herat 

65 

u 

n-oi 

= 

f 

? 

66 

V 

= 

■■  " *■ <0i j 

? 

This  last  is  a new  mint,  which  I have  only  lately  met  with  on  a 
coin  of  Obeidullah  bin  Ziad,  dated  apparently  58  a.h. 


I have  previously  (XII.  326)  ventured,  somewhat  in  defiance  of 
obvious  readings,  to  suggest  that  the  mint  names  classed  under 
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Nos.  60,  61,  and  62,  in  the  above  detail,  were  referable  to  the  city 
ofBalkh;  the  subjoined  extracts  tend  so  much  to  confirm  my  first 
impression,  that  I have  now  definitively  adopted  the  identification,* 1 
at  which  Hyde  had  already  arrived,  by  a different  process  of 
induction.2 


bwU# 

[or  (*"^v 


U' 


4— A<W  r,iu  * if.  >_^4<W«Xv^  if.  if.  4— if>  if. 

if.  if.  ^X^  <WJ  Jvxilj  ^ ^.XvO  C*xl  Igj)  * 4-A J 

2 I.XJ  *j£\Xj  C-A^La^T"  fiS  iXXvlj  \ 

>f.  if. 


^*Xj  iXx^lj  tS^pA'A  c-xr5  ^ ^ 

^Xx^  2 l Xj  yjjjJ  jQ**  &S  x<Xy>wjl  ^\j 

2 LXAwl  4-X*V*A*aJ  1 "* 

<J^j  ^Xa^Lj 

<—Sj>X*4  2 *XxA«^^W  X<X^X*J  \ ^ ^ ^l»AJ 


MS.  Ferhang-i-Jehangm.  dk^jLsrljjil 

1 It  may  be  objected,  that  I have  elsewhere  (Mint,  No.  4)  proposed  the 
ancient  r*  as  the  equivalent  of  the  second  letter  in  the  modern  transcription  of 


, and  that  I now  adopt  the  Pehlvi  q as  the  representative  of  that  character; 
but  I should  claim  the  option  on  the  ground  of  provincial  variations,  had  I not 
already  medallic  authority  for  the  absolute  commutability  of  the  two  Pehlvi 
letters.  See  Colonel  Rawlinson’s  coin,  quoted  under  Mint !). 

2 Relig.  Vet.  Pers.,  p.  524  (Edit.  1760). 
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The  first  number  of  the  “ Zeitsclirift  der  Deutschen  morgenlandischeu 
Gesellschaft”  of  1850  publishes  a series  of  letters  from  Dr.  Mordt- 
mann,  addressed  to  Professor  Olsliausen  of  Kiel,  on  the  subject  of 
Sassaniau  Coins.  As  the  major  part  of  Dr.  Mordtmann’s  investiga- 
tions refer  to  the  Sassanian  proper,  or  Imperial,  series,  I do  not 
propose  to  enter,  in  this  place,  into  any  general  examination  of  the 
points  touched  upon  by  him;  but  I feel  myself  bound  to  notice  his 
laudable  endeavours  to  illustrate  the  very  difficult  question  of  the 
identification  of  certain  Sassanian  mints. 

I avoid  reproducing  Dr.  M.’s  facsimiles,  which  in  many  cases  are 
decidedly  faulty,  and  content  myself  with  quoting  his  entire  list,  by 
attaching  the  numbers  corresponding  with  similar  outlines  figured  in 
the  accompanying  Plate  (No.  I.)  to  a reprint  of  his  detail  of  iuter- 
pretations. 

Du.  Morktmann’s  List  (p.  93,  loco  cit.). 


No.  19.  Pars. 

„ 29.  Si  stan. 

[not  met  with]  Ad  erbeigan. 

No.  33.  Ma  da  (Medien). 
,,  34.  Maz  euderau. 

„ 8.  Su  sa. 

„ 9.  Sind. 

,,  21.  Ker  man. 

[not  met  with]  Zab  lestan. 

No.  10.  Zer  endsh. 

„ 24.  Zad  riaspa. 


No.  39.  Nishach  pur. 

„ 40.  Nach  tshivan  oder  Neh  avend. 

„ 27.  St  achr. 

„ 20.  A'arkiiia  oder  A'adesia. 

„ 14.  Babylon  ? 

jpp  Ninive? 

„ 29.  Kabul. 

? ? 

„ 11.  Achm  atana  - Ecbatana. 

„ 38.  Jezd. 


As  I have  already  given  my  own  tentative  readings  in  detail,  I 
will  not  here  recapitulate  my  differences  with  Dr.  Mordtmann,  but 
simply  confess,  with  but  little  satisfaction  to  myself,  to  the  validity 
of  the  following  summary,  which  sets  forth  the  state  of  the  case 
between  us. 


1.  I disagree  altogether  in  the  interpretation  proposed  for  Nos. 
14,  29,  38,  and  W 

2.  I do  not  object  to  the  reading,  but  am  not  convinced  of  the 
applicability  of  the  identification  suggested  for  Nos.  19,  33,  27, 
and  11. 

3.  I do  not  read  the  given  letters  in  the  same  manner  as  Dr.  M. 
in  Nos.  34,  8,  9,  16,  24,  39,  40,  20.  In  21,  the  facsimile  inserted  in 
the  text  is  apparently  an  error  for  32,  which  last  unquestionably 
represents  the  letters  = jf • 
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As  I have  pointed  out,  without  reserve,  my  objections  to  many 
of  Dr.  Mordtmann’s  interpretations  of  mint  monograms,  I am  glad 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  quote,  with  general  acquiescence  in  its 
tenor,  the  passage  wherein  my  fellow-labourer  rectifies  M.  de  Long- 
perier’s  erroneous  attribution  of  several  medals  of  the  Sassanian 
Monarchs. 

Though  this,  like  much  I have  avoided  referring  to,  does  not 
directly  concern  my  present  purpose,  yet  a just  correction  of  so  much 
faulty  Pehlvi  reading  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to  all  who  would 
study  the  earlier  suite  of  Persian  medals  as  introductory  to  a know- 
ledge of  the  later  series,  inscribed  with  but  little  modified  legends 
in  a similar  tongue. 

“ Feruer  kann  icli  Ihnen  bei  Longperier  folgende  Irrthiimer,  bez. 
Zusiitze,  nachweisen : 

“PI.  VII.  Nr.  2 ist  nicht  Artaxerxes  II.,  sondern  Jezdigird  I. 
Die  Umschrift  auf  dem  Avers  ist : 

Mazdaiasn  bag  Rastachi  Jezdkerti  Malkan  Mallca. 

Das  Wort  Rastachi  ist  mir  unbekannt,  wie  ich  bereits  oben 
erwabnt  babe.  Dagegen  freut  es  mich,  aus  dem  Text  (Vor- 
rede  S.  II.  Anm.  3)  zu  erfahren,  dass  Hr.  Tychsen  den  Namen 
Jezdkerti  schon  gauz  so  gefunden  hat,  wie  ich  : ein  Zusammen- 
treffen,  welches  die  Richtigkeit  unserer  Ansicht  gegen  Long- 
perier wohl  sicher  stellt. 

“PI.  VII.  Nr.  3 ist  ebenfalls  ein  Jezdigird  I. 

“ PI.  VIII.  Nr.  3 u.  4 sind  nicht  Jezdigird  I.,  sondern  Jezdigird 
II. 

“PI.  X.  Nr.  1 ist  ein  Kubad  vom  J.  12. 

“PI.  X.  Nr.  3 ist  kein  Dskamasp,  sondern  ein  Kubad.  Die 
Aufschrift  auf  der  Vorderseite  ist  Kawat  a/[zud].  Die  Miiuze 
ist  aus  Ispahan,  vom  J.  1 8. 

“PI.  X.  Nr.  4.  Die  Umschrift  auf  der  Kehrseite  lieisst  vollstaudig: 
links  Chusrub.  Tshetar  si.  Chosroes  34. 
rechts  Iran.  Afzud  direfsh.  Persien.  Es  lebe  das  Reichspanier. 

“ PI.  X.  Nr.  5 ist  ein  Chosroes  I.  vom  J.  26,  aus  Susa. 

“ PI.  XI.  Nr.  2 enthalt  ganz  deutlich  die  aramaische  Zahl  eins 
1ITN  mit  dem  Finalstrich.  [This  is  ten^\ 

“ Hinsichtlich  PI.  XI.  Nr.  3 behalte  ich  mir  vor,  in  Wien,  wo 
sich  das  Original  befindit,  die  vollstiindige  Deutung  der 
Legenden  zu  versuchen. 
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COINS. 

Among  some  duplicate  Sassanian  coins  that  have  been  left  in  this 
country  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  I notice  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Ziad  bin  Abu  Sofian,  which  purports  to  have  been  minted  at  Beiza, 
in  the  year  56  a.h.  Historical  evidence  incontestably  proves  that 
Ziad  died  in  Ramzan,  a.u.  53;  so  that  the  piece  in  question  must 
have  been  struck,  and  in  like  manner  the  reverse  die,  used  in  its 
coinage1 2,  must  have  been  prepared,  some  three  years  subsequent  to 
his  decease.  This  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  posthumous  coin  of 
this  governor  I have  had  to  quote;  indeed,  Nos.  5 and  6 (p.  228, 
XII.)  commence  an  independent  series  (a.h.  64  and  65),  of  which  the 
present  medal  furnishes,  for  the  time  being,  the  completion. 

I do  not  look  upon  the  appearance  of  posthumous  coins  as  con- 
stituting any  real  difficulty  in  these  inquiries,  though  I warned  my 
readers  from  the  very  first  (p.  257,  XII.)  not  to  rely  too  much  upon 
any  later  dates  that  were  at  all  opposed  to  other  testimony.  The 
practice  of  putting  forth  these  continuations  of  an  established  coinage 
undoubtedly  detracts  materially  from  the  complete  value  of  coins  as 
evidences  to  dates;  but  when  known,  and  regarded  with  due  caution, 
it  should  be  but  little  liable  to  mislead. 


No.  I.  PI.  I.  (No.  55,  PI.  III.  fig.  XVI.  previous  series,  Vol.  XII.  p.  317 
Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society).  Silver.  Mr.  Bardoe  Elliot. 

e 2 




Obv.  Left. 


Left. 


Marg. 


Rev.  Left. 


Right.  J3j 


&- 


_j  Busrah  ? 


1 It  would  be  a curious  subject  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  obverse  die 
was  renewed  on  these  occasions. 

2 It  has  been  suggested  that  this  monogram  should  be  interpreted  as 
= - Silver.  Apart  from  the  deficiency  of  the  requisite  letters  in  the 

original,  I note  the  serious  objection  to  the  rendering  proposed,  in  the  fact  that 
the  monogram  in  question  is  used  on  the  copper  coinage. 
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I quote  this  coin  as  affording  in  its  well-preserved  legend  a satis- 
factory confirmation  of  the  reading  formerly  proposed  for  the  only 
fellow-example  of  the  money  of  this  governor  yet  published.  I am, 
however,  still  unable  to  offer  any  further  historical  information  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  upon  the  identity  of  the  person  here  named  as 
Abdalrahman-i-Zeid. 


No.  II.  PI.  I.  (variant  of  No.  53,  PI.  III.  fig.  XV.  previous  series,  Vol.  XII. 
p.  316).  Silver.  Weight,  43  gr.  My  Cabinet. 


Obv. 


Marg. 

Rev.  Left. 
Right. 


-fW. J 

■to 


> -V  ) ^ i\ 

/ " ' * 

A ^ 53  A.H. 

• v rr 

Darabgerd. 


No.  II.  a.  A second  unpublished  specimen  of  this  mintage,  lately 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  bears  date 

Darabgerd  -VGipa  = sl-SAiy  — 57  A.H. 


2 (variant  of  No.  30,  PI.  II.  fig.  VI. 

previous  series,  Vol. 

XII.  p. 

Silver.  The  Asiatic 

Society  of  Bengal. 

Unique. 

Obv.  -j 

J 

ny^vjY3 

j -3' 

Marg. 

Rev.  Left. 

g V— A J 

65  A.H. 

Right. 

Aej 

Busrali. 

v/ 

I have  previously  given  a coin  of  Aumar-i-Obeidallah,  struck  in 
this  same  year  in  Kerman. 

The  class  of  coins  of  which  No.  II.  is  a specimen  have  hitherto 
been  but  imperfectly  described,  as,  when  I published  the  notice  of  the 
four  pieces  grouped  under  No.  XV.  Plate  III.  Vol.  XII.  of  this 
Journal,  I felt  some  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them,  what  in  effect 
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they  prove  to  be,  anonymous  coins,  impressed  with  the  ordinary 
titular  designations  appertaining  to  the  dignity,  but  wanting  in  the 
identificatory  name  of  the  ruling  Khalif.  The  previously  made  known 
examples,  together  with  those  I am  now  able  to  cite,  furnish  the 
following  list: — 

1.  No.  II.,  above  described  Darabgerd,  a.h.  53  . 

2.  No.  XV.  (previous  series) „ a.h.  54/Moaviah. 

3.  Second  specimen  above  quoted  ...  „ a.h.  57* 

4.  Nos.  XV/2,  XV/4,  p.  31C,  Vol.  XII.  fOJA  a.h.  G3  Yezfd. 

5.  No.  XV/3.  ditto  KennSnsir,  A.H.  6cj  ^^jM^bin 

To  complete  the  series,  and  bring  under  one  view  all  coins  bearing 
collateral  legends,  as  well  as  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  the  interpre- 
tation proposed,  I would  also  cite  the  introductory  coin  of  Moaviah, 
No.  52,  p.  316,  Vol.  XII.,  and  refer  to  the  concluding  specimen  of 
this  mixed  series  entered  below  under  No.  IV.  These  two  coins  will 
be  seen  to  vary  from  the  anonymous  pieces,  only  so  far  as  in  exhibit- 
ing the  proper  name  of  the  Khalif  at  the  commencement  of  the  legend, 
in  lieu  of  the  general  term  Abdallah,  which  was  elsewhere  much  used 
as  a leading  prefix,1  and  was  common  to  all  as  assumed  “servants  of 
God.” 

The  legends  of  these  medals  afford  further  subject  for  remark,  in 
the  expression  of  the  title  of  the  Khalif,  which  is  seen  to  be  Amir  of 
the  Koreish,  and  not  Amir-ul-Muomunin,  or  “Commander  of  the 
Faithful,”  as  is  affirmed  by  written  history  to  have  been  the  form 
officially  adopted  by  Omar.2  The  term  does  n°d 

occur  on  the  coinage  of  the  Klialifs  until  the  age  of  A1  Mansur, 
a.h.  136—158. 

Having  now  assembled  under  a separate  heading  all  the  medals  of 
this  class,  I would  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  a philological 
question  that  arises  out  of  a comparison  of  the  tenor  of  their  legends. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Nos.  52,  53  (old  series),  Nos.  II.  and  II.  a 

1 Ockley,  I.  pp.  174,  321,  & c. : “ From  the  servant  of  God,  Omar,”  fs.c. 

^ ^ , y ^3  ^11  ^ |-<WJ 

Tabari,  MS. 

( . yj\  2^11  «Xa£  ^ . yj\  iOJi  tXvE  I , * if 

Behaikf,  MS.  'tUM* 

1 Ockley,  I.  p.  121:  “ Omar  being  the  first  that  ever  was  called  by  that  title.” 
See  also  D’Herbelot,  in  voce  Omar. 
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(now  quoted),  as  well  as  a coin  published  by  Mordtmann  (p.  91,  l.  c.), 
all  of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  Darabgerd  mint,  express  the  con- 
necting particle  forming  the  genitive,  which  follows  the  word  Amir, 

and  precedes  the  name  of  the  tribe,  by  the  Pehlvi  letters  ^ 

which  combination  I suppose  to  be  identical  in  use  with  the  same 
particle  as  it  occurs  in  the  A pestan -itl-Y ezdan  of  the  gems.  Whereas 
in  the  coins  numbered  54,  55,  XV/3,  and  XXIV.,  old  series  (the 
latter  of  which  is  reproduced  as  No.  IV.  of  the  present  list),  which 
issued  from  the  various  mints  designated  by  the  monograms  27,  g , h, 

and  9,  PI.  I.,  we  find  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  genitive  j = <s 
prefixed  to  the  term  Koreish,  which  is  itself  so  far  modified  from  its 
orthography  in  the  other  examples  as  to  require  a separate  initial 


The  contrast  then  stands  as  follows: 


Darabgerd 
Other  mints 







Whether  the  indications  now  noticed  evidence  any  dialectic  dif- 
ference as  existing  on  the  sites  whence  the  variations  emanated,  is  a 
point  which  may  fairly  arise,  supposing  my  deductions  from  the 
materials  available  are  just.  I must,  however,  admit  to  myself  that 
the  position  I have  suggested  is  sufficiently  hazardous,  inasmuch  as 
the  Ul  I assume  to  be  a separate  particle  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a 
mere  inapt  effort  of  the  Persian  artizans  to  express,  in  their  own 
imperfect  alphabet,  the  Arab  articulation  of  in  . And 

equally  the  local  use  of  the  (S , especially  if  it  be  an  addition  as 
opposed  to  a substitution,  may  merely  indicate  a system  of  omission, 
intentional  or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  the  moneyers  of  Darabgerd — 
an  omission,  I must  add,  I find  not  infrequent  in  the  money  of  Ziad 
bin  Abu  Sofian. 


No.  III.  PI.  I.  Unpublished.  Silver.  Mr.  Bardoe  Elliot.  Unique. 


Obv.  | 

Marg. 

jfw. — j 

Rev.  Left. 

t mw 

Right. 

djU 

o . 


✓O 

A (S 

• A A.H.  C7. 

1 A Herdt. 
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I identify  the  Governor,  whose  name  is  impressed  upon  the  above 
coin,  as  Mohammad ,'  the  son  of  Abdallah  bin  Hazim , of  whose  appoint- 
ment Tabari  affords  us  the  following  confirmatory  details  : — 

1 IjC  1 ^Ad*->  ^ i 

( . ^ ^-** ^ iNdi#  ^L>  ^1  ^ ^13 

-3^  dilxw  ^ «s\».  _}  ^ 

&C. 

Extracted  from  an  Indian  MS.  Tabari,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot. 


In  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society’s  MS.,  No.  99,  the  passage  varies,  as 
follows : — 

aaaX^.  ^y*  K~P*y~^  a!"  b ^y  ^ . y-j  ^13 ldXxc  ^ 

if.  > f tXjtXdUi  - “ ^ 1 dLvxile  if  if  .S^-T 


L=efi 


b*2^  3 


SLxii 


jC  .5  qr*-J~  3 


Laa* 


&c.  A?^^_>  ^^y^*  a!*”  <^y~>  ^ ^ “jfi  jX^c\  [»U3>  ;J 


No.  IV.  PI.  I.  (No.  65,  PI.  III.  fig.  xxiv.,  previous  series).  Silver.  Weight, 
74 '5  gr.  British  Museum.  Unique. 


Marg.  JlflPMf 


Rev. 


Left. 


Right. 


foyo 


(_: J^.y^yjs  <a 


A.  H.  73. 


-’3- 


£>  Mint,  No.  9. 


This  coin  possesses  an  additional  interest  in  the  fact  of  its  being  the  only  one 
in  the  entire  series  of  Arabico-Pehlvi  money  that  presents  us  with  the  name  of 
Mohammad;  indeed,  it  affords,  probably,  the  single  extant  monument  of  the 
expression  of  the  designation  of  the  Arabian  Prophet  in  the  Pehlvi  character,  as 
well  as  offering  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  its  then  infrequent  use  as  a com- 
memorative appellation. 
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In  describing  this  coin  on  a previous  occasion  (p.  319,  Vol.  XII.), 
I transcribed  the  legends  precisely  as  I propose  to  do  at  present.  I 
was  not,  however,  at  that  moment  so  confident  in  my  decipherment 
as  to  venture  to  place  it  among  my  other  proven  readings.  My  cause 
of  doubt  arose  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  one  unquestion- 
able coin  of  Abdalmalik,  which  displayed  not  only  a varying  ortho- 
graphy in  the  leading  name,  but  whose  affiliating  legend  continued  in 
a totally  different  style  from  that  observable  on  the  piece  under 
review.  In  the  one  case  (No.  45,  p.  312,  XII.),  the  nominal  formulse 
ran 


Abd&ImaHk-i- 

MerwSnSn. 


3 


while  in  the  other  instance  it  was  necessary  to  reconcile  the  appro- 
priation, to  the  same  ownership,  of  the  following  strikingly  contrasted 
legend : 

Abdalmalik  Amir 
i-Uruishui'kan. 


l rw-ysh  j> 


My  late  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  coinage  of  this 
period  have,  as  I have  before  remarked,  led  me  to  expect  a much 
lower  degree  of  either  orthographical  exactitude  or  general  uniformity 
of  style  in  the  adaptation  of  Arab  names  and  titles  than  I was  at  one 
time  prepared  to  demand;  and  as  the  determination  of  one  portion  of 
the  subject  naturally  contributes  to  the  elucidation  of  the  remainder, 
the  definite  appropriation  of  this  coin  to  the  ruling  Khalif  is  almost 
necessitated  in  itself  by  the  assignment  lately  made  of  the  class  of 
money  detailed  under  No.  II. 


Among  subsequent  contributions  to  the  general  series,  I must  not 
omit  to  quote  a coin  of  Hejaj  bin  Yusaf,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
dated  Beiza,  a.h.  78.  The  annual  date  is  slightly  imperfect  in  the 
concluding  portion,  but  is  otherwise  quite  satisfactory  in  its  import, 
retaining  in  full  legibility  the  letters 

The  obverse  die  differs  in  its  details  from  the  original  used  in  the 
coinage  of  No.  47  (p.  314,  XII.),  which  piece  was  issued  from  the 
same  mint  in  the  succeeding  year,  inasmuch  as  it  reproduces  the 
entire  Arabic  legend  which  occurs  on  the  margins  of  the  coins  of 
. •*•  instead  of  the  shorter  invocation  of  ■ 
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SASSANIAN  GEMS. 


I liave  but  few  observations  wherewith  to  preface  my  catalogue  of 
gems. 

In  detailing  the  brief  descriptions  of  the  devices  peculiar  to  each, 
in  their  serial  order,  I have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  append  a 
modern  Pehlvi  transcript1  of  the  legends,  whose  facsimiles  appear  in 
Plate  II. 

Although  I pretend  to  a very  limited  knowledge  of  the  language 
itself,  I trust  that  even  a mere  mechanical  reproduction  of  the  aucient 
writing,  in  a defined  and  uniform  type,  may  aid  those  whose  eyes  are 
less  accustomed  to  the  vagaries  of  Sassanian  seal-engravers,  than  mine 
have  necessarily  become. 

My  second,  or  printed  list  of  legends,  has  been  taken  de  novo  from 
the  original  monuments,  which  have  served  in  some  cases  to  correct 
errors  and  ommissions  in  the  previously  completed  anastatic  copy. 

The  majority  of  the  gems  or  seals, — for  to  the  latter  class  do  they 
more  correctly  pertain, — seem  to  belong  to  the  Sassanian  period  of 
Persian  history.  Some  of  those,  whose  devices  are  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  the  Parthian  cap,  and  an  old  style  of  writing,  I should  be  dis- 
posed to  refer  to  a very  early  epoch  in  the  domination  of  the  race  of 
Adeshir  Babek,  if  not  to  a date  even  prior  to  the  empire  founded  by 
that  individual;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  form  of  the  characters  of 
the  legend  will  afford  the  safest  basis  for  a determination  of  the  rela- 
tive era,  due  regard  being  always  had  for  what  must  be  considered 
local  or  provincial  peculiarities  in  the  fashion  of  the  letters,  &c. 

The  more  modern  specimens,  such  as  Nos.  63,  74,  75, 76,  77,  83,  &c., 


1 I have  generally  distinguished  the  £ — j and  ^ by  their  modem 

Pehlvi  diacritical  points,  as  the  repetition  of  the  unmarked  $ , which  in  its  normal 
form  answered  for  d,  g,  and  e,  &c.,  tended  to  complicate  rather  than  simplify  the 
reading. 

I have  also  taken  a liberty  with  my  type  of  making  use  of  jj , properly  ^ , to 
mark  the  ju  = £>  as  discriminated  from  jj  = 1 , for  had  I followed  the  modern 


Tarsi  practice  of  employing  one  character  to  represent  the  two  diverse  sounds,  I 
should  have  left  my  transcript  less  legible  than  the  originals,  for  whose  elucidation 
it  was  intended. 

For  the  distinction  between  the  ^ ^ , and  | = ( . ^ , I have  been 

obliged  to  rely  upon  the  Persian  type,  and  the  obvious  difference  in  the  fac- 
similes. 
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may,  I think,  be  adjudged  to  a much  more  recent  period,  and  one  con- 
siderably subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  Arab  conquest. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  classification  of  these 
objects,  as  I did  not  venture  to  rely  conclusively  on  any  epochal  dis- 
tribution founded  on  the  form  of  the  character,  and  had  still  less 
reason  to  trust  my  own  most  imperfect  efforts  at  linguistic  interpreta- 
tion, I was  forced  to  adopt  the  only  remaining  resoui-ce,  and  to  group 
these  relics  after  the  devices  they  chanced  to  hold  in  common. 

No.  1. — Large  lapis-lazuli  gem.  Steuart  Collection,  British  Museum, 
No.  6 f-f  23. 1 

Device. — Bust  of  a man,  facing  to  the  right;  head  surmounted 
by  the  Parthian  tiara,  behind  which  are  seen  the  regal 
fillets:  the  hair  is  arranged  in  formally-twisted  plaits ; the 
beard  also  seems  to  have  been  curled  after  the  ancient  manner, 
though  it  is  short  in  comparison  to  those  of  Achsemenian’s: 
a large  globular  ear-ring  depends  from  the  ear. 

Legend.— fo-u 


1 Where  not  otherwise  specified,  the  gems  in  this  list  are  to  be  understood  as 
belonging  to  our  national  Museum. 

I append  a notice  of  the  three  interesting  gems  published  by  Ouseley,  in  1803. 

A.  — Bust  of  prince  to  the  right;  head-dress  and  general  appearance  very  similar 

to  the  figure  described  under  No.  1 above. 

Legend  — Already  quoted,  under  Mint  No.  32,  supra. 

B. —  Bust,  with  profile  to  the  right ; the  hair  is  arranged  in  close  curls  over  the 

entire  skull,  but  depends  behind  in  plaited  twists;  the  whisker  is  also 
plaited,  while  the  beard  itself  is  uncurled;  an  ear-ring  and  necklace  adorn 
the  figure. 

Legend.— See  also  gem  70. 

C.  — Bust  to  the  right,  bearded;  the  hair  smooth,  and  in  short  curls  round  the 

temples  and  back  of  the  head. 
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No.  2 


No.  3 


No. 


No.  £ 


No. 


No.  7 


Device. — Coarsely-executed  bust  and  profile,  to  the  right, 
with  Parthian  cap;  the  hair  is  in  straight  plaits;  the  beard 
is  short  and  uncurled. 

Legend. — 

ciwb, 


Device. — Bust  to  the  right,  face  in  profile,  with  Parthian  tiara 
and  fillets;  the  beard  is  short,  and  the  hair  slightly  curled 
at  the  back  of  the  neck;  below  the  breast  and  around  the 
shoulders  appear  objects  that  elsewhere  are  seen  to  be  wings. 

Legend. — £) 


I Saj 


Device. — Bust  of  a male,  to  the  right;  the  head  is  uncovered, 
but  the  hair  is  arranged  in  close  short  curls  around  the  fore- 
head and  back  of  the  neck ; the  beard  is  moderately  long 
and  pointed;  the  ear-ring  and  a close-fitting  plain  dress 
complete  the  picture. 

Legend yj 

( • V y— 

Device. — Nearly  similar  to  No.  4,  with  the  exception  of  the 
beard  and  ear-ring,  which  are  wanting. 

Legend.— $ qm-G p 


Device. — Bust,  with  close  cap  and  fillets;  the  hair  is  curled 
in  ringlets  at  the  back;  the  beard  is  short;  ear-rings,  &c. 
Three  stars  are  seen  on  the  front  of  the  breast. 

Legend.- 

Device.  — Head  similar  to  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  the 
back-hair, — which  is  in  close  circular  curls, — and  the  three 
stars, — which  are  replaced  by  a single  star  and  a crescent  in 
the  field,  located  respectively  on  different  sides  of  the  figure. 

L egend.—  ' Jj  yfy ))  fc  £ 


1 I question  whether  the  final  and  penultimate  letters  in  this  legend,  as 
well  as  those  to  be  seen  in  a similar  position  in  an  analogous  word  on  No.  88, 
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No.  8.  Device. — A female  bust,  nearly  identical  with  that  engraved 
under  No.  12,  PI.  III.,  with  the  exception  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  which  are  here  altogether  omitted;  a flower  is  seen 
above  the  front  of  the  head,  attached,  as  it  were,  to  the 
circlet  of  the  fillet. 

Legend.— ip 

No.  9.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend.— 

No.  10.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend. — dS  -?f 

No.  11.  Device. — Coarsely-executed  bust,  similar  to  No.  6. 

Legend  (imperfect). — gjpdM  ^wjP-O 

ought  not  to  be  rendered  «as  the  single  vowel  ■«.  I have  met  with  several 

apparent  instances  of  what  I should  term  the  duplication  of  two  final  j — e’s 

supplying  the  place  of  an  jy , and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  , we  have  found  the 
optional  modification  of  the  normal  form  of  the  letter  into  a character  nearly 
similarly  outlined  to  that  now  under  notice  (Khubus,  PI.  I.  c,  and  Vol.  XII. 
pp.  329,  342,  343,  PI.  III.  9,  10). 

So  we  may  fairly  admit  the  applicability  of  a parallel  system  to  a letter  pos- 
sessing so  many  analogous  details  as  the  jy  evinces  in  common  with  the  . 

I imagine  I detect  an  occasional  difference  between  the  open  forms  of  the  two 
letters,  such  as  would  accord  directly  with  the  originals  of  each,  in  the  lower 
corners  of  the  jy  being  kept  at  a more  direct  angle  than  was  requisite  to  form 

the  more  inclined  lines  of  ; but,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  prototypes 
themselves,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  these  apparent  indications. 

In  gems  Nos.  6 and  40  I have  adopted  the  -U  in  my  transcription  of  a nearly 
identical  character,  and  I should  propose  a like  reading  for  the  doubtful  letters  in 
Nos.  31  and  38. 


1 See  Gem  35. 


2 E 2 
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No.  12.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend. — J-uj J 

Inner  Circle. — -Gfj 

j^.3 1 

No.  13.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

2 . . 

Legend. — ^ 

A XmAaw  ' 

No.  14.  Device. — Bust,  to  the  right;  the  hair  is  arranged  in  small 
close  curls  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
and  formed  into  a large  knot  at  the  back ; thin  beard, 
ear-ring,  and  supporting  wings,  as  described  under  No.  3 : 
to  the  right  of  the  gem  is  seen  the  Triqueta — a symbol 
which  forms  the  leading  device  on  the  reverses  of  certain 
Sub-Parthian  coins. 

Legend. — jaai)  3 

No.  15.  Device. — Imperfectly-designed  bust;  the  hair  is  in  close 
curls ; no  perceptible  beard. 

Legend.— 3 

No.  16.  Device. — Bust,  coarsely  executed;  the  hair  is  arranged  like 
a close  skull-cap ; the  beard  is  long,  and  apparently 
pointed. 

Legend.— *3$  ))  tflPG 


No.  17.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 
Legend. — 


1 Nanaia  of  the  Indo-Scythian  coins,  (Artemis,  Aphrodite,)  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  Armenia;  Bibi  Nani  of  the  Indian  Moslems,  &c.  See  Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.,  III.  449,  V.  260;  Ariana  Antiqua,  362;  II.  Maccabees,  i.  13. 

4 sti  Shah,  is  written  on  Ouseley’s  gem,  No.  3. 
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No.  18.  Device. — A well-designed  beardless  head;  the  hair  is  closely 
smoothed  down  over  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  is 
encircled  by  a band,  below  which  are  arranged  a row  of 
close  curls,  which  are  doubled  at  the  back  of  the  neck ; the 
ear-ring  and  the  upper  portion  of  a close-fitting  tunic  com- 
plete the  figure,  which  is  supported  by  half-extended  wings. 

Legend. 

No.  19.  Device. — A gryphon.1 2  See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend. — 

No.  20.  Device. — A gryphon.  See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend.— ^ .5)1*0 

No.  21.  Device. — The  Assyrian  bull.  See  Engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend. — 

1 ^ 

No.  21  a. — I am  anxious  to  call  attention  to  the  degraded  type  of  the 
Assyrian  bull,  and  the  Arabic  (Kufic)  legend  that  encircles 
it,  delineated  in  Plate  III.  as  No.  21  a.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  in  what  precise  light  we  ought  to  view  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  association  of  the  emblem  of  that  most 
ancient  form  of  worship  with  the  sacred  alphabet  of  the 
Koran — whether  the  mythological  symbol  is  to  be  accepted 
as  indicating  the  continuance  of  popular  reverence  for  its 
rites  and  ceremonies,  or  whether  our  Arab  owner  is  merely 
to  be  supposed  to  have  adopted  for  his  signet-device  a 
picture  pleasing  to  his  fancy,  without  reference  to  its  intent 
and  meaning.  Of  the  two,  the  former  interpretation  seems 
to  claim  most  favour.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  our 

1 See  Layard,  II.,  p.  459. 

2 The  8th  and  15th  letters  in  this  legend  are  doubtful;  the  original  may 

possibly  stand  for  ^3  — ^ or  Q_  jr.  • 
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gem  proves  most  clearly  that  the  remembrance  and  pictorial 
use  of  the  sacred  emblem  of  Assyrian  faith  survived  in  the 
land  till  after  the  propagation  of  the  creed  of  Mohammad, 
for  it  was  with  his  self-assumed  mission  only  that  the 
invention  of  the  Kufic  character  originated. 

The  Legend  itself  seems  to  have  been  fairly  defined  in  the  first 
instance,  and  probably  would  have  been  legible  in  its  entire 
length,  had  not  the  gem  received  extensive  injury  on  the 
edges  whereon  the  inscription  is  engraved.  I read,  how- 
ever, subject  to  correction,  the  following  portion  of  the 
scroll : — 



No.  22.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend. — §j_£j> 

No.  23.  Device. — A winged  horse. 

Legend.— ^ 

No.  24.  Device. — A winged  horse. 

Legend,— 

No.  25.  Device. — A winged  horse. 

Legend. — ' jajujy]1 

No.  26.  Device. — A man  on  horseback.  Sec  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend.— Ifgh 

No.  27.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend.— 

No.  28.  Device. — A rude  figure  of  a bear. 

Legend. — .as  jo) 


A second  specimen  has  p®  W 
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No.  29.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend. — j«j 

/y  C 

No.  30.  Device. — A buffalo,  Ac.  See  engraving,  PI.  III. 
Legend. — 

it_  £ <JN*> ^ 


No.  31.  Device. — A humped  bull.  See  engraving,  PI.  111. 


Legend? — J 


No.  32.  Device. — A humped  bull. 

Legend. — yu  pa 

No.  33.  Device. — A lion,  marchant. 

Legend.— £ NO 

No.  34.  Device. — A lion,  couchant. 

Legend. — jj) 

A second  gem,  bearing  the  same  device,  has  the  legend 
Apastdn-ul-  Yazdan. 


No.  35.  Device. — -The  winged  fore-quarters  and  head  of  a tiger.  See 
engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend. — 

<s j.a*<  i A — ***  ^ 


1 See  also  coin  legends  noticed  p.  ante ; Wilson,  Ar.  Ant.,  PI.  fig. 

2 A portion  of  this  legend  is  inserted  in  the  plate  after  No.  73. 

3 I have  transcribed  this  as  . , instead  of  , .UIj  ...o  , as  I find 

that  the  Pelilvi  word  for  men  is  [tfNoimQ]  ; Muller,  Jour. 

Asiatiqne,  tom  VIII.  p.  332.  At  the  same  time,  I am  aware  that  ^ 
must  have  been  in  very  ancient  use,  as  it  is  noted  among  the  favourite  Sassanian 
names  in  the  Mojmel-al-tawarikli,  Merddn  Shah,  &c. 

I would  take  this  opuortunity  of  referring  to  the  occurrence  of  v on  the 

coins  of  Vasu  Leva,  No.  75,  previous  series. 
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No.  36.  Device. — A full  front  tiger’s  head,  below  which  appears  a 
bullock’s  head  of  the  same  size : the  foot  of  the  device  and 
lower  scroll  of  the  legend  is  filled  in  with  an  object  similar 
to  that  figured  under  No.  70,  PI.  II.  and  No.  70  a.  PI.  III. 

Ley  end. — m) 

No.  37.  Device. — A full  front  tiger’s  head,  coarsely  executed. 

Legend. — j f>o $£3  pofo.aa^j 


No.  38.  Device. — An  ibex,  similar  to  No.  40. 
Legend.—  ^ 

No.  39.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend. — fsa.aag-o 

No.  40.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend.— XYVWftJVW 

No.  41.  Device. — An  ibex,  couchant. 

Legend. — ) (sa  j -O 

No.  42.  Device. — A tiger’s  head,/uW  front. 
Legend.— 

No.  43.  Device. — A stag.  See  engraving,  PI.  III. 
Legend.— 


No.  44.  Device. — Two  scorpions. 


Legend. 


No.  45.  Device. — A scorpion. 
Legend. — 
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No.  46.  Device. — A tiger,  couchant. 

Legend. 

No.  47.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

No.  48.  Device. — Two  birds. 

No.  49.  Device. — A bird  on  the  wing. 

Legend. — 

No.  50.  Device. — An  exceedingly  rude  figure  of  a man  standing 
erect,  holding  in  the  one  hand  a chaplet  upraised,  and  in 
the  other  an  object  not  intelligibly  defined. 

Legend. — j^ju  or 


No.  51.  Device. — An  erect  figure  of  a man,  with  both  arms  upraised. 
Legend.—  ^ 


No.  52.  Device. — An  erect  figure,  apparently  in  the  act  of  dancing; 

the  left  arm  is  elevated,  and  presents  a flower,  while  the 
right  hand  is  depressed,  and  holds  a circular  object  which 
may  be  designed  for  a chaplet. 

Legend.— 

No.  53.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III.  The  Legend  is  expressed 
in  a new  variety  of  Pehlvi. 


No.  54. — Device. — Nearly  similar  to  No.  53. 

Legend. — *>3 

No.  55.  Device. — A female  figure,  standing  to  the  right,  holding  a 
flower. 

Legend. — j jjuj  j -£aa 

A second  gem,  with  a similar  figure,  has  Apestan-ul-  Yazdan. 
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No.  56.  Device. — A female  figure,  holding  a flower. 

Legend 

No.  57.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend.— poj.?  33)0 


No.  58.  Device. — See  engraving.  PI.  III. 

Legend. — jjjujj  pj.ai ju) 

No.  59.  Device. — A male  figure,  seated  and  half  reclining  upon 
cushions;  to  whom  a female,  seated  on  a low  stool  or 
cushion,  offers  a chaplet. 

Legend— $ jjgj  "0^*1  £5^-0 

No.  60.  Device. — A single  male  figure,  reclining;  the  left  arm  rests 
upon  cushions,  while  the  right  hand  holds  up  a circlet, 
from  which  depend  the  broad  [Sassanian]  fillet-ends. 

Legend. — 


No.  61.  Device. — A hand.  See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend. — ■‘oi'j)  fj 

No.  62.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend.— 

No.  63.  Device. — A six-pointed  star  and  a crescent. 

Legend.— Q 

1 These  symbols  formed  a very  common  device  on  the  reverses  of  certain  sub- 
Parthian  or  early  Persian  coins.  The  obverse  bears  the  crowned  head  of  the  king, 
whose  hair  and  beard  are  elaborately  plaited  in  close  rows.  The  legends  are 
expressed  in  a debased  style  of  Chaldoco-Pelilvi  writing. 

A second  variety  presents  us  with  a man’s  figure  on  the  reverse,  in  addition  to 
the  star  and  crescent.  See  Num.  Cliron.  Vol.  XII. ; Wilson’s  Ar.  Ant.,  PI.  XV . 
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No.  64.  Device. — Star  and  crescent. 

Legend. — 

Tliere  are  several  examples  of  modifications  of  these 
devices,  bearing  the  common  legend  Apastan-ul-Yazdan. 
Of  these  I may  note — An  eight-rayed  star  and  crescent, 
with  a well-designed  outline  of  a bee  inserted  in  the  inner 
circle  of  the  latter. 

No.  65.  Device. — As  outlined  in  PI.  II. 

Legend.— 

No.  66.  Device. — As  outlined  in  PI.  II. 

Legend.  ■ — 5 ij  O 

No.  67.  Device. — As  outlined  in  PI.  II. 

L eg  end. — 3 . y ju 

No.  68.  Device. — As  outlined  in  PI.  II. 

Legend.— tfJJ) 

No.  69.  Device. — As  outline  in  PL  II. 

Legend. — 

No.  70.  Device. — As  outlined  in  PI.  II.1 

Legend. — ^ ju  jju)  i>)  \ jS  |ju3  ^ 


No.  70  a.  Device. — See  engraving,  PI.  III. 

Legend. — Apastan-ul-  Yazdan. 

No.  71.  Device. — A cross.  See  outline,  PI.  II.;  and  engraving, 
PI.  III. 

Legend.—  gj  j-ujgj 

1 There  are  a great  variety  of  types  of  this  device,  as  also  numerous  subordinate 
modifications  of  No.  68,  exhibiting  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  standard  Legend 
Apastan-ul-Yazdan. 
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No.  72.  Device. — A peacock. 

Legend.— 

No.  73.  Device. — A singular,  long-necked  animal,  possibly  a panther. 

Legend. — 

Another  specimen  with  an  analogous  legend  bears  the 
device  of  a stag ; a third  has  an  ibex ; while  a fourth 
example  displays  a rudely  executed  winged  horse,  with 
objects  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
fields  of  Nos.  74,  75,  respectively — placed  above  and  below 
the  animal. 

No.  74.  Device. — See  outline,  PI.  II. 

Legend.— \ 

No.  75.  Device. — See  outline,  PI.  II. 

Legend— 

No.  76.  See  outline,  PI.  II. 

Ley  end. — v 

\ £u 


No.  77.  See  outline,  PI.  II. 

No.  78.1  (B.)  Device. — A bust. 
Legend— 


1 The  gem  from  whence  the  above  legend  is  taken,  was  sent  me  for  inspection 
by  a friend,  some  years  ago.  My  note-book  gives  me  the  writing,  but  I find  I 
have  omitted  to  keep  a record  of  the  device. 
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No.  79.  (B.)  Device. — As  figured,  PI.  II. 

Legend.  ne)  W 

jv' 


No.  80.  (B.)  Device. — A singular  object,  seemingly  designed  for  a 
a flower. 

Legend. — 

j iSj  ■£> 

No.  81. 1 

Legmd.—%S^£&\^yp*£Q' j) 

No.  82.  (B.)  Device. — Coarsely-executed  bust  of  the  king,  to  the 
right,  wearing  a modified  form  of  the  Parthian  tiara. 

Legend. — 


No.  83.  (B.)  Device. — A lion. 

Legend. — 

No.  84.  Device. — A female  figure  reclining;  the  left  arm  rests  on 
cushions,  while  the  right  supports  a child,  who  holds  out  a 
a chaplet  ornamented  with  three  large  flowers,  and  from 
which  depend  the  ends  of  the  Sassanian  fillets.  The  hair 
of  the  head  of  the  chief  figure  is  arranged  after  the  manner 
exhibited  in  No.  12,  pi.  III.;  the  hair  of  the  child  is  plaited 
in  a single  tail,  and  is  wanting  in  the  bow  or  fillets  which 
decorate  the  head  of  the  larger  figure. 

o o 

Legend.—  ju^I 


No  85.  Gem  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Sale. 

Device. — Female  figure  standing  to  the  left ; the  right  hand  is 
elevated,  and  the  left  arm  supports  an  infant. 

Legend— ju 


1 The  gems  marked  B are  the  property  of  W.  B.  Barker,  Esq. 

2 Mv  copy  of  this  legend  in  PI.  II.  has  been  imperfectly  drawn,  having  been 
taken  from  an  incomplete  outline  in  my  note-book.  A re-examination  of  the 
original  determines  the  initial  letter  to  be  jj  = j£>  , and  supplies  what  has  been 
omitted  in  the  Plate  transcript. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  GEMS. 

No.  86.  See  Device  and  Legend  (retrograde),  Plate  III. 

No.  87-  Device. — A bull.  See  engraving,  Plate  III. 

No.  88.  Device. — A well-engraved  figure  of  a cock,  with  a leaf  in 
his  beak. 

Legend  (imperfect). — OJ  V'>‘£jnfS5JUU 

No.  89.  Device. — A bird,  with  extended  wings. 

Legend. — 

No.  90.  Device. — A finely-engraved  figure  of  a camel. 

Lwend.-wsfr^  {JolTES, 

No.  91.  Device. — A pea-lien.  (1) 

Legend.- 

No.  92.  A seal. 

Legend  (in  recent  Pehlvi) : — 

+ 

+ 

1 I must  remind  the  reader  that  ,jq  , strictly  sh,  may  be  read  at  discretion 

A 

■w.5  , &c. 


Pi . 1 


Tl.ii. 


//fc^k>c>Mfc>urU  Ob^t>U  . 2.,->!P^-°->  ->po_>jji.b 

j oiojjjcdV  * 'pnsu 't'u*  3 ^cj)»v  >ci^o 

i 7 ~jj  fj  C2^ np^'ii  1=^)  *■  i^ai-poi3f'b-^i3Ht!JJ 

/ 11  ll  ^ nifc-bln^  to  nB-i. _>  ^■Lm.t-rJJ  u £(\X 1 I^JL> 

* ^ aj  na^bbi-b  « jViip^ZL  '*  Cg* 

""  //  7 f*ro->>J  /<r  iu3ib  f>\lUto3Q.iJ 

^ ^ Lu  bl^ijib &u  lroTj  pfc?.j/-2  4?  T ■ 5\iiipj>aJ  - Vip6+  2/  O b 1 jOAJ  liJtO.3 

32  - -%C3^  jyjfjjcf  23  U > yj-W3"J  Vilt o:>3au  2*  (pjJilltP-^  ?f  j»jDjo 

*>  V1UDLV(MC6U  27  +-J  L */  ^3.aL^tU 

n\yv*i42SA^ai  •>/  31  mj  j>  ju  jb \r 'is  y -b -tS  op-y^i  \l'^ 

13  ^ ■j@0m  3 3<.  ojjjib  is-  «lb,ib  V'Jinfcj'.xuJj  ^ ^ 5) jbJ  j.) p-^ro5 CX> lii 


>T  t<  iuo-ii^Dii  ^ itai^-O  *l  3-?aial2S. 

*3  LI a^V>2i/->r’-L4ioii  *<•  C^IL^X  4/  ^BJiTO-xr^L  ^ -yj^jj|(,J  y 1 1 

4»JaiuJ.De~iu  y iXiJ^3.'>:)'-)  " »H*i  37  rtlil  olXlJ!J  riJi'e'y 

fl  . ^ .i>^l(V  -UUCtlOAi  « «•  _/\)  j>  xl  # «■  -friuyjto-l- 


d ibilt ^O^'.xiS  r>job 


rj  « 'v\»t\x>Ub 


ty  h-*3J  )n&  f\>  oJ1xm^'Lt0Jli  la'i'j.b 


o ^ 13^\J  c- ^ C\J  ^ 


t>i  o lb  _ 

^ U?3 1 1-6  r\3\T>x»-  3/3  r~6*  1 1 1 (J  i»P*6  •*  •uu6  4 \p  ^oxooybi  an 

hr  <^>  bj  U2»J)3  bl<OD  U ^ A^lOAff'Qli  0-  ij  ^ 0»>J> 
h -Tjr  -u^l°<A^iaipxi>/'ai4Bit;U3/'^P-tl  4/ 
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T 
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o*7 
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Art.  XYI. — A Letter  to  Richard  Clarice,  Esq.,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society , on  the  subject  of  a 
Turkish  Tombstone  found  in  a Garden  adjoining  the  Middle 
Temple. 

[ Read  June  5th , 1852.] 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Some  days  since  one  of  my  friends  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
a stone,  inscribed  with  Arabic  characters,  standing  half-buried  in  a 
little  garden  immediately  adjoining  that  of  the  Middle  Temple.  I at 
once  hastened  to  the  spot,  thinking  it  might  possibly  be  a trophy 
brought  from  the  Holy  Laud  by  some  one  of  the  warriors  whose 
“cross-legged”  statues  still  decorate  the  ancient  place  of  worship  of 
the  Templars.  One  glance,  however,  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  my 
expectations  were  groundless;  and  the  said  stone  turns  out  to  be  the 
monument  of  a pious  Musulman,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  inscription  thereon,  with  a 
translation. 

0-0  o 

Is  J <3  ^ 

- - - o 

^L)  Iaj  ^ o y 

o  .?  o 

^ _ji.il,  1 j^j^^l,! 

Uills 

Asr’lj 

“ The  object  of  the  visitation  [of  the  tomb]  is  prayer. 

If  it  it  be  mine  to-day,  it  is  thine  to-morrow. 

The  received-into-mercy,  the  pardoned, 

A1  Hajj  Ghunim  Taza. 

[Recite]  a Fatihah1  for  his  soul.2 

Anno  1209  [a.d.  1794].” 

1 The  Opening  Chapter  of  the  Kuran. 

2 j . f°r  Tlie  first  duty  of  a visitor  to  a tomb  is  to  recite  the 

Fatihah,  or  to  employ  some  person  to  recite  previously  a longer  chapter,  generally 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  simple  Nun  is  used  instead  of  the 
Saghir  Nun  in  the  words  IXi  and  LL*  : I am  not  aware  whether  this 
he  usual  or  not.  The  word  Taza,  may  perhaps  be  read  Tata,  as  there 
is  some  doubt  whether  the  mark  over  the  second  consonant  is  a dia- 
critical or  a vowel  point.  The  name  is  unusual,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  belonged  to  a Muhammadan,  for  the  epithets  Marhdm  and 
Maghfur  would  not  be  applicable  to  any  other  than  a true  believer, 
besides  which,  “Al-Hajj  being  prefixed,  denotes  that  the  deceased 
had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekkah.  The  height  of  the  stone 
is  three  feet  six  inches,  the  breadth  eleven  inches.  It  is  in  very  good 
preservation,  and  the  characters  are  neatly  cut.  When  I first  saw  it, 
it  was  buried  up  to  the  third  line. 

There  is  nothing  very  curious  in  this  monument  per  se,  but  the 
question  is,  how  it  ever  found  its  way  to  London  ? for,  from  the  style 
of  the  sculpture,  it  was  unquestionably  executed  in  the  East.  I have 
made  every  inquiry,  but  without  success  ; the  landlord  of  the  garden 
informs  me  that  he  remembers  it  for  forty  years,  and  when  I told  him 
the  date  of  the  inscription,  viz.  a.d.  1794,  he  said  that,  as  nearly  as 
he  could  recollect,  that  was  about  the  time  when  his  father  acquired 
the  property.  He  however,  knows  nothing  as  to  when,  or  how,  or 
why  the  Musulman’s  tombstone  was  set  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  gardener  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  those  who  live 
on  the  spot,  state  that  it  is  the  boundary  stone  of  the  lands  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster ; and  this  may  possibly  be  true,  since,  over 
against  the  place  where  it  now  stands,  there  are  two  stones,  let  into 
the  wall,  defining  the  limits  of  the  property  of  the  Duchy  and  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

By  whatever  means  this  monument  arrived  at  its  present  position, 
it  is  strange  to  find  the  tombstone  of  a Muhammadan  Hajji  standing 
within  a hundred  yards  of  the  marble  effigies  of  the  bitterest  enemies 


the  thirty-sixth,  or  even  the  whole  Kurau  ; or  sometimes  the  visitor  recites  the 
F&tihah,  and,  after  hiring  a person  to  perform  a longer  recitation,  goes  away  before 
he  commences.  — See  Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  vol.  1.  p.  71-  These  prayers  for  the 
departed  are  believed  to  increase  his  happiness  in  futurity  or  to  diminish  his 
misery. — lb  p.  249,  and  see  Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  In 
describing  the  visitation  of  the  tombs  of  saints,  Mr.  Lane,  in  another  place, 
observes  that  these  acts  of  devotion  are  generally  performed  for  the  sake  of  the 
saint ; though  merit  is  likewise  believed  to  reflect  upon  the  visitor  who  makes  a 
recitation.  The  latter,  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  adds,  ‘‘  O God,  I have  trans- 
ferred the  merit  of  what  I have  recited  from  the  excellent  Kuran  to  the  person  to 
whom  this  place  is  dedicated,”  or  “ to  the  soul  of  this  Wall'.”  Without  such  a 
declaration,  or  intention  to  the  same  effect,  the  merit  of  the  recital  belongs  solely 
to  the  person  who  performs  it.  — Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  pp.  304-5. 


NEAR  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 
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of  hia  faith;  who  lie  mouldering  in  “ the  Round”  of  the  Temple 
Church. 

I send,  with  this,  a cast  of  the  inscription,  which  perhaps  may  find 
a place  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society,  and  I have  annexed  a drawing 
of  the  entire  stone. 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

William  H.  Morley. 

1 5,  Serle  Street,  Lincolns  Inn, 

1 5th  April,  1852. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have  been  informed  by  the 
learned  Baron  Haminer-Purgstall,  that  the  form  of  the  first  two  lines 
of  the  above  epitaph  is  the  most  common  on  all  Turkish  tombstones, 
but  that  the  sculptor  has  in  the  present  instance  omitted  the  particle 
between  the  words  and  ; this  however,  does  not 

alter  the  sense.  The  learned  Baron  also  tells  me  that  he  printed  the 
text  of  this  formula  in  his  topographical  work  “ Constantinopolis  und 
der  Bosporus,”  where  it  will  be  found  amongst  the  Oriental  inscrip- 
tions, No.  45;  and  he  adds  the  following  neat  translation  into  German. 

“ Gebeth  erheiscbt  Besuch  allhier, 

Denn  lieute  mir  und  morgen  dir.” 

W.  H.  M. 


2 F 
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CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HON.  COURT  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  READ  BY  THE  HONORARY  SECRETARY  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  submitting  their  Annual 
Report,  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  although  during  the  past 
twelve  months  they  have  been  deprived  of  10  Contributing  Members  by 
death*,  and  5 by  resignation  f,  making  a total  of  15,  yet  that  the  elections^ 
which  have  taken  place,  have  filled  up  all  but  one  of  the  vacancies  which 
had  been  thus  created.  The  Society  has  lost  2 Foreign  § and  1 Correspond- 
ing Members ||  ; and  2 Corresponding  Members  have  been  elected^. 

* Thomas  Cockburn,  Esq.;  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart.;  John  Fullarton,  Esq.; 
Major-General  Sir  Archibald  Galloway,  K.C.B. ; Sir  Graves  C.  Haugliton;  Ben- 
jamin S.  Jones,  Esq.;  Louis  Hayes  Petit,  Esq.;  Major-General  Felix  V.  Raper ; 
John  Scott,  Esq.,  M.D. ; Sir  James  B.  Urmston. 

■j-  John  Bowman,  Esq.;  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta;  the  Rev.  J.  Forsliall;  Charles 
Grant,  Esq.;  Henry  Jones,  Esq. 

* James  Atkinson,  Esq.;  Sir  George  R.  Clerk,  K.C.B. ; N.  B.  Edmonstone, 
Esq.;  Colonel  J.  G.  Griffith;  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Johnstone;  Major  John 
Ludlow;  Henry  Moore,  Esq.;  Captain  S.  C.  Macpherson;  Solomon  Nicholls, 
Esq.;  Major-General  Sir  George  Pollock,  G.C.B. ; L.  R.  Reid,  Esq.;  Captain 
P.  A.  Reynolds;  Arthur  A.  Roberts,  Esq.  ; Colonel  Duucan  Sim. 

§ The  Chevalier  Adrien  Balbi;  Monsieur  E.  Biot. 

||  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  C.B. 

«n  Niven  Kerr,  Esq. ; Mir  Shahamet  Ali. 
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Among  the  Members  of  whom  the  Society  has  been  deprived  by  death, 
are  some  whose  names  will  not  be  read  without  a sense  of  the  deep  loss  it 
has  sustained. 

Sir  Graves  Haughton  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Houghton,  or,  as  more  correctly  written,  Hoghton,  which  was  settled  in 
Lancashire  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  A branch  went  to 
Ireland,  where  Sir  Graves  Chanmey  Haughton  was  bom,  in  1788,  the  son 
of  Dr.  Haughton,  a physician  in  Dublin.  He  was  educated  principally  in 
England  ; and  went  to  India  as  a Cadet  in  the  beginning  of  1810.  At  the 
Cadet  Institution  of  Baraset,  near  Calcutta,  he  so  distinguished  himself  by 
his  proficiency  in  Hindustani,  and  by  his  general  conduct,  as  to  obtain  the 
highest  honour  and  reward  of  the  Institution, — a sword,  and  a handsome 
pecuniary  donation.  After  serving  some  time  with  his  regiment,  Ensign 
Haughton  was  amongst  the  first  who  availed  himself  of  the  permission, 
granted  in  1812  by  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  young  officers,  to  pro- 
secute the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  College  of  Fort  William  ; 
and  he  there  obtained  the  high  distinction  of  receiving  seven  medals,  three 
degrees  of  honour,  and  various  pecuniary  rewards,  for  proficiency  in  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Sanscrit,  and  Bengali  languages,  engaging 
simultaneously  in  the  study  of  the  first  four;  and  in  the  space  of  a very 
few  months  receiving  from  the  several  Professors  the  highest  testimonials  of 
his  extraordinary  progress. 

The  intensity  of  the  application  requisite  for  these  brilliant  successes, 
however,  so  much  impaired  his  constitution,  that  at  the  end  of  1815  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  on  leave  to  England,  where  a vacancy 
having  occurred  in  the  East  India  College  of  Haileybury,  in  1816,  he  was 
appointed  an  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Oriental  department.  Upon  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  succeeded  to  the  Professorship  of  Sanscrit 
and  Bengali;  and  in  that  situation  he  continued  for  ten  years,  devoting 
himself  with  exemplary  assiduity  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  conciliat- 
ing the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  and  the  affection  of  the  students. 

Professor  Haughton  published  during  this  period  several  works  of  great 
utility  in  facilitating  the  studies  of  his  pupils,  among  which  may  be  speci- 
fied a Grammar  of  the  Bengali  language ; a volume  of  Selections  in  the 
same;  and  a Bengali  Glossary.  He  likewise  edited,  as  class  books,  the 
Bengali  works  entitled  “ Purusli  Pariksha”  and  “ Tota  Itihas ;”  and  in 
the  year  1825  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Sanscrit  text  of  “Menu,” 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  beauty  and  minute  accuracy;  and  established 
his  reputation  throughout  Europe  as  a profound  scholar  and  critic  in 
Sanscrit  literature. 

The  reputation  thus  acquired  opened  to  him  a ready  access  to  various 
learned  societies ; and  he  was  successively  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  a Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  Foreign  Member  of 
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the  National  Institute  of  France.  He  naturally  took  a warm  interest  in 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
original  Members.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  Honorary  Secretary  from 
November,  1831,  to  May,  1832,  when  the  labour  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself,  of  compiling  a Sanscrit  and  Bengali  Dictionary,  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  that  office ; but  though  he  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  the 
laborious  work,  the  dictionary  was  completed  only  in  1833,  its  progress 
having  been  in  part  retarded  by  the  ill-health  to  which  he  had  become 
subject,  with  but  short  and  unfrequent  intervals  of  alleviation. 

Notwithstanding  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  the  consequence,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  an  over-wrought  intellectual  organization,  Mr.  Haughton 
continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  literature, 
and  made  some  contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  this  Society.  One  of 
these,  a brief  note,  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  views  of  the  Vedanta 
philosophy,  against  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Vans  Kennedy,  brought  upon 
him  an  angry  attack  from  that  gentleman,  to  which  he  was  compelled  to 
reply.  His  paper,  which  is  published  in  the  monthly  Asiatic  Journal  for 
November,  1835,  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the  unanswerable  tenor  of  its 
argument  than  for  the  calm  and  temperate  character  of  its  language. 
This  communication,  with  some  additions,  was  afterwards  printed  in  a 
separate  form. 

In  the  course  of  1832  the  appointment  of  a Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  will  of  Colonel  Boden,  of  Bombay, 
having  been  opened  for  competition,  Mr.  Haughton  presented  himself 
amongst  the  candidates  for  the  office,  supporting  his  pretensions  by  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  character  from  the  most  distinguished  Orientalists  of 
India  and  Europe, — Mr.  Lumsden,  Dr.  Carey,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  Augustus  Schlegel,  Professor  Bopp, — a body  of  evidence  conclusive 
as  to  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  Professorship.  Finding,  however,  that 
many  of  his  friends  were  also  those  of  one  of  his  competitors,  the  present 
Boden  Professor,  and  that  a division  of  their  interest  might  be  prejudicial 
to  both  ; unwilling  also  to  stand  in  the  way  of  one  who,  from  the  time  of 
his  studying  in  the  College  of  Fort  William,  had  been  his  personal  friend, 
he  withdrew  from  the  canvass;  and,  by  so  doing,  essentially  contributed  to 
the  election  of  the  present  Professor.  The  candid  and  honourable  conduct 
displayed  by  him  throughout  the  whole  contest  could  not  fail  to  find  its 
due  appreciation  among  the  members  of  the  University,  and  a considerable 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  Heads  of  Houses,  Professors,  and  Fellows 
of  Colleges,  signed  an  address  expressive  of  the  high  opinion  of  him  which 
they  entertained.  This  address  was  communicated  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and 
was  a source  of  sincere  gratification  to  Mr.  Haughton  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  beginning  of  1833,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  King  William  IV.,  being  de- 
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servedly  included  amongst  persons  eminent  for  literature  or  science  upon 
whom  His  Majesty  was  desirous  of  conferring  a proof  of  royal  approbation. 

The  taste  and  competence  of  Sir  G.  C.  ITaughton  for  metaphysical 
investigations,  evinced  in  his  discussions  with  Colonel  Vans  Kennedy,  and 
in  a paper  published  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  March,  1836,  on  the  Hindu 
and  European  notions  of  Cause  and  Effect,  were  further  manifested  by  the 
publication,  in  1839,  of  his  “ Prodromus ; or  an  Inquiry  into  the  First 
Principles  of  Reasoning;  including  an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.” 
This  was  intended  as  a prelude  to  a larger  work  upon  the  necessary  con- 
nexion, relation,  and  dependence  of  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Morals. 
The  greater  task,  however,  was  never  finished,  though  a tabular  view  of  his 
system  was  drawn  up  by  the  author,  and  printed  not  long  before  his  final 
illness,  exhibiting,  in  an  ingenious  manner,  the  development  of  mind  and 
morals  from  their  original  divine  source. 

The  inquiries  of  Sir  Graves  Haughton  were  not  limited  to  metaphysical 
objects,  and  his  active  mind  found  employment  in  pursuits  of  a less  arduous 
character.  He  published,  in  1833,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Cholera, 
and  the  Means  of  Cure;  in  1840,  a Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Wil- 
liams Wynn,  on  a constitutional  topic,  namely,  the  mooted  question  of 
Privilege  between  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  and  the  House  of  Commons; 
and,  in  1847,  he  printed  in  the  “ Philosophical  Magazine,”  Experiments  to 
prove  the  common  nature  of  Magnetism,  Cohesion,  Adhesion,  and  Viscosity, 
exhibiting,  in  these  different  treatises,  minute  and  accurate  observation, 
both  ingenuity  and  clearness  of  deduction,  and  original  and  independent 
trains  of  thought. 

These  philosophical  experiments  were  amongst  the  last  efforts  of  his 
mental  activity.  Connected  with  France  by  adoption  into  the  Institute, 
and  by  the  formation  of  many  valuable  friendships  in  the  capital,  Sir  Graves 
Haughton  spent  a large  portion  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  Paris.  He 
was  residing  there  when  the  cholera  made  its  last  fearful  visitation,  and  had 
removed  to  St.  Cloud  to  escape  from  its  proximity.  The  precaution  was, 
however,  fruitless.  lie  was  attacked  by  the  disease  ; and,  after  a few  days’ 
illness,  was  added  to  the  number  of  its  victims.  He  died  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1849,  in  his  Gist  year. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  sketch  now  submitted  is  to  record  the 
literary  claims  of  Sir  Graves  Haughton  to  the  recollections  of  the  Society'; 
but  there  was  one  personal  characteristic  which  many'  amongst  us  had 
opportunities  of  witnessing,  and  which  may'  well  be  thought  entitled  to  a 
tribute  of  grateful  notice  from  the  Members  of  this  Society'.  It  was  his 
candid  and  generous  disposition,  which  led  him  to  be  most  warmly  attached 
to  those  whose  rivalry  in  Oriental  literature  might  have  been  expected  to 
excite  in  his  mind  a feeling  of  estrangement  or  jealousy'.  But  this  was  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  his  best  friends  were  found  amongst  the  com- 
petitors for  distinction  in  the  same  field  with  himself.  To  the  notable 
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exhibition  of  this  feeling,  in  the  contest  for  the  Boden  Professorship,  allu- 
sion has  been  already  made.  He  was  also  the  warm  friend  of  the  late  Dr. 
Rosen  while  living,  and,  upon  his  death,  took  an  active  and  liberal  share  in 
the  construction  of  an  appropriate  monument  over  his  remains.  Upon  the 
demise  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  with  whom  he  was  always  on  terms  of 
cordial  intimacy,  he  also  recorded  his  regret  in  a short  but  interesting 
Memoir  published  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  rendering  full  justice  to  the 
deserts  of  that  illustrious  scholar.  It  might  be  added  that  a long  list  of 
eminent  Orientalists,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  respected  no  less  the 
kindness  and  generosity  of  his  nature  than  the  range  of  his  acquirements 
and  the  vigour  of  his  mind. 

Although,  in  general,  his  spirits  were  apt  to  be  depressed  by  physical 
debility,  yet,  in  the  society  of  his  accomplished  friends,  he  was  easily 
susceptible  of  excitement,  and  in  the  animation  of  converse,  he  failed  to 
anticipate  the  exhaustion  which  inevitably  succeeded.  Had  not  such 
powerful  obstacles  impeded  his  exertions,  greater  things  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  attainments  and  capacity.  Nevertheless,  the  friends  of 
Sir  Graves  Haughton,  and  of  Oriental  study,  may  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  he  did  not  live  in  vain. 

The  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  Major-General  Sir  Archibald 
Galloway  has  deprived  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
of  a distinguished  member  of  their  Corporation,  while  yet  but  a few  days 
remained  of  the  period  for  which  he  was  charged  with  the  honourable  and 
responsible  post  of  chief  of  that  important  body. 

Sir  Archibald  was  an  accomplished  Arabic  and  Persian  scholar;  and 
having  devoted  much  attention  to  the  principles  of  Mahommedan  adminis- 
tration, as  exhibited  in  the  government  of  India  by  the  Moghuls,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1825,  a book  entitled  “ Observations  on  the  Law  and  Constitution 
of  India.”  The  object  of  the  book  was  to  show  that  systems,  not  only  of 
revenue  and  financial,  but  also  of  judicial  administration,  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  Mahommedan  rulers,  the  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
empire ; that  in  succeeding  to  their  power,  it  was  no  less  our  duty  than  our 
wisdom  to  uphold  the  institutions  which  our  predecessors  had  founded, 
rather  than  revive  what  he  characterised  as  the  extinct  theories  of  Hindu- 
ism, or  expect  beneficial  results  from  the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of 
European  administration  to  the  exigencies  of  two  nations  of  India.  Con- 
siderable research  is  manifested  in  the  ample  details  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  landed  tenures,  and  the  system  under  which  the  various  rights  connected 
with  the  land  and  its  burthens,  were  recognized  or  dealt  with ; and  whatever 
may  be  the  judgments  formed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  has  established 
his  theories  of  the  universality  or  the  success  of  the  Mahommedan  systems, 
or  of  the  obsoleteness  of  the  civil  laws  and  usages  of  the  Hindus,  the  work 
of  Sir  Archibald  Galloway  will  amply  reward  its  perusal  by  the  amount  of 
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information  it  imparts,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  written.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a valuable  treatise  on  the  best  mode  of  attacking  the 
formidable  strongholds  common  in  India,  under  the  designation  of  mud 
forts;  and  of  a tract  giving  a brief  account  of  the  defence  of  Delhi,  in  which, 
in  early  life,  he  bore  a distinguished  part. 

Sir  Archibald  always  evinced  much  interest  in  the  operations  and  the 
prosperity  of  this  Society,  of  which  he  had  long  been  a Member,  and  had 
served  on  the  Council. 

The  earnest  and  active  interest  always  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Forbes  in 
the  welfare  and  in  the  social  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people  of 
India,  would  have  entitled  him  to  especial  notice  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  even  although  he  had  not,  by  his  personal  influence  among 
his  Parsi  friends  at  Bombay,  brought  many  of  them  into  association,  by 
introducing  them  as  members  of  our  own  body.  This  was  part  of  the  noble 
design  which  occupied  the  thoughts  and  warmed  the  generous  heart  of  Sir 
Charles,  anxious  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  natives  of  India,  by  leading 
them  to  a practical  conviction  and  a due  appreciation  of  their  own  intel- 
lectual and  moral  capabilities  ; by  bringing  into  public  view  the  results  of 
their  honourable  exertions ; and  by  associating  the  most  intelligent  and 
distinguished  amongst  them  with  European  society,  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse. 

Sir  Charles  took  a warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Society’s  labours, 
and  entered  with  much  spirit  into  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  formed  in  1837,  of  which  he  was  the  Chairman. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  state  of  his  health  deprived  the 
Society  of  his  services;  and  by  his  death,  the  people  of  Hindustan,  and  the 
natives  of  Bombay  in  particular,  have  lost  a zealous  friend  and  enlightened 
advocate. 

Monsieur  Adrien  de  Balbi  has  obtained  a European  reputation  by  his 
valuable  treatises  on  geography  and  ethnology.  His  “Abrege  de  Ge'ogra- 
phie”  has  passed  through  several  editions,  in  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
the  two  former,  we  believe,  prepared  by  himself,  and  each  successive  edition 
much  improved  by  important  additions  and  Valuable  emendations.  His 
description  of  the  varied  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  highly  prized 
by  the  German  translators  of  this  valuable  work.  The  “ Atlas  Ethnogra- 
phique”  contains  the  most  extensive  account  we  have  of  the  languages  of  the 
world,  with  specimens  of  a large  proportion  of  them.  The  number  of  lan- 
guages of  which  some  account  is  given,  amounts  to  800,  and  with  the 
dialects,  to  above  1000,  and  that  of  specimens  which  include  the  dialects,  to 
more  than  600.  Although  the  list  of  words  in  each  specimen  is  but  scanty, 
comprising  only  the  numerals,  father,  mother,  some  parts  of  the  body,  and 
a few  natural  objects,  this  compilation  from  every  source  known  at  the 
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period  of  publication,  is  a valuable  aid  in  extensive  comparison  of  languages. 
Monsieur  de  Balbi  died  last  year,  in  Venice. 

Monsieur  Edouakd  Comtart  Biot,  a Member  of  the  French  Institute, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  illustrious  Chinese  scholar, 
Stanislas  Julien. 

In  addition  to  several  valuable  tracts  on  the  geography  and  political  and 
social  condition  of  China  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  we  owe  to  him  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  Chinese  geography,  the  “ Dictionnaire 
des  Noms  des  Villes  et  Arrondissements  compris  dans  l’Enipire  Chinois,’ 
published  in  Paris,  in  1842.  This  work  comprises  an  alphabetical  list  of  all 
the  provinces,  districts,  and  towns  of  China,  with  their  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  is  accompanied  by  a map  of  China,  which  Klaproth,  some  time 
before  his  death,  had  compiled,  to  illustrate  a description  of  China,  which 
he  intended  to  publish  simultaneously  in  French  and  English. 

For  four  years  previous  to  his  decease,  M.  Biot  had  occupied  himself  in 
a translation  of  the  “ Tcheouli,”  which  was  in  the  press,  and  partly  printed, 
at  the  period  of  his  death.  This  work,  accompanied  by  copious  extracts 
from  the  best  commentators,  will  not  be  lost,  as  the  whole  of  the  historical 
and  critical  dissertation  which  was  intended  by  the  author  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  translation,  has  been  found  among  his  MSS.,  as  well  as 
all  the  unprinted  portion  of  the  translation  itself ; and  we  understand  that 
M.  S.  Julien  has  kindly  undertaken  to  superintend  the  publication.  M. 
Biot  died  on  the  13th  of  March  last,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

Louis  Hayes  Petit,  Escp,  a gentleman  of  extensive  and  varied  know- 
ledge and  refined  taste,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  constant  attendants 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  served  at  various  times  on  the  Council. 
Though  eminently  qualified  for  distinction  at  the  bar,  he  quitted  early  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession,  and  devoted  himself  to  elegant  literature,  and 
during  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  thirty-seven  years  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  lie 
collected  a library  of  great  extent  and  value,  but  particularly  rich  in  philo- 
logy, a favourite  subject  of  his  study.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a member  of  many  other  learned  and  scientific  societies;  a man 
of  singular  benevolence  and  the  most  gentlemanly  bearing. 

Benjamin  S.  Jones,  Esq.,  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs,  by  the  appointment  which  he  held  under 
the  Board  of  Control.  He  had  diligently  cultivated  the  field  of  information 
which  was  open  before  him,  and  the  thorough  knowledge  which  he  had 
thence  acquired  respecting  our  relations  with  the  native  states,  enabled  him 
to  embody  a great  mass  of  valuable  information  in  a work  on  the  “ Progress 
of  the  Territorial  Dominion  and  Political  Connections  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India,”  which  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  statesmen  and  others 
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who  took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  last  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  Charter. 

Mr.  Jones  was,  while  health  was  granted  to  him,  a regular  attendant  at 
the  Meetings  of  the  Society,  in  which  he  took  a lively  interest. 

We  are  at  length  able  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  its  being  the 
medium  of  communicating  to  the  world  the  first  fruits  of  Major  Rawlinson’s 
discoveries  in  the  ancient  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  It  is  known  to 
the  Society  that  a compendious  notice  of  the  progress  achieved  in  this  pro- 
vince of  archaeology,  together  with  a translation  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  best-preserved  monuments  yet  discovered  among  the  debris  of  that 
ancient  empire,  was  read  by  Major  Rawlinson,  three  months  ago,  in  this 
room,  to  very  full  meetings,  the  last  of  which  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  the  Vice-Patron  of  the  Society,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  That 
interesting  paper  has  now  been  printed.  It  forms  part  of  the  Journal  on  the 
table,  and  is  likewise  published,  for  more  general  circulation,  as  a separate 
pamphlet,  entitled  “A  Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria ; including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimrud 
Obelisk.”  The  detailed  events  of  a period  when  Rome  had  not  yet 
risen ; when  Egypt  was  still  governed  by  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  children 
of  Israel  were  living  under  their  early  Kings,  or  more  probably'  their  Judges ; 
and  when  the  history  of  Greece  is  lost  in  fable — these  events  are  placed 
before  us  with  the  minuteness  of  a chronicle  ; and  although  the  monarchs 
by  whom  the  deeds  were  done,  and  the  towns  and  provinces  where  they 
were  performed,  are  as  yet  in  many  cases  unknown  to  us,  there  is  every'  hope 
that  further  discoveries,  and  a more  minute  investigation  of  the  stores  which 
are  being  brought  to  light,  will  afford  a clue  by  which  we  may  see  our  way 
through  the  darkness  which  still  envelopes  these  long-past  events.  The 
more  extended  Memoir  of  Major  Rawlinson  is  now  in  progress.  All  that 
remains  of  the  great  Behistun  monument  will  soon  be  published,  with  the 
result  of  Major  Rawlinson’s  labours  upon  it ; and  when  the  united  efforts 
of  European  scholars  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  inscriptions  found 
at  Nimrud  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  at  Khorsabad,  by  M.  Botta,  there  is  every 
hope  that  the  investigation  so  happily  commenced  will  be  brought  to  a 
favourable  completion. 

The  casts  of  the  so-called  Median  and  Babylonian  versions  of  the  Monu- 
ment of  Behistun  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society',  where 
they  will  be  available  to  the  examination  of  archaeologists,  after  the 
publication  of  Major  Rawlinson’s  Alphabets  and  Readings  founded  upon 
them. 

The  Society  has  lately'  received  a highly-valuable  testimony'  of  the 
esteem  in  which  their  learned  and  zealous  Director  is  deservedly’  held,  both 
for  his  services  to  this  Society',  and  for  his  devoted  zeal  and  untiring  exer- 
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lions  in  the  cause  of  Oriental  literature.  A portrait  of  Professor  Wilson,  by 
Watson  Gordon,  of  great  merit  as  a work  of  art,  and  a faithful  likeness,  has 
been  produced  by  subscription  of  most  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
by  their  liberal  presentation,  is  now  suspended  in  the  Library. 

Among  the  other  donations  received  during  the  past  year,  may  be  men- 
tioned a very  curious  and  interesting  Chinese  painting,  presented  by  Sir 
George  Staunton,  and  not  less  remarkable  for  the  subject  it  represents,  than 
for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  executed  and  brought  to  this 
country.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  friendly  feeling  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Crown  and  the  authorities  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
The  portrait  of  the  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Shangliae,  painted  by  the 
young  lady’s  father,  with  the  special  view  of  presenting  it  to  the  lady  of  the 
British  Consul  resident  in  that  city. 

The  large  plan  of  a portion  of  Kashmir,  also  suspended  in  the  Library, 
was  presented  in  the  present  year  by  Sir  Claude  Wade.  Although  executed 
without  geometrical  accuracy,  by  a native  artist,  it  was  found  useful  by 
Baron  Ilugel  in  his  journey  through  Kashmir,  and  is  interesting  as  a pic- 
torial representation  of  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  Library  has  received  some  valuable  accessions.  The  copy  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  “ Rig  Veda,”  prepared  and  published  at  the  cost  of  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  and  a new  edition  of  the  “ Zend  Avesta,” 
by  Professor  Brockliaus,  in  the  Roman  character,  are  evidences  of  the 
increasing  value  set  upon  Oriental  archaeology.  As  connected  with  this 
last-mentioned  work,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state,  that  Professor  Wester- 
gaard,  of  Copenhagen,  who  has  lately  visited  England,  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  collating  MSS.,  both  in  London  and  Oxford,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  another  edition  of  the  same  work  in  Copenhagen.  He 
has  now  proceeded  to  Paris,  to  continue  his  labour  of  collation. 

The  Society  has  also  received  from  Calcutta  the  first  portion  of  the 
“ Bibliotheca  Indica,”  a work  coining  out  in  parts,  and  intended  to  comprise 
a series  of  the  best  Indian  texts.  The  parts  received  contain  a miscellaneous 
collection  of  short  Sanskrit  poems,  many  of  which  have  been  hitherto 
inedited ; and  a portion  of  the  “Rig  Veda,”  with  the  Commentary  of 
Madhavacliarya ; together  with  the  two  most  important  of  the  Upanishads. 

The  Accounts,  on  which  the  Auditors  will  report,  exhibit  an  excess  of 
outlay  above  income  of  82 1.  The  amount  required  to  make  up  this  defici- 
ency has  been  taken  from  the  reserved  balance,  which  was  in 

1845  £591 

1846  329 

1847  283 

1848  193 

1849  Ill 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  while  the  Society  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  before  the  world  the  important  discoveries  of  Rawlinson,  the 
Numismatic  researches  of  Thomas,  and  the  labours  of  other  learned  Orien- 
talists, in  unfolding  treasures  of  archaeology  hitherto  concealed  in  characters 
supposed  to  be  illegible — while  they  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  by  providing  for  the  better  display  and  more  con- 
venient access  to  their  valuable  Library  and  Museum — and  while  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  East  India  Company  has  aided  the  Society’s  exertions,  by 
doubling  the  amount  of  their  annual  subscription,  a gradual  and  progressive 
diminution  in  the  number  of  contributing  Members  should  produce  so 
injurious  an  effect  on  their  financial  position  as  to  threaten  an  early  inroad 
into  the  slender  capital  of  the  Society,  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  with 
credit  and  effect  the  object  of  their  Association. 

The  present  Meeting  will  be  called  upon  to  give  their  sanction  to  a 
revision  of  the  rules  made  by  the  Council,  of  which  the  result,  in  the  draft 
now  before  the  Meeting,  has  been  circulated  to  the  Members.  The  prin- 
cipal modifications  which  have  been  introduced  are  the  following : — 

The  Classes  of  Members  have  been  reduced,  as  relates  to  all  future 
elections,  to  three,  by  abolishing  two  of  the  five  before  existing,  denomi- 
nated “Foreign”  and  “Corresponding.”  Such  learned  and  distinguished 
individuals  as  those  who  have  ranked  in  the  former  class  would,  it  is 
thought,  most  suitably  range  under  the  head  of  “ Honorary  Members;”  and 
in  the  same  class  would  be  fitly  enrolled  those  who  should  henceforth  be 
associated  on  account  of  the  power  which  their  superior  learning  or  position 
would  give  them  of  sending  really  important  contributions  to  the  Society’s 
publications.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  or  desirable  that  gentlemen  who 
have,  under  circumstances  at  the  time  favourable,  made  an  occasional  or 
single  communication,  however  valuable  in  itself,  should  be  placed  among 
its  permanent  Members;  it  is  deemed  sufficient  that  their  correspondence 
should  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

It  is  proposed  that  Non-Resident  Members  hereafter  elected  should,  in 
consideration  of  receiving  the  Society’s  Journal  (of  which  the  publication 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  charges  in  the  accounts),  pay  an  Annual  Subscription 
of  One  Guinea.  It  is  intended  that,  by  this  Article,  gentlemen  from  our 
Eastern  possessions  visiting  England  for  a brief  sojourn  shall  be  admitted  as 
Non-Resident  Members.  If  the  existing  Non-Resident  Members,  who  are, 
by  the  terms  of  their  admission,  under  no  obligation  to  make  any  annual 
contribution,  should  admit  the  equity  of  the  proposed  call  on  future  Mem- 
bers of  the  same  class,  and  voluntarily  adopt  it  as  respects  themselves,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Council  to  be  able  to  report,  at  the  next  Annual 
Meeting,  an  important  relief  to  their  funds  accruing  from  such  liberal  view 
of  existing  circumstances. 

The  only  important  alteration  proposed  in  the  old  Rules  relates  to  the 
election  of  the  Council.  After  much  deliberation,  and  referring  to  the 
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experience  of  past  systems,  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Society  should  he  elected  for  the  same  length  of  service  as 
the  President;  and  that  five,  instead  of  eight,  of  the  Members  of  their 
body  should  go  out  annually,  of  whom  three  should  vacate  by  seniority, 
and  two  on  account  of  having  attended  the  smallest  number  of  meetings. 
These  provisions  would  appear  to  provide  for  a sufficient  infusion  of  new 
Members  every  year,  without  depriving  the  Council  of  too  many  of  those 
associates  whose  experience  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Oriental  Translation  Fund. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Committee  will  very  shortly  publish  another 
portion  of  the  translation,  from  the  Turkish,  of  the  “Travels  of  Evliya 
Efendi,”  by  the  Baron  Tlammer-Purgstall ; and  purpose  to  continue  to 
publish  further  portions,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  whole  is  completed. 
This  curious  work  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  for  some  time  been 
known  to  the  learned  world,  and  various  pieces  of  information  had  been 
extracted  from  it;  but  the  present  translation  includes  the  whole  work. 
The  present  part  is  interesting,  and  contains  a description  of  the  capture  of 
the  island  of  Candia,  and  an  account  of  expeditions  into  Georgia,  Armenia, 
and  Persia. 

The  Committee  have  consented  to  assist  the  publication  of  an  English 
translation,  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Preston,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  the  celebrated  Arabic  work  the  “ Makamat-al- Hariri,”  by  Abu 
Muhammad  al  Kasim  of  Basra.  The  merits  of  this  work,  which  (with 
another)  is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  second  only  to  the  Koran,  in  power 
and  beauty  of  expression,  have  been  confessed  by  all  Orientalists;  and  no 
Eastern  composition  has  caused  at  once  so  much  admiration  and  perplexity 
as  this  collection  of  public  tales  or  addresses,  or  adventures,  in  which  the 
crafty  agent  ever  intervenes,  deceives,  and  gains  his  object  by  infinitively 
varied  stratagems  and  affecting  speeches  in  prose  and  verse.  Mr.  Preston, 
the  translator,  has  resided  in  the  East,  and  has  there  pursued  his  Arabic 
researches.  The  work  is  already  in  the  Press,  and  it  is  hoped  will  appear 
in  a few  months. 

The  Committee  are  gratified  in  being  enabled  to  present  to  the  Sub- 
scribers the  second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  “ Haji  Khalfao  Lexicon  En- 
cyclopsedicum  et  Bibliographicum,”  translated  and  edited  by  Professor  G. 
Fliigel,  which  includes  the  greater  number  of  the  words  commencing  with 
the  letter  Mini,  and  therefore  comprises  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this 
great  work,  upon  which  the  laborious  exertions  of  Professor  Fliigel  have 
been  employed  for  so  lengthened  a period.  Two  additional  volumes  will, 
it  is  fully  expected,  complete  this  costly  and  important  undertaking.  In 
the  portion  now  published  is  contained  a notice  of  the  “ Mesnavi”  and  its 
commentators ; and  a notice  of  some  works  on  statics  and  optics. 

The  Committee  understand  that  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton  will  prepare  for 
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the  Press  his  translations  from  the  “ Ecclesiastical  Biography  of  the  Syrian 
Church,”  as  soon  as  possible;  and  that  a moiety  of  the  translation  of  the 
“Kitab  al  Yamini,”  of  Utbi,  is  completed. 


The  Text  Society  lias  published  within  the  last  year  the  two  Poems  of 
Ahli,  which,  though  announced  on  a former  occasion  as  ready  for  the  press, 
have,  from  various  causes,  not  arrived  at  completion  until  now.  The  first 
of  these,  called  Sihri  Halal,  or  Lawful  Magic,  a name  given  to  Persian 
poetry  to  signify  its  wonderful  power  and  beauty,  was  written  in  imitation 
of  two  celebrated  compositions  of  Katibi  of  Nishapur,  and  combines  the 
difficulties  of  both  in  one  poem;  double  metre,  double  rhyme,  and  innu- 
merable specimens  of  Tajnis,  or  play  on  words;  so  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered the  most  perfect  illustration  of  this  very  fanciful,  but  difficult  branch 
of  the  poetic  art,  so  much  admired  in  Persia.  The  second  poem,  Sham’  u 
Perwaneli,  presents  the  well-known  allegory  of  the  Taper  and  Moth,  and 
contains  some  very  beautiful  passages  of  great  tenderness  and  simplicity, 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  laboured  ingenuity  of  the  Sihri  Halal. 

Professor  Falconer  has  planted  “ Salaman  and  Absal,”  as  a further  con- 
tribution towards  his  edition  of  the  Seven  Poems  of  Jami.  This  is  also  an 
allegory,  descriptive  of  the  contest  between  reason  and  passion,  veiled  under 
the  names  of  the  two  lovers  who  give  the  title  to  the  work,  and  concludes 
with  the  usual  catastrophe  of  Persian  romance,  by  the  self-immolation  of 
the  fair  Absal,  her  lover  being  elevated  to  the  throne  in  reward  of  his 
virtues,  and  as  a type  of  the  triumph  of  the  soul  over  perishable  matter. 

An  omission  of  a former  Report  may  be  supplied  here  in  the  notice  of 
a publication  of  some  importance,  the  Maha  Vira  Charita,  or  History  of 
Rama,  a Sanscrit  play  edited  by  Dr.  F.  II.  Trithen  from  two  MSS.  in  the 
East  India  House  Library.  An  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  drama  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Hindu  Theatre  of  Professor  H H.  Wil- 
son, to  whom  this  text  is  appropriately  dedicated  by  its  Editor.  The 
scarcity  of  texts  of  Sanscrit  dramatic  pieces,  both  in  India  and  England, 
renders  the  Vira  Charita,  the  only  unpublished  play  of  its  author,  Bhatta 
Bhavabhuti,  a very  acceptable  gift  to  the  student  of  Hindu  literature,  and 
its  selection  reflects  great  credit  on  the  judgment  and  taste  of  its  learned 
Editor. 

The  Text  Committee  has  still  to  regret  the  depressed  state  of  its  funds, 
by  which  its  operations  are  necessarily  limited  to  a much  more  narrow 
sphere  of  action  than  it  would  be  enabled  to  occupy  by  an  increased  amount 
of  subscription. 
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AUDITORS'  REPORT. 


The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Accounts  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  for  the  year  1849,  have  the  honour  to  report  that  having  performed 
t hat  duty,  they  have  found  the  entries  in  the  books  to  be  duly  authen- 
t icated  by  receipts  and  vouchers,  and  the  accounts  throughout  to  be 
correctly  kept. 

The  Receipts  during  the  year  have  been  as  follow  : — 


From  Annual  Subscriptions,  Admission  Fees,  and  Compo- 

£. 

s. 

d. 

sitions  ....... 

639 

9 

0 

Annual  Donation  from  the  lion.  East  India  Company 

210 

0 

0 

Sale  of  Publications  . ..... 

34 

16 

11 

Dividends  on  £1300,  3 per  cent.  Consols 

37 

17 

4 

Total  Receipts  . . . . 

£922 

3 

3 

Balance  on  the  1st  January,  1849 

193 

12 

6 

£1115 

15 

9 

The  Disbursements  for  1849  were  : — 

For  House  Rent  ...... 

280 

0 

0 

„ Rates  and  Taxes  ...... 

36 

4 

11 

„ House  Expenses  ...... 

86 

7 

4 

,,  Salaries  and  Wages  . . . . . 

263 

2 

0 

,,  Printers’  and  Engravers’  Bill  for  Journal,  Vol.  XI.  Part  1 , 

and  Vol.  XII.  Part  1 

262 

17 

6 

Sundries  ....... 

75 

17 

9 

£1004 

9 

6 

Balance  in  hand  on  the  31st  Dec.  1849  . 

111 

6 

3 

£1115 

15 

9 

The  Society’s  funded  property  has  undergone  no  alteration  during  the 
last  year,  and  the  usual  dividends  have  been  received  on  the  amount, — 
£1800  in  the  three  per  cent.  Consols. 

The  Receipts  for  Subscription,  &c.,  during  the  year  under  review,  have 
exceeded  those  of  the  year  1848  by  £39  18s.;  those  from  the  sale  of  Pub- 
lications have  also  slightly  increased ; and  although  the  balance  in  hand  is 
not  so  large  as  that  shown  on  the  81st  December,  1848,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
remark  that  the  expenses  of  the  Society  have  been  met  without  any  en- 
croachment on  its  funded  property. 


Beiiiah  Botfield, 
Wii.liam  H.  Morlev, 

L.  R.  Reid, 


\ Auditors  on  the  part 
| of  the  Society. 

J Auditor  on  the  part 
I of  Hie  Council. 


London , 27th  April , 1850. 


Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1849. 
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When  the  reading  of  the  Report  was  concluded,  it  was  moved  by  John 
Romer,  Esq. : — 

<£  That  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Auditors,  now  read,  be 
received  ; and  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Auditors 
for  their  valuable  services  in  the  examination  of  the  accounts.” 

The  Motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Bird,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  laid  before  the  Meeting  a draft  of  the  amended 
Regulations,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a Committee  nominated  for  the 
purpose,  and  was  now  submitted  by  the  Council  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Meeting.  He  observed  that  the  Rules,  as  amended,  had  been  sent  to  each 
of  the  Members,  together  with  the  circular  notice  of  the  Meeting;  and, 
after  adverting  to  the  points  in  which  the  draft  differed  from  the  former 
Rules,  as  noticed  in  the  Report,  he  put  the  question — 

“ That  the  Regulations,  as  amended,  be  adopted.” 

Upon  this,  a motion  was  made  by  N.  Bland,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by 
Capt.  Eastwick  : — 

“ That  the  consideration  of  the  subject  be  referred  to  a Special  General 
Meeting,  in  conformity  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  Society,  and  as  afford- 
ing a more  convenient  opportunity  for  discussion ; the  form  of  notice  in  the 
circular  also  having  been  insufficient  to  prepare  Members  for  a question  of 
such  importance.” 

Several  Members  having  expressed  opinions  for  and  against  the  ad  journ- 
ment, it  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  votes.  Mr.  Bland  then  declined 
proceeding  with  the  discussion  on  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  desired  its 
postponement;  and  the  new  Rules  were  therefore  adopted  without  a 
division. 

Sir  George  Staunton  said,  that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might 
exist  on  the  topics  which  had  hitherto  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Meeting, 
he  was  confident  that  the  vote  which  he  had  now  the  honour  to  propose 
would  receive  their  unanimous  approbation. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Society,  whenever  questions  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  were  brought  before  it,  and  also  when  they  were  unfortu- 
nately deprived  of  the  presence  of  the  President  at  their  anniversaries,  to 
request  one  of  the  Vice  -Patrons  to  take  the  Chair.  One  of  our  Vice-Patrons, 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  had  recently  condescended  to  preside 
when  Major  Rawlinson  communicated  to  the  Society  the  deeply-interesting 
results  of  his  investigation  of  the  recently-discovered  relics  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon.  We  had  now  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  seeing  in  the  Chair 
another  of  our  Vice-Patrons,  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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He  had  kindly  undertaken  to  perform  the  office  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  Council.  In  thus  responding  to  our  wishes,  notwithstanding  the  many 
important  duties  which  occupied  his  time,  he  had  not  only  acted  with  great 
personal  courtesy  to  the  Society,  hut  had  conferred  on  it,  by  his  official 
presence,  a signal  testimony  of  the  favour  and  countenance  which  the 
pursuits  and  objects  for  which  the  Society  is  constituted  continue  to 
receive  from  that  great  body  over  which  the  Chairman  so  worthily 
presides.  It,  indeed,  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  inquiries  are  calculated  to 
promote,  in  various  ways,  the  interest  and  welfare  of  our  great  Indian 
Empire.  They  are  not  merely  speculative,  though  even  the  most  abstract 
speculations  have  often  been  found  to  lead  to  discoveries  of  the  greatest 
practical  utility.  Neither  are  they  in  the  smallest  degree  political.  It  is 
our  humbler,  but  not  less  useful  province  to  search  out  and  elucidate  facts, 
which  may  enable  our  statesmen  to  carry  out  measures  of  public  policy 
with  the  greatest  success.  Our  venerated  founder,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his 
Introductory  Discourse,  has  shown,  in  the  most  luminous  manner,  the 
advantages  that  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  formation  of  a Society 
for  this  especial  object  in  this  country ; and  on  the  occasion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  1836,  his  Right 
Honourable  friend  near  him,  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  has  shown  in  detail,  in 
an  admirable  paper  read  to  the  Society,  the  specific  subjects  upon  which 
further  information  is  most  required,  and  to  which  our  researches  may  be 
most  usefully  directed.  He  would  only  instance  one  of  them.  The  East 
India  Company  had  recently  determined  that  it  was  of  great  national 
importance  to  give  the  utmost  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  tea  in 
India,  on  which  subject  two  of  our  Members,  Dr.  Royle  and  Mr.  S.  Ball, 
had  already  given,  and  would  probably  continue  to  give,  practically  useful 
information.  Though  in  a very  different  line  of  inquiry,  the  Society  was 
justly  proud  of  the  assistance  they  had  been  recently  able  to  give  to  Major 
Rawlinson  in  making  known  to  the  world  his  solution  of  those  investiga- 
tions on  the  literature  of  remote  ages  which  had  baffled  hitherto  the 
researches  of  all  our  deepest  scholars.  The  results  of  the  sagacious  analysis, 
the  immense  learning  and  unwearied  industry  exhibited  by  Major  Raw- 
linson, had  opened  to  us  the  history  of  the  East  more  than  twenty  centuries 
ago ; and  if  past  history  was  a lesson  to  the  present  statesman,  a knowledge 
of  that  history  could  not  be  otherwise  than  valuable  to  the  nation  which 
was  called  upon  to  rule  and  guide  the  destinies  of  so  many  millions  of 
people,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  nations  whose  annals  were  now 
being  disclosed.  The  credit  derived  by  the  Society  on  this  occasion  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  the  Royal  Institution  had  derived  from  having 
furnished  the  means  of  publishing  the  results  of  the  wonderful  chemical 
discoveries  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Having  dwelt  thus  shortly  on  the 
labours  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  Sir  George  had  only  to  add  that  he 
was  sure  our  excellent  Chairman  would  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  aid 
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and  encouragement  he  had  kindly  given  us  by  his  presence  this  day ; and 
he  begged  to  conclude  with  the  following  motion  of  thanks,  which  he  felt 
were  most  cordially  due  to  him  from  this  Meeting  : — ■ 

“That  this  Meeting  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  welcoming  their  Vice- 
Patron,  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  tendering  to  him 
their  best  thanks  for  his  kind  compliance  with  their  request  that  he  would 
do  them  the  honour  to  preside  on  the  present  occasion ; and  they  desire  to 
renew  the  expression  of  their  gratitude  for  the  munificent  patronage  which 
this  Society  receives  from  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors.” 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  having  given  to  the  Society  the  grati- 
fication of  his  presence  on  this  occasion.  He  was  happy  also  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the 
East  India  Company  for  the  valuable  communications  which  they  fre- 
quently received  from  the  Honourable  Court  on  many  subjects  connected 
with  their  pursuits.  He  begged  leave  to  add  that,  as  Treasurer,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  Society  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  Company  for  the 
munificent  aid  rendered  by  them,  so  essentially  important  to  the  finances  of 
the  Society. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  resolution  which  the 
Meeting  had  done  him  the  honour  to  pass,  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt 
at  occupying  the  Chair  on  the  present  occasion ; for  though  he  set  forth  no 
pretensions  as  a man  of  learning  or  science  to  preside  over  a distinguished 
body  of  Oriental  scholars,  prosecuting  extensive  inquiries  into  the  history, 
antiquities,  and  languages  of  Asia,  yet  he  felt  a most  lively  interest  in  the 
labours  and  in  the  success  of  this  Society.  He  was  also  happy  in  the 
occasion  afforded  to  him  of  stating  that  the  great  Company  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  the  Chairman,  viewed  this  Society  as  one  eminently 
entitled  to  its  patronage  and  support,  because  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
associated  were  such  as  had  a direct  tendency  to  improve  our  acquaintance 
with  the  regions  and  people  over  whom  Divine  Providence  had  extended 
our  rule,  and  thus  to  co-operate  with  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
endeavours  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  many  millions  committed  to  our 
charge.  The  pursuits  of  the  Society  were  interesting  not  alone  to  the 
scholar  ; they  were  equally  attractive  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  states- 
man ; for  the  one  there  was  abundant  field  for  his  benevolence,  and  for  the 
other  inexhaustible  stores  of  information  which  might  prove  most  valuable 
in  legislation.  To  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  past  ages  of  Indian  his- 
tory was  to  acquire  that  knowledge  which  is  one  of  the  best  instructors  in 
the  duty  of  present  government.  Such  knowledge  could  not  be  attained 
through  any  channel  more  efficacious  and  trustworthy  than  that  of  a Society 
which  had  no  political  or  party  feeling  to  traverse  its  action, — a Society 
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which  had  already  done  much,  and  whose  continued  and  enlightened  efforts 
were  the  best  guarantee  for  their  future  usefulness.  He  was  sorry  to  learn 
that  the  finances  of  the  Society  were  not  in  the  most  prosperous  condition  ; 
but  he  trusted  that  the  rapidity  of  intercourse  now  established  between  the 
East  and  the  West  would  enlarge  the  sphere  of  sympathy  and  interest 
which  the  residents  in  each  would  take  in  the  investigations  and  discoveries 
carried  on  in  the  other ; and  that  the  numbers  of  the  Society’s  Members 
would  be  more  abundantly  recruited  from  the  members  of  the  public  service 
returning  from  their  duties  abroad  to  their  native  land.  He  repeated  that 
every  man  who  took  pleasure  in  doing  good,  and  who  wished  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  his  usefulness,  ought  to  afford  his  support  to  this  Society. 

The  Chairman  then  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  wonderful  sagacity 
and  intelligent  perseverance  of  Major  Rawlinson,  whose  unwearied  investi- 
gations had  brought  before  us  the  very  monuments  and  still  existing 
realities  of  kingdoms  and  of  times  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian 
Era,  concerning  which  history  was  almost  silent.  He  thought  that  no 
reflecting  man  could  contemplate  the  results  of  these  researches  without  a 
feeling  of  the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  had  been  already  brought  to  light, 
and  an  increasing  desire,  as  well  as  a reasonable  and  confident  anticipation,  of 
yet  greater  and  more  complete  discoveries.  At  such  a time,  it  behoved  the 
friends  of  the  Society  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  forward  its  interests, 
and  to  call  upon  the  lovers  of  science  and  literature  to  join  them  in  aiding 
these  great  developments. 

The  Chairman  next  adverted  to  the  notices  in  the  Report  of  several 
distinguished  individuals  of  whom  it  had  been  deprived  by  death  during 
the  course  of  the  past  year.  In  expressing  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
feelings  which  had  dictated  the  tribute  of  regret  to  the  memory  of  those 
Members  of  the  Society,  the  Chairman  particularly  referred  to  his  valued 
and  intimate  friend  and  predecessor  in  office,  Sir  Archibald  Galloway,  for 
whose  public  services  and  private  virtues  he  entertained  sincere  respect ; to 
Sir  Graves  Haugliton ; and  to  his  much  valued  and  respected  friend  and 
relative,  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  by  whom  he  had  himself  been  introduced  to 
the  Society.  Mr.  Shepherd  proceeded  to  observe,  that  apprehension  had 
been  expressed  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  were  rather  speculative  than 
useful.  No  man  was  less  speculative  than  himself — he  preferred  facts  to 
theories  ; but  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  results  brought  out  by  the  talents 
of  such  an  investigator  as  Major  Rawlinson,  could  be  termed  merely  specu- 
lative ; his  discoveries  were  facts  of  value  to  the  statesman  as  well  as  the 
antiquarian ; and  he  congratulated  the  Society  upon  being  the  instrument 
through  whose  careful  and  laborious  co-operation  such  splendid  results  had 
been  laid  before  the  world.  It  was  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  the 
Society  rendered  to  India  and  the  world,  that  it  afforded  the  appropriate 
channel  for  making  public  those  interesting  investigations,  and  thus  ensured 
to  deserving  individuals  that  encouragement  and  applause  which  was  the 
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most  certain  stimulus  to  future  exertion.  Such  laborious  researches  would 
not  be  prosecuted  at  all,  were  there  not  Societies  such  as  this  for  their 
encouragement.  Though  perhaps  he  was  himself  too  little  familiar  with 
iterature  or  art  to  appreciate  them  as  they  deserved  to  be  appreciated,  he 
had  great  satisfaction  in  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  honourable  part  the 
Society  had  taken  in  furthering  the  accomplishment  of  Major  Rawlinson’s 
enlightened  views,  and  to  the  high  value  he  attached  to  the  services  of  the 
Society  generally ; he  cordially  wished  them  that  success  which  they  so 
eminently  deserved. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  said,  that  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Director,  he  had  a very  easy  task  to  perform.  He  was  conscious,  and  the 
Society  was  conscious,  that  they  conferred  a greater  honour  on  themselves 
in  so  doing  than  on  Professor  Wilson,  whose  name  was  a guarantee,  not  to 
England  only,  but  to  all  Europe,  of  the  value  of  the  Society’s  labours  to  the 
interests  of  Oriental  literature.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  services  of  their 
learned  Director  did  not  consist  alone  in  his  varied  and  extensive  knowledge, 
but  in  the  very  able  way  in  which  he  rendered  all  the  subjects  on  which  he 
treats  interesting  to  his  readers  and  hearers ; and  he  congratulated  the 
Society  on  having  their  operations  directed  by  one  whose  aid  was  not  merely 
of  value  from  his  profound  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature,  but  from  those 
varied  and  extensive  acquirements  which  enabled  him  to  illustrate  all  that 
was  interesting  in  Oriental  research  by  its  bearing  upon  the  literature  of 
Europe.  It  could  not  but  be  matter  of  some  regret  that  Professor  Wilson 
had  so  many  calls  upon  his  time,  that  he  was  unable  to  bestow  so  large  a 
portion  of  it  as  they  would  desire  on  the  claims  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  as 
shown  by  his  necessary  absence  this  day.  Sir  Edward  had  sat  several  years 
in  Council  with  the  learned  Director,  and  he  bore  hearty  testimony  to  the 
ability  with  which  he  invariably  discharged  his  important  functions.  Sir 
-Edward  concluded  by  moving — 

“ That  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  Director,  is  eminently  entitled 
to  the  acknowledgements  of  this  Society  for  the  advantages  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  his  high  repute  as  an  Oriental  and  general  scholar,  and  for  the 
valuable  services  he  renders  to  the  Society.” 


Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  thought 
it  a matter  of  congratulation  to  the  Society  that  its  Director  was  a gentle- 
man of  the  unquestioned  ability  and  distinguished  attainments  of  Professor 
Wilson.  As  a member  of  the  Oriental  Translation  and  Text  Fund  Com- 
mittees, he  had  much  pleasure  in  bearing  his  personal  testimony  to  the 
unremitting  attention  of  their  Director  to  the  real  business  of  the  Society, 
and  therefore  felt  great  satisfaction  in  seconding  the  motion  of  the  Honourable 
Baronet . 
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Colonel  Sykes  said  it  was  not  less  in  accordance  with  his  feelings  than 
his  respect  for  the  highly  talented  individual  to  move — 

“ That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  be  offered  to  Major 
Rawlinson,  for  the  warm  interest  he  has  manifested  in  the  objects  and 
reputation  of  the  Society,  by  his  important  communications  on  the  subject 
of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  equally  those  with  an  Indo-Germanic  base,  as  the 
more  recent  inscriptions  from  Nimrud  and  neighbourhood  of  a Semitic 
origin,  the  result  of  a course  of  patient  and  laborious  investigations,  cha- 
racterized by  ingenuity  and  comprehensiveness.  The  Society  also  tender 
their  acknowledgements  for  his  instructive  personal  Addresses  to  the  Society 
at  their  late  Meetings.” 

Adverting  to  the  well-merited  eulogium  bestowed  by  the  Chairman  on 
the  important  labours  of  Major  Rawlinson,  and  having  endeavoured  to  com- 
press into  the  Resolution  which  he  now  submitted  the  expression  of  his  own 
feelings  and  those  of  the  Society,  on  the  value  of  Major  Rawlinson’s  labours, 
he  felt  that  he  should  only  weaken  its  force  by  any  further  observations, 
and  he  would  therefore  solicit  at  once  the  vote  of  the  Meeting  on  his 
Resolution. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  J.  F ergusson,  Esq.,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Major  Rawlinson,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  that  had  been  passed, 
said,  I certainly  do  feel,  and  ever  have  felt,  the  utmost  gratitude  to  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  the  assistance  and  encouragement  it  has  afforded 
me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  Oriental  studies.  When  I first  took  up  these 
studies,  it  was  rather  to  wile  away  the  idle  hours  of  an  Eastern  life,  than  as 
a serious  occupation,  or  with  any  expectation,  or  even  hope,  that  they  would 
lead  to  results  of  general  interest.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  I entered  into 
communication  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  that  I 
recognized  any  higher  object  than  desultory  reading  and  individual  amuse- 
ment. Then,  however,  having  explained  the  preliminary  researches  on 
which  I had  been  engaged,  I found  that  a large  and  influential  body  of  my 
countrymen  were  deeply  interested  in  the  particular  inquiry  I had  taken  in 
hand;  and  I learnt  that,  by  a steady  and  systematic  course  of  study,  I 
might  possibly  add  a new'  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  world,  and  thus 
secure  the  approbation  of  all  lovers  of  knowledge.  Gentlemen,  I will  not 
affect  to  be  insensible  to  such  approbation.  There  is,  I submit,  a vast  differ- 
ence between  a morbid  craving  for  notoriety  and  the  legitimate  aspirations 
for  fame,  aspirations  which  I take  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  great  and 
good  v'orks  that  were  ever  done.  For  my  own  part,  at  any  rate,  I can  say, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  that  it  was  mainly  with  a view  of  securing  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  that  I continued  to  prosecute  these 
researches,  which  in  due  process  of  time  enabled  me  to  decipher  and  trans- 
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late  the  autobiographical  record  of  Darius  Hystaspes  at  Behistun,  and  which 
will,  I trust,  in  the  sequel,  enable  me  to  achieve  the  same  result  in  regard 
to  all  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  In  repeating  my  deep 
sense  of  the  honour  that  has  been  done  me  in  passing  a vote  of  thanks,  I 
will  only  further  say,  that  I trust,  on  returning  to  the  East,  and  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  my  career,  I shall  not  forfeit  the  good  opinion  which 
the  Society  has  been  pleased  to  express  of  me. 

Sir  William  Morison  moved — 

“ That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  the  Council  for  their  constant  attention  and  valuable  services  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  Society.” 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  W.  H.  C.  Plowden,  Esq.,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Sir  George  Staunton  shortly  acknowledged  the  vote.  He  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  President,  in  consequence  of  severe  indisposition,  which 
had  compelled  him  to  leave  England  for  a warmer  residence,  and  expressed 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  Lordship,  with  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Council,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Society  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Major  J.  A.  Moore  moved — 

“ That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  tendered  to  the  Treasurer,  the 
Librarian,  and  the  Secretary,  for  their  zeal  and  attention  to  the  discharge  of 
their  several  duties.” 

He  said,  that  all  the  Members  were  so  well  satisfied  of  the  efficiency  and 
importance  of  the  duties  discharged  by  these  Officers,  that  it  was  quite  super- 
fluous to  dilate  upon  it.  He  wished  the  Treasurer  twice  as  much  occupation 
as  he  had,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  as  well  performed.  It  was  imposs- 
ible to  be  too  well  satisfied  with  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  industry  of  our 
Honorary  Secretary,  whose  qualifications  were  too  well  known  to  all  to 
require  any  eulogium  from  him,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  to 
say  more  upon  them. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  James  Atkinson,  Esq.,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Elliott  severally  returned  thanks. 

James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  and  E.  C.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  having  been 
appointed  Scrutineers,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  Officers  and 
Council  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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At  the  close  of  the  ballot,  the  Chairman  announced  that  the  Officers  of 
the  preceding  year  were  re-elected ; and  that  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  to  form  the  Council: — James  Atkinson,  Esq.;  Nathaniel  Bland, 
Esq.;  Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.;  Major-Gen.  John  Briggs;  Capt.  W.  J. 
Eastwick;  James  Fergusson,  Esq.;  George  Forbes,  Esq.;  J.  MacPherson 
Macleod,  Esq.;  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Malcolm;  Major  John  A. 
Moore;  Major-General  Sir  Wm.  Morison,  K.C.B.,  M.P.;  William  Hook 
Morley,  Esq.;  E.  C.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  Lestock  R.  Reid,  Esq.;  Lieut.-Col. 
W.  H.  Sykes;  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq. 
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PROFESSOR  H.  H.  WILSON, 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  READ  BY  THE  HONORARY  SECRETARY: — 

The  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  operations  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
for  the  year  1850,  may  confidently  refer  to  a continuance  of  endeavours,  as 
earnest  as  they  have  ever  been,  on  their  part,  to  encourage  and  draw  forth 
the  communication  of  valuable  and  important  information  on  the  history, 
literature,  and  science  of  Asia,  and  to  render  available  all  the  means  they 
possess  of  imparting  and  extending  knowledge,  by  free  access  and  use  of 
their  Library  and  their  Collections.  If  those  endeavours  have  not  produced 
so  large  an  accession  of  important  communications  as  in  some  previous 
years,  the  reason  may  probably  be  found  in  a cause  above  their  control,  and 
to  which,  on  former  occasions,  reference  has  been  made, — namely,  the  great 
multiplication  of  Societies,  which  by  too  exclusive  an  appropriation  of 
limited  objects  of  pursuit,  draw  off  to  themselves  contributions  which 
might  probably,  with  better  effect,  have  taken  their  place  amidst  the  offer- 
ings to  knowledge  gathered  by  associations  of  a wider  scope.  This  dis- 
tracting subdivision  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  has  in  some  instances 
produced  very  defective  results,  even  in  respect  of  the  operations  of  indi- 
vidual societies ; and  the  Council  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  union  and 
combination,  rather  than  separate  and  independent  action,  would  be  found 
to  promote  investigation,  and  to  strengthen,  by  concentrating  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  the  Council  have  to  state  a heavy  dispro- 
portion between  the  number  of  members  lost,  during  the  past  year,  by 
death  and  retirement,  and  those  acquired  by  new  admission.  The  numbers 
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of  their  losses  are, — 11  Resident* * * §,  and  4 Non-Resident  Memberst,  by  death, 
and  5 of  the  former  class,  by  retirement  J,  making  a total  of  20  Contri- 
buting Members  removed  from  our  list. — One  Foreign  Member  has  died§. 
The  number  of  elections  is  only  3 Resident||,  and  4 Non-Resident  Mem- 
bers^; shewing  a net  result  of  actual  loss,  amounting  to  13  Contributing, 
and  1 Foreign  Member. 

Of  the  Deceased  Members,  no  one  has  so  strong  a claim  on  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  Society,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Watkin  Wil- 
liams Wynn, — their  first  President,  and  their  constant  friend  and  well- 
wisher.  Originally  elected  to  the  Chair  of  the  Society,  when  President  of 
the  Board  for  Affairs  of  India,  he  consented  to  retain  that  position  after  he 
had  vacated  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  India  Board.  While  charged  with 
those  onerous  duties,  he  was  a frequent  attendant  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  regularly  presided  at  the  annual  re-unions,  always  uniting, 
with  the  affability  and  dignity  of  his  manner,  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
objects  of  the  Society’s  investigation  and  pursuit.  When  relieved  from  the 
labours  of  office,  and  so  long  as  his  health  permitted,  lie  continued  his 
frequent  attendance  on  public  occasions. 

Mr.  Wynn  expressed  peculiar  pleasure  at  the  first  intimation  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  frequently  inquired  for  the 
further  developments,  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  keen  anticipation. 
At  length,  his  infirmities  confining  him  to  his  house,  he  resigned  the 
Presidentship,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Society. 

Among  the  names  which  have  been  read  of  deceased  persons,  that  of 
Captain  Newbold  is  entitled  to  special  notice. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  society  to  record  the  loss  of  a member 
whose  acquirements  were  so  varied  and  extensive,  or  who  possessed  at  once 
so  much  readiness  and  good  will  to  impart  the  results  of  his  extensive 
researches, — yet  these  were  generally  carried  on  amidst  the  distractions  of 

* The  Right  Hou.  Lord  Bexley;  Sir  J.  Willoughby  Gordon,  Bart.;  Henry 

S.  Graeme,  Esq.;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Leigh;  Alexander  Raphael,  Esq.;  Sir 
Ralph  Rice;  Charles  Roberts,  Esq.;  Major-General  E.  Wyatt;  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  W.  Williams  Wynn  ; Major  G.  Warburton ; Major-General  Sir  W.  Morison, 
K.C.B. 

. -f-  Thomas  Bracken,  Esq. ; Dhackjee  Dadajee ; Captain  T.  G.  Newbold ; 
James  Alexander,  Esq.,  B.C.S. 

J R.  H.  Holland,  Esq.  ; M.  Lewin,  Esq. ; S.  Nicholls,  Esq. ; Dr.  N.  Wallich  ; 

T.  R.  AVilliamson,  Esq. 

§ The  Marquis  de  Palmella. 

||  Sir  Robert  K.  Arbuthnot,  Bart. ; the  Rev.  A.  P.  Moor;  Lieutenant -Colonel 
C.  Tlioresby. 

If  G.  M.  B.  Berford,  Esq. ; F.  H.  Hale,  Esq. ; the  Hon.  Charles  Murray ; 
the  Nawab  Seraj  ul  Mulk. 
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military  and  political  duties,  and  often  under  the  more  severe  trials  of  com- 
bating the  languor  of  sickness,  and  the  encroachments  of  disease. 

Captain  Newbold  had  in  early  life  been  destined  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion by  his  father,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Macclesfield  ; but  the  offer  of  a 
cadetship,  in  1828,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  awakened 
his  active  mind  to  prospects  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  and  investigations 
to  be  pursued,  which  were  eminently  suited  to  his  tastes  and  views.  He 
sailed  for  Madras,  in  March  of  that  year1,  and  joined  the  23rd  or  Wallajabad 
Light  Infantry,  in  October  ; and  having  successively  passed  examinations 
in  Hindustani  and  Persian,  in  1830  and  1831,  he  was  appointed  Quarter- 
Master  and  Interpreter  of  his  regiment,  while  yet  an  Ensign. 

The  corps  to  which  he  was  attached  having  been  sent  to  Malacca,  Ensign 
Newbold  was  soon  appointed  to  the  command  of  Qualla  Lingie,  a frontier 
post.  His  residence  of  three  years  on  the  Malayan  peninsula,  which  he 
quitted  in  1834,  was  most  industriously  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  history, 
civil  and  natural,  and  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country;  though 
his  military  duties  were  of  a highly  responsible  character,  and  required 
watchfulness  and  skill  for  their  efficient  performance. 

Before  quitting  Malacca,  he  transmitted  valuable  additions  to  the  libraries 
and  museums  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  in  gifts  of 
books,  minerals,  and  plants.  After  his  return  to  the  continent  of  India,  his 
mind  appears  to  have  been  powerfully  directed  to  geological  researches, — a 
study  which  he  never  ceased  to  pursue,  and  to  which  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  his  communications  relate. 

In  1836,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society;  and  to  each  of 
these  learned  bodies,  he  imparted  the  varied  results  of  his  labours  in  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  as  leisure  allowed  him  to  arrange  the  materials  in  a 
shape  suited  to  interest  and  inform  the  public.  From  1837  to  1840,  Lieu- 
tenant Newbold  was  actively  employed,  as  well  on  the  staff,  as  in  the  more 
stirring  enterprise  of  local  warfare, — in  all  of  which  he  merited  and  received 
the  recorded  approbation  of  the  Government,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief ; 
but  these  unceasing  duties  had  seriously  affected  his  health,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  visit  England,  on  sick  certificate,  in  1840. 

Arriving  with  somewhat  ameliorated  health  in  Egypt,  it  was  impossible 
that  a mind  ardent  like  his  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  could  be  satisfied 
with  a superficial  glance  at  the  regions  into  which  he  had  been  brought. 
After  visiting,  therefore,  the  most  interesting  relics  of  Egypt,  he  extended 
his  researches  into  Arabia  Petrsea,  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  plain 
of  Troy,  and‘Mount  Ida ; and  approached  his  native  land  through  Constan- 
tinople, Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  never  failing,  as  he  journeyed, 
to  collect  and  to  record  whatever  of  valuable  information  his  inquisitive 
mind  could  acquire,  on  the  many  topics  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to 
investigate. 
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Shortly  after  liis  arrival  in  England  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  admitted  a member  of  our  own  body. 

Capt.  Newbold’s  residence  in  England  was  shortened  by  the  general 
recal  of  Indian  officers,  after  the  disastrous  events  at  Cabul.  On  his  way 
back  he  was  detained  in  Egypt  in  consequence  of  the  whole  accommodation 
of  the  steamer  having  been  occupied  by  Sir  George  Arthur  and  his  suite. 
The  tune  so  left  upon  his  hands  was  zealously  employed  in  visiting  every 
spot  within  his  reach  which  presented  interesting  features,  geological  or 
geographical. 

In  the  autumn  of  1842  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Elphinstone,  then 
Governor  of  Madras,  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Kurnool ; 
and  while  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  raptured  a blood-vessel 
on  the  lungs,  and  was  obliged  again  to  leave  Madras  in  1845.  He  repaired 
to  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  he  renewed  his  researches,  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  cave-temples  and  emerald  mines  of  Sakeit,  in  the  eastern 
desert  of  Egypt.  His  communications  to  the  Societies  in  India  on  the 
subjects  of  interest  to  his  varied  talents  were  numerous  and  valuable. 

Having  proceeded  to  Syria,  he  received,  while  at  Damascus,  the  diploma 
of  a Foreign  Member  of  the  Philomatique  and  Geological  Societies  of  Paris, 
for  which  he  had  been  proposed  by  two  most  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Institute. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  Madras,  he  was  appoiuted  to  succeed  Capt. 
Malcolm  as  Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  with  the  honourable 
intimation  from  the  Resident  that  he  owed  the  appointment  solely  to  his 
own  personal  character  and  merits:  he  had  not  long  held  this  position 
when  the  charge  of  the  Residency  devolved  upon  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  departure  of  General  Fraser ; and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  his  tem- 
porary successor,  Colonel  John  Low,  and  within  six  months  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Assistant  Residency,  Captain  Newbold  was  compelled,  by 
a return  of  the  attack  on  his  lungs,  to  quit  India  on  sick  leave  for  two 
years. 

Arriving  at  Bombay  at  the  close  of  1848,  he  there  emploj-ed  himself  in 
rendering  his  many  and  various  notes  and  collections  available  for  commu- 
nication to  the  learned  and  scientific  Societies  of  India;  and,  when  strength 
allowed  him  to  move  onward,  his  first  progress  was  to  the  Mouths  of  the 
Indus,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  a valuable  communication  which  has  fur- 
nished most  of  the  materials  of  the  present  sketch,  “he  crept  along  the 
shore  to  explore  Munnoora  Point  with  a care  never  before  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  succeeded  in  finding  a fresh-water  deposit,  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  Vicary,  and  all  other  geologists.” 

In  Ma}',  1849,  Captain  Newbold  sailed  for  the  Persian  Gulpli,  and,  dis- 
embarking at  Bushir,  reached  Shiraz  “ before  the  season  of  the  rose  had 
passed  away,  and  the  notes  of  the  bulbul  had  ceased.”  In  such  proximity, 
it  might  well  be  expected  that  he  would  not  forego  the  opportunity  of 
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enjoying  a visit  to  Layard  amidst  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  of  receiving  the 
friendly  welcome  of  Rawlinson  at  Baghdad. 

Partly  restored  in  health,  Captain  Newbold  left  Bussorah  for  Bombay, 
where  he  arrived  in  February,  1850 ; and,  in  the  following  month,  pre- 
pared to  resume  his  duties  at  Hyderabad,  recruiting  his  strength  for  a short 
space  of  time  on  the  Maliabaleshwara  Hills;  and  there,  after  returning  from 
a walk  on  the  29th  May,  and  while  reading  in  his  chair,  he  suddenly  ceased 
to  live,  without  a struggle  or  a pang. 

A rare  combination  of  varied  talents  and  powers  constituted  his  peculiar 
characteristic ; and  to  these  gifts  he  added  the  most  active  and  unwearied 
diligence,  which  enabled  him  readily  to  apply  the  energetic  resources  of  his 
mind  to  innumerable  objects  of  interest  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
wide  field  of  his  journeyings.  He  was  an  admirable  example  of  diligence 
in  communicating  to  public  bodies,  or  scientific  individuals,  whatever  his 
labours  had  discovered  that  might  add  to  the  stores  of  scientific  or  general 
knowledge;  but  this  was  not  done  in  a spirit  of  vanity  or  ostentation, 
for  to  zeal,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  objects,  he  added  the  unpretending  faith  of 
a sincere  Christian. 

A full  enumeration  of  Captain  Newbold’s  works  and  papers,  with  which 
the  Society  has  been  kindly  furnished  (a  copy  of  which  may  be  consulted 
by  the  Members),  will  strikingly  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  sketch  here 
given  of  his  successful  application  to  science,  history,  and  language. 


Framjee  Cowasjee  began  business  as  a merchant  more  than  sixty  years 
ago;  and  in  1795  was  employed  in  the  official  duties  of  agent  for  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company.  During  the  whole  of  his  long  life  he 
was  the  zealous  promoter  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  improvement  and 
education  of  his  countrymen.  He  recommended  at  an  early  period  the 
principle  that  the  classes  of  society  who  are  destined  to  live  by  the  work  of 
their  hands,  should  be  mainly  instructed  in  the  best  and  most  scientific 
means  of  performing  their  allotted  tasks ; while  the  enlightening  pursuits 
of  literature  and  abstract  science  should  form  the  occupation  and  delight  of 
the  possessors  of  wealth  and  leisure,  or  of  those  only  among  the  humbler 
classes  who  showed  especial  fitness  for  more  brilliant  attainments.  He  was 
a Member  of  the  Bombay  Education  Board  from  the  time  when  it  was  first 
established  until  within  a few  months  of  the  close  of  his  life.  Framjee  was 
also  an  agricultural  improver;  and  the  efforts  he  made  with  this  object  on 
his  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay  are  said  to  have  entitled  him 
to  the  appellation  of  the  Lord  Leicester  of  India.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  an  anecdote  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Sir  Charles  Malcolm, 
who  relates  that  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  paid  by  himself  and  his  late 
brother,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  to  Framjee’s  agricultural  establishments,  Sir 
John  was  so  much  pleased  with  what  he  saw,  that  he  took  from  his  neck  a 
gold  chain,  to  which  a handsome  watch  was  attached,  and  evinced  his  ap- 
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probation  of  the  value  of  what  liis  entertainer  was  effecting  by  placing 
it  on  his  neck.  This  compliment  was  a source  of  much  gratification  to 
Framjee,  who  continued  to  wear  the  watch  and  chain  until  his  death. 
Like  many  of  the  Parsis  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  honourable 
pursuit  of  commerce,  Framjee  was  a very  wealthy  man;  but  about  four 
years  ago  his  brother,  Rustomjee,  also  a merchant,  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  commercial  reverses  of  the  times;  and  the  subject  of  this  notice,  with 
another  brother,  Cursetjee  Cowasjee,  also  a Member  of  this  Society,  who 
died  three  years  ago,  became  very  deeply  involved  in  Rustomjee’s  losses,  in 
consequence  of  their  efforts  to  assist  him  in  his  difficulties. 

Framjee  died  in  February  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  in 
circumstances  greatly  reduced  from  the  affluence  he  had  enjoyed  during 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  His  memory  is  honoured  by  the  community 
of  Bombay  for  his  benevolence,  his  intelligence,  and  his  high  integrity. 


Since  our  last  anniversary  meeting  great  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
field  of  discovery,  the  illustration  of  which,  by  the  publications  on  the 
ancient  philology  of  Western  Asia,  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  almost 
exclusively  left  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  but  which,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently predicted,  will  prove  in  the  sequel  the  most  popular,  as  it  will  be  the 
most  important,  of  all  available  sources  for  the  extension  of  knowledge  of 
the  early  history  of  the  human  race. 

In  continuation  of  Colonel  Rawlinson’s  “ Commentary,”  which  formed 
a part  of  last  year’s  journal,  and  which  awakened  the  interest  and  curiosity 
of  Europe,  the  Society  is  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a detailed 
memoir  by  the  same  officer  on  the  alphabets  and  language  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  A considerable  portion  of  this  memoir  has  been  printed ; 
and  the  peculiar  document  which  forms  its  ground-work,  and  upon  which 
mainly  depends  the  system  of  decypherment  and  interpretation  adopted 
by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  is  now  laid  upon  the  table.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
document  in  question  will  not  disappoint  expectation.  It  contains  all 
those  portions  of  the  Babylonian  version  of  the  great  Beliistun  inscription 
which  are  at  all  legible ; the  Cuneiform  text  is  accompanied  by  a transcript 
in  Roman  characters,  and  an  interlineary  Latin  translation,  which  has 
been  so  adjusted,  as  to  establish  the  identification  with  its  Persian  corres- 
pondent, of  every  single  Babylonian  word  throughout  the  inscription. 

But  the  Council  are  authorised  by  the  learned  decyplierer  himself,  to 
warn  the  Society  against  entertaining  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  direct  value 
of  this  key.  He  desires  that  it  may  not  be  imagined  that  because  the 
publication  of  the  Persian  text  of  the  Beliistun  inscription  sufficed  at  once 
to  place  in  the  category  of  classical  oriental  science,  the  language  of  the 
Achsemenian  kings,  the  same  end  will  be  attained  in  regard  to  the  early 
languages  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  by  the  publication  of  the  Semitic 
transcript.  He  considers  the  two  branches  of  Archaeology,  represented  by 
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the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persia  and  of  Assyria,  as  hardly  admitting  of 
a comparison.  The  number  of  monuments  of  the  Persian  class  is  very 
limited : it  embraces  the  period  of  a few  years : they  relate  to  the  history 
of  a single  dynasty,  known  from  nearly  cotemporary  Greek  historians,  and 
are  written  with  a very  distinct  and  unvaried  alphabet,  of  no  great  number 
of  characters,  in  a language  cognate  with  others  well  known ; whereas,  in 
the  other  class,  there  exists  a very  large  number  of  monuments,  extending 
over  a period  exceeding  a thousand  years.  These  records  are  expressed  in 
different  dialects,  with  considerable  variety  of  graphic  forms,  and  are  found 
not  to  be  written  with  an  alphabet,  but  with  a very  large  admixture  of  pho- 
netic syllables, and  ideographic  symbols ; and  they  treat  of  times  and  dynasties 
of  which  we  have  no  cotemporary  intelligence  from  ancient  historians, 
and  only  a few  incidental  notices  in  the  sacred  writings,  with  hardly  a 
name  which  can  be  identified.  These  dificulties,  which  are  stated  to 
increase  with  every  new  discovery  made  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  are 
fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  slow  advance  of  the  publication. 

Although,  however,  a full  understanding  of  the  languages  and  character 
may  not  be  attained  without  the  united  and  persevering  efforts  of  many 
laborious  scholars,  and  the  lapse  of  many  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  foundation  laid  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
labours  of  future  investigators,  and  lead  them  in  the  path  which  they  must 
follow  in  order  to  reach  that  object. 

The  Council  considering  that  on  a question  of  so  much  interest,  the 
Members  of  the  Society  would  be  anxious  to  learn  what  were  Colonel 
Rawlinson’s  views  of  the  probable  results  to  which  the  researches  carried 
on  by  him  seem  to  tend,  have  much  gratification  in  laying  before  the 
meeting,  the  following  sketch  with  which  he  has  favoured  them. 

It  is  found  that  a highly  civilized  nation  was  established  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  early  at  least  as  2000  years  before  the 
Christian  era  ; that  the  speech  of  that  nation  belonged  to  what  is  called  the 
Semitic  family  of  languages,  not  corresponding  throughout  its  details,  with 
either  Hebrew,  or  the  Aramaean,  or  the  Arabic,  but  in  different  branches  of 
etymological  and  grammatical  structure,  exhibiting  points  of  analogy  with 
each  of  these  cognate  dialects.  It  is  further  ascertained,  that  the  religion 
of  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  was  strictly  Astral  or  Sabaean  ; a list 
has  been  obtained  of  more  than  twenty  of  the  principal  divinities ; and 
efforts  are  being  now  made  to  identify  the  figure  appropriated  to  each  of 
these  gods,  by  applying  the  descriptive  titles  and  epithets,  which  are 
employed  in  the  inscriptions  to  the  pictorial  Pantheon,  which  is  pourtrayed 
on  that  remarkable  monument,  known  as  “ Le  Caillou  de  Michaux.” 

The  names  of  Belus,  of  Ninus,  and  of  Semiramis,  are  found  in  the 
Pantheon,  and  in  the  inscriptions  there  are  discovered  notices  of  divine 
genealogies,  from  which  facts  it  is  thought  inferrible  that  the  Greek  accounts 
of  the  early  monarchs  of  Nineveh  relate  in  reality  to  the  Assyrian  mytho- 
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log}'.  With  regard  to  Assyrian  history,  no  very  positive  results  have  been 
as  yet  arrived  at.  The  constant  recurrence  of  certain  names  in  the  royal 
lists  is  a most  fertile  source  of  confusion,  and  it  is  only  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  materials  that  it  will  be  possible  to  verify  or  to  complete  the 
genealogies. 

Colonel  Rawlinson  states  it  to  be  his  present  opinion,  that  he  was  wrong 
in  identifying  the  famous  genealogy  on  the  pavement  slab  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  immediate  line  of  Sardanapalus,  the  builder  of 
the  north-west  palace  of  Nimrud.  He  now  thinks  that  although  this  line 
of  eight  kings  is  undoubtedly  a part  of  the  same  dynasty  as  the  great 
Sardanapalus  of  Nimrud,  it  belongs  to  a later  period  of  history  ; and  that 
the  effect  of  this  intercalation  is  to  extend  the  interval  that  must  have 
occurred  between  the  eras  of  Nimrud  and  Kliursabad.  Mr.  Layard’s  recent 
excavations  have  further  supplied  several  new  royal  names,  and  have  fur- 
nished the  means  of  assigning  to  the  kings  an  approximate  chronological 
position, — the  result  of  the  various  accessions  that  have  been  thus  made  to 
our  knowledge,  leads  Colonel  Rawlinson  to  conclude  that  we  are  now  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  we  have  in  our  hands  historical  documents  relating 
to  Assyria,  which  extend  over  a period  of  at  least  ten  centuries,  or  from 
2000  to  1000  b.  c.  At  the  same  time,  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  and 
Clialdtcan  history  has  been  also  considerably  increased.  The  cakes  of  terra- 
cotta bricks  and  pottery,  which  have  been  sent  home  from  Lower  Chaldsea 
and  Susiana,  and  notices  of  which  have  been  occasionally  communicated  to 
the  Society  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  furnish  a series  of  royal  names  which 
belong  not  only  to  the  historical  House  of  Nabonassar,  but  to  the  dynasties 
which  seemed  to  have  previously  reigned  in  Babylonia,  contemporaneously 
with  the  empire  of  Assyria. 

It  is  in  the  department  of  geography,  however,  that  Colonel  Rawlinson 
considers  The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  results  to  have  been  accom- 
plished. He  declares  himself  now  able  to  present  an  almost  perfect  geogra- 
phical tableau  of  Western  Asia,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Mediterranean,  as 
it  existed  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago.  He  finds  among  the  tributaries 
of  the  Assyrian  monarch  who  built  the  palace  of  Kliursabad,  a king  of 
Cadytis  or  Jerusalem,  Kanun  by  name,  who  defeated,  on  the  southern 
frontiers  of  Palestine,  the  armies  of  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh.  The  tribes  of 
Mesliec  and  Tubal,  as  they  are  named  in  Scripture,  he  finds  to  have  dwelt 
at  that  period  in  Northern  Syria.  The  central  part  of  the  province  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Klietta,  or  Hittites,  who  further  held  the  famous  cities  of 
Carcliemish,  Bambyce,  Ashdod,  and  Damascus.  On  the  sea  coasts  flou- 
rished the  commercial  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of  By  bios,  of  Gaza,  Berytus, 
Acre,  and  Aradus ; and  Hamath  the  Great  was  gradually  rising  to  metro- 
politan consequence. 

All  the  countries  of  Western  Asia  are  described  with  the  same  geogra- 
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phical  detail ; and  Colonel  Rawlinson  thinks  that  he  can  approximately 
identify  every  province  and  city  that  is  named. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading  points  connected  with 
current  cuneiform  discovery,  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  thus  enabled 
the  Council  to  lay  before  the  meeting,  they  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
Society  upon  its  being  the  medium  through  which  results  of  so  remarkable 
a character  are  to  he  communicated  to  the  world  at  large. 


The  accounts,  which  have  been  duly  audited,  show  that  the  year’s 
income  has  exceeded  the  outlay  by  29/.;  hut  it  would  have  fallen  consider- 
ably short  of  the  expenditure  if  the  printer’s  bill  for  184/.,  belonging  to 
that  period,  had  been  brought  within  the  account.  The  Council,  unwilling 
to  trench  on  the  slender  capital  of  the  Society,  postponed  its  payment  till 
the  beginning  of  the  current  year.  The  statement  in  the  report  of  the 
unusually  small  accession  of  members  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  those  who 
had  contributed  to  the  funds,  leaves  little  hope  that,  without  some  marked 
improvement  of  the  finances,  the  actual  expenditure  will  be  met  in  the  next 
year  without  a sale  of  stock . 

The  report  of  the  auditors  will  be  heard  with  much  regret.  The  expense 
which  has  been  recently  incurred  in  providing  better  and  more  convenient 
accommodation  for  the  Society,  and  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  to 
forward  the  work  of  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  modern  industry  and  research — the  reading  of  the  Cuneatic 
or  Arrow-headed  character — might  have  been  expected  to  meet  with  more 
of  public  sympathy  and  more  extensive  support.  The  Council  will  give 
their  best  attention  to  the  suggestions  in  the  auditors’  report. 

A new  and  complete  catalogue  of  the  Society’s  library  has  been  prepared, 
and  lies  on  the  table,  accessible  to  members  and  visitors ; but  in  the  present 
state  of  the  funds  the  Council  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  print  it  for 
the  use  of  the  Members. 

Oriental  Translation  Committee. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Committee  of  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  have  printed  the  Second  Volume  of  that  curious 
work,  the  Travels  of  Evliya  Effendi,  translated  from  the  Turkish  by  the 
Baron  Hammer-Purgstall,  of  Vienna.  Also  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
Fifth  Volume  of  “ Haji  Khalfse  Lexicon  Encyclopsedicum  et  Bibliographi- 
cum,”  translated  and  edited  by  Professor  G.  Fliigel.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  printing  of  the  Sixth  Volume;  and  the  completion  of 
this  great  work  during  the  following  year  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

It  was  mentioned  at  the  last  anniversary  that  the  Committee  had  agreed 
to  assist  the  publication  of  the  “ Makamat  al  Hariri,”  translated  from  the 
Arabic  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Preston.  This  work  has  recently  been 
delivered  to  the  subscribers.  It  contains  a translation  of  those  “ Makamat” 
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which  appeared  to  Mr.  Preston  capable  of  being  put  into  an  English  version 
or  suitable  to  the  taste  of  English  readers.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  this 
Arabic  author  is  acknowledged  by  all  scholars;  and  a close  and  accurate 
rendering  of  his  profound  and  subtle  phraseology  demands  great  industry 
and  acumen.  Mr.  Preston  has  zealously  applied  himself  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  difficulties  attending  his  undertaking,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
a careful,  faithful,  and  successful  translator.  Several  favourable  reviews 
have  appeared  of  Mr.  Preston’s  able  work. 

The  Committee  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  Colonel  Rawlinson 
an  offer  of  a translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the  great  Geographical  Lexicon 
of  Yakut  ul  Hamawi,  entitled  “ Moejam  ul  Baldan.”  This  is  the  author 
quoted  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  Second  Volume  of  his  work  on  Nineveh.  It 
is  the  intention  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  to  pursue  his  labours  on  this  trans- 
lation as  opportunities  may  permit ; and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  language,  and  of  ancient  and  modern  geography,  especially  qualify 
him  to  do  justice  to  the  rare  and  important  work  of  Yakut. 

Professor  Garcin  de  Tassy  has  prepared  for  the  press  a third  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  his  “ Ilistoire  de  la  Litterature  Hindoui  et  Hindoustani.” 
The  materials  for  this  volume  are  derived,  as  were  the  two  former,  from 
native  sources,  almost  entirely  original.  In  the  present  volume,  for  the 
composition  of  which  the  learned  author  has  consulted  no  fewer  than  eight 
original  biographical  works  in  MS.,  will  be  included  a memoir  on  Hin- 
dustani songs,  with  numerous  translations. 

The  Committee  have  recently  had  the  gratification  to  present  to  the  res- 
pected Director  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Professor  II.  II.  Wilson,  the 
last  remaining  gold  medal  of  the  fund,  (bearing  the  name  of  King  William 
IV.,  as  patron  of  the  institution),  “ in  acknowledgement  of  his  great 
learning,  and  important  services  to  Oriental  literature,  and  especially  as  a 
testimony  of  the  sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  merits  of  his  translation  of 
the  ‘ Vishnu  Purana,’  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Committee.” 

The  Committee  has  to  lament  the  decease  since  the  last  anniversary, 
of  four  Members  of.  the  Fund,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton  ; Lord  Bexley ; and  Alexander  Raphael,  Esq. 
It  is  hoped  that  among  the  patrons  of  Oriental  literature,  new  names  will 
be  found  to  replace  the  losses  the  Fund  has  thus  sustained.  And  when  it 
is  considered  that  by  its  means,  the  literature  of  Europe,  especially  of 
England,  has  been  enriched  by  many  valuable  works  which,  it  may  be 
assumed,  would  not  have  been  printed  but  for  the  timely  assistance  afforded 
by  the  Fund,  the  stability  of  the  institution  cannot  but  be  a matter  of 
interest  to  Oriental  scholars,  and  to  the  patrons  of  literature  generally. 

Oriental  Texts  Society. 

The  same  discouraging  circumstances  which  affect  all  endeavour's  to 
promote  a knowledge  of  Eastern  literature  and  its  means  of  study,  must 
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be  deplored  by  the  Oriental  Texts  Society;  and  it  is  from  the  want  of 
adequate  support  by  public  subscription,  that  the  report  of  tlieir  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  year,  presents  less  appearance  of  activity  than  their  Com- 
mittee would  desire  to  offer. 

Their  best  exertions,  however,  are  still  continued  in  preparing  editions  of 
the  various  works  contained  in  their  prospectus,  although  their  funds  have 
not  permitted  them  to  enter  on  their  immediate  publication.  To  this 
deficiency  must  be  attributed  the  postponement  of  M.  Garcin  De  Tassy’s 
edition  of  the  Mantac  ut  Tayr,  already  in  a very  advanced  stage  of  prepara- 
tion, while  the  various  works  already  announced  by  Mr.  Morley,  are  also 
making  proportionate  progress.  Among  these,  the  Tankhi  Masudi,  or 
history  of  the  Ghaznawi  Sultans,  by  Baihakki,  is  likely  to  prove  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  which  have  yet  appeared  in  Persian  literature, 
as  containing  such  minutely  detailed  narative  and  biographical  anecdote 
of  that  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  northern  Persia  and  Mahomme- 
dan  India. 
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Dr.  Bird  read  the  Auditors’  Report,  as  follows : 

The  Accounts  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1850,  have  been  duly  audited 
by  the  undersigned,  who  have  to  report  the  correctness  of  the  books,  and 
that  the  entries  therein  are  properly  vouched  and  authenticated. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

The  Receipts  during  the  year  for  Annual  Subscriptions, 

Admission  Fees,  Compositions,  and  Arrears  paid  up,  amount 

to  ....... 

542 

17 

0 

Annual  Donation  from  the  Hon.  East  India  Company 

210 

0 

0 

Dividends  on  £1300,  3 per  cent.  Consols 

37 

17 

4 

Sale  of  Publications  ...... 

64 

0 

2 

CO 

14 

6 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  1849  . 

111 

6 

3 

£966 

0 

9 

The  Disbursements  for  1850  were: — 

House  Rent  and  Taxes  ..... 

311 

9 

6 

Fire  Insurance  on  House  (2  years)  .... 

11 

5 

0 

House  Expenses  ...... 

80 

19 

5 

Salaries  and  Wages  ...... 

260 

2 

0 

Stitching  the  Journal  and  Lithography  for  Ditto 

58 

11 

6 

Sundry  Disbursements  ...... 

54 

16 

5 

£777 

3 

10 

Carpenter’s  and  Plumber’s  work  and  Paper  Hangings  (Grafton 

Street)  ....... 

48 

15 

11 

£825 

19 

9 

Balance  in  hand  on  the  31st  December,  1850  . , 

140 

1 

0 

£966 

0 

9 

The  Receipts  for  Subscription,  &c.,  during  the  past  year,  fall  short  of 
those  for  1849  by  £96  12s.,  notwithstanding  the  amount  from  the  sale  of 
publications  has  slightly  increased ; and  although  the  balance  in  hand  be 
somewhat  larger  than  that  shown  on  the  31st  December,  1849,  it  would 
have  been  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses  of  printing,  engraving, 
and  lithography  for  the  Journal,  Part  II.,  Vol.  XII.,  had  the  same  been 
brought  to  account  for  the  year  under  review.  The  financial  affairs  of  the 
Society  cannot  therefore  be  deemed  to  be  in  a flourishing  condition ; and 
without  estimating  the  probable  expenses  of  printing  and  lithography  for 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  there  will  only  be  a small  (if  any)  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  1851. 
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The  Auditors  in  presenting  this  report  must  call  attention  to  the  above 
very  serious  state  of  the  finances ; it  being  evident  that  the  expenses 
annually  will  very  soon  exceed  the  income;  and  unless  something  be  done 
to  remedy  this  state  of  matters,  the  Society  must  cease  to  publish  its  trans- 
actions, and  thus  bring  to  a close  its  usefulness.  The  payment  of  an  admis- 
sion fee  in  addition  to  the  annual  subscription  by  resident  Members, 
prevents  many  learned  and  distinguished  individuals  in  this  country  from 
enrolling  themselves  in  the  lists  of  the  Society,  who  would  otherwise  be 
disposed  to  do  so ; and  the  Auditors  would  therefore  recommend  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Entrance  Fee  as  a measure  calculated  to  bring  to  its  ranks  many 
who  by  their  intellectual  energies  and  exertion  might  extend  the  labours  of 
the  Society,  and  add  to  its  finances  by  their  contributions.  The  character 
and  constitution  of  the  Society  would  then  probably  be  no  longer  limited 
to  mere  Orientals,  and  we  might  realize  the  expectation  expressed  by  Sir 
George  Staunton  on  a former  occasion,  that  in  order  to  carry  out  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  its  numbers  would  be  recruited  from 
the  community  at  large  in  this  country,  and  the  professed  Orientalists 
belonging  to  it  would  be  out-numbered  by  those  who  had  no  eastern  tie  or 
connexion  whatever. 

The  Society,  in  investigating  the  literature  and  sciences  of  Asia,  while 
adhering,  in  the  papers  read  at  its  monthly  meetings,  to  the  geography, 
palaeography,  philology,  mythology,  history,  and  arts  of  the  East,  might 
greatly  increase  its  usefulness  by  extending  its  researches  to  Oriental  ethno- 
logy, natural  history,  and  geology.  Connected  with  a probable  increase  of 
pecuniary  and  literary  contributors  on  this  head,  by  the  addition  of  non- 
resident members,  temporarily  absent  from  the  East  in  this  country,  the 
Auditors  deem  it  right  to  recommend  to  the  Society  the  adoption  of  a plan 
for  carrying  out  during  its  Sessional  Sittings  a series  of  evening  lectures 
on  some  of  the  more  interesting  and  popular  subjects  of  Oriental  research. 

Further,  this  Society,  in  having  extended  the  national  literary  and 
scientific  character  by  the  publication  of  Major  Rawlinson’s  Alphabets  and 
Readings  of  the  Nineveh  Monuments  and  Inscriptions,  which  now  adorn 
the  halls  of  the  British  Museum,  has  no  inconsiderable  claim  on  the  literary 
gratitude  of  this  country;  and  the  Auditors  would  therefore  recommend 
that,  while  the  French  Government  have  done  so  much  by  pecuniary  aid 
to  promote  researches  of  this  kind,  this  Society  should  apply  to  Govern- 
ment for  a small  Parliamentary  grant  for  this  specific  object. 

JAMES  Bird,  M.D.,1  Auditors  on  the  part 

John  IIuTT,  > «/  the  Society. 

James  Fergdsson, 


Abstract  or  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  from  the  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1850. 
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1851.]  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY.  XV 

After  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  Reports,  Major-General  De  la 
Motte  moved — 

“ That  the  Report  of  the  Council  be  received  and  printed,  together  with 
that  presented  by  the  Auditors,  who  are  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  their  valuable  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  finances.” 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  J ames  Ewing,  Esq.,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  the 
modification  of  Art.  XXXY.  of  the  Society’s  Regulations,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Council  in  these  words — 

“ That  with  a view  to  induce  a greater  number  of  persons  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society,  the  Admission  Fee  of  Five  Guineas  be  abolished.” 

After  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  Colonel  Sykes,  the  Right 
Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  and  Colonel  Rawlinson,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
modified  rule,  and  Mr.  Bland  against  it ; the  question  was  put  from  the 
Chair  that  the  proposed  modification  be  adopted,  which  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority. 

Dr.  J.  Bird  moved — 

“ That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  offered  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  for 
the  important  benefits  he  confers  upon  the  Society,  by  discharging  the 
duties  of  Director,  and  for  taking  the  Chair  on  the  present  occasion. 

Seconded  by  General  De  la  Motte,  and  carried  unanimously. 

James  Atkinson,  Esq.  moved,  and  J.  Fergusson,  Esq.  seconded  the 
motion — 

“ That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  President,  (whose 
absence,  occasioned  by  the  indifferent  state  of  his  health,  is  greatly  re- 
gretted) ; and  to  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Council,  for  their  services  on 
behalf  of  the  Society.” 

Carried  unanimously. 

Sir  G.  Staunton  returned  thanks  for  himself  and  colleagues. 

George  Forbes,  Esq.  moved — 

“ That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Officers  of  the  Society, 
the  Treasurer,  Librarian,  and  Honorary  Secretary,  for  their  continued  and 
valuable  services  to  this  Institution.” 

This  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  Ballot  for  the  Council  and  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  R.  H.  Solly,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Scrutineer  of  the  Ballot ; 
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at  the  close  of  which  the  Chairman  announced  that  the  Officers  of  the 
preceding  year  were  re-elected,  and  that  the  under-mentioned  gentlemen 
were  unanimously  elected  to  form  the  Council: — James  Atkinson,  Esq.; 
Nathaniel  Bland,  Esq.;  Beriali  Botfield,  Esq.;  Dr.  James  Bird;  Captain 
\V.  J.  Eastwiek  ; James  Fergusson,  Esq.;  George  Forbes,  Esq.;  John 
Hutt,  Esq. ; Sir  Thomas  Herbert  Maddock ; Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Malcolm;  W.  H.  Morley,  Esq.;  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.;  L.  R.  Reid,  Esq.; 
William  Strachey,  Esq.;  and  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes. 
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